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PRESENTATION   OF  PREMIUM*, 


[Jan.  lti[li 


Mr.   W.    Clark    and    Mr.    H.    E,    Mitchell    were    appointed 

scrutineers  of  the  ballot, 

The  CHAIBMAW ;  I  have  now,  an  my  last  official  duty,  the  very 
pleasing  task  of  announcing  and  presenting  the  premiums  for 
papers  read  during  the  past  year.  I  have  to  present  the 
"Institution  Premium"  to  .Mi.  Mark  Robinson,  Member,  for  his 
paper  on  "  The  Recent  Development  of  the  Single-Acting 
"High-Speed  Engine  for  Central  Station  Work."  I  have  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  splendid  paper.  The  "  Paris  Electrical 
"Exhibition  Premium"  goes  to  Professor  Ewing  for  his  paper  on 
"The  Magnetic  Test  for  Measuring  Hysteresis  in  Sheet  Iron," 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  him  the  recognition  of 
our  appreciation  of  his  moat  useful  invention.  The  "  Fahie 
"  Premium  ''  is  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Kingsbury  for  his  paper  on 
'■  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Telegraph  Switek-Board." 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Kingsbury  has  been  suddenly  called  away  this 
evening.  The  "Students'  Premium''  goes  to  Mr.  Eborall  for  his 
paper  on  "  Single-Phase  Alternate-Current  Motors."  He  is  abroad, 
so  the  books  he  has  selected  will  be  forwarded  to  him.  I  have 
next  the  pleasure  of  handing  to  Mr.  Joseph  Petavel,  of  University 
College,  a  cheque  for  £45,  representing  the  Salomons  Scholar? Li] i 
awarded  to  him.  Mr.  Percy  Rhodes  Cobb,  of  King's  College,  who 
gained  the  other  Salomons  Scholarship,  of  equal  value,  is  just  now 
on  the  Continent,  and  his  cheque  will  be  duly  handed  to  him  on 
his  return. 

The  Chairman  :  My  last  duty  is  now  reached,  viz.,  to  vacate 
the  chair  in  favour  of  a  better  mini,  I  do  not  think  the  choice  of 
the  Institution  could  have  fallen  on  one  more  worthy  than  Dr. 
Hopkinson,  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much.  By  his  scientific  work, 
by  his  practical  contributions  to  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
dynamo,  and  by  his  careful  study  of  the  properties  of  the  materials 
that  we  use  in  the  construction  of  electrical  apparatus,  he  has 
done  more  almost  than  any  known  Englishman — or,  I  may  sav, 
any  man  in  any  country — to  forward  the  great  cause  of  electrical 
engineering.  I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  very  proud  to  be  succeeded 
by  such  a  great  man. 

Dr.  Hopkinson  then  took  the  chair. 


IMU.]  VOTE  UF  THANKS  TO  RETIRING  PRESIDENT.  3 

General  Webbek  :  It  is  my  unexpected,  but  warmly  appre- 
1.  duty  to  ask  the  Institution,  and  all  our  guests  present  here 
this  evening,  to  testify,  with  acclamation — "That  the  cordial 
*■  thanks  of  the  Institution  are  due  to  Mr.  t'rornpton  for  the  energy 
"  uud  ability  he  has  displayed  in  performing  the  duties  of  President 
**  during  the  past  year."  Of  his  energy  and  of  his  efficiency  those 
who  have  attended  our  meetings  are  fully  aware.  But  of  his 
*>nViency  in  your  Council  Chamber,  of  his  efficiency  as  chairman 
•  ■I  your  committees,  you  can  have  but  little  knowledge,  ex. 
through  your  previous  acquaintance  with  the  energy,  zeal,  and 
ability  which  he  has  given  to  all  the  work  that  he  has  undertaken 
daring  tin-  many  years  that  yoo  have  had  the  honour  and  pleasure 
of  knowing  him,  both  as  a  friend  and  a  fellow-engineer.  To  me, 
this  year  has  beeu  quite  a  red-letter  year,  because,  as  our  chairman, 

activity,  his  constant  attendance,  and  Lis  intimati- acquaintance 
with  iletai!,  have  brought  about  results  which,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
will  last,  I  think,  through  the  history  of  our  Institution.  As 
chairman  of  one  committee  in  particular — I  am  not  selecting  it, 
it  merely  cornea  to  my  mind  at  the  moment — the  committee  for 
the  revision  of  the  Fire  Risk  Rules — he  showed  a  power  ofleader- 

.  of  direction,  and  of  guidance,  which  we  do  not  often 
see  exercised  by  chairmen  of  committees.  I  will  not  occupy 
your  time  further,  but  leave  somebody  else  to  second  this 
resolution  which  I  propose  for  your  cordial  reception. 

Mr.  iJAXf.  SuiCLiiR:  1  have  very  much  pleasure  indeed  in 
-»•<■.  inding  tliH  resolution  so  eloquently  moved  by  General  Webber. 
In  the  presence  of  our  late  President  it  is  useless  to  say  any  more 
than  has  already  been  said ;  his  energy  and  ability  speak  for 
themselves.  We  have  only  to  tender  our  thanks  to  him  in  a 
hearty  manner. 

The  resolution  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  K.  E.  CBOMPTONj    Gentleman, — I  can  say  little,  except 

.  while  rilling  the  honourable  position  of  your  President,  I 
have  tried  to  do  what  I  could,  and  that  I  am  afraid  that  has  not 
l«-t.-!i  as  much  as  I  could  have  wished.  If  I  had  been  longer  at  it, 
perhaps  1  should  have  done  better;  the  fact  is,  one  is  just 
beginning  to  learn  the  work  at  the  very  time  one  leaves  ii.     I 
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only  hope  I  may  have  been   of  some   little  service.     I  am   sure 
tli'ise  who  follow  me  will  do  the  work  much  better. 

The  Preswent:  Gentlemen,— Before  proceeding  with  my 
Presidential  Address,  I  wiab  to  say  a  few  words  on  another 
subject.  Recent  events  have  made  unpleasant  revelations  to 
many  of  us.  They  have  shown  us  that  there  are,  among  other 
iteoples,  certain  persons  who  woukl  regard  with  satisfaction  any 
misfortune  which  might  befall  this  country,  and  that  any  little 
matter  of  dispute,  or  perhaps  any  error  committed  by  a  mere 
handful  of  our  countrymen,  may  be  magnified  by  those  persons 
who  do  not  like  us,  so  as  to  involve  us  iu  a  quarrel  with  peoples 
whom  we  have  always  been  iu  the  habit  of  regarding  as  our 
friends.  Such  a  quarrel  might  very  easily  cause  danger  to  our 
vital  interests.  To  provide  against  such  a  danger  is  not  a 
"jingo"  move.  It  threatens  no  one.  It  simply  means  that  we 
will  not  allow  the  consequences  which  might  follow,  even  from 
the  errors  or  the  follies  of  our  countrymen,  to  cause  terrible 
mischief  at  home.  Continental  nations  generally  aim  at 
obtaining  safety  by  compulsory  military  service,  with  ample  tim>- 
for  training,  from  every  able-bodied  citizen.  We  hope  to  obtain 
it  without  forcing  service  upon  anyone.  .Surely,  if  it  is  the  duty 
of  each  of  us  to  consider  what  he  personalty  can  contribute  to  the 
safety  of  his  country,  it  is  the  duty  of  any  great  Institution  such 
as  this  to  ascertain  whether  any  action  it  can  take  in  its  corporate 
capacity  can  be  made  to  help  towards  attaining  the  same  end ! 
JJow,  gentlemen,  you  possess  aptitudes  which  might  be  of  great 
use,  particularly  for  purposes  of  defence,  in  the  unhappy 
eventuality  of  war.  The  number  of  past  and  present  Royal 
Engineers  on  our  roll  shows  the  interest  which  military  men  take 
in  the  various  branches  of  our  profession.  If  you  think  of  the 
use  of  electricity  for  military  telegraphs,  search  lights,  the  trail- 
ing of  guns,  submarine  mines,  and  so  on,  I  think  you  will  agree 
that,  properly  organised,  our  technical  knowledge  might  be  very 
useful  indeed.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  you  would  be 
glad  to  give  your  services,  as  far  as  they  eoukl  be  made  useful. 
The  ipiestiou  is,  Ilow  can  that  be  done  ?  and,  What  steps  can  be 
taken  to  do  it  1     I  know   certainly  for  a  fact  that   anything  we 
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could  do  effectively  would  be  welcomed  heartily  by  (he  highest 
authorities  ia  the  Army.  Of  coarse,  too,  I  have  privately  eon* 
suited  some  of  our  members.  I  wrote  some  days  ago,  amongst 
others,  to  Lord  Kelvin,  as  one  of  the  oldest,  and  certainly  the 
most  distinguished,  amongst  us,  asking  what  lie  thought  of  the 
lea  of  utilising  the  qualifications  of  the  electrical  engineers  for 
a  purposes  of  national  defence.  He  writes:  *' I  cordially 
approve  of  your  movement  to  promote  the  utilisation  of  the 
*  patriotism  and  abilities  of  electrical  engineers  for  national 
defence,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  you  in 
"  respect  to  it.  I  hope  and  expect  valuable  results  for  our 
*'  country."  Others,  who  are  unable  to  be  here,  agree  that  such 
a  movement  would  be  eminently  useful,  and  at  the  present 
moment  would  be  likely  to  be  successful.     The   Council   have 

1'idingly  this  evening  passed  the  following  resolution : — 
'  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  render  available,  for  purposes 
1  of  national  defence,  the  technical  skill  of  electrical  engineers  j 
■  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  with  instructions  to  take 
'  such^measures  as  it  thinks  fit  to  attain  that,  end."  The  fol- 
owing  gentlemen  have  been  nominated  as  members  of  that 
committee : — The  President,  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  Mr.  Oroinpton, 
Mr.  H.  Edmunds,  Mr.  R.  S.  Erskine,  Mr.  A.  K.  Mavor,  and  Major- 
General  Webber,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number.  Probably 
this  "committee  will,  first  of  all,  ascertain  what  members  of  the 
Institution  are  willing  to  serve,  and  what  time  they  can  give 
raining.  It  will  also  ascertain  what  places  want  filling  in 
sting  corps,  and  endeavour  to  put  the  right  men  iu  the  way  of 
tilling  them.  If  we  have  more  men  than  there  are  vacancies  to 
be  rilled,  new  corps  might  be  formed  of  such  men.  These  are 
matters  of  detail  which  will  have  to  be  considered  by  this 
committee.     Gentlemen,  if  each  of  us  will  do  his  duty  according 

fhis   opportunities,  we   shall   succeed   in    rendering   valuable 
rvices  to  our  country. 

The  President's  remarks,  and  his  announcement  of  the  sti-ps 
t.ikcii  by  the  Council,  were  received  by  the  meeting  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm. 
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Mr.  R.  S.  Erskine  :  Gentlemen, — lam  sure  a  great  number  of 
members*  of  this  Institution  must  be  in  sympathy  wit  h  Dr.Hopkinson. 
I  am  sure  many  of  us  can,  and  will,  work,  in  one  way  or  another, 
in  the  manner  suggested  by  him.  I  think  some  expression  should 
be  given  this  evening  to  support  the  President  in  the  movement 
he  has  started. 

The  meeting  again  testified  its  warm  approval  of  the 
movement. 

The  President;  I  think  I  should  ascertain  whether  it  is  your 
desire  that  anything  further  should  now  be  said  on  this  subject. 
Those  who  think  that  we  should  delay  our  other  proceedings  a 
little,  and  hear  what  any  member  may  desire  to  say  on  the  matter, 
will  kindly  hold  up  their  hands. 

A  show  of  hands  having  been  taken, 

The  President  :  Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  that,  although  you 
have  so  warmly  evinced  your  Approval  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Council,  there  is  evidently  not  any  strong  feeling  that  more  need 
be  said  on  this  subject  at  the  present  moment,  and,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  therefore  I  will  proceed  with  my  Address. 


INAUGITIAL    ADDRESS. 
By  Dr.  John  Honuxsox,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  President. 


When  it  was  suddenly  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  a  second 
time  he  your  President,  I  felt  considerable  reluctance  to  accept 
the  duty.  This  reluctance  arose  from  two  causes.  Of  the  first  I 
am  ashamed — pure  laziness — and  of  it  the  less  I  say  the  better. 
The  second  was  a  ln.wafide  doubt,  as  to  whether  I  was  specially 
Mutable  for  the  poet.  But  it  soon  struck  me  that  that  was  a 
mutter  for  which  those  who  proposed  me  were  responsible,  and  not 
I  who  accepted,  but  had  not  Bought  the  office.  But,  if  I  felt  a 
temporary  reluctance,  do  Dot  suppose  thai  I  for  a  moment  failed 
to  appreciate  the  honour  which  had  been  done  me.  To  be  called 
by  his  fellow  professional  men  to  fill  the  chair  which  has  been 
occupied  by  men  of  such  distinction  as  Kelvin,  Siemens,  Abet, 
Crookes,  not  to  mention  others,  is  an  honour  of   which    anyone 
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may  confess  himself  proud.  After  once  having  occupied  this 
chair,  to  be  called  to  it  a  second  time  is  a.  greater  honour,  for  it 
shows  that  one's  efforts,  however  imperfect,  have  been  generously 
appreciated  by  those  for  whom  they  were  made.  I  thank  you  for 
the  honour,  and  assure  you  I  will  do  my  best  to  verify,  if  I  can, 
the  judgment  of  those  who  proposed  and  you  who  elected  me, 

ther  than  my  own  misgivings. 
The  century  which  is  now  just  drawing  to  a  close  baa  been  a 

ime   rernarkahte   above   all   other   times   for   the  extraordinary 

evelopment  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  in 
iticular  of  experimental  physic*  and  chemistry,  and  fur  the 
extent  of  the  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  to  useful 
purposes.  The  century  has  seen  the  discovery  of  the  mechaniird 
nature  of  heat,  of  the  spectroscope,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  science 

f  organic  chemistry;  it  has  seen  the  enormous  development  of 

he  application  of  the  steam  engine,  the  construction  of  our  rail- 
way system,  and  the  supersession  of  sailing  vessels  by  steamboats. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  develop- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  science,  and  its  application,  with  which 
this  Institution  has  to  deal.  Consider  what  was  known  of  the 
sciences   of   electricity   and    magnetism  at    the  end  of  the    last 

entury.  The  two  sciences  were  then  quite  unconnected.  In 
magnetism  the  properties  of  permanent  magnets  were  known — - 
that,  is  to  say,  it  was  known  that  steel  needles  could  be  rendered 
magnetic  by  rubbing  with  a  loadstone,  and  that  when  so  rendered 
magnetic   they  would  tend  to  remain  in  that  condition ;  it  was 

nown  that,  if  a  magnet  were  broken  in  pans,  each  part  would 
exhibit  North  and  South  poles  like  the  magnet  from  which  it  was 
broken  ;  it  was  also  known  that  the  earth  exhibited  properties  of 
magnetism,  inasmuch  as  a  magnetic  needle  free  to  move  would 
point,  on  the  whole,  to  the  North  ;  broadly  speaking,  what  we  know 
to-day  about  permanent  magnets  was  known,  and  that  was  about 
all.  The  practical  applications  were  limited  to  the  use  of  a 
magnetic  needle  in  the  mariner's  compass.  The  knowledge  of 
electricity  was  confined  to  what  is  now  known  as  electrostatics. 
certain  bodies  when  rubbed  exhibited  peculiar  properties, 

ttracting  and  repelling  each  other,  had  long  been  observed  ;  and 
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the  facte  expressed  fay  the  hypothesis  of  positive  and  negative 
electricity  were  known — namely,  that  two  pieces  of  amber  which 
had  been  rubbed  repelled  each  other,  two  pieces  of  glass  which 
had  been  rubbed  repelled  each  other,  but  a  piece  of  rubbed  glass 
and  a  piece  of  rubbed  amber  attracted  each  other.  In  a  general 
way  the  properties  of  conductors,  as  distinguished  from  insulators, 
were  also  known  in  their  relation  to  charges  of  frictionnl  electricity. 
Cavendish  had  made  elaborate  investigations  into  the  capacity  of 
condensers,  the  condensers  being  usually  of  glass,  and  being 
charged  by  the  old-fashioned  frictional  means.  Franklin  had 
proved  the  identity  of  the  cause  of  lightning  with  the  cause  of 
(he  sparks  produced  by  frictional  electricity.     Just  one  hundred 

re  ago  Galvani  bad  made  his  celebrated  experiments  showing 
that  the  muscles  of  the  limb  of  a  frog  were  disturbed  by  contact 
with  a  piece  of  copper  and  a  piece  of  zinc  which  touched  each 
other;  and  that  was  the  only  fact  which  up  to  that  time  had  ever 
been  observed  in  the  enormous  group  of  facts  which  now  constitute 
our  knowledge  of  the  production  of  electricity  by  chemical  action. 
Shortly  stated,  that  was  the  extent  of  our  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  electricity.  The  practical  applications  of 
this  knowledge  were  almost  nil.  I  can  recall  nothing  excepting 
the  provision  of  lightning  conductors  as  a  protection  to  buildings. 

It  is  worth  insisting  that  the  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  permanent  magnets  and  of  friotiootd 
electricity  during  the  century  have  not  been  of  great 
importance,  and  the  practical  applications  of  these  limited 
branches  of  knowledge  have  been  few.  If  one  is  asked  what 
uses  can  be  made  of  our  knowledge  of  frictional  electricity  apart 
from  the  phenomena  of  currents,  it  is  hard  to  name  anything 
of  importance.  In  like  manner,  in  regard  to  our  knowledge  of 
permanent  magnets,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  advances 
in  practical  applications  have  been  confined  to  improvements  in 
the  use  of  the  mariner's  comjjass,  which,  most  important  although 
they  are,  have  had  comparatively  little  share  in  the  changes  in 
our  com  lit  ions  which  the  last  hundred  years  have  witnessed. 
Almost  everything  in  the  way  of  practical  applications  of  electrical 
science  baa    been   the   outcome   of  subsequent  discoveries— the 
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oltaic  ceil,  discovered  by  Yalta  in  the  year   1800;   Davy"*  dis- 
rveriea    in    electrolysis ;    0.  nted'fl    discovery    of  the   action    of 
torrents  upon  magnets;  Ampere's  discoveries  of  the  mechanical 
action  of  current*  upon  currents;    and    Faraday's  discoveries  in 
electro-magnetism J  not  to  mention  the  names  of  eminent  men 
still     living.      Now  the  remarkable  thing  is   that  none  of  these 
phenomena  had  ever  been  witnessed  by  mortal    man.       It    was 
not  that,   they   were  constantly   occurring   around    us,  and  that 
the    explanation    had    not    lieen    seen  ;  it    is   the  fact  that  the 
phenomena  bad  never  bees  experienced.    It  would  seem  that  the 
phenomena  of  electric  currents  as  Yolta  discovered  them  do  not 
occur  in  nature  on  any  substantial  scale.     Electro-magnets  may 
be  regarded  as  purely  a  creation  of  the  human  mind;  so  far  as 
ve  know  at  present,  no  example  of  an  electro-magnet  is  found  in 
he  natural  world.      The  great  currents  produced  by  the  action 
of  electro-magnets  have,   so  far  as   we   know,  no  counterpart  in 
nature — not  only  no  counterpart  in  degree,  but  none  in  kind.     In 
reaped  our  BOfenee  differs  much  from  many  others.      In 
eehanies  and  in  heat  we  may  find  the  phenomenon  of  which 
e  make  use  OOflnrring  without  our  aid  on  an  enormously  greater 
scale  than   we  arc   RCSBBtooed  to  use;   changes   are   constantly 
ing  around  us,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  we  might  have 
aed  much  of  our  present  knowledge  by  the  aid  of  observation 
ithout  experiments.      But    it   is    not   so   with   electricity   and 
magnetism.      We  -In ndd   be   puzzled    even  now   to  adequately 
illustrate   the  facts  we   know   by  observation  alone  without  ex- 
ist. 
Let    us   consider   for   a    moment    the    practical    applications 
which  have  been   made  of  electrical    knowledge  during  the  last 
years.     The  first,  of  course,  is  the  telegraph.     What  are  the 
ientific    facta   which    have    been    used    in   the   development   of 
ilegraphy?      The   currents   are   generated   either  by   chemical 
or   electro-magnetic  means.      The  receiving  instruments 
ither  depend  for  their  action  on  the   action    of  currents  141011 
magnets,  or,  in  a   limited  nu  nber  of  cases,  on  electro-chemical 

CD.       We    might    put     it    broadly    thus — that,    with 
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non-conductors  and  certain  properties  of  condensers,  the  telegraph 
could  do  without  anything  that  was  known  up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  that  it  wholly  depends  upon  more  recent 
discoveries.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
more  recent  applications :  the  electric  light,  electric  transmission 
of  power,  and  the  rapidly  growing  department  of  electro- 
chemistry may  all  he  said  to  be  quite  independent  of  any  facts 
which  were  known  before  the  year  1800,  and  entirely  based  upon 
discoveries  made  since.  Suppose  it  were  a  fact  that  electricity 
could  not  be  produced  by  friction,  that  we  knew  nothing  con- 
cerning the  attraction  which  oppositely  electrified  bodies  have 
{breach  other,  that,  permanent  magnets  did  not  exist— or,  in  other 
words,  that  iron  had  no  hysteresis — would  it  make  any  material 
difference,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  practical  applications  of 
electrical  science  to  telegraphy,  telephony,  electric  light,  electric 
transmission  of  power,  or  electro-chemistry  'i  The  permanent 
magnets,  which  are  practically  used  only  in  instruments,  would 
be  at  once  replaced  by  electro-magnets,  and  the  apparatus  would 
woik  ju-(  as  it  does  now. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  :-how  that  the  knowledge 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  which  was  possessed  by  men  at  the 
em  I  of  the  last  century,  intensely  interesting  though  it  was,  has 
not  been  the  parent  of  the  great  applications  of  later  days ;  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  last  century  has  not  grown  in  any  great 
degree  upon  the  lines  which  existed  at  its  com  men  cement,  but 
that  our  advances  in  science,  as  in  practice,  were  the  result  of  the 
discoveries  which  were  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  practice  with  presidents  of  societies 
devoted  to  promoting  some  department  of  science,  theoretic  or 
applied,  to  deal  with  the  history  of  the  science  in  their 
presidential  addresses, — to  show  how  one  idea  has  led  up  to 
another,  and  how  marked  have  been  the  advances  made.  This 
evening  I  propose  to  adopt  a  different  course.  What  I  wish  to 
consider  is,  how  would  the  theory  of  electricity  have  been 
arranged  if  the  order  of  discovery  of  the  facts  of  the  science  had 
been  other  than  it  has  been'/     Here  I  owe  you  some  word 
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apology.  You  are  a  practical  body  more  immediately  interested 
in  the  application  of  science  to  the  service  of  man  than  in  the 
promotion  of  abstract  knowTedge.  The  justification  I  would  offer 
for  my  subject  is  that  the  science  of  electricity,  whether  viewed 
from    the   practical   or   theoretical    side,    is  in  a  state  of  extra- 

ircl manly  rapid  advance.     The  rules  of  practice  of  yesterday  are 

f  little  use  to-day,  hence  more  discussion  is  needed,  more 
ication  is  needed,  than  in  departments  which  are  in  a  more 
i!e  state,  Furthermore,  there  is  no  department  of  applied 
ience  in  which  the  connection  with  theory  is  so  close  and 
intimate.  The  practical  electrical  engineer  reads  eagerly  the 
results  of  those  who,  careless  whether  their  work  finds  application 
or  not,  labour  to  advance  knowledge ;  he  attacks  these  results 
whether  they  be  expressed  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  men  or  in 
mathematical  symbols.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  electricity,  viewed  from  the  scientific  side,  has  come 
bona  those  who  are  concerned  with  practical  application. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  find  a  closer  interdependence  of  pure  science 

,nd  practice.  In  what  I  have  to  say  there  will  be  much  that  is 
trite  and  obvious  to  the  merest  tyro  in  electricity.  What  I  wish 
to  do  is  to  show  how  the  facts  of  electrostatics  can  be 
explained  by  the  facts  of  current-electricity  without  hypothesis; 
and  it  in  necessary  to  rehearse  elementary  principles.  In  a 
complicated  subject  like  electricity,  in  which  the  appeals  to 
our  senses  are  indirect,  there  are  open  to  us  many  ways  of 
arranging  our  ideas,  any  one  of  which  will  give  us  a  consistent 
account  of  that  which  we  observe.  We  may  take  as  our 
fundamental  basis  one  or  other  of  various  groups  of  facts,  and 

educe  others  therefrom.     Thft  actual  arrangement   of  ideas  on 

e    subject    depends    in    a    measure    upon    the   accident   of  the 

ical   order  of  discovery.     Thus,  the  fact  that  actions  at  a 

distance  between  electrified  bodies  were  known  many  years  before 

kth-  phenomena  of  current-electricity  and  electro-magnetism  i- 
"ii  why  that  part  of  the  science  which  treats  of  such 
actions  is  to-day  treated  first  and  made  the  basis  of  the  rest. 
The  time  has,  I  think,  come  when  we  may  with  advantage 
consider  our  position,  and  see  whether  or  not  our  ideas  may  be 
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more  conveniently  arranged.  The  arrangement  which  is  most 
convenient  may  no  doubt  depend  upon  the  phenomena  which 
occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  tHe  practical  use  we  wish  to 
make  of  the  science.  Those  facts  arc  best  treated  as  fundamental 
which  are  most  frrijuently  used,  provided  they  are  sufficiently 
simple.  To  the  practical  electrician,  are  the  facts  of  current- 
electricity,  or  of  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  electrified 
bodies,  more  familiar?  Surely  the  transference  of  energy  by 
current  is  the  agent  by  which  almost  every  operation  he  purposes 
is  effected,  whilst  the  phenomena  of  electrostatics  touch  him 
only  at  points  in  the  theory  of  electrometers  and  go  forth.  I 
propose,  then,  tbis  evening  to  sketch  out  very  briefly,  ah  initio, 
how  we  may  base  the  science  of  electrostatics  ujjon  the  theory  of 
current -electricity  taken  as  fundamental.  We  might,  if  we  pleased, 
drop  the  word  "current"  altogether  and  substitute  another. 
It  seems  hardly  worth  while,  but  I  shall  ask  you  to  tear  in  mind 
that,  if  used  to-night,  it  does  not  connote  the  idea  of  anything 
flowing  along  the  conductor.  It  is  a  name  for  a  directed 
magnitude,  and  nothing  more.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
some  elementary  experiments,  but  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  trust, 
for  we  are  concerned  with  arranging   the  subject  on  as  small   B 

of  facts  as  is  consistent  with  rigid  deduction.  Please,  than, 
in  banish  from  your  minds  all  theory  on  the  subject,  and  let  us 
imagine  that  the  facts  of  current-electricity  are  first  discovered, 
and  that,  it  i-.  only  when  these  are  well  developed  that  electrostatic 

ttioiM  and  repulsions  are  found  out. 
In  a  vessel  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  a  piece  of  pure 
zinc,  or  of  zinc  carefully  amalgamated,  and  also  a  piece  of  copper, 
platinum,  silver,  or  carbon,  the  two  plates  not  being  in  contact 
with  each  other.  It  is  observed  that  no  change  takes  place ;  the 
acid  does  not  attack  either  plate.  The  two  plates  are  now 
touched  with  the  two  ends  of  a  wire  of  copper  or  other  metal  ; 
immediately  the  zinc  begins  to  dissolve  in  the  sulphuric  acid. 
and  gas — which,  if  collected,  proves  to  be  hydrogen — is  found 
on  the  copper  or  platinum  plate.  If  the  plates  are  large  and 
near  together,  and  the  wire  is  not  too  long  or  thick,  it 
becomes  very  sensibly  heated.     On   separating   the  wire   from 
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either  plate,  the  chemical  reaction  ami  the  heating  of  the 
wire  cease.     When  the  wire  touches  both  plates   there  is  then 

loprnent  of  chemical  energy  in  the  vessel  of  acid;  but  a 
part  of  tliis  energy  appears  as  heat,  uot  where  it  is  developed,  bat 
in  the  win-  connecting  the  plates.  Whether  this  energy  goes 
aeroea  the  space  of  air  between  the  zinc  plate  and  the  wire,  or 
whether  it  goes  along  the  wire,  we  do  not  know;  but  that  the 
two  plates  should  be  rendered  continuous  with  each  other  by  a 
wire  or  some  equivalent  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  chemical 
reaction  and  to  the  heating  of  the  wire. 

Let  two  such  vessels  of  dilate  acid,  with  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper,  be  provided,  and  let  the  copper  in  one  vessel  be  connected 

allieally  to  the  zinc  in  the  other:  nothing  happens  until  the 
cupper  iu  the  second  vessel  is  connected  to  the  zinc  of  the  tirst  ; 
then  both  zincs  are  dissolved,  hydrogen  is  liberated  on  both  copper 
lates,  and  the  connecting  wires  are  mure  or  less  heated. 

Again,  varying  the  experiment,  let  the  coppers  in  the  two 
neuls  in'  connected  together  and  the  zincs  be  connected  together: 
no  reaction  or  heating  occurs. 

The  combination  of  a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  copper 
dipping  separately  into  a  vessel  of  dilute  acid  is  called  a  "galvanic 
1,"  or  element ;  a  series  of  elements  connected  together  copper  to 
inc  is  called  a  "galvanic  battery."  Galvanic  elements  and  batteriea 
ake  a  multitude  of  forms  :  the  zinc  may  be  replaced  by  another 
metal — for  example,  cadmium — -and  the  copper  by  platinum  ;  many 
other  liquids  than  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  be  used;  but  all 
galvanic  batteries  have  this  in  common — to  cause  them  to  work, 
the  chain  or  circuit   must  be  completed  by  a  wire  touching  the 

I  zinc  at  one  end  of  the  series  and  the  copper  at  the  other,  and  then 
chemical  reactions  occur  in  the  cells,  and  heat  is  liberated  in  the 
metal  connections.     The  zinc  and  copper  plates,  or  their  eijuiva- 
at  the  ends  of  a  galvanic  battery  are  called  "  poles." 
Let    two  plates  of  platinum   dip  into  dilute   sulphuric  acid  ; 
connect  one  plate  by  means  of  a  wire  to  the  zinc  pole  of  a  battery, 
Other  plate  to  the  copper  pole.     fSo  soon  as   1 1. e  connections 
are  made,  cherniral  reactions  occur  in  the  cells  of  the  battery,  the 
connecting  wires  are  more  or  less  heated,  and,  further,  a  reaction 
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occurs  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  platinum  plates  dip,  the  water 
is  decomposed,  gases  are  liberated  on  the  two  plates  ;  if  these  are 
collected,  it  is  found  that  the  gu  from  the  plate  connected  to 
the  zinc  pole  is  hydrogen,  that  from  the  plate  connected  to  the 
copper  is  oxygen-  The  effects  cease  on  detaching  either  wire  from 
the  platinum  plate  or  the  pole  of  the  battery,  or  otherwise  inter- 
rupting the  continuity  of  the  circuit.  In  this  experiment  is  seen 
a  chemical  reaction  liberating  energy  in  the  cells  of  the  battery, 
and  another  chemical  reaction  absorbing  energy  in  the  vessel 
<  "Plaining  the  platinum  plates;  how  the  energy  passes  from  one 
vessel  to  the  other  we  do  not  know. 

The  experiment  may  be  varied.  Let  two  plates  of  zinc  or  other 
metal  dip  into  a  solution  of  salt  of  zinc  or  other  metal,  and  let.  the 
plates  be  connected  to  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  for  a  time. 
IF  the  plates  be  weighed  before  and  after  the  operation,  it  is  found 
that  the  plate  which  was  connected  to  the  zinc  pole  has  gained  in 
weight,  and  that  the  plate  which  has  been  connected  to  the  copper 
has  lost  an  equal  amount.  By  weighing  such  plates,  and  noting 
the  time  the  experiment  was  allowed  to  continue,  it  is  practicable 
to  examine  quantitatively  the  phenomena  of  a  galvanic  circuit. 
.Such  pair  of  plates  and  solution  of  salt  is  called  a  "  voltameter." 

Suppose  now  a  series  of  voltameters,  having  in  each  the  same 
metal,  are  connected  together  in  a  chain,  a  plate  of  one  to  a  plate 
of  the  next,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  chain  connected  to  the  two 
poles  of  a  battery,  it  is  found  that,  no  matter  what  be  the  size  and 
form  of  the  voltameters,  their  position,  or  the  arrangement  of  the 
connecting  wires,  there  is  the  same  gain  and  loss  of  weight  of  the 
plates  in  all  the  voltameters ;  it  is  further  found  that,  if  the  zincs 
of  the  cells  of  the  battery  are  weighed  before  and  after  the  experi- 
ment, and  if  the  metal  used  in  the  voltameter  be  zinc,  tlie 
quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  is  the  same  in  all  the  cells,  and  is  the 
same  as  that  transferred  in  each  voltameter.  The  rate  of  dissolu- 
tion and  deposit  is  the  same  in  the  several  voltameters  and  cells. 
In  a  closed  galvanic  circuit  we  have,  then,  a  measurable  something 
the  same  for  all  cross-sections  of  the  circuit,  measurable  by  the 
quantity  of  zinc  or  other  selected  metal  which  is  transferred  from 
one  plate  to  the  other  of  a  voltameter  in  a  unit  of  time.     This 
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-something  has  direction  as  well  as  magnitude,  and  as  the 
magnitude  may  he  represented  in  terms  of  any  unit  chosen  by  a 
numerical  quantity  C,  so  the  direction  may  be  represented  by  the 
sign  +  or  — .  It  is  arbitrarily  chosen  to  take  as  +  the  direction 
from  the  plate  which  loses  weight  to  that  which  gains  weight 
through  the  liquid  in  the  voltameter.  The  quantity  C  taken,  with 
its  sign,  is  called  the  galvanic  or  electric  current  round  the  circuit, 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  known  that  there  is  anything 
flowing  round  the  circuit. 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  a  simple  galvanic  circuit,  the  circuit 
divides  or  branches  as  indicated  in  the  sketch,  in  which  A,  1j.  < ', 
are  voltameters,  F  E  D  the  battery.     It  is  found  that  the  quantity 


of  ziuc  moved  in  B,  together  with  the  quantity  of  zinc  moved  in 
-  equal  to  the  quantity  moved  in  A.     This  gives  us  the  idea  of 

(urrent  in  the  branch  B  or  C,  and  we  may  say  that  the  current  in 
i  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  currents  in  B  and  C 
Not  all  bodies  are  competent  to  complete  a  galvanic  circuit. 
Trus,  if  the  copper  wires  which  serve  to  connect  the  poles  of  the 
celts  of  the  batteries  and  the  voltameter  are  any  of  them  replaced 
by  thread,  the  phenomena  of  galvanism  do  not  occur;  if  one  of 
the  wires  be  severed  and  a  piece  of  paraffined  paper  interposed, 
the  phenomena  do  not  occur. 

Thus  we  have  a  distinction  nf  gnbstancea  into  those  which  are 
capable  of  forming  continuously  part  of  a  galvanic  circuit  and 
those  which  are  not;  the  former  are  called  "conductors,"  the 
latter  "non-conductors,"  The  distinction  will  be  found  to  he 
really  one  of  degree. 

Consider  a  wire  forming  part  of  the  galvanic  circuit:  ufler  a 
short  time  no  change  occurs  in  the  wire;   it  is  heated  by   the 
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current,  and  it  loses  heat  by  heat  conduction,  convection,  or 
radiation.  It  is  possible  by  the  methods  of  calonraetry  to 
measure  the  total  quantity  of  energy  leaving  the  wire  as  beat  by 
these  agencies ;  it  must  be  equal  to  the  quantity  of  energy  brought 
into  the  wire  by  galvanic  agency. 

Again, consider  the  battery  itself.  A  certain  chemical  reaction 
is  going  on  ;  zinc  is  being  oxidised,  and  other  reactions  .ire  occur- 
ring. Of  the  net  amount  of  energy  liberated  per  secon  (  by  these, 
some  goes  to  heat  the  battery,  but  some  also  appear.-  in  parts  of 
the  circuit  external  to  the  battery — thai  IB,  leaves  the  battery  by 
galvanic  agency.  Thus  a  galvanic  current  is  an  instrument  which 
takes  energy  from  certain  parts  of  the  circuit  and  takes  it  into 
other  parts  of  the  circuit;  and  when  the  current  is  iteady  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  quantity  of  energy  taken  into  all  parts  of  the 
circuit  is  nil.  Denote  by  E  0  the  quantity  of  energy  per  unit  of 
time  taken  into  any  section,  A,  B,  of  the  galvanic  c  rcutt,  the 
positive  direction  of  the  current  being  from  A  to  B,  II  the  whole 
of  the  circuit  be  broken  into  sections,  the  algebraic  sutu  of  the 
values  of  EC  is  nil, but  the  value  of  C  is  the  same  for  a  I  -  ■<  tionsj 
hence  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  values  of  E  is  nil.  Lot  there  be 
any  quantity,  V,„  referred  to  each  poiut  of  the  eircuii.  suoh  that 
\'a  —  V„  =  E,  the  condition  that  the  sums  of  the  \alin  uf  K  shall 
be  nil  is  fulfilled.  K  is  therefore  properly  described  ad  ■  he  differ- 
ence of  two  (juantities,  one  peculiar  to  A,  the  othei  to  B;  it 
is  called  the  difference  of  potential  between  A  and  I'  ami  Va  is 
called  the  potential  at  A,  though  it  is  only  with  differences  of 
potential  that  we  are  concerned. 

Suppose  now  the  circuit  divides  at  A  into  two  or  more  in  anches, 
joining  again  at  B,  by  our  definition  the  difference  of  potential 
between  A  and  B  is  the  sum  of  the  energies  taken  per  uuil  if  time 
into  the  conductors  A,  B,  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  currents  is 
the  conductors  A,  It.  We  have  now  to  show  that  me  energy 
taken  into  each  of  the  conductors  A,  B,  is  equal  to  the  jiffeience  of 
potential  between  A  and  B  multiplied  by  the  curreiil  in  that 
conductor.  This  is  by  no  means  obvious,  but  dependn  on  au 
assumption  of  an  experimental  truth,  viz.,  that  in  .>  ;  eu  con- 
ductor the  energy  taken  into  it  by  the  current  is  a  fund  ion  of  the 
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current  only,  and  is  independent  of  other  conditions  external  to 
the  conductor.  Granted  this,  it  easily  follows  that,  if  two  or  more 
»■<  inductors  be  joined  at  A  and  B,  the  potential  difference  between 
A  and  B  deduced  from  each  will  be  the  same. 

As  we  have  defined  difference  of  potential  by  means  of  work 
done  in  a  conductor  when  a  given  current  exists  in  it,  the  laws 
of  resistance  must  have  the  same  basis.  In  the  case  of  a  homo- 
geneous metallic  conductor  under  given  constant  physical 
conditions  of  temperature,  stress,  and  magnetic  field  carrying  a 
constant  galvanic  current  C,  Joule  found  that  the  heat  liberated 
ptt  unit  of  time  varies  as  the  square  of  C  =  KCa  when   R  is  a 

•tant  relative  to  C  for  the  conductor.  Whence  follows  that 
E  =  HO  R  is  called  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  conductor. 
Kor  metallic  conductors  R  is  constant,  but  the  constant  R  does 

Pnot  exist  for  all  conductors;  for  the  electric  arc,  for  example,  the 
-at  generated  varies  more  nearly  as  0  than  as  C4,  and  therefore 
is  more  nearly  constant  than  varying  as  C. 
We  have  now  gained  two  fimdarnental  ideas — -that  of  galvanic 
current,  and  difference  of  potential.  In  terras  of  what  units  are 
we  to  measure  them  ?  We  have  only  one  unit  to  choose,  because 
EG  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  our  mechanical  unit  of  power. 
If  a  unit  were  to  he  fixed  at  this  stage,  it  would  be  natural  to 
define    either   a    unit    of  current   or   of  resistance   the   ratio  of 
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7;  for  example,  we  might  say  the  unit  of  current  shall   be  that 


current  whereby  a  unit  weight  of  distilled  water  is  decomposed 
pet  second  ;  or  we  might  say,  let  the  resistance  of  a  piece  of  wire 
of  defined  shape  and  material  at  a  definite  temperature  be  the 
unit  of  resistance.  The  units  iu  general  use  have  an  electro- 
magnetic basis,  but  be  it  observed  that  all  rational  systems 
must  be  such  that  EC  is  expressed  iu  some  ordinary  mechanical 
units, 

\W    have    supposed    that    galvanic   effects    are  measured    by 
tnical  change,  and  that  the  rate  of  galvanic  effect — or,  as  it  is 
enerally  called,  the  electric  current — is  measured  by  the  rate  of 
«al  change.     From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  it  would  be 
ssible   to   thus   measure   electric    currents ;    but  for   practical 
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purposes  other  means  are  Adopted — electrometers,  galvanornetn  I, 
elei-tro-dynnmoineters,  and  the  like.  With  a  description  of  such 
instruments  and  their  methods  of  use  I  have  not  the  time  to 
concern  myself  this  evening.  We  must  assume  that  we  have  the 
means  of  measuring  C,  the  galvanic  or  electric  current  so  called, 
at  any  instant,  and  E,  the  difference  of  potential,  whether  thoM 
be  great  or  small,  and  with  any  desired  accuracy. 

We  should  now  lie  in  a  jwsition  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
galvanic  batteries  and  of  electrolysis,  and  the  theory  of  the 
distribution  of  currents  in  systems  of  conductors  of  any  form,  and 
we  are  in  a  position  to  place  the  theory  of  thermo-electricity  upon 
a  thermo-dynamie  haiis  without  the  introduction  of  any  fresh 
idea.  These,  however,  I  leave  on  one  side,  and  hasten  to  consider 
how  the  phenomena  of  electrostatics  cau  he  based  upon  what  we 
have  been  discussing.  There  is  a  broad  group  of  facts  very 
familiar  to  the  practical  electrician  engaged  in  laying  telegraphic 
cables  of  which  I  have  as  yet  given  no  account:  I  refer  to  tin- 
phenomena  of  capacity.  Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
statement  that  I  made  that  if  a  slip  of  paraffined  jiajier  wen 
interposed  between  the  two  parts  of  a  conductor  no  electrical 
action  would  occur.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  paraffined  paper 
interposed  between  the  ends  of  a  wire,  we  have  a  very  large 
number  of  sheets  of  tinfoil  separated  from  each  other  by 
paraffined  paper  in  such  wise  that  we  have  a  great  area 
of  tinfoil  connected  together,  and  separated  from  another 
great  area  of  tinfoil  by  nothing  more  than  the  paraffined 
paper.  If  now  these  two  areas  of  tinfoil  are  suddenly 
connected  to  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  we  find  that 
it  ia  by  no  means  true  that  no  galvanic  effect  will  ensue;  we  find 
that  a  galvanic  current  exists,  but  that,  whilst  it  begins  with  a 
large  quantity,  this  quantity  goes  on  diminishing  until,  barring 
the  slight  imperfection  of  insulation  of  the  paraffined  paper,  it 
becomes  nil.  We  find,  then,  that  it  is  not  true  to  state  that 
paraffined  paper  cannot  form  a  part  of  a  galvanic  circuit ;  it  can 
form  a  pari  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  but  it  does  sounder  completely 
different  laws  to  the  metallic  conductor.  With  the  metallic  con- 
ductor the  difference  of  ]>olential  at  its  two  ends  depends  only  on 
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the  current  which  then  exists  in  that  ooodaoto?,  and  not  at  all 
upon  the  currents  which  have  previous!;  existed;  with  paraffined 
paper,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
ghoetfl  or  tinfoil  depends  POt  at  all  upon  the  then  current,  hut 
entirely  upon  the  currents  wliich  have  existed  since  its  two  coat- 
ings were  connected  together,  and  tin?  times  for  which  they  have 
existed,  A  galvanic  current  may  be  measured  by  the  rate  of 
electrolysis  ;  being  measured  by  a  rate*  its  time  integral  will  have 
■.perfectly  definite  meaning,  and  will  lie  measured  by  the  total 
quantity  of  substance  which  would  be  decomposed  in  a  voltameter 
in  t  lie  circuit.  We  find  that  the  difference  of  potential  between 
*  he  two  coatings  of  the  paraffin  condenser  is  proportional  to  the 
time  integral  of  the  current  since  the  time  at  which  the  coat- 
ings were  connected  together  last.  The  constant  ratio  of  this  time 
integral  of  current  to  the  difference  of  potential  is  called  the 
••  capacity  "  of  the  condenser,  Suppose  now  that  the  condenser  has 
been  connected  to  a  galvanic  battery  and  the  time  integral  of  the 
•current  has  been  measured ;  let  now  the  coatings  of  the  condenser 
be  disconnected  from  the  battery  and  be  connected  together 
through  anv  instrument  for  measuring  the  time  integral  of  current : 
f  this  is  accomplished  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  loss  by  imperfect 
insulation  to  be  negligible,  we  rind  that  the  time  integral  in  the 
second  case  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  it  was  in  the  first. 
Here,  again,  is  a  difference  from  conduction  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
If  a  conductor  in  which  a  current  has  existed  be  disconnected 
from  the  source  of  curreut  and  be  oonseeted  to  any  measuriug 

niment,  no  return  current  will  be  observed.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  new  order  of  facts  presented  in  an  extreme  case,  hut,  in 
feet,  applicable  to  all  kinJs  of  insulators.  Suppose  we  diminish 
the  area  of  surface  of  t lie  paraffined  paper,  we  diminish  pro  rata 
the  capacity  of  the  condenser ;  but  even  when  the  paraffined  paper 
i-  merely  interposed  between  the  ends  of  two  copper  wires  it  still 
will  be  a  condenser  having  a  definite  capacity.     There  is  no  need 

u -e  paraffined  paper  to  form  a  condenser.     Two  metallic  plates 

ay  be   insulated  and  placed  parallel  to  each  other :  if  they   be 

nueeted  one  to  one  pole  of  a  battery,  the  other  to  the  other,  a 

•current  will  exist  for  a  finite  time;  if  they  are  now  disconnect ad 
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from  the  battery  and  connected  to  eaeh  other  through  a  suitable 
instrument  for  measuring  the  time  integral  of  current,  a  return 
current  exists  for  a  finite  time.  Consider  now  B  condenser  con- 
sisting of  two  [uirallel  plates  of  very  large  area  placed  near  to  each 
other :  its  capacity  varies  as  the  area  of  the  plates,  and  it  also 
varies  inversely  as  the  distance  between  them — laws  precisely 
analogous  to  those  of  conductors.  It  also,  as  might  lie  expect  ed, 
depends  upon  the  material  interposed  between  the  two  platen. 
Since  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  varies  as  the  area,  and  in- 
versely as  the  distance,  whatever  he  the  substance  Ijetween  the 
plates,  there  is  a  constant  for  every  substance  analogous  to  the 
specific  conductivity  of  the  material;  this  constant  is  called  the 
"specific  inductive  capacity  "  of  the  material. 

That  the  magnetic  affects  uf  the  transient  galvanic  currents 
in  insulators  are  the  same  a-  of  corresponding  currents  in  con- 
ductors, is  a  fundamental  taw  at  the  basis  of  Maxwell's  theory  of 
electro-magnetism;  it  was,  I  believe,  first  definitely  propounded 
by  Maxwell,  and  it  is  one  over  which  some  of  the  most  eminent 
minds  have  since  contended.  You  will  notice  how,  if  the  subject 
be  arranged  in  the  unhistorical,  but  not  unnatural,  way  I  have 
adopted  this  evening,  this  law  drops  so  easily  into  its  plaee, 
that  its  assumption  would  he  almost  unnoticed.  Why  should 
we  assume  that  the  magnetic  effects  of  electric  currents  in 
insulators  and  in  conductors  are  different  ?  By  far  the  most 
natural  assumption  is  that  they  are  the  same. 

Maxwell's  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light — one  of  the  great 
generalisations  of  the  century — is  directly  based  upon  this  law. 
What  is  this  theory?  It  is  simple  enough  in  its  character, 
broadly  stated.  Suppose  you  have  an  electrical  disturbance,  a 
transient  galvanic  current,  in  any  dielectric,  this  disturbance — 
assuming  the  magnetic  effects  of  currents  in  dielectrics  to  be  the 
same  as  in  conductors — will  be  propagated  as  a  wave  in  directions 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  currents.  The  velocity  of 
the  wave  can  be  calculated  from  purely  electrical  experimental 
knowledge ;  it  is  3  x,  10'",  if  the  dielectric  be  a  vacuum. 
The  velocity  of  light  is  3  x  10"'.  We  know  notiiing  of  what 
light  is;  we  do  know  that  it  is  a  wave,  and  that  the  distorbamoB 
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s    perpendicular  to  the    direction    of  transmission   of  the  light  ; 

tit  what,  is  the  ultimate  nature  of  that  disturbance  we  have 
no  idea  from  the  standpoint  of  the  science  of  light.  Is  it.  not 
infinitely  probable  that  the  wnves  of  light  are  none  other 
than  the  electrical  waves  which  we  know  must  exist,  and  must 
propagated  with  the  observed  velocity  of  light?  And, 
mark,  this  theory  demands  no  ether ;  it  merely  identities  the 
phenomenon  of  light  with  known  phenomena  of  electricity  and 
magnetism;  it  demands  no  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  nature 
of  these  phenomena,  it  demands  only  a  knowledge  of  their  law-. 
Surely  Maxwell's  generalisation  is  similar  both  in  kind  and  in 
magnitude  with  the  discovery  of  universal  gravitation.  Newton 
showed  that  the  force  which  caused  any  body — an  apple,  if  you 
like— to  fall  on  our  earth  was  the  same  as  the  force  which  kept 
the  pJaaeta  in  their  courses.  He  gave  no  theory  of  how  that  force 
was  transmitted,  nor  of  what,  in  its  inmost  nature,  it  was.  He 
merely  identified  the  two  forces  as  one.  80  now  Maxwell's 
theory  may  be  shorn  of  all  reference  to  an  ether ;  it  identities  as 
one  the  forces  whereby  light  is  transmitted  and  the  forces  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  our  dynamo  machines,  and  shows  that 
they  are  measurably  the  same.  It  does  not  pretend  to  say  what 
electricity  and  magnetism  are,  or  what,  if  any,  is  the  medium 
whereby  the  disturbances  on  which  both  depend  are  transmitted. 
Whether  the  postulate  of  an  all-pervading  ether  be,  or  be  not,  a 
metaphysical  necessity,  surely  it  is  well   for  the  practical  man  and 

he  physicist  to  leave  the  question  to  the  metaphysician.  My 
point,  however,  is  that  the  hypothesis  of  two  electric  fluids  and  the 

thereal  theory    of   light    have  rather  delayed   than   accelerated 

he  acceptance  of  a  great  generalisation.      Let  us  now  return  to 

lementary  matters. 

1  have  just,  stated  that  the  capacity  of  two  large  plates  near 

nd  parallel  to  each  other  varies  as  their  area,  and  inversely  as 
their  distance,     In  what   units  are  we  to  measure  capacity  ?     If 
e  have  already  chosen  a  unit  of  resistance,  a  unit  of  capacity  must 

bllow  from  that  through  the  units  of  potential  and  current.  It 
would  be  the  capacity  of  that  condenser  which,  if  brought  to  unit 
difference  of  potential,  would  discharge  a  galvanic  current  whose 
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time  integral  was  unit  current  far  unit  time.  It  would  be  quite 
natural  to  define  as  a  unit  of  resistance  the  resistance  between 
opposite  faces  of  a  cube  of  a  defined  substance  at  a  defined 
temperature,  in  which  ease  the  dimensions  of  resistance  would  be 
the  reciprocal  of  a  length.  Or,  again,  we  might  lay  by  a 
piece  of  wire  and  carefully  preserve  it,  and  say,  let  that  be  our 
unit  of  resistance.  Then  resistance  would  have  no  dimensions  in 
terms  of  mass,  length,  and  time — it  would  be  a  fundamental  unit. 
In  either  ease  we  should  introduce  physical  constants  into  our 
formula1  for  electrostatic  and  electro-magnetic  phenomena, 
depending  in  the  one  case  on  the  physical  properties  of  the 
substance  chosen,  in  the  other  on  its  actual  dimensions.  If  the 
history  of  electrical  discovery  had  followed  the  course  adopted  in 
this  discourse,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  fix  upon  a  unit  of 
capacity  at  the  point  we  have  now  reached,  it  would  have  been 
very  natural  to  have  taken  the  capacity  per  square  centimetre  of 
two  plates  at  unit  distance,  the  insulating  medium  being  vacuum. 
We  shall  see  shortly  what  is  the  actual  electrostatic  unit  which 
has  been  chosen,  but  the  fact  is  there  is  nothing  specially  natural, 
nothing  specially  absolute  in  the  choice. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  to  know  the  capacities  of 
condensers  of  various  forms.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
a  sphere  enclosed  concentrically  within  another  sphere.  If  r„  rs,  be 
the  radii  of  the  two  spheres,  the  result  is  that  the  capacity  varies 

Y     t' 

as  '-  ;  if  r.,  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  r„  the  capacity 

varies  as  ,\.  The  electrostatic  unit  of  capacity  ordinarily  adopted 
as  absolute  is  the  capacity  of  a.  sphere  of  unit  radius  enclosed 
concentrically  in  a  very  great  sphere,  with  vacuum  as  insulator. 
From  this,  remembering  that  the  product  of  a  difference  of 
potential  and  a  galvanic  current  shall  be  power  in  ordinary 
mechanical  units,  all  other  units  will  follow.  Thus  time  integral 
of  current  divided  by  difference  of  potential  or  capacity  is  a  line ; 
therefore  conductivity  is  a  velocity,  and  resistance  the  reciprocal  of 
a  velocity.  Difference  of  potential  multiplied  by  current  is  power, 
and  has  dimensions  M  1. ,  T3,  but  potential  divided  by  current  has 
dimensions T/L j  therefore  current  squared  has  dimensions  M  L'/T*, 
and  current  M*  L  =/'!",  and  so  on. 
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Again,  the  capacity  of  two  plates,  area  A,  distance  x,  can  be 
deduced  from  that  of  two  concentric  spheres  at  a  small  distance 
apart :  it  is  A/4  tt  X  hi  these  units. 

We  may  now  prove  that  mechanical  forces  must  exist  between 
the  plates  of  a  charged  condenser.  Let  a  condenser  he  formed  of 
t  wo  jiarallel  plates  of  area  A  at  a  distance  x  from  each  other,  the 
distance  X  being  capable  of  variation  ;  let  the  condenser  be 
charged  to  a  given  difference  of  potential,  and  then  insulated,  and 
the  position  of  the  plates  in  relation  to  each  other  varied.  If  the 
condenser  be  then  discharged,  it  is  found,  first  of  all,  that  the  total 
discharge  is  the  same  however  the  position  of  the  plates  be  varied. 
Suppose  now  that  the  condenser  be  charged  to  a  difference  of 
potential  E,  and  n  quantity,  or  time  integral,  of  current  Q,  the 
work  done  in  so  charging  the  condenser  will  be  £  E  Q.  Let  now 
the  condenser  Ik-  insulated,  and  the  distance  of  the  plates 
increased  to  x  +  8  x :  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  will  be 
diminished  in  the  ratio  xj(ps  +  Bx)i  and  therefore,  since  tlie 
quantity  remains  the  same,  the  difference  of  potential  will  have 
increased  to  E  (x  +  Bx)lx.  Now  discharge  the  condenser,  The 
work  dene  by  the-  discharge  will  be  4  E  Q  (as  +  8  x)jx,  or  an 
amount  of  work  -£  E  <j  $xfx  greater  than  was  done  in  charging  the 
condenser.  This  work  must  come  from  somewhere.  The  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  introduced  is  by  the  work  done  in 
separating  the  plates  from  each  other.  To  increase  the  distance 
lift  ween  the  two  plates  by  an  amount  8  a;  therefore  requires  that 
we  shall  do  mechanical  work  JEQS»/«  upon  tin-  plates.     This 

l hanical  work  is  done  through  a  distance  Bx,  therefore  a  force 

most  be  exerted  in  separating  equal  to  £  EQ';i.';  hence  it  follows, 
M  a  matter  of  noocooary  consequence  from  the  laws  of  the 
capacity  of  conducting  surfaces  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
Hint   those   surfaces   shall    when   charged    act  mechanically  upon 

each  other;  and  the  amount  of  mechanical  force  is  determined. 

E  A 
Now  -     -  is  eqnal  to  Q,  hence  the  force  between  the  plates  is 

•j  ^  yi 
'—t — .     Let  us  now  suppose  that  matter  is  laid  upon  each  plate 

of  density  -7,  and  that  the  matter  on  one  plate  attracts  that  on 
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the  other  plate  with  a  force  varyiug  as  the  inverse  square  of  th 
distance:  the   resultant  attractive    force   between   the    plat- 
2  77  I  i- 


exactly 


hence  we  should  accurately  express  the  facts  of 


attraction  of  two  plates  if  we  said  there  is  on  each  plate  a  charge 
of  electric  substance,  and  every  particle  of  substance  on  the  one 
plate  attracts  every  particle  on  the  other  with  a  force  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  But.  that  the  facts  can 
be  so  expressed  is  no  evidence  tbat  any  such  electric  substance 
exists. 

I  do  not  propose  to  touch  on  electro-magnetic  and  magnetic 
phenomena;  I  would  only  point  out  this:  Just  as  electrostatics 
has  been  based  on  action  at  a  distance  between  hypothetical 
electric  fluids,  so  magnetism  has  been  based  on  the  action  at  a 
distance  of  hypothetical  magnetic  fluids.  There  ca,n  be  no  doubt 
that  the  science  could  be  easily  rearranged,  and  that  the 
phenomena  of  electro-magnetism  could  be  made  fundamental, 
and  thai  thfl  facts  concerning  permanent  magnets  could  be  made 
subsidiary  thereto,  exactly  as  we  have  deduced  this  evening  the 
fiicts  of  electric  attraction  from  the  phenomena  of  current- 
electricity.  1  believe  that  in  the  future  this  is  the  way  the 
science  must  be  arranged  for  practical  men.  They  are  but 
little  concerned  with  the  attractions  between  charged  spheres 
and  the  like,  and  very  much  concerned  with  the  laws  of  currents 
and  differences  of  potential  and  capacities.  The  theory  of 
permanent  magnets  has  for  the  modern  electrical  engineer  only 
a  general  interest,  but  the  laws  of  magnetic  circuits  and  induction 
therein  are  all-important.  It  would  seem  that  the  subject  needs 
rearranging,  and  that  that  which,  is  most  important  should  he 
put  most  prominently  forward.  I  even  venture  to  think  thnt 
tliis  would  be  no  loss  to  pure  science;  we  should  see  with 
increased  clearness  how  little  we  know  what  electrical  phe- 
nomena really  are,  and  how  much  we  know  of  how 
electrical  laws  work.  We  should  see  how  much  there 
is  tbat  is  arbitrary  and  conventional,  and  by  no  means  absolute. 
in  the  system  of  units  we  have  adopted.  The  science  of  elec- 
tricity is  so  essential  to  the  practical   electrical  engineer  that  it 
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should  be  arranged  so  that  he  can  learn  in  logical  order  what  he 
most  wants  to  know.  In  what  I  have  briefly  indicated  there  will 
he  something  which  is  trite  to  all,  and  something  perhaps  not 
easy  to  comprehend  when  stated  too  shortly.  My  aim  lias  been 
rather  to  excite  in  your  minds  discontent  with  the  way  in  which 
the  science  of  electricity  is  usually  arranged,  in  the  hope  that  mch 
discontent  may  take  an  articulate  form,  and  become  a  demand  for 
something  more  convenient  f-:>r  your  particular  purpose.  Winn 
the  demand  becomes  clear  it  will  not  he  long  before  it  is 
supplied." 

Professor  Su.vanus  p.  Thompson  :  Mr,  President  and  gentle- 
men,— Very  unexpectedly  there  has  been  entrusted  to  me  a 
1.  —mIik inn  to  move.  It  is — "That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting 
"  are  due  to  the  President  for  the  interesting  Address  just 
*'  delivered  by  him,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  permit  its 
"  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  Institution."  We  cannot, 
Sir,  thank  you  too  heartily  for  the  stimulus  which  you  have  given 
us  to  modernising  the  science  which  this  Institution  is  established 

romote,  and  over  which  you  are  to  preside  during  the  coming 
twelve  months,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  long  felt  that  we 
were  too  much  hound  hy  the  methods,  the  ideas,  and  the  language 
of  those  who  have  preceded  us  ;  and  if  we  can  manage  to  dispense 
with  the  antiquated  wajs  of  the  last  century,  and  adopt  your 
suggestion  of  living  in  our  own  century,  I  am  sure,  not  only  that 
we  shall  be  gainers,  but  that  our  science  will  also  gain.  Then-  U 
notbing  to  regret,  Sir,  in  your  new  mode  of  treating  electrical 
subjects.  It  is  not  altogether  new  to  some  of  us.  I  had  hoped 
it  might  have  been  still  more  modern,  and  that,  as  you  have 
left  aside  electrostatics  altogether,  you  might  have  based  yourself 
on  the  dynamo  rather  than  on  the  antiquated  galvanic  cell;  hut 
that  is  by  way  of  criticism.     We  thank  you  very  heartily,  and  are 

*  I  am  iu formed  by  Professor  8,  P.  Thompson  that  he  has  for  some  time  past 
in  hii  lectures  begun  the  subject  of  electricity  with  the  consideration  of  currents. 
Mj  attention  bis  also  been  called  to  ProfcBSor  Ayrton'a  excellent  book  oo 
"Practical  Electricity"  (1S8C),  and  to  Dr.  Walnuler's  book  oil  "The  BleetrU 
'•Current"  flW),  with  the  contents  of  which  I  ought  to  have  been,  but  wa*  not, 
acquainted,  in  which  a  similar  arrangement  of  the  subject  has  la-en  adopted.— J    D. 
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glad  to  recognise  that  you  are  among  those  who  deem  it  an  honour 
t<>  t"ach.  We  also  beg  you  to  allow  your  Address  to  be  printed  in 
our  Proceedings!. 

Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy  :  It  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  second  the  motion  of  Professor  Silvanns  Thompson — a 
motion  which  has  already  been  received  in  a  perfectly  unmistak- 
able manner  by  the  meeting,  A  very  large  number  of  members 
of  this  Institution  have,  unfortunately,  passed  a  certain  age;  and 
when  they  have  passed  »  certain  age  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  electricity  they  learnt  was  of  the  century  before 
last,  and  that  when  they  had  to  work  with  another  kind  of  electricity 
they  found  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  two — and  to 
some  of  us.  I  am  afraid,  that  gulf  is  only  just  beginning  to  be 
bridged  over.  I  think,  Sir,  that  if  you  have  helped  forward,  from 
the  academic  ride,  the  education  of  the  coming  engineers  in  such 
a  manner  that  that  gulf  shall  no  longer  for  them  have  any 
existence,  you  will,  in  that  alone,  have  added  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  many  matter?  for  which  we  are  all  so  much 
indebted  to  yon,  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
Professor  Thompson's  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Tie  President,  in  reply :  Gentlemen,— I  thank  you  very 
heartily  fur  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  my  humble 
efforts  this  evening.  I  fear  they  have  been  very  imperfect,  but  I 
confess  I  feel  I  have  some  excuse  in  the  very  short  time  that  has. 
elapsed  since  I  knew  that  this  important  office  would  be  placed 
upon  my  shoulders. 

I  have  to  announce  that  the  scrutineers  report  the  following 
candidates  to  have  been  duly  elected  this  evening : — 


Charles  M.  Hall. 
Christian  Vilhehn  Kursch 


Foreign    Members: 

Felix  J.  L.  Melotte. 
Louis  de  la  Pefia  v  Britna. 


C.  Poulsen. 


Member? : 
A.  M.  Billington. 
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Frederic  J.  An  sun, 
Henry  ( 'arr. 
Arthur  Dalby  Chainen. 
Henry  Coles. 
Thomas  Davis. 
Herbert  It.  Harper. 


Thomas  Edward  Ingoldhy. 


Associates : 

Leopold  Lucas. 

William  Maurice. 

William  Bourchier  Nicholson, 

JoIid  Francis   Pawsey. 

John  Horace  Reeves,  M.A. 

Arthur  Dudley  Southam. 


James  William  Speight. 


William  Edwin  Toll. 


Students: 


Ernest  Bernstein. 
John  Muir  Donaldson, 
George  L.  Eynon. 
Charles  C.  Garrard. 
Frank  Graham. 
Selwyn  Sea  field  Grant 
E.  B.  Gray. 
Walter  Hall. 


Leopold  H.  Harris. 
T.  A.  Kerr. 

Arnold  G.  Livesay, 
Edgar  Walford  Marchant. 
H.  R.  Mott. 
Harry  Charles  Weston. 
Harry  George  Whiting. 
Arthur  Stanley  Williams. 


The  meeting  adjourned  to  January  23rd. 


BEATH  OF  PRINCE  HENRY  OF  RATTENBERG.    [Jud.  23rd. 


The  Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  the  Institution  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  2u,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  23rd,  1896 — Sir  David  Salomons, 
Bart.,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The   minutes    of   the    ordinary   General    Meeting   held   on 
January  16th  were  read  and  approved. 

The  names  of  new  candidates  for  election  into  the  Institution 
were  announced  and  ordered  to  be  suspended. 

The    following    transfers    were    announced    as    having    been 
approved  by  the  Council : — 

From  the  class  of  Students  to  that  of  Associates — 


Harold  William  Clayden. 
Arthur  Clifford. 
Frederic  Dig  by  Latimer. 


James  Mathieson  Mactie. 
Herbert  William  Miller. 
Charles  Barnard  Wigg. 


Mr.  D.  Bates  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Clay  were  appointed  scrutineers 
of  t  he  ballot. 


The  Chairman  (Sir  David  Salomons,  Biirt.)  :  It  is  only  one 
week  since  that  we  met  in  this  room  in  a  joyful  spirit  to  move  a 
resolution  to  tender  our  services  to  Her  Majesty  to  assist  her  in 
case  of  need,  to  defend  her  throne  and  her  country.  In  one  short 
week  these  feelings  of  pleasure  have  been  converted  into  those  of 
Borrow.  A  cloud  has  come  over  the  Palace,  A  very  estimable 
and  venerable  Sovereign,  an  excellent  mother,  and  a  good  woman, 
has  lost  her  Son-in-Law,  and  a  beloved  Princess  of  ours  has  lost,  in 
this  world,  her  Husband.  We  know  well  that  when  there  has 
been  a  calamity  in  this  country  or  in  any  other  country  afflicting 
any  number  of  people,  or  even  a  single  person,  Her  Majesty  has 
always  lioen  the  first  to  sympathise  with  them  in  their  grief.  At 
a  moment  as  this,  we,  as  Englishmen  and  men,  quite  apart 
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from    our   nationality,   join   our  hearts  with  thoHe  of  the  Royal 

J  *        Salomon*. 

Family,  when  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  are  so  distressed, 
in  expressing  our  deep  grief  and  sympathy  with  them  in  1  heir 
trouble,  I  will  ask  you  to  pass  a  special  resolution  (that  it  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  right  quarter)  expressive  of  the  great  regret 
with  which  the  Institution  has  received  the  news  of  the  untimely 
deatli  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  and 
that  the  members  desiie  to  be  allowed  to  lay  before  Her  Most 
<rraeious  Majesty  the  expression  of  profound  sympathy  with  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  in  the  great  bereavement  which 
has  overtaken  them.  This  resolution  requires  no  seconder, 
although  I  understand  that  a  Member  of  Council  who  has 
been  in  the  Army  for  many  years,  and  who  has  naturally,  iu 
common  with  us,  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  will  say  a  few 
words,  so  that  it  may  go  from  this  meeting  of  the  Institution  not 
only  as  the  expression  from  the  Chair,  hut  also  from  the  Council 
and  from  the  members,  that  this  resolution  is  not  merely  one  of 
form,  hut  one  of  true  sentiment  on  our  part. 

Major-tieneral  Webbeh,  C.B. :  In  con  for  mi  ty  with  the  wish  of  «»].-o«.. 
tho  Council,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being  allowed  to  add  a  few- 
words  to  those  in  which  you,  Sir,  have  so  eloquently  expressed  the 
feelings  which  I  have  little  douht  will  he  in  the  mind  of  all 
those  present  to-night.  Sir  David  Salomons  has  suggested  the 
propriety  of  my  saying  a  few  words,  but  I  shall  only  ask  you  to 
remember  that  it  was  iu  furtherance  of  a  great  wish  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Volunteer  Service  of  this  country,  to  which  he 
ftlnady  belonged,  that  caused  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  to 
volunteer  to  join  the  forces  going  to  Ashanti,  so  that  he  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  active  practical  service  in 
the  field.  Nothing,  however,  ensued  to  give  him  that  opportunity, 
although  a  great  deal  of  practical  work  was  done  without  a  shot 
being  fired.  On  the  one  hand,  this  absence  of  fighting  was  a 
matter  of  joy  to  the  country,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  joy 
tempered  with  grief,  as  it  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  life  of  a  man 
whom,  if  we  did  not  know  him  personally,  many  in  late  years 
have  learned  to  regard  with  great  friendliness.  I  am  not  second- 
ing  the    proposition,   but    I   simply   add   these   few    words     in 
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confirmation  of  what  our  Chairman  has  so  eloquently  plated  before 
you.     1  iim  sure  it  will  be  passed  by  acclamation. 

The  unit  ion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  ( 'UAUiM  ax  :  We  will  DOW  proceed  t  <  >  1 1  n-  busi  nessof the  evening 
— tlie  discussion  on  the  two  papers  which  were  read  on  the  28th 
November,  viz. :  *'  The  Electric  Wiring  Question,"  by  F,  Bathurst. 
Associate  ;  and  a  Concentric  Wiring,"  by  Sam.  Mavor,  Member. 

Mr.  W.  QSDSL  :  Now  that  the  existing  rules  of  the  Institution 
for  wiring  are  on  the  point  of  revisal,  the  two  papers  under 
discussion  have  an  additional  importance  apart  from  the  mere 
relation  they  have  to  the  two  particular  methods  advocated  by 
their  respective  authors.  I  endorse  cordially  the  point  urged  by 
Mr.  Bathurst  as  to  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  general  adoption 
of  electric  lighting.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  expense  of  wiring  the 
building.  Those  of  us  interested  in  the  supply  of  electricity  are 
doing  our  utmost  to  reduce  the  cost  of  s apply ;  the  lamp  manu- 
facturers! as  to  the  expense  of  lamps,  are  doing  likewise ;  and  yet , 
to  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  recent  Board 
of  Trade  Conference,  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  some  of  us  to 
increase  this  cost  of  wiring  through  raising  the  standard  of  insula- 
tion to  an  unnecessarily  high  pitch.  If,  as  I  believe  is  the  case, 
we  are  all  desirous  that  electricity  should  benefit  mankind  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  then  do  not  let  us  saddle  this  work  of 
wiring  With  mora  unnecessary  conditions  than  we  can  possibly 
help.  By  all  means  let  us  protest  against  shoddy  work,  but  do 
not  let  us  put  on  needless  refinement.  .Some  of  the  rules  of 
supply  undertakings  stipulate  for  as  much  as  ",>  megohms  per 
lamp — quite  an  unnecessary  standard.  We  know  that  such  rule- 
quite  untenable  unless  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  think  that  the  persons  really  interested — namely, 
the  insurance  companies— are  so  far  much  less  drastic.  The 
PbxBnix  is  12'5  megohms  per  lamp;  and  25 other  leading  companies 
stipulate  that  the  leakage  is  not  to  exceed  l-20,000th  of  the  total 
current,  which,  at  100  volts,  =  2  megohms  only  per  ampere; 
while  the  present  rules  of  this  Institution  arc  1-5, 000th  of  the 
total  current,  =  $  megohm  per  ampere,  or  1-lSOth  part,  of  that  1 
first  mentioned  :  this  appears  to  be  quite  adequate. 
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I  regret  to  see,   also,  a  tendency  amongst  the  engineers  of  in.  od|«L 

I..T     BJStems   to  force   a    200-volt   supply    ujion    the   consumer. 

Wiring   contractors    will    do    well    to  join    the  consumers  and 

st  emphatically  agaiust    thif    practice — at    any  rate,    until 

such    time  as   absolutely    reliable    and    cheap    8-CJ?.   lumps  are 

nahle  for  this  pressure.     Meantime  it  is  sufficiently  difficult 

to   get    100-volt   8-C.P.  lamp*    wliich  will   stand    burning  at   an 

f'-oii'miiual  efficiency.     It  must  he  remembered  thai  for  economical 

ii'iisniL-  the  renewals  of  8-C.P.  lamps  should  be  less  frequent  than 

r  C.P.  lamps,  as  there  is  a    definite   ratio    between  cost  of 

current  and  renewals.     The  life  of  SB  M'.P.  lamp  should  be  about 

^/S  times  that  of  a  16-(\I'.,  BSBUming   that  each  lamp  costs  the 

-ti>p  . 

The  first  question  occurring  to  all  of  us  is,  Do  the  method* 

advocated  by  the  authors  tend   towards  economy  in  first  cost  ?     I 

.iin  afraid  that  this  question  is  not  answered  by  any  reliable  data; 

in  fact,  there  is  a  noticeable  absence  in  Iwth  papers  of  any  figures 

;i-    to  cost.     Perhaps  the  authors  will   give  some  data  in  their 

replies.     In  urging  the  advantages  of  his  system  Mr.  Bothnia! 

.ys  that  be  saves  on  the  insulation,  which  is  half  the  cost  of  the 

Yes,  but  at  what  expense?     Dues  he  maintain  that  his 

tubes  are  supplied  and  fixed  for  the  same  price  as  the  much- 

tboaad  casiDg  or  compo  tubing?     I  opine  that  he  cannot,  more 

specially  as  he  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  trained  workmen.     In 

my  opinion  the  extensive  use  of  casing  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 

that  there  are  always  plenty  of  joiners  to  be  had  who  do  the  work 

mthool  special  training,     In  speaking  of  the  advantage  of  high 

insulation  of  his  wires,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Bathurst  forgets  that  the 

really   weak    points  are   in   the   switches,   cut-outs,  and    fittings. 

What   Mr.   Bathurst  means  by  the  actual  strain  0"B,    I  cannot 

ninl.-rsrand.     ("■  K  is  simply  a  watt,  and  watts,  as  we  all  know,  are 

rent  to  a  "  strain."    And  with  regard  to  the  previous  sentence 

in  Ids  paper,  should  it  not  read,  "  with  two  faults  in  the  pipe,"  &c, 

nd  not,  as  he  baa  it,  "two  conductors"?     Perhaps  he  will  make 

I  wo  points  clearer  to  us  in  his  reply.     Nor  can  I  follow  Mr. 

;■(  burst  in  his  statement  that  rust  in  pipes  is  unfavourable  to 

Dilation.     Rust  is  a  lietter  non-conductor  than  unoxidised  iron. 
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mi  a  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Mavor's  description  of 

bis  well-thought-out  system  of  concentric  wiring,  but  I  hope  that 
the  members  of  this  Institution  and  the  fire  insurance  com  panics 
will  not  he  alarmed  at  Mr.  Mavor's  somewhat  pessimistic  remarks 
and  warnings  as  to  the  necessity  for  greater  stringency.  I  cannot 
at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Mavor  as  to  the  unsightliness  of  wiring  in  the 
present  system.  Why,  there  are  numbers  of  houses  in  London 
where  not  a  casing  is  visible;  and  I  am  not  sure  that,  if  his  con- 
eantria  cable  "  blunders  across  ceilings  and  cornices,"  it  would  look 
one  bit  better  than  easing  put  up  in  such  a  negligent  manner. 
No!  it  is  useless  to  attack  the  existing  method  on  the  score  of 
unsightliness — -cost  alone  is  its  vulnerable  point ;  and  unless  the 
BOSt  of  the  concentric  wiring  is  about  50  jmt  cent,  less  than  it  was 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  am  afraid  the  concentric  system  ifl 
not  ready  yet  ti>  help  us,  1  speak  from  experience,  for  about,  that 
time  I  got  a  quotation  from  a  firm  who  make  a  speciality  of  this 
system  for  wiring  a  large  mansion  for  alwut  1,000  lights. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  in  the 
slightest,  either  of  the  systems  ;  by  all  means  let  us  encourage  the 
lire  offices  to  give  them  every  chance  of  proving  their  worth.  It 
is  possible  thnt  by  abolishing  the  insulation  of  the  outer  conductor 
the  concentric  system  might  become  cheaper  than  casing. 
halted,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Hoard  of  Trade  miyht  ;/•>  a  >/</• 
further  and  dispense  with  the  insulation  of  the  "outer"  of  all 
concentric  L.T.  ditdribuiing  mai/rw.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
slightly  insulate  the  outers  of  the  feeders  to  obviate  telephonic 
interference  and  electrolysis,  but  the  difference  of  potential 
between  any  parts  of  the  distributing  network  is  so  small  that 
there  appears  little  necessity  of  insulation,  especially  as  the  outer 
is,  even  when  insulated,  invariably  at  earth  potential.  With  such 
a  system  a  considerable  saving  in  first  cost  could  be  made,  while 
Mr.  Mavor's  concentric  system  with  uninsulated  outer  would  work 
well  in  with  it.  As  to  the  soldering  of  all  contacts,  this 
necessitates  the  use  of  a  soldering  iron  whenever  a  fitting  or 
switch  requires  disconnection  or  connection  to  the  circuit.  Is  not 
this  an  objection,  as  compared  with  the  readily  made  mechanical 
contact?     I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Mavor's  remarks  as  to  the 
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imiioriance  of  what  he  describes  as  grouping  the  branch  fuses  at  Mr.  a*it 

istributing  centres,  and  consider  that  the  method  should  be  made 
compulsory  with,  all  systems  of  wiring,  especially  as  it  involves  no 
increase  in  first  cost.  I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Mavor's  strictures 
upon  the  bayonet  joint  lamp-holder  so  much  in  vogue,  and  1  would 
ask  if  any  of  the  members  can  second  my  experience,  which  goes 
to  show  that  the  Edison  screw  socket  is  a  better  holder  ?  while  it 
certainly  appears  to  overcome  Mr,  Mavors  objection.  Mr.  Mavor 
admits  that  a  fault  may  be  caused  in  his  wires — by  a  nail,  for 
example — yet  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  he  may  sink  his  wires  in 
the  plaster,  as  it  is  never  necessary  to  remove  them.  I  cannot 
agree  with  that.  The  eompo  tube  provides  a  means  of  repairing 
the  wires  in  such  cases  without  destroying  any  decorations. 

If  I  may  be  a  little  hypercritical,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
authors  the  unsuitability  of  the  word  "  lead."  Is  not  "conductor  * 
a  much  more  appropriate  term  Y  I  am  aware  that  in  the  Fire 
Risk  Rules  of  this  Institution  these  terms  are  mixed  up  together, 
even  in  the  same  clauses.  I  do  not,  however,  see  the  object, 
unless  it  is  to  give  each  term  a  torn,  and  show  that  "there's 
'■  no  ill  feeling,"  I  hope,  however,  that  a  lead  "  will  be  dropped  in 
future  rules- 
Mr.    II.    W.    Hammock  :  It    is  a  great   pleasure  to  see   the  Mr. 

°  l  IUr. 

prominence  that  has  been  lately  given  to  iron  piping.  There  is 
also  a  general  idea  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  we  should 
make  a  move  with  regard  to  our  old  friend  the  casing.  I  venture 
to  think,  on  examining  the  iron  pipe  system  before  us  on  the 
table,  that,  although  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  might 
poattbly  be  carried  a  little  further.  I  am  not  altogether  sure 
I  hut  insulating  our  piping  and  reducing  the  insulation  of  the 
cable  is  exactly  the  right  thing.  In  the  first  place,  by  putting 
thi>  insulation  inside  the  pipe  we  reduce  its  capacity  a  great  deal. 
In  the  second  place,  we  are  not  altogether  terrified  when  we  are 
told,  as  some  people  tell  us,  that  the  life  of  vulcanised  rubber  i:-, 
WQ  will  say,  three  years.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  should  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Bailey,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  vulcanised  cable  under  his  control, 
whether  he  anticipates  the  depreciation  of  that  cable  will  be  33£ 
ol.  x.w.  3 
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per  seat,  I  should  like  to  hear  what  the  makers  have  to  say  i  u i 
thin  point.  Without  laying  any  particular  claim  to  a  system  of 
iron  piping,  my  partner  and  myself  venture  to  think  that  we  haw 
Iwen  to  a  certain  degree  instrumental  in  promoting  its  introduc- 
tion. We  are  aware  that  for  some  years  past  there  has  heen  11 
feeling  among  many  that  there  is  room  in  the  electrical  world  for 
more  engineering  spirit,  so  to  speak.  The  casing  was  not 
satisfactory :  it  did  not  comply  with  the  many  requirements  that 
one  was  justified  in  asking  of  it.  We  know  that  for  some  time 
past  there  have  been  on  the  market  various  iron  piping  system-. 
Inn  somehow  or  oth?r  no  one  has  cared  to  take  the  plunge.  We 
are  gratified  to  notice,  however,  that  of  late,  since  we  determined 
lo  introduce  it  into  the  Commercial  Union  and  Guardian 
buildings  and  others,  it  lias  certainly  increased  in  favour;  ami 
it  is  a  system  which  presents  many  advantages  when  lighting 
new  buildings.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  system  which  can  be  put 
in  the  walls  while  the  building  is  going  up.  The  builder 
generally  prefers  that.  He  can  mix  his  mortar  on  the  top 
of  such  an  electrical  lighting  installation.  It  is  not  necessarv 
when  the  building  is  finished  to  pull  half  of  the  work  out 
again.  The  ubiquitous  carpenter  cannot  drive  his  nails  through 
the  electric  lighting  pipes,  and  that  is  a  considerable  advantage. 
We  find  that  ire  have  in  iron  piping  with  suitable  draw-boxes 
a  system  which  enables  us  to  put  in  the  whole  of  the  pipes  while 
the  building  is  going  up;  it  enables  us  to  draw  in  the  cables 
the  last  thing,  so  that  we  start  with  an  installation  which 
h  new;  we  do  not  start  with  an  installation  which,  as  often 
happens  with  easing,  is  three  parti  worn  out  before  it  is  put  into 
gee.  We  also  find  with  iron  piping  that,  by  a  proper  arrangement, 
and  insisting  on  the  contractors  drawing  in  their  wires  after  the 
piping  ifl  erected,  it  is  very  easy  to  replace  a  defective  cable  at 
any  time.  In  electric  lighting  as  put  in  at  the  present  moment 
the  questions  of  disturbing  decorations  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  con- 
sidered sufficiently,  should  it  at  any  time  be  necessary  to  inspect 
the  wires  underneath.  It  is  necessary  in  piping  work  to  take 
■  dile  precautions.  All  the  joints  must  be  vulcanised.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  have  good  materials;  one  must  have  good  workmen 
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also— a  point,  I  am  afraid,  often  overlooked  in  electric  light-  Mr. 
tng.  With  good  workmen  and  second-class  materials  you  can 
make  a  passable  installation  ;  with  first-class  materials  and  second- 
class  workmen  yon  never  can.  Passing  on  to  another  matter — 
namely,  the  question  of  insurance — there  is  no  doubt  that  for  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  feeling  witli 
regard  to  the  matter.  Is  it  not  because  the  function  of  the 
insurance  companies  bus  been  misunderstood?  Tbe  insurant ■ 
inspectors  have  a  difficult  task  to  carry  out,  and  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  the  public  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  because  an  installation  is  passed  by  an  insurance  inspector 
it  means  that  it  is  safe,  that  it  is  perfect,  that  it  is  ideal,  and  that 
nothing  can  happen.  Let  us  consider  what  it  means.  Insurance 
eompasies,  like  other  people,  have  to  be  guided  by  business  con- 
siderations. If  any  company  were  to  follow  the  ideal  and  simply 
say,  "  We  will  take  nothing  but  perfect  installations,"  it  would 
mean  that,  on  account,  of  competition,  people  would  step  across 
tbe  street  and  transfer  the  risk  to  a  rival  office.  It  is  a  ijuestion  of 
eompetitum.  These  gentlemen  who  represent  insurance  companies 
have  to  ask  themselves  this  question  ;  "  If  this  installation  is  passed 
**  as  it  is,  will  there  be  a  greater  risk  than  is  incurred  with  the 
**  previous  illuminant?  If  there  is  a  greater  risk  incurred  by 
■•  passing  this  electric  lighting  installation  as  it  is,  then  we  must 
"  put  up  the  premium."  On  the  oilier  hand,  supposing  there  lias 
tiei-n  a  certain  premium  fixed  for  a  buildingwhen  it  has  been  lighted 
by  gas,  it.  is  evident  that,  if  dangers  due  to  electric  lighting  are 
nut  greater  than  the  dangers  due  to  gas,  that  insurance  company  is 
not  justified  in  patting  up  the  premium.  It  is  evident  they 
do  not  contend  by  this  inspection  ot  the  installation  that 
tbey  have  reduced  the  risk.  If  they  did  BO,  F  think  possibly 
in  some  cases  the  premium  would  he  reduced  ■  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
■ware,  that  is  a  thing  which  is  very  rarely  done,  It  is  a  pity  tliat 
it  cannot  be  made  known,  or,  at  all  events,  driven  home  to  the 
public  in  someway,  that  insurance  companies — I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  so — do  not.  preteud  to  undertake  the  function  of  consult- 
ing engineers,  and  half  a  dozen  other  things  rolled  into  one. 
They   in»q*eet    the    installation,   and    if  they  consider  that   the 
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premium  now  being  paid  covers  th^  risk,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
the  bolder  of  the  policy  will  say,  u  What  point  is  there  you  object 
"  to  ?  What  is  there  to  prevent,  you  accepting  this  at  tbe  ordinary 
"  premium  V  "  Naturally  they  will  say, "  We  want  extra  switches, 
"  extra  fuses,  as  the  case  may  be."  To  go  a  step  further.  We  have 
to  be  guided  a  great  deal  in  laying  out  electric  lighting  installa- 
tions by  the  requirements  of  the  insurance  companies.  Supposing 
the  Institution  of  Klectrical  Engineers  tells  us  how  we  are  to  wire 
a  building,  and  what  is  required,  should  that  be  binding  upon 
insurance  companies  ?  I  think  not.  The  rules  of  the  Electrical 
Engineers  should  form  a  code  to  which  anybody  could  refer  who 
wants  to  know  what,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  is  the  best  thing 
to  do  ;  but  to  be  told  by  insurance  companies  that  we  must  alter 
our  system  of  wiring  because  it  does  not.  come  up  to  the  ideal, 
would  scarcely  be  right.  Possibly  as  time  goes  on  that  will  be 
recognised,  and  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  will  be  remove  L 
One  cannot  help  being  struck,  considering  the  difficulties  which 
insurance  inspectors  have  to  encounter,  with  the  fact  that  they  do 
their  work  well,  and  have  regard  for  tbe  interests  of  all 
concerned.  There  are  one  or  two  points  I  should  like  to 
mention  in  connection  with  the  declarations  which  we  are  generally 
asked  to  fill  up  for  the  insurance  companies.  In  the  first 
place,  it  happens  that  in  some  of  the  companies'  forms  we 
have  to  answer  this  question — "  What  excess  of  current  will 
"the  conductors  safely  carry?*'  I  venture  to  think  that  there 
are  no  two  members  in  this  room  who  have  the  -iiinr 
opinion  on  that  point.  We  personally  geuerally  settle  the 
question  by  saying,  "  The  current-density  is  so  much  to  tbe 
"  square  inch,"  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  inspector.  Is  there  not 
room  for  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  to  draw  up  a  brief 
and  precise  table — to  make  a  standard  ?  The  present  method  of 
taking  out  cross-sections  for  house  wiring  is  often  unscientific  and 
wasteful.  In  the  smaller  sized  cable  you  may  safely  run  up  to  2,000 
to  the  inch ;  whereas  when  you  get  up  to  the  larger  sizes  it  is  often 
not  safe  to  exceed  500  to  the  inch.  What  the  average  contractor 
wants  is,  not  a  rule  to  perplex  him,  but  a  definite  table  that  he 
can  refer  to  at  once,  and  ascertain  that  a  certain   size  cable  will 
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carry  a  definite  current    ami  uo  more.     If  he  exceeds  that,  it  is  «r. 

Bnndoook. 
rj&Dgerotu;  if  he  keeps  below  it,  lie  is  on  the  safe  side.    Naturally, 

as   one   gets  up   to    the    larger    sizes   in    the    tables,   the   chief 

consideration    should    be    temperature,    whereas    in    the    smaller 

sizes    it    should    fie    fall    in    voltage    for  a   given  length.     Tben, 

again,  another   question    we  are   asked   very  often   in   insurance 

companies'    forms    is:    "Is   the    length    of   cut-out    proportional 

*'  to  the  electro-motive  force  ?  "     That   too,  is  rather  a  difficult 

question   to   answer.       In   the   first   place,    it    lays   no   standard 

down   for  us,  and  we  have  to  choose  an   arbitrary  standard   of 

our     own.       Take     the    Metrojiolitan    Company,    for    instance. 

They    briny   into    houses   2,000    volts,   and    transform    flown    to 

100    volts.      It    is   evident,    if  we    decide  that    the   cut-out   on 

the  secondary  should  be  3  inches  long,  the  cat-out  on  the  primary 

circuit  ought  to  he  5  feet  long.     There  is  something  wrong  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Metropolitan  cut-out  is  the  right  length 

— 4  or  o  inches — the  cut-out  on  the  secondary  should  be  one-fifth 

of  an  inch.     I   think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  this   question 

were  amended  in  some  way.     It  is  evidently  an  oversight.      Then 

to  pass  on  to  the  burning  question   of  the   moment:  Are  we  to 

have   in    the    future    50    volts,    100  volts,   or   200   volts   in   our 

houses  'i     It  is  a  question  thai  ie  capable  of  being  looked  at  from 

many  points  of  view.     If  you  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 

of  (he  central  station  engineer,  you  will  say  at  once,   "  Have  200 

"  \oltf-."     If  you  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary 

contractor,  who  has  to  take  what  fittings  he  can  get  on  the  market 

at  (lie  moment,  and  does  not  wish  to  expend  too  much  on  cables, 

you  will  say,  "  100  volts."     If  you  look  at   it  from  the  point  of 

view  of  the  consumer,  I  think  you  will  probably  say,  considering 

the  life  of  a  ,50-volt  lamp,  and  the  convenience,  "50  volts."    Many 

people  consider  that  50  volts  is  old-fashioned,  and  I  venture  to  think 

t  hat  it  is.  from  some  points  of  view ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 

verj  considerable  advantages,     We  tind  that,  if  we  specify  half  the 

-section  of  copper  in  our  cables,  it  does  not  make  anything 

like    the   difference   in  the   cost   of  the   installation  which   the 

advocates   of  the   higher  voltage  would   lead  us  to  believe.     It 

is  a  curious  thing  that,  if  you  specify,  we  will  say  50  volts,  and 
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then  von  afterwards  redoee  the  lip—  Mibnp  of  your  copper  by  one- 
half  for  100  volt*.  TOO  do  ant  get  any  imiiortant  redaction  in  your 
tender.     That  is  a  matter  which  probably  contractor*  can  tell  yon 
more  about  than  I  can.      With  50  rolls  and  ordinary  condit 
in  London,  it  is  something  astonishing  what  the  life  of  lamps  is  at 
the  moment.     There  are  many  places  where  we  have  had  lamps 
running  for  four  or  fire  rears,  and  still  they  go  on — there  is  no 
sign  of  their  giring  out.     It  is  a  plea- ore  to  have  to  do  with  such 
»n  installation,  as  there  is  no  trouble.      Lately,  apparently,  all 
makers  have  had  batches  of  unfortunate  lamps.     I  do  not  know 
what   ha*  happened,  but  apparently  on  all  sides  we  are  far  mure 
liable  now  to  that  sort  of  thing  than  we  were  in  the  past.      What 
may  we  expect  with  200-volt   tamps  ?     When  we  get  up  to   100 
it   looks-  as  if  what  one    may  call  the  limit   of  convenience  is 
reached  ;  that  is  to  say,  although  the  consumer  may  save  a  little 
in  first  cost  by  adopting  a  higher  voltage,  we  do  not  think  this 
dubious  economy  counterbalances  the  advantages  of  convenience 
as  regards  the  life  and  efficiency  of  the  lower  voltage  lamp.     At 
the  present  moment  lamps  are  run  in  London  under  very  trying 
conditions,  owing  to  fluctuating  voltages.     When  we  stated  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  at  the  present  moment  it  was  rather  premature  to 
advocate  200  volts,  we  were  told,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  we 
experience  in  the  matter  we  should  think  rather  more  of  it  ; 
we  were   told  that   tbe   life    of  200-volt   lamps  was   something 
remarkable ;    we  were  told  that    they  were  portable,   that  they 
diil  not  break  in  transit,  and  several  other  tilings.       We  have 
luid    experience    with    200    volts,   and    t-till    maintain    that    this 
pressure    for   indoor   work    is   an   experimental   stage.       It    has 
tu  come;  but  certainly  the  makers  of  fittings  are  not  ready  for  it. 
ft  will  coraf ;  and  those  who  are  using  it  at  the  present  moment 
are    doing    us   a   most    useful    service.       It   is   in    the    experi- 
mental   Htage.      Then    there    is    another    point.       When    the 
Voltage   is    increased   to   200    it    is   an  admirable  thing  for  the 
ml    station    engineer,  because   it    increases    the   capacity   of 
bit   maim  and   reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  lamps:  that  is  to 
Miy,  a   200-volt    lamp    of   tbe  same  candle-power  will   absorb 
•>*jroximately  4  watts  per  C.P..  as  against  3  watts  per  L'.P.  fox  .. 
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UJO-voIt  lamp,  so  that  the  consumer  is  compelled  to  take  33£  per  Mr 
cent,  more  current  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  amount,  of  light ; 
n"i  will  the  admiration  of  the  latter  for  the  plan  be  increased  if 
he  accidentally  gets  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
with  a  three-wire  system,  200  volts  each  side,  it  is  occasionally 
posaibfd  to  get  a  shock  of  400  volts  in  his  own  dwelling,  although 
the  actual  voltage  of  his  installation  may  be  only  200. 

Mr.  J.  Hardie  McLkan  :  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  question  ur. 
from  a  central  station  engineer's  point  of  view.  We  have  been 
hearing  a  great  deal  about  details  in  connection  with  wiring,  but 
my  opinion  is  that  even  with  the  old-fashioned  wooden  casing 
we  could  have  a  great  deal  better  wiring  if  a  little  more  attention 
wove  paid  to  the  work  of  wiring  on  the  consumer's  premises.  It 
;j Meets  central  station  engineers  to  a  terrible  extent,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  half  realise  it.  Wie  have  to  earn  our  bread  and  butter 
iiy  grinding  out  current  to  these  consumers.  We  are  not  paid  for 
looking  after  their  work,  but  we  are  supposed  to  do  it.  We  are 
up  early  in  the  morning  looking  after  the  company's  business,  ami 
we  are  up  late  at  night  looking  after  the  supply  to  consumer-. 
In  addition  to  that  we  an-  expected  to  inspect  and  to  look  after 
the  wires  on  the  premises.  In  a  small  town  like  Oxford,  it  some- 
times happens  that  there  are  six  or  seven  or  a  dozen  installations 
at  the  same  time ;  and  if  you  have  to  walk,  say,  half  a  mile 
between  one  place  and  another,  and  inspect  every  little  bit  of  wire, 
there  is  not  much  time  left  for  us  to  look  after  the  company V 
business.  Still  we  are  expected  to  do  it.  To  my  mind  the  sioal 
serious  point  is  this :  If  we  neglect  this  work  and  there  is  an 
electrical  fire,  the  credit  of  the  company,  or  the  concern,  is 
at  once  called  into  question.  But  I  look  at  it  from  a  personal 
point  of  view.  Where  does  my  credit  come  in  if  I  have  a  fire 
and  it  is  said  t  hat  it  was  owing  to  the  bad  wiring  ?  Where 
should  I  be?  I  should  like  to  see  the  tire  insurance  companie.- 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  their  own  business,  and  let  us  pay 
more  attention  to  ours.  It  very  often  happens  that  the  work  iB 
finished  before  we  receive  an  application  form.  When  we  go 
there  the  customers  will  not  allow  us  to  lift  up  floors  and  pull 
al»ut  ceilings  in  order  to  look  at  the  wires.     We  simply  have  to 
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content  ourselves  with  a  casual  inspection  and  the  ordinary  test. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  unless  lire  insurance  companies  send  their 
inspectors  to  look  at  the  job,  instead  of  sending  on  a  long  paper 
with  50  questions  to  answer — which,  by  the  way,  the  contractor  has 
to  fill  up — the  quality  of  the  wiring  will  never  go  up.   These  things 
on  the  table  may  be  very  nice.     We  see  little  tubes,  and  all  sorts 
of  joints  and  connections,  but  I  could  show  you  just  as  neat  things 
with  the  old-fashioned  wooden  casing.    How  many  of  those  things 
are  you  going  to  find  underneath  floors  and  Iwhind  plaster,  I  shonld 
like  to  know  ?     I  have  been  kicked  about  by  the  foreman  of  jobs 
simply  because   1  would   not   pass   the  work,     I   have   had  the 
principals  of  the  contractors  come  down  to  my  office,  and  they 
have   nearly   kicked  me   out   of  ray   own    office.      A  gentleman 
has  just  spoken  about   200  volts,   and    he  has   said  one  or    two 
things    that  are  tine,  and  some  things   which    I    do   not    agree 
with.       I    should    like    to   say,    from    my    jioint   of  view,  I    am 
inclined    to    think   that,  if  200   volts  are   turned   on   at   some 
of  the   installations   at   the   present   time,    the    light   will    not 
be   at  the  lamp, — -it  will  be  somewhere  else  !     I  was  very  glad 
a     few    weeks    ago,    when    I    attended    the    Board     of    Trade 
meeting,  to  find  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  little  more  power  put 
into  our  hands.     At  the  present  time  we  are  only  supposed  to  he 
"  reasonably  satisfied  "  that  the  work  is  right.    It  depends  whether 
the   inspector   is  easily  satisfied  or  not.     I  am  glad  to  see  one 
chiuse   inserted    there,    namely,  that   if  insulation  falls  below   a 
certain  point  we  are  bound  to  cut  them  off.     I  will  cut  them  off. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  very  much  more  to  say,  beyond  touching 
upon  the  insurance  of  buildings.     At  the  present  time  insurance 
companies  are   threatening  to    raise   the   premiums   of   central 
stations.     1  wish  they  would  look  to  consumers'  houses  and  leave 
us  alone.     We  sjiend  a  great  den!  of  money  in  building  fire-proof 
buildings :  we  have  got.  iron  and  steel  engines ;   we  have  flagged 
floors,  steel  and  iron  columns  ;  and  we  have  not.  got,  perhaps,  more 
wood  about  the  building  than  I  could  weigh  myself  with.     Still, 
they  say  they  are  going  to  raise  us  up  from  2s,  6d.  or  3s.  per  cent. 
to  10s,  fid.     That  will   have  the  result  of  people  looking  to  the 
amount  of  damage  which  would  be  done  if  a  fire  were  to  break  out 
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at  the  central  station  when  we  were  all  asleep,  and  insuring  up  to  Mr.  Kc&mb 

that  amount  only.     We  in  Oxford  are  insured  for  over  £39,000  at 

the  central  station  alone,  and  it  would   be  a  very  serious  thing  to 

us    if  the   fire  insurance   company    was  to  double  or   treble  our 

premiums.     The  additional  premium  would  give  me  two  more  men 

in  the  engine  room  to  look  after  the  engines. 

Major-General  Wkhhkk  :  This  question  of  fee  insurance  is  one  Haj.-o™. 

Wvoba 
which  la  coming  very  close  home  to  us  electrical  engineers  at  the 

present  time,  especially  in  connection  with  the  various  f, 
mentioned  by  tin-  last  speaker.  The  tire  insurance  companies 
so  irrational  as  to  rai.se  the  premiums  on  buildings  which  are 
constructed,  you  might  say,  practically  incombustibly.  They  are 
overlooking  the  great  fact  that  electric  lighting,  when  it  i- 
properly  earned  out,  has  rendered  fire  risk  much  less  than  it  ever 
was  before.  There  is  a  large  field  for  the  application  of  the 
electric  light  which,  on  account  of  the  practical  prohibition  of  the 
insurance  companies,  has  not  yet  been  occupied.  In  all  our  large 
seaport  towns  there  are  great  warehouses  where  the  fire  insurance 
comes  up  to  something  like  from  7-,  to  15s.  The  owners  are 
told  that,  if  they  displace  the  present  defective  and  dangerous 
means  of  lighting  and  put  in  electric  light,  they  will  get  no 
reduction,  and  therefore  they  do  not  care  to  go  U>  the  expense. 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  these  warehouses.  We  know  when 
they  catch  fire  the  loss  which  falls  on  the  insurance  company  is 
heavy;  but  if  the  companies  and  their  inspectors  would  only 
study  the  ijuestiou — and  they  ought  to  have  done  it  in  the  last 
10  year- — and  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  reduce  the  rates  with  regard  to  that  graft! 
mass  of  buildings  largely  situated  in  our  seaport  towns.  And 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  many  warehousemen,  if  they 
could  reduce  their  insurance  by  using  electric  light,  would 
immediately  put  it  in ;  but  at  present  there  is  no  induce- 
ment. The  question  of  insurance  is  not  only  interesting  to  the 
supply  companies,  but  also  to  contractors.  If  the  insurance 
companies  do  not  reform  their  ways,  and  reconsider  and  study  the 
subject  as  tbey  ought  to  do,  competitors  will  grow  up  who  will 
take  the  t  rouble  to  understand  the  diminished  risks  due  to  electric 
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lighting,  and  insurance  companies  will  be  brought  into  existem-.- 
which  will  be  able  to  insure  at  premiums  considered  from  that 
point  of  view.  In  that  way,  I  believe,  as  the  spread  of  electric 
lighting  installation  proceeds,  they  will  get  a  very  large  business 
indeed.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  the  insurance  world  and  the 
financial  world  might  pay  more  attention.  I  shall  not  take  up 
your  time  more  than  to  mention  that,  in  connection  with  all  these 
systems  of  wiring  that  have  been  described  to  us  in  so  interesting 
a  way,  it  is  even  possible  to  wire  your  houses  in  a  more  simple 
manner  than  either  by  casing  or  by  tubes  or  by  concentric 
conductors;  and,  although  I  daresay  I  shall  be  called  old- 
fashioned,  I  will  mention  my  own  house,  in  which  the  light  has 
now  been  in  use  since  1886.  The  wiring  is  carried  out  by  tbe 
conductors  being  attached  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  3  inches 
apart,  with  saddles  ;  and  wherever  the  lead  of  the  conductor  of  the 
opposite  pole  crosses  the  wire  beneath  or  above  it  to  reach  a 
point,  it  is  simply  separated  by  a  specially  made  little  sheet  of 
ebonite,  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  saddle,  which  provides  an 
insulation  of  not  more  than  3-16ths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  between 
the  two  insulated  conductors.  Those  conductors  have  been  an 
the  walls  for  1(1  years.  The  walls  have  been  painted  or  papered 
more  than  once.  I  do  not  say  they  have  been  subjected  to 
any  violence,  but  so  far  as  contact  or  injury  is  concerned  they 
have  never  been  interfered  with,  and  there  has  never  been 
in  those  nine  years  a  short-circuit  on  any  part  of  them.  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  you  should  wire  your  houses 
in  that  way  now,  but  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  extremely  economical  way  of  wiring.  It  can  be 
done  at  about  17s.  per  point  when  there  are  about  70  lights  in 
tin-  house.  Wires  so  laid  on  the  face  of  the  wail  are  no  disfigure- 
ment ;  the  decoration  covers  them,  and  at  any  time  it  can  be 
removed  and  the  wires  replaced.  I  only  mention  it  as  it  is 
j.i  "ible  some  who  have  thought  of  it  also  as  I  did  at  the 
time,  may  have  used  it  and  met  with  similar  success  and  results. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  that  I  do  not  know  any  earlier 
standard  wiring  specification  than  the  one  I  drew  up  and  issued 
to  the  customers  of  the  Chelsea  Company  in  1888.     It  was  at  the 
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e  printed  in  some  of  the  elect riciil  journal!-,  and  at  the  present 
ilny  there  is  very  little  in  it  that  requires  alteration.  I  have 
never  seen  cause  to  alter  the  clause  which  refers  to  conductors 
laid  between  floor  and  ceiling.  It  is  s^cified  that  they  shall  be 
fixed  wide  apart,  and  not  in  casing  or  in  a  tube.  When  running 
parallel  with  the  joists  the  two  conductors  should  be  separated 
by  a  joist.  When  lying  in  a  transverse  direction  they  should  be 
laid  in  notches  deeper  than  their  diameter,  cut  in  the  top  of  the 
joist  not  less  than  9  inches  apart.  Branches  should  be  secured 
by  cleats,  or  by  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  joist,  so  as  never  to 
approach  nearer  the  conductor  of  the  opposite  pole  than  5  inches. 
In  spite  of  tin-  objections  raised  t'>  casing,  I  am  confident 
it  will  never  be  given  up.      In  a  short  time  we  shall  have  it  made 

th  wood  that  is  fairly  incombustible,  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
resist  damp,  decay,  and  so  as  to  quadruple  its  normal  insulating 
roperties. 

Mr.  W.  E.  LangdOS  :  I  think  we  are  very  much  indebted 
bo  the  authors  of  the  two  papers  under  discussion  for  having 
brought  tu  our  notice  not  only,  in  the  first  instance,  the  special 
>'tns  advocated  in  these  papers,  but  for  having — -what  is 
perhaps  still  more  important — raised  the  very  important 
question  of  wiring.  The  question  is  undoubtedly  one  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  electric  lighting  industry,  and 
anything  that  can  be  brought  out  from  this  discussion  will 
he   of   material    value   to    all    those   who    are    concerned,   and 

pecially  to  ourselves,  with  respect  to  the  rules  which  are 
under  consideration.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  authors  in 
their  general  condemnation  of  wood  casing.  Wood  casing 
has  been  undoubtedly  of  great  service  to  the  electric  lighting 
industry  in  extending  the  use  of  the  electric  light ;  and  it 
u  a  cheap  means  of  doing  so.  Where  it  is  considerately  nod 
judiciously  employed,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  calculated  still  to 
be  of  oonndezsble    service.      Their  is  no  question  that  wires 

closed  in  metal  tubing  are  safer  than  when  enclosed  in 
wooden   casing  ;    but   still   the  wooden   casing   lends  itself  very 

nvenicntly  to  surface  wiring.      Where  you  have  to  deal  with 

ildings  which  are  already  established — for  instance,  in  a  mum 
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snch  as  this — it  would  be  very  inconvenient  indeed,  and 
anything  but  agreeable  to  the  eye,  to  wire  the  surface  of  the 
wall  with  tubing;  but  with  properly  moulded  earing  that  is 
different  ;  and  where  the  walls  are  dry  and  the  place  for  the 
application  of  the  wooden  casing  suitable,  there.  I  think,  a 
great  deal  of  service  might  still  be  obtained  from  casing. 
Another  point,  of  course,  is  that  of  cost.  Casing  is  cheap,  and 
there  is  no  law  by  which  we  may  compel  wiring  contractors 
to  use  only  certain  articles.  It  is  clear  the  factor  of  oheaptteM 
will  always  enter,  and  hence  that  which  is  cheapest  will 
be  employed  to  a  greater  at  less  extent.  But  there  is  one 
point  with  respect  to  this  wooden  casing  that  I  should  like 
to  mention  for  your  consideration.  The  wooden  casing  is 
provided  with  two  grooves — one  for  the  positive  and  the 
other  for  the  negative  wire.  These  grooves  are  a  certain 
distance  apart.  The  general  practice  of  fixing  the  casing  is 
by  placing  a  screw  or  nail  lietween  these  two  wires.  Even- 
tually, if  the  insulation  should  become  inquired,  these  nails 
ami  screws  will  tend  to  assist  short-circuiting  at  that  point. 
In  my  opinion  the  use  of  any  metal  whatever  between  the 
wires  within  the  casing  should  lie  most  carefully  excluded.  A 
rule  has  been  adopted  by  me  with  respect  to  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  for  some  time  past,  that  where  wires  are 
placed  out  of  sight — that  is,  above  ceilings  or  below  floors,  and 
brth — metal  tubing  should  be  employed,  and  that  the  use 
of  wooden  casing  should  be  confined  to  the  face  of  walls,  where 
it  may  be  always  under  observation.  Possihly  that  regulation 
adopted  elsewhere  might  be  of  service.  But  it  occurs  to  me 
that  this  question  is  not.  entirely  a  question  of  conduits  at 
easing,  but  it  is  one  which  has,  in  respect  to  wiring,  a  still 
more  important  side.  On  the  occasion  when  these  papers 
wen-  read,  I  placed  on  the  table  some  samples  recently  taken 
from  a  large  installation.  That  wiring  was  carried  out  by  a 
recognised  trustworthy  firm — one  which  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience— yet  many  of  the  joints  were  found  to  be  dry  joints, 
anil  I  think  I  may  say  that  in  every  instance  the  joints  were 
found   to   be    insulated   with    nothing   but  adhesive   tape.      If 
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we   meet   with    this    condition    of    things   with   a    firm   which  Mr. 

:rnes  out  the  work,  not  under  a  contract,  but  paid  tor  at 
prime  oust  plus  a  certain  percentage,  what  are  we  to  expect 
bom  cheaper  jobs  where  there  is  a  fixed  price,  and  where  the 
contractor,  of  course,  desire*  to  keep  the  cost  within  the 
amount  of  his  contract  ?  It  seem?  to  me  that  here  lies  the 
whole  crux  of  this  important  ijuestion.  How  are  we  to  insist 
upon  or  obtain  a  better  condition  of  things  ?  Mr,  Mavor,  in 
his  paper,  if  I  remember  rightly,  threw  out  a  suggestion  as 
to  inspection  by  the  tire  insurance  offices — that  the  several 
insurance  companies  shook!  combine  together  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  a  man  well  versed  in  the  matter,  who  should 
be  able  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  it,  and  so  exact  a  better 

ndition  of  things,  or  else  cause  the  rejection  of  the  con- 
sumer's connection.  Let  us  consider  whether  that  can  he 
carried  out  in  all  towns.  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  be 
possible.  It  is  an  excellent  .-uggestioti,  but  there  are  many 
towns  where  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  securing 
the  services  of  such  a  man;  and  of  course  snch  a  man,  to  be 
of  service,  would  require  to  be  properly  paid.  But  I  would 
like  to  suggest  for  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  supply  companies  themselves  to  institute 
such  a  branch;  to  establish  an  officer  competent  for  the  duty, 
who  should  be  empowered  to  inspect  every  installation  as  it 
progressed.      You    may    say    that    the    supply    companies    have 

,e  power  now  to  reject  any  installation  with  which  they  are 
not  satisfied,  but  the  only  means  of  satisfying  themselves  at 
present  is  by  a  cursory  examination,  or  testing  the  connection. 
What  occurs  to  me  as  desirable  i-  that  the  supply  companies 
should  notify  to  intending  consumers  their  desire  to  place  at 
their  service  some  one  who  should  examine  the  work  as  it 
progresses,  and  give  a   guarantee  of   its   satisfactory   execution. 

is,  I  think,  would  lead  to  much  better  results,  and  would 
undoubtedly  enforce  a  more  careful  consideration  of  tenders  on 
the  part  of  contractors. 

Mr.  H,  C.  Donovan  :  The  success  of  electric  wiring  deuends,  Mr. 
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not.  so  much  on  the  superiority  of  one  system  over  the  other,  but 
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on  the  way  the  work  is  executed.  Partial  failures  in  insulation 
are  due,  in  moat  cases,  to  neglect  of  detail  in  the  process  of 
wiring.  This  question  of  aptitude  for  detail  on  the  part  of 
workmen  and  supervisors  is  a  difficult  one  for  employers,  as  than 
will  always  be  men  seeking  employment  who  have  no  real  aptitude 
in  this  respect.  With  them  it  is  an  innate  mental  deficiency,  sot 
Id  be  overcome  by  either  education  or  experience. 

Experience  gained  by  the  Eastern  and  Eastern  Extension 
Telegraph  Conipmies  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  insulation  in 
their  land  lines  would  be  of  great  interest  and  instruction  to  the 
young  men  of  this  lustitute.  Every  possible  cause  of  loss  of 
insulation  has  been  met  with.  In  some  cases  a  land  teredo  boa 
been  a  source  of  trouble  in  the  past . 

.Mr.  B.  II,  AXTILL :  I  think  it  is  fortunate  for  the  Insti- 
tution that  these  two  papers  on  electric  wiring  should  be  before 
it  on  the  same  evening,  for  this  renders  it  easy  for  the  member-; 
to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  much  clearer  focus  than  if  the 
papers  had  been  read  on  separate  occasions.  The  impression 
left  upon  the  reader  is  undoubtedly,  I  think,  that  each  author 
considers  the  scheme  brought  forward  by  himself  as  the  only  one 
that  fulfils  the  requirements  of  an  efficient  wiring  system,  and 
thai  any  other  scheme  must  be  wry  imperfect  indeed.  The 
question  therefore  arises  as  to  what  course  an  experienced 
contractor  is  to  take  upon  being  confronted  by  two  or  more 
perfect  systems  of  wiring;  and  I  submit  that  the  facts  most 
clearly  brought  out  by  hearing  the  two  papers  together  are 
that  no  one  system  is  applicable  in  all  cases,  and  that  an 
experienced  contractor  must,  and  will,  choose  his  systems  of 
wiring  as  may  lM?i-t  suit  the  local  circumstances  with  which  he 
has  to  deal.  In  this  connection  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
draw  attention  to  what  I  believe  is  the  most  conspicuous 
example  existing  of  "open  wiring,"  vis.,  that  which  is  to  be  found 
at  the  British  .Museum,  where  the  wires  are  supported  clear 
of  the  walls  on  insulators  of  porcelain.  This  wiring  has  without 
question  given  the  fullest  satisfaction  ever  since  it  was  first 
put  up.  Referring  now  particularly  to  Mr.  Bathurst's  paper, 
I  find  he  deprecates  the  UM  of  iron  pipes  for  wiring  purposes. 
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Yet  he  admits  towards  the  end  of  his  paper  that  his  insulating  "r  kxtfS 
tubes   would   not   be    efficiently    protected    against   mechanical 
injury   unless   they   were    enclosed    in    iron    or    steel    covering. 
There  is,  so  far  as  I  cau  see,  no  real   difference   between   such 
iron-covered     tubes     and     iron     pipes     lined    with     insulating 
material.      In   either   case,    however,   it,   would    be    highly   im- 
proper to  dispense  with  the  employment  of  well-insulated    wire. 
I  am  afraid  I  must  cavil  a  little  at  the  use  made  in  this  paper* 
of  the  word   "accessibility."      From  a  perusal  of  the  paper  it, 
would   appear  as  if  the   author  means  by   accessibility   facility 
for  renewal ;    for  wires  which  are   built  into  walls  in  tubes  can 
only   be   inspected   after   having  been  drawn  out  of  the  tubes, 
and   it   may  be   considered  as   certain   that    do  one  would  take 
the  trouble  to  inspect  periodically  such  a  system  of  wires,  but 
would  only  make  an  inspection  after  a  fault  had   occurred   and 
it  became  necessary  to  replace  a  portion  of  the  wiring.     Acces- 
sibility in  such  matters,  I  would  suggest,  really  means  facility 
for  inspection — a  facility  which  renders  it,    possible  to   discover 
an  incipient  fault  before  it  has  had  time  to  develop.     Concerning 
the   concentric   system   of  wiring  advocated  by  Mr.    Mavor,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  curve  which  Mr.  Mavor  publishes  with 
his  paper  is  misleading.     I  quite  see  the  point  which  he  wishes 
bd    make   regarding    the   irregular    employment   of    "  wiremen," 
but    I    fail  to  see  that  the  curve    illustrates  it.      The  curve  in 
y  opinion   only   shows   that  a  certain   number  of  lamps   has 
en    connected   to    the    Glasgow    supply   mains    each    month 
during  a  certain  period,  and  does  not  necessarily  represent  the 
employment  of  the  "'  wiremen  "   over    the    same  period.      This 
omes    clear    when   you    consider    that   a    large    installation 
might   take   some   months   to  prepare,  and  would   only   appear 
the  curve  to  the  credit  of  one  particular  month.      There  is 
one  paragraph  in  the  paper  with  regard  to  insulation  resistance 
which  has  my  full  sympathy.      Mr.  M;ivor  writes  as  follows  : — 
It   is  of  much   greater  consequence  to  obtain  a  moderately 
high  insulation  which  may  be  relied  upon  to  he  durable,  than 
"  to  have — -as  can  easily  be  had  in  a  dry  building — an  insulation 
*  resistance   of    many   megohm*    which   will    disappear   on   the 
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jir,  Anuii,    M  approach   of  the   charwoman   and   her   wash-bucket,  or   is  at 
"the  mercy  of  the  first  loose  slate  or  leaky  water  pipe."     This 
is,  I   maintain,  a   priueiple  which  should  he   enforced  not  only 
in   house- wiring,  in   the  wiring   of  ships,  &c,  but  also   in    the 
specifications  issued  for  the  cable    networks    of  central    electric 
light  installations.      The  practice  of  attempting  to  ensure  good 
and  histing  cables  by  specifying  very  high  insulation  resistance 
.defeats   its   own  ends,  because   a  high   insulation  resistance,  a* 
is:  well  known,  can  be  obtained  by  other  means  than  by  quality 
or  thickness  of  insulating  material.      I  do  not  wish  to  suggest 
to-night  precise  terms  for  a  satisfactory  cable  specification,  but 
my  own    opinion  is  that    more    reliance   should  be    placed  upon 
kind    and   quality    of    material,    and    upon    thickness    of    the 
insulating     covering,     increasing     with     voltage,     than     upon 
hundreds    and    thousands    of    megohms.      It    can    scarcely    be 
insisted  upon  too  strongly  that  a  cable  having  a  compiirativelv 
low  insulation   resistance    is    frequently   a    better   and   a   more 
durable    cable    than    one    having    a    much    higher    insulation 
resistance  ;  and  also  that,  conversely,  a  high  insulation  resistance 
is    not   a    proper   criterion  as  to   the    permanent   qualities  of  a 
cable.     There  is  only  one  more  point,  to  which  X  wish  to  allude. 
There  is   no    doubt   in   my   mind   that    the    concentric   wiring 
before  us  to-night,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  development 
of  the    single-wire    system   which    Mr.    John   Kaworth   worked 
out  many  years   ago   in    connection  with    ship-lighting,    where 
he  used  either  the  ship  as  return,  or   concentric  leads  such  as 
described  by  Mr.  M&vor,     The   experience  of  the  last  10  years 
has  shown  the  system  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 
I  think  the   authors  are  to   be   congratulated    upon   their   very 
interesting  papers. 

Mr.  A.  A.  CAMPWI.ti  SwtntoN:  I  think  ibe  discussion  upou 
these  two  very  interesting  papers  has  rather  suffered  from  the 
long  lapse  of  time  which  has  taken  place  since  they  were  read  -t 
in  fact,  certain  of  the  earlier  speakers  this  evening  appeared  to 
be  unaware  that  any  papers  had  been  read  at  all.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Mavur's  paper,  1  think  that  some  people  who  are  connected 
with  the  carrying  out  of  electric  wiring  are  under  the  impression 
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rliitt     thi>    concentric    system,    tliougL    very   excellent   from   a  Mr. 
mechanical  fioint  of  view,  and  very  suitable  for  warehouses  and 
factories  and  so  forth,  is  not  very  suitable  for  highly  decorated 
houses,     I   must  confess  that   I   was    of  that   impression   myself 
until  recently,  but  some  months  ago  I  was  given  the  opportunity 
by  Messrs.  Mavor  &  Colson  to  see  an  installation  that  they  had 
recently  carried  out  in  a  private  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dumbarton.       It    was     a    very    highly     decorated    house,    and 
undoubtedly  this  system  of  wiring  lends  itself  exceedingly  well  to 
the  wiring  of  houses,  however  decorated  they  may  be.     There  are 
certain  advantages  in  respect  of  having  practically  only  one  wire, 
the  other  wire   being   uninsulated,  which  enables  you  to  have 
exceedingly  small  switches  and  other  fittings.      These   points  are 
very  advantageous  where  decorative  effect  is  required.     There  is, 
however,  it  seems  to  rne,  one  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  this 
concentric  system,  and  that  is  this:  It  is  impossible  in  most  cases 
for  contractors  to  maintain  two  separate  staffs  of  workmen.     If 
they  are  going  to  carry  out  their  work  in  the  ordinary   way  with 
wood  casing,  certainly,  if  high-class  work  is  to  be  done,  a  large 
portion  of  their  staff  ought  to  be  of  the  boose  carpenter  class.     If, 
on  the  otber  hand,  the  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  concentric 
system,  you  do  not  want  carpenters  at  all — you  want  men  more 
of  the  nature  of  plumbers.     Men  with   the  same  experience  are 
not  always  quite  suitable  in  each  of  the  two  case,-*.     Many  of  the 
larger  contractors  carry  out  town  wiring  as  a  way  of  utilising  the 
ipBTe   time  of  their  workmen  when   they  cannot   employ  them 
more  profitably  for  installations   in   the   country   where  plant  is 
required.      This   concentric   system    is    at    the    present  moment 
applicable  where  u  separate  plant  is  used.     It  is  also  applicable 
where  alternating  currents  and  a  separate   transformer  are  used. 
But  it    seema — at  any  rate,  at  the  present  time — that  it  is  not 
applicable  where  the  supply  is  taken   from  any  of  the  ordinary 
continuous-current  systems.     I  have  at  the  present  moment  a  case 
in  point — a  large  institution  near  Edinburgh  where  I  am  at  the 
present  moment   making  a  report  with   regard   to  the  proposed 
electric  lighting.     It  is  a  question   there  whether  there  is  to  be  a 
1 1  urate   plant,  or  whether  the  supply  is  to  be  taken  ftom  the 
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Edinburgh  supply.  It  is  a  building  which  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  wire,  and  the  on  linn  ry  sy-tein  with  wood  casing  is,  in 
fact,  almost  inadmissible.  I  urn  quite  sure  the  concentric  system 
is  the  proper  system  to  win-  that  building  with;  but  I  am  met 
with  the  difficulty  that  the  Corporation  are  unable  to  sanction  a 
system  of  concentric  wiring,  for  the  reason  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  will  not  allow  them  to  have  one  of  their  conductors  earthed 
except  at  the  central  station.  If  they  would  allow  the  conductor 
to  be  earthed  at  the  feeding  point  it  would  meet  the  case,  but 
they  are  only  allowed  to  have  the  conductor  earthed  at  the 
central  station;  and  between  the  central  station  and  the 
building  there  would  be  a  considerable  difference  in  potential, 
and  consequently  the  concentric  wiring  with  the  outer  conductor 
earthed  is  not  admissible.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  a  very 
imj>ortant  point.  I  think  that  where  the  concentric  system  is  not 
admissible,  wood  casing,  in  the  case  of  dry  buildings,  answers  very 
well.  In  the  case  of  wires  that  have  to  be  buried  in  wet  phataf 
I  do  not  think  the  wood  casing  is  advisable  at  all.  It  appears  to 
me  that  iron  pija-s  are  worse,  and,  in  my  experience,  they  are  an 
infinite  source  of  trouble.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Bathurst's  tubing  is  a  very  excellent  arrangement  for  this  poipew. 
One  gentleman  has  spoken  this  evening  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  current  that  small  wires  carry  without  any  danger. 
The  same  point  is  touched  on  in  Mr.  Mavor's  paper,  where  he 
mentions  that  the  ?ame  sized  wire — a  very  large  wire — is  carried 
to  all  his  fittings.  I  think  it  is  not  very  generally  known  that 
proportionately  very  large  currents  can  be  carried  perfectly  safely 
hy  very  small  wires.  I  have  made  a  few  experiments  to  find  out 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  I  find  that  a  Ho.  3  22 
S.W.G.  conductor — the  ordinary  sized  conductor  used  for  single 
lamps  of  16  candle-power  in  the  better  class  of  installations — 
insulated  with  vulcanised  rubber  and  put  in  a  wooden  casim*  in 
the  ordinary  way,  will  carry  26  amperes  with  very  little  heat  in g, 
I  have  tried  a  conductor  of  this  sort  with  this  current  for  over 
half  an  hour,  and  the  temperature  only  rose  to  107"  Fahrenheit. 
That  is  a  current-density  of  13,700  amperes  per  square  inch,  and 
it   is   perfectly  safe.     I  also  tried  a  3,25   cotiductor.     After   55 
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minutes  this  one  with  26  amperes  rose  to  242°  Fahrenheit.  Mr. 
That  is  only  a  little  over  boiling  water,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe. 
I  took  it  up  to  the  ]>oint  at  which  the  temperature  did  not  rise 
any  further.  I  am  not  advocating  the  employment  of  these  high 
current-densities  in  practice.  I  only  mention  them  as  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  the  matter.  Then 
I  found  that  an  ordinary  piece  of  flexible  cord  of  36/38  wires 
would  carry  10  amperes,  rising  to  about  150°  or  thereabouts 
quite  comfortably.  It  never  gets  any  hotter  as  long  as  it  is 
straight.  Of  course,  wlieu  it  is  coiled  up  it  gets  warmer,  but 
that  is  a  current-density  of  25,000  amperes  per  square  inch. 
These  examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
with  very  small  wires  the  high  current-densities  are  perfectly 
safe.  They  are  not  advisable  because  of  the  drop  in  volts,  and  <>f 
course  the  case  is  quite  different  with  large  conductors  or  cables. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Corlett  :  I  had  been  myself  rather  sceptical  about  «t.  c«i«t. 
this  concentric  wiring,  but  latterly  I  have  used  it  at  two  or  three 
imjM>rtant  installations,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  with  one 
or  two  points  in  connection  with  it.  The  first  was  the  very  litt  It- 
difficulty  we  experienced  in  training  our  ordinary  workman  to 
deal  with  the  system  ;  and,  secondly,  the  cheap  manner  is 
which   the  whole  job  could  be   done.     For  example,  the  prime 

of  wiring  for  16-candle  lamps  in  an  ordinary  Lancashire 
cotton  mill,  exclusive  of  the  dynamo  and  switch -board,  was  some- 
thing like  17s.  per  lamp.  We  had  not  the  slightest  trouble.  An 
ordinary  plumber  could  in  half  an  hour  make  a  joint  as  well  as 
the  trained  man  we  got  down  to  show  us  all  about  the  system.  It 
seeins  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  prejudice 
about  burying  our  wires  in  casings.  Much  has  been  said  this 
evening  about  the  desirability  of  having  our  wires  accessible,  but 
;i  great  many  of  us,  unfortunately,  have  to  live  in  houses  that  are 
-till  fitted  with  gas  pipes.  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  householder 
lieiug  furnished  with  a  ehart  of  his  gas  pipes,  so  that  he  could 
avoid  knocking  a  nail  into  any  of  them,  which  would  cause  a  leak. 
Such  accidents  rarely  happen.     It  seems  to  me  that  with  this 

ntiir  *y»tein  there  would  be  no  trouble  at  all  from  faults  of 
this  character      With  regard  to  the  two  papers  generally,  it  would 
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t  Oodetb  Lave  been  interesting  to  put  a  certain  number  of  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  each  author  in  parallel  line,  when  it  would  be 
found  that  a  large  number  of  those  statements  are  of  a  directly 
opposite  character.  For  instance,  Mr,  Bat  hurst  says  that 
insurance  men  on  the  whole  have  done  remarkably  well.  Mr. 
Mavor,  on  the  other  hand — I  forget  his  exact  words — as  go<«l 
as  says  that  they  have  done  just  about  as  badly  as  they  knew 
how.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  actually  goes,  the  present 
insurance  inspection  system  is  little  more  than  a  farce.  A 
gentleman  will  come  down  to  my  office,  send  in  his  card,  saying 
that  be  represents  an  insurance  company.  "  What  do  you  want?"  I 
s;iv.  "  I  hear  you  have  done  an  installation  for  Messrs.  So-and-So." 
"  Yes."  *■  I  want,  to  know  something  alx>ut  it."  "What  do  yoa 
1  want  to  know?"  "Will  it  conform  to  the  Phoenix  rules?'" 
"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  "All  right.  Good  morning.  That  is  quite 
"enough."  It  is  accepted,  ami  the  policy  is  endorsed.  Mr. 
G-eipel  alluded  to  the  wickedness  of  the  low-tension  station 
[icople  forcing  200-volt  lamps  on  their  customers.  I  have  been 
using  200-volt  lamps  and  200-volt  circuits  for  a  long  time,  and 
1  was  waiting  to  hear  in  what  particular  the  wickedness  consisted. 
I  have  never  found  the  slightest  trouble  in  keeping  up  the 
insulation.  We  never  have  a  larger  proportion  of  faults  in  a 
200-volt  circuit  than  100  volts.  The  only  possible  objections  to 
the  use  of  200-volt  continuous  currents  are,  firstly,  for  arc- 
lighting,  four  lamps  are  required;  and,  secondly,  there  is  a  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  very  small  motors  for  domestic  purposes. 
I  think  the  two  papers  we  have  before  us  will  tend — or,  at,  any 
rate,  should  tend — to  raise  the  standard  of  wiring  throughout  the 
country.  In  my  part  of  the  world  lis.  per  lamp  is  not  an 
uncommon  price  for  ordinary  shop  wiring.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  buy  the  material  alone  for  an 
installation,  properly  carried  out,  at  such  a  figure  as  that. 

Mr,  GrElPEL :  I  should  like  to  ask  the  last  speaker,  in  order 
that  there  may  1^  no  misconception,  whether  the  17s.  included 
profit;  and  whether  it  was  the  coat  of  wiring  on  the  concentric- 
system  with  the  outer  insulated,  or  whether  it  was  for  the  usual 
method  of  uninsulated  outer,  which  was  so  much  cheaper  than 
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the  former.     The  objection  to  using  200-volt  lamps  is  purely  one  Hi.  i:eip* 

■  momy,  combined  with  convenience.  It  is  on  the  score  of 
expense,  and  of  trouble  of  lamp  renewals,  that  I  raised  objection  lo 
the  aOO-volt  system. 

Mr.  CoRLETT:  I  may  say  that  the  17s.   per  lump   represented  vi 
the  job  done  with  Mavor'a  concentric  system,  and  did  not  include 
profit. 

The  Chairman  :  The  time  is  reached  when  it  is  usual  to  close  i^"'^,,, 
our  meetings.  There  are  many  other  gentlemen  who  wish  to 
speak,  and  then  follow  the  replies  of  the  authors  of  the  papers;  I 
therefore  presume  it  is  your  wish  to  have  the  discussion  carried  on 
at  the  next  meeting.  If  time  allows,  a  fresh  pa]>er  will  also  be 
read.  I  will  now  ask  your  indulgence  to  allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  myself  on  what  has  passed,  as  I  may  not  lie  able  to  stay 
fter  the  Council  meeting  on  the  next  occasion.  I  have  persmi- 
ally  very  strong  views  on  this  question,  which  I  need  not  express 
now,  as  many  speakeis  have  covered  portions  of  the  ground, 
though  not  all,  I  have  always  contended,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
maintain,  that  inasmuch  as  when  a  man  purchases  a  horse  he 
W'liitd  do!  choose  that  animal  except  for  the  purpose  to  which  he 
intended  to  apply  it,  so  that  to  run  a  race  lie  would  not  buy  a 
cart-horse, — in  the  same  way  with  wiring,  or  anything  el-c,  vmi 
must  choose  your  system  according  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
in  favour  of  one  particular  system.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  perf<-<-t . 
id  others  it  may  become  expensive  and  unnecessary.  A  few  words 
have  been  said  on  Fire  Office  Inspectors.  I  will  give  you  an 
instance  of  haw  those  gentlemen  have  been  improved.  It  is 
not  so  very  many  years  ago  since  the  electric  light  was  introduced 
into  this  country,  and  I  was  probably  one  of  the  hr>t  to  use  it. 
When  the  inspector  from  one  of  our  great  offices,  which  I  will  not 
u.itjie,  came  to  see  the  fittings,  I  told  him  that  he  would  rind  the 
cm -outs  grouped  together  for  certain  sections  of  the  house:  he 
immediately  asked  me  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  cut-out." 
After  explaining  to  him  that  the  object  was  to  prevent  fire, 
he  was  satisfied  and  went  away.  I  do  not  think  that  a  present- 
day  inspector  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  short  iuspectiow 
They  have  been  educated,  and  by  this  Institution  cA  YXeeAsKcai. 
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Engineers,  The  Institution  rules,  which  are  now  being  revised  in 
ft  most  thorough  manner,  are  not,  as  many  suppose,  intended  to  be 
followed  rigidly  in  all  cases.  Whatever  they  may  be  when  issued 
in  their  fresh  form,  the  object  is  to  show  what  a  perfect  installation 
should  be ;  but  I  doubt  if  anyone  could  produce  such  perfection  as 
the  Institution  lavs  down  as  possible,  although  it  might  be  nearly 
approached  in  the  case  of  buildings  of  a  very  inflammable 
character.  In  any  case  we  shall  be  doing  useful  work  in  show- 
ing the  world  what  is  necessary  under  certain  conditions,  I 
have  often  pointed  out  to  customers  and  householders  that  it  is 
quite  erroneous  on  their  part  to  rest  assured  that  everything  is 
right  U'vause  the  inspector  has  passed  the  building,  for  the 
inspectors  of  Fire  insurance  offices  are  in  a  similar  position  to 
inspectors  of  a.  Life  insurance  office.  If  the  latter  were  to  pass 
only  those  men  and  women  who  are  absolutely  sound,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  those  offices  would  have  to  close  their  doors  to-morrow. 
It  is  the  average  law  of  risks  they  go  upon.  With  electric  light 
installations  they  assume  that  a  certain  number  will  be  burned 
down  and  that  a  certain  number  will  not,  and  the  average  must 
come  right  for  the  office.  The  chief  difficulty  in  connection  with 
concentric  wiring,  good  as  it  may  be  in  numerous  cases,  is  that 
the  householder  should  be  a  man  capable  of  making  up  his  mind 
in  advance— a  very  difficult  thing  when  lighting  your  house  in  the 
beginning  without  having  had  experience  of  other  forms  of 
illtuninants  in  the  past,  as  in  the  case  of  a  new  house — -since 
alterations  are  troublesome  under  this  system.  With  the  casing 
on  the  surface,  which  is  always  accessible,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
making  an  alteration  if  you  change  your  mind  and  wish  to  have  a 
light  in  some  other  part  of  the  room,  or  many  of  the  lights 
altered.  The  insurance,  which  depends  so  much  upon  the 
question  of  wiring,  and  which  has  been  so  unfairly  dealt 
with  in  the  case  of  central  stations,  comes  very  hardly 
on  the  company  with  which  1  am  connected,  for  our  in- 
surances are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  1  hone  engineers 
who  have  to  do  with  central  stations — and  I  believe  nearly  every 
man  in  this  Institution  will  before  long  be  called  upon  to  perform 
duties  there — will  join  together,  put  up  their  backs,  and  siqqiort 
>('///-■  organisation  which  will  deal  in  a    fairer  way  with  electric 
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lighting  industries.  To  conclude  my  remarks,  I  would  say  that  I 
have  always  kicked  against  outside  interference,  since  every 
Knglishraan's  house  has  so  far  been  considered  to  he  his  castle ; 
and  I  know  that  in  the  case  of  gas  or  oil  lamps  none  of  us  here 
would  allow  an  inspector  to  come  meddling  about  our  rooms  in  all 
directions,  not  knowing,  perhaps,  whether  he  was  really  an 
inspector  duly  authorised  to  see  and  dictate  to  you  wliat  you  shall 
do  and  what  you  shall  not  do,  or  whether  a  burglar  in  disguise. 
1  think  this  grandmotherly  inrluenec  which  is  coming  up  at  tin's 
moment — and  which  before  many  yeais  we  trust  to  see  die  out — 
is  doing  as  much  harm  for  the  extension  of  the  electric  light  as 
anything  else.  Numbers,  you  will  find,  do  object  to  all  this 
inspection.  It  brings  an  element  of  fear  into  their  houses  by  the 
leal  of  independence,  which  we  all  so  much  value.  1  hope  and 
tru>t  we  shall  find  a  method  before  long  of  bringing  about  a  good 
class  of  wiring,  hut  we  are  anxious  to  secure  it  without  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  <  mailman  :uinounced  that  as  the  result  of  the  ballot  the 
following  candidates  were  elected  : — 

Foreign.  Member: 
A.  E.  K.  Collet!  e. 

Members : 

W.  Fearnside  Irvine. 


Sir  I  >. 

SillouiDn 


FrAQcie  Win.  dement*. 
Patrick  Walter  D'Alton. 


George  Frederick  Adcock. 
Howard  H.  S.  Baker. 
Edward  Gr.  C  Barton, 
.1.  Augustus  Bauer. 

y  A.  Cartwrigbt. 
Percival  Bailey  Clarke. 
Valentine  Corin. 
A.  T.  Durrant. 

Kdmund  fjewin  Birkbeck  Hill 
Charles  Morison  Johnston. 
Horace  Algernon  Mailer. 


George  Kobert  Mockridge. 

Associates : 

W.  H.  Miller. 
William  Moat. 
Lieui.  W.  Montgomery,  R.K. 
Kilgar  Williams  Newton. 
George  A.  Peanon. 
Charles  Edward  Peebles. 
John  Milner  Shackleton. 
Alfred  H,  Shepperd. 
Frederick  Martin  Short. 
William  Kownn  Wilson. 
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Students . 


Benjamin  Herbert  Isidore  Adler. 
George     Frederic     Lewis 

Alexander. 
William  Frederick  Bolton. 
John  Drayson  Dymond. 
Harold  William  Holder. 
Frederick  Watson  .loll. 
Hugh  Sebastian  King. 


Algernon  Lionel  Lennox. 
Laurence  Moore  Peel. 
H.  F.  Piatt. 

Gabriel  Arthur  Madox  Rossetti. 
Edgar  Stopford  Saunders. 
Harold  Skipwith. 
Frederic  John  Thompson. 
Victor  Watlington. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  METERS. 


By  G.  W.  D.  Ricks,  Student." 


Electricity  supply  meters  are,  without  doubt,  the  most 
iriijiiirlaiit  electrical  measuring  instruments  used  in  connection 
with  the  supply  of  electricity  from  a  central  station.  For, 
although  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  accurate  ammeters  and 
voltmeters  at  the  central  station,  their  cost  is  of  but  little 
importance,  as  it  is  so  small  compared  with  that  of  the  whole 
plant.  The  eosi  of  supply  meters,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a 
must  important  item  in  the  total  capital  expended  on  the  plant, 
for  one  must  be  supplied  to  every  consumer.  In  considering  the 
expenditure  for  meters,  not  only  must  the  initial  cost  be  con- 
sidered, but  also  the  value  of  the  energy  which  the  meter 
absorbs,  since  this  latter  may  even  exceed  the  interest  on  the 
prime  cost. 

As  an  investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  absorption  of  energy  in 
a  meter  on  its  cost  is  dependent  on  the  class  of  meter  under 
consideration,  this  point  will  be  dealt  with  after  the  various  kinds 
of  meters  have  been  described. 

The  function  of  a  supply  meter  is  to  integrate  the  quantity 
C  x  V  x  d  t,  where  C  =  instantaneous  value  of  the  current, 
V  =  instantaneous  value  of  the  potential  difference,  and  d  t  is  a 
very  small  interval  of  time ;  or,  to  express  this  mathematically,  to 


find  the   value,  of 


/''C.V. 


-di,  ti  and  f3  being  the  initial  and 

final  times  between  which  it  is  required  to  measure  the  energy. 

A  meter  which  performs  this  operation  is  called  either  an 
ergmeter,  joule-meter,  energy-meter,  ci-  sometimes  a  recording 
wattmeter;    this    latter   name    is,    however,  a  misnomer,  as  the 
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instniment  measures  energy,  and  not  power.  Indeed,  an  energy- 
meter,  Far  from  recording  the  {Ktwer  in  watts,  gives  by  itself  no 
indication  of  what  has  been  the  maximum,  minimum,  or  even  the 
mean  power  supplied.  In  practice,  when  the  pressure  i;«  kept 
very  nearly  constant,  the  expression  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 

may  be  simplified  to  V  /    '  C  -  d  t,  V  being  considered  as  being 

absolutely   constant ;   and   the   meter   need  then   only  measure 

/       C  .  d  t.     A  meter  which  measures  this  quantity  is  called  a 

quantity-meter  or  coulomb-ineter. 

If  an  alternating  current  is  used,  and  if  there  is  self-induction 
in  the  circuit,  the  energy  given  to  the  circuit  cannot  he  measured 
by  observing  the  deflections  on  a  voltmeter  and  an  ammeter  and 
measuring  the  intervals  of  time  with  a  watch,  and  multiplying 
these  values  together;  for  then  the  current  lags  behind  the 
E.M.F.,  when  this  method  would  obviously  be  incorrect.  A  watt- 
meter and  a  watch,  or  an  energy-meter,  may  measure  correctly 
the  energy  given  to  a  circuit  by  an  alternate  current. 

Before  directing  attention  to  the  various  kinds  of  electricity 
Supply  meters,  it  will  he  well  to  point  out  the  principal  pro[»crties 
that  a  thoroughly  good  supply  meter  should  possess. 


I.  Accuracy. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  a  meter  should  be  accurate 
throughout  its  range.  The  enormous  effect  of  a  comparatively 
small  error  in  a  meter  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  realised.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  argued  that  small  errors  are  not  of  much 
importance,  as  when  a  large  number  of  meters  are  being  dealt 
with  these  errors  will  counterbalance  one  another  to  a  great 
extent.  This  is,  howe\  er.  very  questionable,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  for,  even  if  these  errors  do  counterbalance, 
each  consumer's  account  will  still  be  inaccurate.  It  is  desirable 
that  alternating-current  meters  should  be  accurate  whatever  the 
frequency;  for,  if  their  rate  of  registering  varies  with  the 
frequency,  it    would    be    very  easy  for   the    supply    company  to 
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cheat  the  consumer  by  usiDg  a  frequency   at.  which  the  meters 
registered  too  high. 


2.   IiEltlSTRVnOtf. 


A  meter  should  start  registering  with  a  very  small  current ; 
one  intended  to  carry  50  amperes  should  start  registering  with 
a  current  at  least  as  small  as  half  an  ampere.  If  it  requires  3 
ur  4  amperes  to  start  it,  and  only  two  oi  three  lamps  are  turned  on 
in  the  circuit,  the  energy  they  consume  will  not  be  registered  at 
all,  ami  consequently  the  supply  company  will  not  be  paid  for  it. 


The  o 


3.  Absorption  of  Puwek. 


The  objection  to  the  absorption  of  power  in  a  meter  is  two- 
fold. It  means  not  only  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  energy, 
but  it  may  mean  a  diminution  in  the  voltage  supplied  to  the 
lamps,  A  loss  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  voltage  means  that  the  light 
given  "ill  by  the  lamps  is  decreased  by  from  5  to  7  percent. 
The  wiring  of  a  house  generally  diminishes  the  voltage  by  from 
1  to  2  per  cent. ;  a  meter  should  not  increase  this  loss  by  more 
than  l-tuth  per  cent. 


4.  Keadinl. 


All  meters  should  be  direct-reading,  and  able  to  be  read  by 
anyone.  A  system  of  spur-wheels,  dials,  and  pointers,  similar  to 
those  employed  in  gas  meters,  is  preferable  toother  more  com- 
plicated methods  of  registration. 

It  should  always  be  stated  on  one  of  the  dials  exactly  what 
ooe  complete  revolution  of  the  pointer  on  that  dial  means  ;  it  is  in- 
siiftii  ii'tit  and  almost  useless  to  put  any  numbers  above  the  dials 
without  stating  precisely  what  rhey  mean — whether  one  complete 
revolution  of  the  pointer  corresponds  to  that  amount  of  energy 
:ated  above  the  dial,  or  whether  the  pointer  moving  from  one 
tiviaiorj  to  the  next  corresponds  to  it.  The  above  error  is 
unmanly  made,  bat  it  renders  the  numbers  of  but  little  value. 
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«j.  Effect  of  Variation  of  Temperature. 

Errors  due  to  temperature  variation  may  become  of  consider- 
able importance,  especially  if  copper  is  used  for  windings.  Copper 
is,  however,  generally  employed,  as  alloys  having  a  low  tempera- 
ture coefficient  have  a  much  higher  specific  resistance  than  copper. 
It  is  clearly  of  great  importance  that  temperature  errors  should 
be  small.  In  some  meters  such  errors  amount  to  as  much  as  5  per 
i  nit.  Iietween  the  extreme ranges  <lf  temperature  experienced  in 
thi>  country. 

<;.  Attention. 
The  less  attention  a  meter  requires  the  better.  The  necessity 
of  removing  any  part  of  the  meter  from  the  consumer's  house,  or 
even  from  the  meter  itself,  is  very  objectionable,  and  should  be 
iivoided.  The  winding  up  of  clockwork  is  another  form  of  regular 
attention  which  it  is  best  to  avoid.  A  meter  containing  a  liquid 
likely  to  freeze  at  any  temperature  to  which  it  might  ordinarily 
be  subjected  is  another  source  of  regular  attention,  unless  a  lamp 
or  some  other  heat  generator  is  placed  near  to  prevent  freezing  ; 
but  this  means  constant  of  waste  of  energy.  A  meter  should 
not  contain  any  electric  contact  breakers;  such  contacts  rapidly 
deteriorate  with  continual  use,  and  therefore  require  constant 
attention  to  repair  or  renew. 

7.  Mecbanical  Construction. 

It  is  essential  that  none  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  meter  be 
liable  to  wear  out.  or  get  out  of  order,  easily  ;  extremely  delicate 
moving  mechanisms  are  to  be  avoided.  A  meter  should  be 
sufficiently  strong  for  its  transmission  by  rail  without  injurious 
effect,  and  should  possess  a  water-tight  and  dust-tigbt  case.  A 
metal  case  is  preferable  to  the  more  bulky  and  less  durable  wooden 
one.  The  case  should  be  closed  with  a  lock  and  key,  or  some 
other  device,  to  prevent  anyone  tampering  with  the  interior. 
The  possibility  of  tampering  with  a  meter  from  the  outside,  by 
short-circuiting,  moving  out  of  level,  heating,  or  placing  a  magnet 
near,  must  also  be  considered.  Short-circuiting  from  the  outside 
of  the  case  can  be  prevented  by  passing  the  mains  right  into  the 
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meter  and  connecting  there,  having  neither  copper  nor  terminals 
exposed  outside  the  case.  Moving  out  of  level  can  be  prevented 
by  unwilling  the  meter  to  the  floor,  or  preferably  to  a  wall. 


8.  Cost. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  t  lit-  cost  of  a  meter  is  composed  of 
not  only  the  initial  cost  of  the  meter,  but  also  of  what  may  be 
called  the  continuous  cost,  I.e.,  the  cost  of  the  energy  which  the 
meter  is  continually  absorbing.  There  is  also  a  third  factor  to  be 
'■"iisidered,  and  that  is  the  depreciation  of  the  meter.  A  meter 
whose  initial  cost  is  very  low,  and  which  absorbs  very  little  power, 
but  rapidly  wears  out  and  requires  constant  rehiring  or  renewing, 
is  not  really  cheap.  80  that  in  considering  the  cost  these  three 
components  must  be  considered. 

Next  to  accuracy  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a  meter  shall 
be  cheap.  It  is  not  difficult  todesign  a  very  accurate  and  reliable 
meter  if  its  cost  be  unlimited.  What  is  required  in  practice  is  a 
meter  which  is  at  any  rate  a*  accurate  as  a  ^as  meter,  and  whose 
cost  is  as  little,  or  certainly  not  much  more. 


Classification  ok  Meters. 

Electricity  supply  meter-  may  l»'  divided  into  three  classes — 

1.  Electrolysis  meters. 

2.  Motor  meters. 

3.  Clock  metei >. 

Class  1. — Electrolysis  Meters. 

The  most  important  meter  belonging  to  this  class  is  the  one 
designed  by  Edison.  It  was  the  first  electricity  meter  used  in 
pntctic",  and.  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  meters  that 
have  been  brought  out  since  its  invention,  it  is  still  employed  in  some 
pieces  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  its  cheapness-,  audits  not  being 
at  all  apt  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  a  coulomb-meter,  and  is  for  use 
with  direct  currents  only.  The  original  form,  as  shown  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  1881  (Fig.  1),  consisted  of  a  balanced  beam,  with 
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copper  plalcs  or  cylinders  suspended  at  each  end,  in  a  solution  of 
<<ipper  sulphate.  A  current  passing  from  one  plate  to  the  other  dis- 
ed  the  former  and  dejwsited  copper  on  the  latter  until  it  got 
sufficiently  heavy  to  tip  over  the  beam.  This  mechanical  action 
had  a  twofold  effect:  it  registered  a  unit  on  a  counting  mechanism. 


Fig.  1.  —  Edi»oii  Meter  (original  form). 


and  it  reversed  the  direction  of  the  ctirrent,  so  that  then  the 
heavier  plate  was  dissolved  and  the  lighter  one  had  copper 
deposited  on  it,  and  so  the  process  went  on  continually.  of 
■course  it  was  not  possible  to  pass  the  whole  current  through  tin- 
meter,  as  the  resistance  would  be  far  too  great,  so  the  meter  was 
placed  as  a  shunt  to  the  main  circuit,  and  a  small  fraction 
of  the  current  only  allowed  to  j>ass  through  the  meter. 
Several  objections  soon  became  apparent  in  this  type  of 
meter.  An  increase  of  temperature  caused  a  larger  proportion  of 
ihe  current  to  flow  through  the  meter  than  formerly,  for  the 
-tance  of  the  mains  manned  and  the  resistance  of  the  Copper 
sulphate  decreased.  The  continual  making  and  breaking  of 
electrical  contacts  for  the  reversal  of  the  current  was  fount]  to  be  a 
great  disadvantage.  In  the  improved  form  of  this  type  of  meter 
(Fig.  2)  both  these  object  iou>  are  removed.  The  current  always  flows 
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in  one  direct  ion  ;  the  plates  have,  however,  to  be  taken  away  and 
weighed,  and  fresh  ones  inserted  in  the  meter  as  they  wear  away. 


Fio.  2. — Edison  Meter  (latest  foruij, 

Lie  variation  of  the  proportion  of  the  current  flowing  through  the 
meter  with  temperature  is  eliminated  hy  placing  a  copper  resist* 
ance  in  series  with  the  liquid  of  such  a  value  that  its  increase  of 
resistance  due  to  increase  of  teinperat  ure  equals  the  decrease  in 
(ance  of  the  liquid  due  to  iucrease  of  temperature  j  the 
alternative  path  in  this  case  being  German  silver.  The  plates  are 
made  of  zinc,  amalgamated  to  prevent  local  action,  and  they  are 
immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  zinc  sulphate.  An  incandescent 
lamp  u  kept  burning  in  the  meter  to  prevent  the  zinc  sulphate 
dution  freezing.     The  principal  objections  to  this  meter  are 

I.  The  extremely  small  fraction  of  the  total  current  measured 

by  it, 
l'.    rhi>  inability  of  the  consumer  to  check  his  consumption 
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from  day  to  day,  or  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  amount 
registered  by  the  meter,  he  having  to  rely  entirely 
upon  the  supply  company  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
account, 
3.  The  continual  attention  necessary  ;  the  plates  having  to  lie 
taken  out,  weighed,  and  fresh  ones  being  put  in  about 
once  a  month. 

This  meter  bus  been  extensively  employed  in  America,  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  though  it  has  been  but  little  used  in  this 
country ;  one  exception  to  this  being  at  Eastbourne  previous  to 
that  system  being  changed  to  an  alternating-current  one. 

The  only  other  meter  belonging  to  this  class  that  is  of  sufficient 
practical  importance  to  require  description  here  is  the  Laivrie-IIull 
meter. 

The  electrolytic  method  is  here  applied  to  I  be  measurement 
of  alternating   currents.     An    accumulator,  A   (Fig.  3),   and    an 
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Fia.  8.— Principle  of  &  Lowrie-llnll  Meter, 

electrolytic  cell,  C,  are  placed  in  the  lamp  or  secondary  circuit,  in 
each  house.  Now  there  is  no  complete  circuit  through  the  cell 
and  battery  when  all  the  lamps  are  turned  oft",  and  the  conductivity 
of  the  circuit  depends  on  the  number  of  lamps  t  omed  on.  It  ia  relied 
on  that  an  alternating  current  does  not  transfer  metal  from  one 
plate  to  the  other;  hence  the  continuous  current  Sowing  from  the 
accumulator  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  lamps  t  urned  on.  Con- 
sequently, the  amount  of  metal  deposited  on  the  one  plate  or  lost 
from  the  other  is  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  used. 
The  whole  current  jiasses  through  the  accumulator,  but,  so  far 
from  injuring  it,  it  is  even  said  to  prevent  sulphating. 

This  meter   has   not   been   largely   used,   but    it    has    been 
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found  to  work  satisfactorily  id  one  or  two  cases.     There  are,  at 

least,  two  serious  objections  to  it : 

1,  If  the  alternating  current  be  switched  off,  and  any  lamps 
be  left  turned  on,  the  accumulator  will  discharge 
through  them  and  cause  a  deposition  of  metal  in  the 
electrolytic  but  !i, 
'J.  The  accumulator  requires  periodic  charging,  and  it  must 
not  be  let  run  down  or  its  E.M.F.  will  fall  consider- 
ably. Furthermore,  ii  has  been  shown  that  an  alter- 
nating current  will  cause  ;i  small  deposition  of  metal, 
very  uncertain  in  amount,  and  varying  with  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  electrodes,  and  with  the  frequency. 

Clittw  "2.  —  Motor  Meters, 

This  forms  liy  far  the  largest  class  of  meters,  nearly  all  meters 
use  at  the  present  time  belonging  to  it.  Before  proceeding  to 
describe  the  most  important  motor  meters  separately,  it  will  be 
of  advantage  to  deal  with  the  class,  for  a  few  moment:-,  as  a  whole. 
They  one  and  all  possess  the  disadvantage  that  they  will  not 
start  registering  with  an  extremely  small  current,  but  require  a 
current  varying  from  l-10th  of  an  ampere  to  3  or  4  amperes 
to  Btatt  them.  Again,  where vei  than  U  motion,  tln-re  EDltft  bfl 
friction  at  bearings,  pivots,  &c.  j  but  in  all  the  meters  that  will 
be  described  here  this  is  either  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  negligible,  or  else  it  is  compensated  for. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  belonging  to  meters  of  this  class 
that  they  require  practically  no  attention  ;  there  is  no  clock- 
ork  to  be  wound  up,  no  plates  to  be  removed  and  weighed,  and 
no   cell   which   periodically  requires   charging.      They  are  also 
iy  always  direct-reading,  or  at  most  only  require  the  reading 
on   a  dial  to    be    multiplied   by  a  constant  ;    this    latter   is    not 
necessary,  and  the  beat   meters  do  not  require  it,  except  in  the 
of  meters  which  can  carry  large  currents. 
The  first  motor  meter  of  any  practical  value  was  invented  by  Pro- 
fessors Ayitim  and  Perry,  and  patented  by  them  in  1 882.   The  patent 
ttowever,  discontinued  a  few  years  later,  owing  to  the  appar- 
nt  difficulty  in  overcoming  mechanical  friction,  and  to  the  then 
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small  demand  for  electricity  supply  meters.     The  most_important 
meters  belonging  to  this  class  will  now  he  described. 

Elihu  Thomson  Watt-Hour  Meter. 
This  meter  is  an  energy-meter,   and  it  possesses   the   great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  be  used  with  either  direct  or  alternating 
currents.     The  field  consists  of  two  coils  of  thick  wire,  F  ^Fig.  4). 


Fis.  4, — Elibu  Thomson  Meier. 

in  series,  one  on  each  side  of  the  armature,  A,  and  carries  the 
main  current.  The  armature  consists  of  a  hollow  frame  wound 
with  a  set  of  coils  of  fine  wire  on  the  drum  principle;  a  small 
silver  commutator  is  carried  on  the  shaft  near  its  upper  bearing. 
The  brushes  are  two  light  springs  with  silver  contact  pieo-. 
The  armature  is  in  series  with  a  high  non-inductive  resistance,  II, 
carried  in  the  hack  of  the  frame  of  the  meter,  and  forms  the 
pressure  coil. 

It  is  clear  that  the  torque  at  any  time  is  proportional  to  the 
cnrnmt  multiplied  by  the  prejsure  at  that  time,  and  that  the 
s|ieed  will  increase  indefinitely  even  with  a  constant  torque, 
provided  there  is  no  friction  or  other  retarding  force.  Now,  in 
order  that  the  speed  may  vary  directly  as  the  jwwcr,  a  thin 
copjier  disc,  D,  is  fixed  on  the  shaft,  and  rotated  in  a  constant 
magnetic  field  between  the  poles  of  two  or  three  permanent 
magnets,  .M,  _\I.    The  current  generated  in  the  dis^  is  proportional 
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to  the  speed,  and  hence  the  retardation,  which  is  proportional  to 
the  current  multiplied  by  the  field,  will  also  be  proportional  to 
the  speed.  Hence  the  resulting  speed  of  the  armature  is  pro- 
purl  ional  to  the  power.  The  mechanical  friction  is  compensated 
for  by  taking  off  the  pressure  circuit  on  the  lamp  side  of  the 
series  coils;  the  current  in  passing  through  these  and  the  high 
non-inductive  resistance  to  the  armature  produces  a  constant 
field  sufficient  to  overcome  the  mechanical  friction. 

It  is  obvious  that  interchanging  the  positive  and  negative 
terminals  will  not  alter  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  mechanism, 
for  the  direction  of  the  current  will  be  reversed  in  both  field  and 
armature.  The  direction  of  rotation  of  the  mechanism  can, 
however,  be  altered  by  interchanging  the  relative  positions  of  the 
lamps  and  the  generator  j  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the 
series  coils  will  then  be  reversed,  but  that  of  the  current  in  the 
armature  will  remain  unaltered 

The  absorption  of  power  in  this  meter  is  not  large  for  an 
energy-meter,  and  it  starts  with  a  very  small  current :  a  meter  of 
50  amperes  capacity  will  start  with  less  than  half  an  ampere. 

ShidUitiberger  Meter. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  alternate-current  meters 
existing.  It  is  a  coulomb-meter,  and  is  so  constructed  that  there 
is  no  electrical  connection  with  the  moving  system,  which  consists 
of  a  thin  disc  of  iron,  D  (Fig.  5),  mounted  on  a  vertical  shall, 
which  is  free  to  rotate.  There  are  two  coils  round  this  disc  whose 
magnetic  axes  are  horizontal,  and  enclose  an  angle  of  about  45°. 
This  angle  can  be  adjusted,  and  upon  it  depends  the  calibration 
of  the  instrument.  One  of  the  coils,  M,  carries  the  main  current ; 
the  other,  (.',  which  is  composed  nf  copper  rings,  is  a  closed  coil. 
The  main  current  in  the  former  coil  induces  a  current  in  the 
latter,  which  together  produce  a  rotary  magnetic  field  which  drags 
[roa  disc  round,  the  action  beiiii;  similar  to  that  in  a  two- 
phflM  motor.  This  motion  is  retarded  by  the  friction  between  the 
air  and  an  aluminium  fan,  A,  attached  to  the  shaft.  The  torque 
varies  very  approximately  ai  the  square  of  the  current,  and  the 
friction  a^  the  square  of  the   speed.     Hence,  when  the  driving 
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force  is  just  balanced  by  the  retarding  force,  the  speed  varies 
directly  as  the  current.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  disc 
is  recorded  by  pointers  and  dials  in  the  usual  manner. 


Fiti.  5. — Shallecberjjer  Meter. 

A  meter  has  recently  been  brought  out,  on  the  Continent,  by 
Klathy,  on  somewhat  the  same  principle  as  the  Shallenberger 
meter,  in  that  it  is  a  two-phase  motor  meter ;  but  it  measures 
energy,  and  not  coulombs. 


Ferranti  Meter. 

This  is  also  a  coulomb-meter,  and  although  its  principle  i* 
applicable  to  both  alternating  and  direct  currents,  it  is  very  much 
more  successful  as  a  direct-current  meter.  Its  action  is  dependent 
on  the  principle  that  when  a  current  is  passed  through  a  fluid 
which  ts  in  a  magnetic  field,  the  fluid  tends  to  move  in  a  directiou 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  current  and  to  that  of  the 
magnetic  field.  An  insulated  trough  of  mercury,  T (Fig. 6), is  placed 
between  two  magnet  ic  poles  of  opposite  polarity.  The  current  enters 
the  mercury  at  the  centre  of  the  trough,  and  passes  out  at  its 
rim,  which  forms  the  other  terminal.     In  the  continuous-current 
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instruments  tlie  magnets^are  excited  by  the  current  to  a  moderate 
amount,  so  that  the  magnetisation  is  almost  exactly  proportional 
to  the  current.     The  motion  of  the  mercury  is  conveyed  to  a  train 


Fig.  6. — Kerrnnti  Meier, 


of  recording  wheals  hy  means  of  a  light  aluminium  fan,  F,  mounted 
on  a  vertical  spindle,  S,  and  immersed  in  the  mercury  and  carried 
round  by  it.  The  retarding  force  is  supplied  by  the  friction  of  the 
mercury  against  the  trough,  and  its  amount  depends  on  the  speed 
of  the  mercury.  The  counting  mechanism  introduces  friction 
wldch  is  practically  independent  of  the  speed  ;  clearly,  then,  the 
error  due  to  this  friction  diminishes  in  relative  importance  as 
the  speed  increases.  To  compensate  for  this  error  a  fine  wire 
shunt  coil  is  placed  across  the  lamp  leads,  thus  establishing  a 
ti.-itant   magnetic   force    independent    of    the   current    passing 

h rough  the  meter.  Now  this  force  also  decreases  in  relative  im- 
portance as  the  speed  increases.  Hence  the  compensating  force 
for  the  mechanism  friction  error  becomes  of  less  relative  impor- 
the  error  itself  becomes  of  less  relative  importance. 
In  the  alternate-current  form  of  this  meter  the  magnets 
are   Imninated;   it    is   but    little   used,   however,  as    difficulties 

rise  as  to  the  connection  between  the  torque  and  the  current. 


TO 
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Perry  Meter. 

This  is  a  direct -current  coulomb-meter,  and  it  is  one  of  thr 
he^t  motor  meters  at  present  in  use.  Its  principle  depends 
on  file  fact  that  when  a  current  flows  through  a  copper  cylinder 
from  one  end  to  the  othar,  which  is  placed  in  a  fiiagnetic  field, 
tlie  cylinder  tends  to  rotate.  The  rotating  part  of  this  meter 
consists  of  an  inverted  copper  cup,  C  (Fig.  7),  and  spindle;  the 


Ft©,  7.— Perry  Meter. 

latter  being  fixed  vertically  between  two  pivots,  so  that  both 
cup  and  spindle  can  easily  rotate.  The  top  of  the  spindle 
carries  a  small  mercury  cup,  A,  into  which  dips  a  niekelled  rod, 
N,  carrying  P,  one  of  the  two  pivots,  P,  P',  betweeu  which  the 
armature  or  cup  rotates.  The  whole  of  the  copper  cup  is 
insulated  with  enamel  except  a  rim  at  the  bottom,  and  is 
immersed  in  mercury  contained  in  the  cylindrical  space,  S  S, 
concentric  with  the  armature.    The  armature  moves  between  two 
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concentric  iron   cylinders.    IH  L,    which    form    the    north    and 
south  poles  of  a  set  of  permanent  magnets,  M,  M  (Fig.  8),  which 


Fiu.  8.  — I'erry  Meter.  Section  at  A  A. 
produce  a  constant  intense  magnetic  field  through  tbe  armature. 
'I'lic  current  is  admitted  through  the  mercury  trough  to  the 
uninsulated  rim  of  the  armature,  and  flows  up  the  sides  of  tin* 
cup,  leaving  by  the  nickelled  rod,  thus  causing  the  cup  to  rotate. 
Pivot   friction    i*    reduced   to   an    extremely   small   amount   by 

igning  tbe  armature  so  that  it  just  floats  in  the  mercury.  Tbe 
speed  of  rotation  is  retarded  by  Foucauit  currents  generated  in  the 
sides  of  the  armature  by  having  discontinuities  in  the  polar  surfaces. 

A  counting  train  is  geared  to  a  worm,  W,  cut  on  the  armature 
spindle  in  order  to  register  the  number  of  rotations. 

One  of  tbe  chief  advantages  of  this  meter  is  the  very  small 
starting  current  it  requires.  A  60-ampere  size  may  start  witb  us 
small  a  current  as  a  tenth  of  an  ampere. 

Its  speed  of  rotation  is  also  small,  the  same  meter  as  the  above 
revolving  about  1$  times  per  minute  per  ampere.  Fluid  friction 
is  also  of  but  little  importance,  as  the  rotating  cup  only  moves 
comparatively  slowly. 

Tbe  law  of  this  meter  is  as  follows:  — 
Let    C  =  Current ; 

F  =  Strength  of  held  ; 
and  T  =  Torque  : 

Then  T  =  K  C  F,  where  K  is  a  constant. 
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Frictional  resistance  consists  oT— 

1.  Solid  friction  due  to  friction  at  the  pivots  and  friction  of 

the  skin  of  the  mercury.     Call  this  quantity  r. 

2.  Fluid  friction,  which  is  a  function  of  the  speed  of  rotation 

of  the  armature;  call  it  0  (&>),  if  cd  =  angular  speed. 
Then  <J>  (w)  is  proportional  to  «u  at  slow  speeds,  and 
is  proportional  to  &>-  at  greater  speeds. 

3.  Foueault  -current  friction. 

<£  (w)  also  depends  on  temperature,  degree  of  purity  of  the 
mercury,  Ac.,  and  cannot  be  relied  on.  Hence  the  third  kind  of 
rdsist&nce  is  made  very  large  compared  with  the  resistance  clue  to 
fluid  friction.  This  is  the  Foucault-curreut  friction.  By  properlv 
proportioning  the  discontinuities  on  the  polar  surfaces  this  can  be 
made  very  considerable.  It  may  be  approximately  represented  as 
n  F*  £i),  where  n  is  a  constant.  Hence  equation  of  steady  motion 
is 

K  V  C  =  r  +  0  («>)  +  n  P  to. 

If  r  is  small  enough  to  be  neglected,  then  C  =  ^-r,-  +  — p — ■ 

Now,  if  <£  (o>)  were  proportional  to  tu,  C  would  be  proportional  to 
a  ;  but  if  w  increases  beyond  a  so-called  critical  speed,  this 
becomes  untrue.  So  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  Foucault-curren t 
friction — i.e.,    n  F*  at—  as     great     as    possible,    so   that    when 

rt-j    J(    *jfc 

sufficiently  great  C  =  — ^ —  j  that  is,  the  angular  speed  is  pro- 
portional  to  the  current. 

Class  8. —  Clock  Meters. 

The  only  meter  belonging  to  this  class  which  has  achieved 
sufficient  success  to  require  description  here  is  the  Aron  meter. 
Like  motor  meters,  this  form  of  meter  was  invented  by  Professors 
Ayrton  and  Perry,  and  included  in  their  motor  meter  patent  of 
1882,  and  it  also  was  dropiwd  a  few  years  later. 

The  Aron  meter  takes  its  name  from  Dr.  Aron,  of  Berlin,  who 
took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  Germany  some  time  after  Professors 
Ayrton  and  Perry  had  done  so  in  England.  Last  year,  however, 
tlie  Aron  patent  was  annulled  by  the  German  courts,  except  in 
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one  detail,  which  consisted  in  the  placing  of  the  two  series  coilti 
in  a  mechanically  symmetrical  position  to  the  pendulum  bob.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  is  exactly  what  Professors  Ayrtoii 
and  Perry  had  done,  though  it  was  not  stated  in  their  patent,  and 
the  only  description  extant  of  the  first  specimen  of  this  particular 
meter  was  one  given  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  by  Mr,  Shoolbred  in  February,  1883;  and  in 
hit  diagram  of  the  instrument  he  had  cut  away  the  front  series 
coil  to  show  the  interior  more  clearly,  leading  one  to  believe  that- 
there  was  only  one  series  coil,  which  obviously  could  not  be  placed 
symmetrically  to  the  pendulum  bob,  considering  its  shape.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  placing  the  series  coils 
mechanically  symmetrical  to  the  pendulum  bob  j  it  is  electrical 
symmetry  that  is  required,  and  for  that  no  patent  exists. 


Fiu,  U,— Aroit  Meter, 


This  meter  is  applicable  for  both  direct  and  alternating 
currents,  and  can  be  had  either  as  a  coulomb-meter  or  an  energy- 
meter,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  direct-current  coulomb-meter.  The 
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meter  originally  consisted  of  an  ordinary  clock,  the  pendulum  bob 
being  a  coil  wound  with  fine  wire  and  placed  as  a  shunt  to  the 
main  circuit.  This  coil  oscillated  between  two  thick  wire  coils  in 
series  which  carried  the  main  current.  Now,  when  a  current  was 
flowing,  the  magnetic  forces  caused  the  pendulum  either  to  be 
retarded  or  accelerated,  dei^-ending  on  the  direction  of  the  current, 
and  hence  the  clock  to  lose  en*  gain.  The  gain  or  loss  of  the 
clock  then  measured  the  energy  which  had  passed  through  it. 
This  meter  has  been  much  improved,  and  it  now  consists  of  two 
similar  clocks,  C1(  Ca  (Fig,  9) — one  retarded  or  accelerated  as 
already  explained,  and  the  other  keeping  correct  time.  Instead 
of  having  two  series  coils — one  on  each  side  of  the  shunt 
coil — a  shunt  coil,  S,  or  permanent  magnet,  oscillates  inside 
th--  main  coil,  M.  The  quantity  registered  is  the  loss  or  gain 
of  the  one  clock  over  the  otheT ;    this  is  registered  by  [jointers 

on  dials  similar  to  those  used  in 
motor  meters.  The  differential 
gear  employed  to  effect  the 
registration  of  the  difference  of 
the  readings  of  the  two  clocks 
consists  of  two  bevel  wheels,  Wu 
W.,  (Fig.  10;,  placed  parallel  to 
one  another,  rotating  in  opposite 
directions  with  speeds  respectively 
pro  port  ion  alto  the  rates  of  going 
of  the  two  clocks.  In  between, 
a  third  bevel  wheel,  \\'„  is 
placed,  whose  plane  is  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  other  two,  and  it  is  geared  to  both  of 
them.  If  both  clocks  go  at  the  same  rate,  this  wheel  simply 
Potatee  about  its  own  axis,  and  no  registration  is  effected.  If, 
however,  one  clock  goes  faster  than  the  other,  the  whole  wheel 
and  its  axia  are  bodily  moved  round,  and  this  motion  is  trans- 
mitted to  a  train  of  wheels  moving  the  pointers  on  the  dials. 
The  principle  of  this  instrument  may  be  briefly  explained  as 
follows  : — 


i'i.—  Diflercntifll  Gear  of  nn 
Aron  Meter. 
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Let  V  an  p.p.  between  the  mains ; 
('  =  Current  flowing; 
T,=  Periodic  time  of  correct  clock  ; 
Ta=  l'eriodie  time  of  retarded  clock : 


then      T,=  2irv/  " 


9-jt 

where  a  and  {$  are  constants,  and  g  =  gravitation  forces  ; 
also,       T1=2  7r^/a. 


Hence  T'-       /*-"«* 


J.^A^.^y)* 


Now  it  is  necessary  that  the  magnetic  forces  #  C  V  shall  be  email 

compared  to  the  gravitation  forces  g,  in  order  that  the  meter  shall 

register  accurately.     Hence,  as  /3  C  V  is  small  compared  with  g, 
a  T"  v 

■ must  be  small  compared  with  unit  v. 

9 

.-,  (l  -  |C  V)* 'm  1  -  £  C  V,  very  nearly  j 


i.f. 


0 

=3  =  1  —        C  V,  very  nenrlv  : 


8 
or   the    rate  of  loss   of   the   second   clock  equals    — -  CV,   very 

approximately,    which    is    directly    proportional    to    C  V,    the 
electrical  power  passed  through  the  meter. 

Probably  more  direct-current  coulomb-meters  of  this  type 
have  been  made  than  of  any  other  type  of  direct-current  meters 
Their  range  is  as  great  as.  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  any  other 
meter,  being  about  a  hundredfold.  They  possess  the  great  advan- 
tage of  commencing  to  register  no  matter  how  small  the  current. 
Their  one  great  disadvantage  is  the  necessity  of  winding  them  up 
about  once  every  month  or  six  weeks;  and  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  they  are  not  overlooked,  for  if  one  clock  stops  not  only  will 
the  meter  cease  to  register  accurately,  but  all  previous  record  of 
energy  consumed  will  be  destroyed,  mid  the  meter  may  even 
indicate  that  the  consumer  has  supplied  energy  to  the  supply 
compiim 

/« term  Utfvt  Reg  luff  ring  Met  en. 

There  is  one  class   of  meters  to  which  no   reference  bat  n- 
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yet  been  made,  namely,  those  which  register  intermittently. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  meter  belonging  to  tbis  class  is 
that  invented  by  I-iord  Kelvin. 

It  consists  of  a  solenoid  wound  with  thick  wire  carrying  the 
main  current,  and  a  soft  iron  bar  wound  with  very  many  turns 
of  Hue  wire,  placed  as  a  shunt  to  the  main  circuit,  so  as  to  have 
the  har  in  a  magnetically  saturated  condition.  This  bar  is 
suspended  by  a  spring,  and  when  sucked  into  the  solenoid  by  a 
current  it  is  moved  up  to  its  initial  position  once  every  minute 
by  a  lever  moved  by  clockwork.  The  amount  of  this  upward 
motion  is  registered,  and  is  proportional  to  the  main  current. 
A  slot  is  cut  in  the  upper  part  of  the  iron  bar,  so  that  when 
mi  current  is  flowing,  and  it  is  therefore  not  sucked  into  the 
solenoid,  the  lever  just  touches  it,  without  moving  it,  at  the 
end  of  its  stroke,  every  minute.  The  lever  is  worked  by 
means  of  a  rotating  slotted  spur-wheel  which  is  rotated  by 
means  of  a  falling  weight.  Wben  the.  weight  lias  quite  run 
down,  an  electric  contact  is  made  which  causes  it  to  be  instantly 
drawn  up,  and  to  continue  causing  the  spur-wheel  to  rotate. 
The  point  of  contact  of  the  lever  and  the  iron  bar  has  an 
exactly  uniform  motion, 

Coat  of  Mders. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  cost  of  meters. 

Suppose  the  cost  of  energy  absorbed  by  a  meter  be  taken 
us  low  as  3il.  per  B.T.U.,  then  every  watt  lost  continuously  in 
tin'  meter  means  an  expenditure  of  2s.  2d.  per  annum;  or, 
capitalising  at  7  per  cent.,  tbis  means  £1  10s.  lid.  So  that 
I  meter  whose  initial  cost  is  i!20,  but  which  absorbs  practically 
no  energy,  is  preferable  to  one  costing  £'J  which  absorbs  12 
wittts  or  more  continuously. 

In  the  case  of  a  coulomb-meter  all  the  energy  is  consumed 
in  the  main  circuit  coils,  except  when  there  is  a  high-resistance 
shunt  circuit  introduced  on  the  lamp  side  of  the  series  coils,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  constant  magnetic  field,  when  tbis  latter 
will  absorb  a  small  amount  of  energy.  The  consumer  has  to  pay 
for  the  energy  consumed  in  the  main  coils,  and  for  that  absorbed 
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in  the  shunt  when  any  lamps  are  turned  on — i.e.,  when  the  meter 
is  registering — and  the  supply  company  ha*  to  bear  the  cost  of 
the  energy  consumed  when  no  lamps  are  turned  on. 

The  case  of  the  coulomb-meter  with  the  shunt  circuit 
practically  represents  that  of  an  energy-meter  with  the 
pressure  coil  taken  off  on  the  lamp  side  of  the  main  coils. 
Should  the  pressure  circuit  be  taken  off  on  the  generator  side 
of  the  main  coils,  the  supply  company  would  have  to  bear  the 
cost  of  all  the  energy  consumed  in  it. 

To  take  an  example  of  the  cost  oF  the  energy  absorbed  in  an 
energy-meter  whose  circuit  is  taken  off  on  the  lamp  side  of 
the  series  coils. 

Suppose  at  least  one  or  two  lamps  are  ou  for  10  hours  out 
of  every  24  hours,  as  is  often  the  case  in  houses  where  there 
are  dark  passages,  &c,  in  basements.  Take  the  cost  of  energy 
as  charged  to  the  consumer  at  8d.  per  B.T.U.,  and  suppose 
energy  costs  the  company  3d.  per  B.T.U.  I^et  the  meter 
absorb  12  watts  in  the  shunt  circuit  continuously.  Then 
I  lie  energy  consumed  in  the  meter  in  24  hours  costs  the 
company  0'864d.  Now  the  consumer  pays  for  12  watts  for  10 
hours  in  every  24.  at  8d.  per  B.T.I'.,  which  amounts  to  0-%0d. 
So  that  the  supply  company  actually  gains  about  0*ld.  per  day 
on  the  energy  absorbed  in  this  meter.  Clearly  under  these 
circumstances  they  would  much  rather  pay  £2  for  a  meter 
which  is  a  source  of  profit  to  them,  than  £20  for  one  which 
does  not  bring  them  in  any  profit ;  nevertheless,  the  £20  meter 
it-  really  the  better  meter  to  employ,  for  in  using  it  no  one 
has  got  to  pay  for  any  absorbed  energy. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  great  indebtedness  to 
Professor  Ayrton  for  his  kindness  in  lendiug  me  many  of  these 
meters,  and  for  giving  me  much  valuable  information  respecting 
meters  in  general. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Thomson-Houston  Company, 
the  Westinghouse  Company,  Messrs.  Ferrauti,  and  Messrs. 
Johnson  &  Phillips,  for  lending  me  specimens  and  diagram^ 
t>f  their  meters. 
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M.  WLADIMIK  DE  NIKOLAIEVE  —  EXPLANATION  OF  THE 
REPULSION  OF  ELIHU  THOMSON'S  RING  BY  THE  REACTION 
OF  MAGNETIC  LINES  OF  FORCE:  EFFECTS  OF  SELF-INDUC- 
TION. 

(Journal  de  Pkygiijut,  Vol.  4,  NatamtMr,  IS'Jtj,  p.  510.) 

To  make  thiij  explanation  clear  it  is  lux  UMIIJ  to  employ  a  long  iron  cure 
projecting  beyond  tin-  ends  of  the  bobbin.  The  magnetic  flux,  B,  along  the  core 
will  then  produce  a  field,  f,  in  its)  air,  the  direction  of  which  will  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  cure.  The  reai  tiun  between  the  lines  /and  the  line*/',  of 
the  secondary  field  surrounding  the  ring,  draw  the  latter  to  one  side,  /and  r\  being 
in  opposing  direction*.  As  the  field  f  follows  the  variation  of  the  tiux  B,  the 
secondary  field  /",  lags  behind  /  in  much  a.=  behind  B,  by  something  between  a 
quarter  at.d  half  a  period,  and  the  resultant  effect  of  all  the  reactions  during  a 
period  tends  to  repel  the  ring  from  the  bobbin.  The  ring  under  some  conditions 
performs  singular  movement*.  If  the  lines /,  of  the  secondary  field  pass  through 
the  iron,  this  will  tend  to  attract  the  ring  towards  the  core  ;  and  when,  for  example, 
the  force  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  tin-  weight  of  the  ring,  the  latter  is  lee n  to 
slip  sideways  until  it  touches  the  core. 

When  t lie  ring  is  suspended  midway  between  two  electro-magnets  the  cores  of 
which  are  in  the  saiiie  axis,  the  plane  of  the  ring  will  then  place  itself  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  line*.  This  effect  Is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  lines  of  the 
primary  field  ou  the  secondary  field  in  the  interior  of  the  ring,  and  to  an  effect  of 
repulsinii  outside,  which  results  in  an  axial  couple. 

If  the  ring  be  suspended  in  a  uniform  field,  the  reactions  of  primary  and 
secondary  fields  teanlt  in  an  equatorial  conple,  dne  to  the  component  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  bobbin,  and  in  an  axial  couple  due  to  the  com  pone  tit  perpendicular 
to  the  axis:  the  equatorial  couple  is  the  greater  if  the  ring  be  targe  enough,  and 
riot  vrti'i.  In  order  to  measure  the  displacement  of  the  ring,  it  was  necessary  to 
prevent  its  getting  hot.  The  ring  was  immersed  in  water  contained  between  two 
glass  cylinders  on  which  was  a  divided  scale.  In  the  case  of  small  currents  the 
ring  was  floated. 

In  Elihu  Thomson's  experiments  the  flux  B  passing  through  the  ring  induces 
a  current,  I.  in  it,  which  produces  a  secondary  flux,  1  L,  which  combines  with  tt.e 
primary  fltix  B  to  make  the  total  flux  B..  =  B,  +IL.  The  equation  for  the 
induction  is, 

_^i  =  IB  +  Lf*I; 
dt  dt 

and,  therefore,  —  — £*  -IB. 

a  t 
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An  effect  of  magnetic  self-induction  is  obtained  in  the  following  experiment. 
A  piece  of  iron  which  Li  strongly  attracted  to  the  magnetised  core  is  released  when 
n  thick  disc  of  copper  h  drawn  along  the  core,  the  magnetising  current  increasing 
accordingly.  The  diminution  of  attraction  of  the  iron  is  due  to  ft  weakening  of 
the  magnetic  induction  influenced  by  magnetic  self- induction. 


M.  P.  BEAUXAB1>-THE  SPECIFIC  INDUCTIVE  POWER  OF  GLASS 

(Journal  fit  Physique,   Vol.  4,  Dtcanber,  189S,  p.  552,} 

Owing  to  the  large  electrical  absorption  of  gloss,  the  author  fonnd  it  necessary 
to  deal  with  very  short  periods  of  charge.  The  ballistic  method  was  employed.  A 
condenser  was  charged  with  B  volts  for  a  very  short  period,  fl,  and  discharged 
through  a  galvanometer ;  simultaneous  readings  being  taken  with  the  glass  and  air 
oondeDMn,  Corrections  were  made  for  the  edge  effect  by  the  method  previously 
employed  by  M,  Bloudlot  and  M.  Perrot.  If  e  is  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  and  «  its 
surface,  B  and  A  the  respective  values  of  the  condenser  with  or  without  the  glass, 
and  E  the  distance  between  the  plates ;  then,  if  E  =  e  —  », 

then  K  ,1+(B-B)C, 

L  _  fB  -  A)  C  . 

In  order  to  vary  the  lime  of  duration  of  the  charge,  cither  of  the  following  two 
methods  were  employed.     The  first,  previously  adopted  by  M.  Perrot,  consists  in 

employing  the  principle  of  tlie  lulling  weight  in  A r r ■.-. f|  nMabine,     A  pari  "f  ilie 

string  consists  of  a  fine  wire  passing  over  two  metal  pulleys,  the  lime  of  duration  of 
charge  being  adjusted  by  moving  the  pulleys.  The  second  method  consists  in  the 
nse  of  a  pendulum,  which  during  its  siding  cutB  a  capillary  jet  of  mercury,  thus 
making  momentary  connection  to  the  condenser.  The  time  of  charge  is  shorter 
than  with  the  first  method,  hut  always  coiistimt.  In  the  first  case  the  time  of 
duration  is  0-008  second,  and  in  the  second  case  0  =  0O004  second. 

The  plates  of  the  condenser  were  i arointed  from  dm  ■anther  by  cubes  of 
;  the  advantage  of  using  this  material  being  that  its  conductivity,  normal  to 
its  optica]  axis,  is  small,  and  that  its  resistance  does  not  alter  with  the  time  bJ 
electrification.    The  constants  employed  in  the  experiments  are — 

E  =  1  cm. ;  f  =  0*682  cm, ;  .  =  0818,  C  -  *  *  *  -  0'022  rCl*  0'0151  ■ 

□  t 

C  *  =  0-00704, 

Two     methods     were     adopted     for    taking    the    measurements — firstly,    by 

OpCMting  alternatively  wilh  the  nir  and  with  the  glass   condenser* ;  or,  secmi.llr. 

bj    inking  a  series  of  reading*,  tirst  09   tlie  air  condenflW,  and  then  on  the  glass 

i  user.      In  the  first  case,  time  of  charge  was  0'OOn  second,  and  the  mean  of  six 

results  gave  K  =  6'999.     In  the  second  set,  the  mean  of  five  readings  gave 

K  =  U'BIS  where  time  of  charge  =  IKlOf,  and  by  reversing   the    time   of  charge  to 

0-  ■'■■,  K  =  3-fl& 

The  author  considers   the   influence    of   condensed   moisture  on   the   glass. 

Although  the  ijunrli  blocks  are  paraffined  and  the  air  cjuire   rlry.   it    mnkes  a  con- 

rmble  difference  to  the  reading!  if  die  surface  <>[  the  glass  l«  temp,  n*  will  he 
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seen  in  the  following  table  ;  rending  having  also  been  taken  with  paraffin  as  a 
check:— 


CAMCITT  Of  TUB  COVBKMU. 

Din-BCTaic 

Dm  me 

Air. 

Glue. 

Paraffin. 

Wtm 

Paraffin. 

K. 

*V 

4041 

4'.IK-H 

402-8 

7-81 

1*95 

39*' I 

ted* 

450-5 

|<Q] 

1-92 

4107 

510-8 

463-7 

SSI 

1*86 

406-9 

489-5 

4*m-i; 

MS 

1*96 

4133 

5148 

I7-J-7 

8-84 

1-97 

Aa  will  be  seen,  the  values  of  K  are  variable  in  the  case  of  gloss,  nnd  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  author  gives  a  list  of  the  constant  obtained  by  various  experiments. 


V.  BIERNACKI— THE    RESISTANCE    UF    AH    ELECTRIC    SPARK. 
(Journal  di   Plit/iu/ue,   I  of.  4,  October,  1895,  /).  474.) 

Whan  a  Ilerttian  WJOOattOT  is  in  resonance  with  on  exciter,  the  natural  and 
forced  vibrations  will  have  the  same  period  of  vibration,  and,  according  to 
M.  IljerkncssB  theory,  their  phases  will  hts  Opposite  in  the  resonator.  In  order 
that  these  opposite  vibrations  shoald  completely  die  out,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  dumped  equally,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  resistance  of  both  exciter 
and  resonator  should  he  equal,  This  was  experimentally  confirmed  by  the  author,  by 
Yarying  the  resistance  of  the  monitor  until  both  HK  made  equal.  The  exciter 
and  resonator  were  Identical  to  one  -mother;  to  the  two  halls  of  the  resonator  MM 
connected  a  MtMum  corresponding  tn  the  spark  of  the  exeiier.  The  value  of  the 
resistance  which  realises  the  condition  of  complete  interference  Is,  therefore,  eqnal 
to  the  resistance  of  the  exciter  (park. 

The  exciter  was  worked  from  in  induction  coil.  The  resistance  employed 
consisted  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  of  variable  density,  enclosed  in  a  glass 
tube  10  em,  long  and  I  to  2  cm.  diameter.  The  ttte  of  the  electrolyte  presents  the 
double  advantage  of  not  altering  the  coefficient  of  self-induction,  of  the  resotuttuTi 
and  of  not  altering  its  resistance  with  any  alteration  of  the  nature  of  the  oscillation*, 

The  resonance  was  determined  by  the  illumination  of  a  Geissler  lube, 
connected  as  a  bridge  across  the  two  parallel  wires  of  the  resonator. 

It  was  found  that  the  tube  ceased  to  glow  when  the  resistance  was  between  800 
nnd  800  C.G.S.  units  ;  the  resistance  of  the  spark  1  cm.  long  then  had  a  resistance 
included  between  these  limits.  By  employing  a  Rubens  and  Poalow  bolometer 
sensitive  to  weak  oscillations  the  author  was  enabled  to  measure  the  resistance  of 
sparks  less  than  1  cm.  long.  The  resistance  was  found  to  have  increased.  A  spark 
0*4  mm.  long  was  found  to  have  a  resistance  of  between  1,200  and  1,500  C.G.S.  units 
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The  author  account*  fur  this  phenomenon  by  the  Fact  that  with  a  smalt  distance,  I, 
between  the  balls  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  white,  straight  spark  ;  even  after  clean- 
ing the  snrfnecs  fbfl  spark  is  violet  urn!  irregular.  With  larger  distances  the  white, 
straight  sparks  are  obtained  such  as  were  employed  by  Hertz, 

Other   experiments   have    completely    confirmed    the  above   resnlts.      The 
phenomenon  of  the  intermittent  dUchurge  discovered  by  Fedderson  i*  ptoi 
through  greater  distances  (other  things  being  equal)  than  is  the  phenomenon  of  the 
oscillating  discharge. 

The  unidirectional  spark  in  the  former  ease  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
characteristic  colours  nt  the  positive  and  negative  poles. 

By  varying  the  distance  between  the  balls,  it  is  shown  that  the  resistance 
>2s  if  the  symmetrical  oscillating  discharge  changes  to  the  unsymmetrical 
intermittent  discharge.     A  Ttipler-Voss  machine  was  employed. 

The  phenomenon  is  difficult  to  observe  wish  clean  polished  balls,  but  it 
becomes  moat  marked  when  the  surfaces  are  rough  and  worn.  To  study  the 
influence  of  the  nature  of  the  surfaces,  the  author  coated  the  balls  with  platinum 
black,  [f  the  distance,  /,  between  the  halls  be  gradually  increased  from  a  strait 
initial  value,  the  non-oscillating  spark  (first  phase)  becomes  oscillating  (.-. 
phase),  and  for  larger  values  of  I  the  spark  again  became  non-oscillating  (third 
phase). 

In  the  Inst  east'  the  snrfaccs  stilt  hove  some  influence,  the  spirk  being  seen 
from  lime  to  time  to  take  the  longest  path  between  the  polished  parts  of  the  balls 
preferably  to  the  blackened  parts.  It  was  found  that  the  spark  is  oscillating  under 
these  conditions,  and  intermittent  when  passing  from  the  blackened  surface.  The 
conclusion  is  then  arrived  at  that  the  effect  of  a  rough  surface  is  to  increase  the 
mll'IIIMM   "'  1  he  (perk. 

The  above  phenomena  arc  explained  by  supposing  that  the  resistance,  R0,  of 
the  spark  not  only  depends  on  its  length,  represented  by  a  term  A  /,  but  also  by 
certain  physical  properties  varying  particularly  with  the  condition  of  the  surfaces, 

which  the  author  represents  by  a  term  --,  where  B  and  11  are  positive  constants. 

A  formula  of  the  type,  It  —  A  I  t-       iigrees  with  the  experimental  results. 

The  diminution  of  B  when  passing  from  a  rt/uj^h  surface  ton  polished  surface 
agrees  also  with  Mr.  l*ascherat'»  results,  which  show  that  the  potential  difference 
■I W ii  Win  to  produce  n  spnrk  between  two  recently  polished  surfaces  is  inferior  in 
ihe  difference  of  potential  necessary  to  produce  a  (■park  between  the  same  surfaces 
previously  worn  by  sparks. 


M.  FIBRA.BD— A  METHOD  FOR  PREVENTING  THE  NOISE  DUE 
TO  INDUCTION  FROM  EI. Et'flUC  TRACTION  IN  SINGLE- LINE 
TELE  I'  il  ONES. 

(Jou.wtl  TiUnraphiqat,  Vol.  V>,  So.  10,  p.  -'ltf.) 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  annul,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  the  above 
disturbances,  generally   hy  inserting  high   resistances   in  the  tine  circuit,  these 
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resistances  being  either  inductive  or  nun-inductive.  Although  this  method  has 
some  effect,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  sound  in  the 
receivers.  Where  trouble  is  experienced  from  leakage  torrents  working  the 
annunciators  at  the  exchange,  some  effect  is  obtained  by  insulating  the  subscribers' 
earth  connections  wherever  it  is  likely  that  these  may  he  making  contact  with  the 
return  rails,  and  also  by  insulating  these  rails  from  earth. 

The  last  condition  can  only  be  obtained  with  difficulty,  as  the  rails  iti  some 
cues  must  be  connected  to  neighbouring  conductors  in  order  to  prevent  the 
destructive  effects  of  electrolysis. 

The  method  suggested  consists  in  employing  ft  common  return  wire  of  low 
resistance  for  all  the  consumers.  In  order  to  completely  annul  the  effects  it  is 
necessary  that  the  return  wire  should  have  the  same  capacity  and  self- indue tion  as 
the  line  wire.  The  diameter  and  lengths  should  be  the  same,  and  the  return  wire 
brought  as  near  the  exchange  u>  possible.  Owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
electro-magnetic  cult  bells  now  in  general  use,  in  order  to  prevent  other  bells 
from  ringing  it  is  necessary  with  this  system  to  employ  an  automatic  device  which 
changes  the  earth  return  for  the  wire  return  when  the  receiver  is  unhooked. 

The  above  solution  of  the  problem  is,  however,  not  quite  complete,  for  if  two 
subscribers  remove  their  receivers  simultaneously  the  return  wire  then  becomes 
common  to  both.  In  order  to  obviate  a  mutual  disturbance,  a  two-way  switch  is 
supplied,  which  offer*  the  alternative  of  using  the  earth  return,  in  which  case, 
however,  the  disturbances  will  reappear. 

The  above  system  has  been  in  use  with  complete  success  nt  Brussels,  and  on 
the  Liege  circuit  at  Ilerstal, 

The  last  case  offered  special  difficulties,  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  an 
electric  tramiMiv  to  the  telephone  line. 


M.  COUT— THE    ELECTRO-CAPILLAUY    l'ROPEKTfES   OF   DILUTE 
SULPHURIC  ACID. 

(Comptei  Rendui,  Vol  121,  No.  T>,  f. 

Since  the  author  published  his  first  notes  on  electro-capillarity,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements,  in  order  to  easily  deter- 
mine the  function  which  connects  the  height,  k,  of  the  mercury  with  the  difference 
of  potential,  r,  existing  between  the  mercury  and  the  electrolyte.  The  method  is 
similar  to  that  previously  employed  by  the  author,  and  consists  essentially  in 
measuring  the  variable  height  of  the  mercury  column.  Corrections  are  made  to 
0  01  mm.  The  fall  of  potential  produced  by  the  current  passing  through  the 
electrometer  is  also  taken  into  uccouut ;  this  correction,  however,  only  become* 
sensible  wheu  electrolysis  commences. 

Very  accurate  observations  were  necessary  to  obtain  the  value  of  %—,  which 

«  »• 
tukcii  KB  Important  place  in  Mr.  Lippumnnt's  work  on  this  subject. 

By  considering  the  equidistunt  values  \-  —  (  uml  r  ->-  ■,  tud  the  corresponding 

heights,  Aj,  A,,  and  A,,  the  following  relation  is  obtained; — 

rfU_/.,  -*.-(*.  -/,,) 
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<f*  It 
A  table  is  given  stating  the  absolute  value  of  -j— j    for   sulphuric   acid    of 

different  densities.  The  unit  of  potential  employed  was  01385  true  volts,  and  the 
unit  of  length  1  millimetre ;  and  c  -  I,  except  for  weak  polarisation,  where  the 
rapid  variation  of  the  above  value  requires  that  the  readings  should  be  taken  closer 
together. 

The  results  obtained  give  rise  to  the  following  remarks : — 

1.  The  maximum  value  of  a  is  smaller  as  the  solution  becomes  more  con- 
centrated, and  cannot  he  measured  beyond  u  certain  point,  as  electrolysis 
seisin.  The  differences  are  notable,  although  lower  than  those  given 
by  other  substances — iodides,  for  instance. 

2.  The  second  differential  is  always  negative, consequently  the  representative 
curve  of  h  presents  neither  point  of  inflection,  nor  tendency  towards  a 
limited  value. 

8.  The  absolute  value  of  the  second  differential  is  not  constant.     A   con 
siderable  increase  is  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  curve. 

4.  Apart  from  its  final  variation,  this  absolute  value  varies  in  a  somewhat 
complex  manner.  Starting  with  strong  negative  polarisation  where  it 
is  nearly  constant,  it  then  increases,  reaches  a  minimum,  then  passes 
through  a  minimum  value,  to  undergo  a  final  increase.  These  maximum 
nnd  minimum  values  are  more  marked  the  weaker  the  solution,  in  which 
ease  the  maximum  value  is  the  greater.  There  is,  consequently,  an 
appreciable  difference  between  the  curves  relating  to  dilute  and  con- 
centrated solutions. 

5.  The  measurements  were  made  at  about  17°  to  \A°.  Variations  of 
temperature  produce  small  variations  in  It,  bat  to  what  extent  is  not 
yet  ascertained. 


" 


FAUNCE APPLICATION   OF    ELECTRO-METALLURGY  TO  THE 
REFINING    OF    SILVER    AND    OTHER    METALS. 
(L'Eclairagt  Eleclriqvtt,  Vol.  5,  ]So.  47, /».  309.) 
After  some  general  comidemtlons,  the  author  describes  the  results  obtained 
with  processes  at  present  in  use.    The  Muibius  process  was  invented  about  10  years 

KfO,  and  i»  largely  employed  in  the  United  Stules  ami  Mexico  for  the  electrolytic 
iparatiou  of  silver  and  gold. 
The  first  installation  consisted  of  4'J   baths,  designed  for  an  output  of   2B4 
ilogrumiues  of  silver  per  day  ;  the  plant  was  soon  doubled,  and  has  not  ceased 
orking  for  a  single  day. 

Tne  output  amounts  to  I,13ii  kilogrammes  per  day,  although  only  $i  out  of  98 

■baths  are  used. 
Tho  Penusylvauia  Lead  Company  adopted  the  process  in  lHUti,  their  object 
being  to  purify  lead  for  the  munufikcturu  of  white  lead.  All  the  ingots  obtained 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley  contained  more  or  less  gold  and  silver.  For  tho 
sepaiaiion  uf  these  metals  zinc  was  mixed  with  the  lead  and  the  whole  mixture 
as  melted.     The  xinc  then  carries  the  precious  metals  to  the  surface  of  the  bath. 


.... 
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The  resulting  alloy  ia  skimmed  off  and  submitted  to  a  high  temperature  in  a 
closed  crucible  :  tlic  *iuc  distils,  and  there  remains  an  slloy  of  lead,  silver,  and  gold 
ns  a  residue.  This  is  then  treated  in  a  cupola  !  the  lead  is  converted  into  litharge, 
nnd  there  remains  art  alloy  of  gold  arid  silver. 

This  alloy  wn  hitherto  sent  to  theA-say  Office  in  Kew  York, where  the  nietals 
were  separated,  at  a  cost  of  about  1  "75  fumes  per  kilogramme.  This  process  is  now 
Carried  out  at  the  company's  works,  and  hf.fi  gtam  rise  to  a  very  important  industry. 
The  silver  is  first  refiner]  in  the  cupola  until  there  only  remains  2  per  cent,  of 
impurity.  It  is  then  melted  into  plates  ■}">  x  25\i  x  l-2."i  cm.,  weighing  about  12  to 
IS  kilogrammes. 

These  plates  are  employed  us  anode-,  connected  by  three  small  lugs  to  suitable 
i;ii.  per  rod*  The  9S  baths  ire  tlMdad  H(i  into  Mi  oJ  7  in  tarles,  which  tonn  nne 
reservoir,  measuring  S'35  m.  long,  Gl  cm,  wide,  and  Bt  em.  deep  inside.  The 
electrolyte  consists  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  copper  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  The  amount  of  free  acid  amounts  to  only  k  lo  1  por  cent,  of  (he 
solution,  being  just  sufficient  to  avoid  the  decomposition  of  the  copper.  Kacti  bnth 
consumes  nliont  +  litres  of  ncid  in  24  hours.  The  cathodes  consist  of  thin  sheets 
of  pure  silver  38  «  51  *  O'OS  cm.,  nnd  weigh  111  kilogramme.  Four  of  these 
cathodes  are  impended  in  each  Imlh.  alternately  with  three  amides,  the  distance 
between  the  plates  being  4-2  cm.  The  current  required  for  ciich  bath  is  30  amperes. 
All  the  hath*  tire  connected  in  series.  Etich  anode  ia  suspendt-d  in  n  muslin  bag, 
which  catches  liny  undissolved  metals  in  the  form  of  a  black  mud,  consisting  chiefly 
of  bismuth  and  gold,  lead  in  the  form  of  peroxide,  and  a  little  Filvcr  and  copper. 
A  cloth,  stretched  on  a  frame,  is  placed  under  the  above  arrangement  of  plates  to 
collect  the  silver,  which  is  detached  from  the  cathodes  by  means  of  wooden  brushes. 
These  brushes  are  placed  in  front  of  the  cathodes,  without  touching  ihem.  They 
receive  a  reciprocating  motion  from  a  small  motor,  and  are  of  use  not  only  for 
detaching  the  *ilver  as  soon  ns  it  is  formed,  but  also  for  stirring  up  the  liquid,  thus 
keeping  it  of  the  same  density  and  preventing  polarisation.  1  he  use  of  the  above 
bags  and  brushes  is  a  chsrnct eristic  of  the  Mo-bin*  process,  as  is  also  the  high  current- 
density  employed.  According  to  the  author,  when  10  reservoirs — or  70  baths— are 
in  circuit,  the  dynamo  has  to  give  160  nmjierca  at  00  volts ;  the  resistance  of  the 
cin  uit  being  0-6  ohm,  and  of  each  bath  007  ohm.  The  power  ahsorhed  is  therefore 
IS  I  LP.  The  high  current-density  of  195  amperes  per  square  metre  of  cathode 
has  the  effect  of  depositing  the  silver  in  the  form  of  crystals.  I  he  total  daily  out- 
put of  the  70  baths  amounts  to  1,025  kilogramme*,  and  under  exceptional 
circumstance*  1,660  kilogram  met,  per  day.  Very  little  attention  is  required  for 
working  the  plunt. 

The  silver  is  collected  once  every  two  days  in  each  reservoir,  and  the  gold  once 
u  week.  An  anode  of  the  above-mentioned  siie  is  dissolved  in  about  two  and  a 
half  days. 

After  removal  from  the  bath  the  silver  is  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  then 
melted  in  a  large  plnmbogo  crucible  capable  of  holdiug  S(J  kilogrammes  of  ihe 
metal. 

The  silver  obtained  has  a  purity  of  S)99,  and  often  9PUo,  and  with  surtieieiit 
washing  can  be  obtained  practically  pure.     It  is  necessary  that  the  anodes  should 
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ontnln  as  few  impnritrei  as  possible,  such  as  copper  or  lead,     The  solution  should 
i  renewed  as  often  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  highly  charged 
with  the  salts  of  these  metal':. 

I— ^», «»-»,»  — «, 
SIIUNFFF  SYSTEM. 
(L'&iairoU'   &(.,'m'.;w.  Vol.  5,  *Vn.  47,  p.  3670 
In  the  above  system  the  plough  carries  mi  electro-motor,  which  gears  on  to  a 
liairi  stretched  parallel  to  the  furrows. 

The  current  is  obtained  from  two  cables  s tretcbed  transversely  at  the  end  or 
middle  of  the  field,  from  which  two  diagonal  cables  are  connected  to  the  electro- 
motor. The  diagonal  cables  are  carried  on  frames  mounted  on  three  wheels  suit- 
ably designed  to  suit  the  irregularities  of  the  ground.  These  frames,  or  carriers, 
move  backward  and  forward  over  the  field  with  the  direction  of  the  plough. 

The  electro-motor  placed  in  the  rockijig-fnvme  of  the  pltingh  gear*  on  the 
chain  through  an  adjustable  train  of  spur-wheels,  the  chain  being  guided  by  pulleyB 
in (innted  at  each  end  of  the  plough,  and  held  In  position  by  an  anchor  fixed  at 
each  end. 

By  this  method  is  avoided  the  nse  of  movable  cables  with  capstans,  with  their 
consequent  wear  and  tear  and  low  efficiency,  and  the  difficulty  of  employing  them 

Ion  sloping  ground.     The  nse  of  only  one  motor  is  a  diniuct  advantage. 
ANON.— THE  IIUTIN  AND  LEBLANC  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY. 
(L'Eclairnye  Elect rique,  Vol,  5,  No.  +6,  p.  ill 9.) 

In  this  system  a  cable  earning  an  alternriting  current  is  laid  along  the  track. 
This  induces  currents  in  a  coll  placed  on  the  ear,  which  is  employe!  for  working  a 
motor.     The  nte  of  a  condenser  is  proposed  fur  annulling  effects  of  self-induction. 

The  bobbin  is  supported  on  a  wooden  platform,  and  placed  as  near  the  rails 
as  possible. 

The  motor  drives  by  means  of  worm-wheel  gearing.  For  purposes  of  regula- 
tion the  coil  is  wound  with  four  circuits,  each  provided  with  its  condenser  and 
•witch. 

In  the  case  of  a  double  track  the  cable  passes  np  one  truck  and  down  the  other. 
Two  teparnte  lines  can  also  be  worked  from  one  generator.  The  condenser  maybe 
replaced  by  any  other  apparatus  capable  of  developing  electro -motive  forces  pro- 
portional to  the  charges  which  it  receives  from  the  coil,  or  to  the  quantities  of 
electricity  passing  through  it.  The  inventors  suggest  the  nse  of  a  thermo- 
electric couple  as  a  substitute  for  the  condenser. 


MOISSAN— ON    THE    PRESENCE   OF  SODIUM   IN    ALUMINIUM 
PREPARED  BY   ELECTROLYSIS, 

{Complex  /t'rni/u*.   Vol.  131,  .\o.  TJ.  j:  I'M.) 
c  ilimYulties  arising  from  the  OH  of  some  brands  of  commercial  aluminium 
e  to  differences  in  their  chemical  composition. 
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It  has  been  previously  found  that  Mich  impurities  as  nitrogen  and  carbon  are 
common  imparities  in  commercial  aluminium,  and  that  their  presence  considerably 
altera  its  mechanical  properties.  In  further  experiments  carried  out  on  samples  of 
aluminium  obtained  from  the  works  at  I'roz,  Nenhausen,  and  Pittsburg,  the  author 
has  discovered  no  additional  impurity  in  the  form  of  sodium,  which  has  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  lasting  properties  of  the  metal  The  results  of  a 
complete  analysis  show  that  sodium  impurities  in  some  eases  amount  to  between 
01  mid  0*3  per  tent.  An  aluminium  manufactured  formerly  by  (he  tirm  of 
Bernard  contained  as  much  as  0*12  per  cent,  of  sot]  in  in. 

The  author  considers  that  the  presence  of  sodium  in  commercial  aluminium 
indicates  that  the  electrolysis  of  the  mixture  of  cryolite  and  aluminium  gives  birth 
ID  ■  certain  number  of  secondary  reactions  in  which  sodium  plays  an  important 
part,  and  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  bath  and  on  the  strength  of  the 
current. 

When  aluminium  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sodium,  it  is  first  attacked 
slowly,  and  afterwards  with  increasing  intensity.  If  a  piece  of  similar  metal  be 
suspended  in  water,  it  will  be  found  coated  with  a  very  thin  deposit  of 
aluminium-  the  liquid  then  becomes  alkaline,  and  from  this  moment  the 
decomposition  becomes  more  and  more  active.  At  every  point  where  the 
aluminium  contains  sodium  a  little  alkali  is  formed,  which  reacts  on  the  metal  to 
form  an  .i  In  initiate,  This  alum  mat?  is  then  decomposed  by  the  water,  producing 
aluminium  and  sodium. 

Aluminium  alloys  will  consequently  differ  widely  in  properties  according  to 
the  quantity  of  sodium  they  contain.  M.  IUche  has  shown  that  alloys  of 
aluminium  and  tin  decompose  water  at  au  ordinary  temperature.  The  author 
prepared  a  similar  alloy  containing  6  per  cent,  of  tin,  aud  free  from  sodium  and 
other  impurities. 

The  alloy,  after  being  subjected  to  greut  tuechuuicul  pressure,  was  found  to 
have  the  following  mechanical  properties;— 

Aanealed.  Hiuimu-red. 

Resistance 17-0      23-*3 

Elasticity     8-2      22-9 

Elongation 20*0       6*0 

A  sheet  of  this  alloy  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Que  was  placed  in  Seine 
water  which  was  aerated  every  day  by  ugitatiuu ;  the  other  piece  was  placed  in 
Seine  water  on  the  surface  of  which  was  u  layer  of  oil  several  cm,  thick.  This 
was  kept  at  »  mean  temperature  of  2UP  C. 

The  experiment  lasted  tvvo  mouths,  during  which  time  the  aluminium  became 
covered  with  while  patches  and  was  pitted  all  over  its  surface,  bnt  in  neither  case 
was  hydrogen  liberated.  The  action  was  greatest  in  Hie  MM  of  the  aerated  liquid. 
SI.  Kicbe  has  shown  that  decomposition  of  water  is  much  more  active  with 
alloys  containing  a  greater  percentage  of  tin.  This  would  then  prohibit  the  use  of 
an  aluminium  solder  having  tin  as  its  chief  constituent.  It  is  essential  that 
aluminium  nlloys  should  be  perfectly  homogeneous. 

If  distilled  nw  be  kept  in  mi  oil  vessel  which  is  not  homogeneous  in  com- 
position, suml!  white  spots  of  aluminium   hydrate  will  be  formed  over  its  surface. 
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the  spots  being  surrounded  by  a  white  ring.  On  removing  the  hydrate  it  is 
generally  found  that  the  action  is  produced  by  small  particles  of  carbon  or  other 
substance  which  has  aet  op  n  galvanic  action.  If,  instead  of  water,  a  saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  be  left  in  the  bowl,  the  action  becomes  great 
enough  to  pierce  through  the  metal,  But  if  the  metal  be  quite  homogeneous,  and 
contains  no  carbon,  nitrogen,  or  sodium,  there  will  be  no  chemical  action,  and  the 
water  remains  quite  pure. 

Owing  to  the  strong  galvanic  action  set  up  with  aluminium,  this  metal  should 
obviously  be  used  alone.  It  is  also  necessary  for  industrial  purposes  that  it  should 
be  annealed, 


If.  D,  HlTOMtTZESCU— A  NEW  DETERMINATION   OF  THE   RATIO 

n  BETWEEN  ELECTROSTATIC  AND  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  UNITS. 

(Compte.)  Rendu*,  Vol.  121,  No.  23,  />.  815.) 

Most  of  the  methods  employed  for  making  the  above  deterrninatiou  depend 
on  the  measure  of  capacity  and  of  electro- motive  force,  this  being  considered  the 
most  accurate. 

Maxwell  employed  another  method  dependent  on  the  measure  of  E.M.F.'s, 
bat  which  was  liable  to  errors.  The  author's  method  is  similar  to  the  latter,  but 
free  from  its  errors.  It  consists  in  measuring  the  electrostatic  difference  of 
potential  at  the  ends  of  a  known  resistance,  R,  by  means  of  a,  cylindrical  form  of 
abuolute  electrometer.  To  this  couple  is  opposed  that  produced  by  an  electro- 
dynamometer  mechanically  coupled  to  the  electrometer,  the  system  being  suspended 
bom  a  very  delicate  suspension.  The  value  v  is  obtained  from  the  (wo  couples 
by  the  following  expression  : — 


r   =  K 


By  employing  the  cylindrical  form  of  electrometer  more  accurate  results  are 
Obtained,  the  arrangement  is  stable,  and  the  adjustments  are  simple  and  accurate, 
lly  this  method  two  constant  coupler  OppoM  one  another  to  produce  small 
defections.  The  measurement  of  R  was  made  by  means  of  an  Ellott  bridge  after 
each  reading. 

The  elcetro-molive  force  employed  was  1.5UU  to  2,500  rolls,  obtained  from  a 
special  dynamo. 

The  difference  between  six  sets  of  a  large  number  of  determination*  was 
only  tjW 

The  value  of  ■  lies  between  3-0005  to»°  and  3,U02U  !<)'«. 


M.   LAMOTTE— M,    O.   LEIIMANN'S    RESEARCHES    UN    ELECTRIC 

DISCHARGES  IN   GASES. 

[L'£eUirog*  &ketriqm,  \rol.  5,  No.  47,  p.  301,  No.  48,  p.  410,  No.  49,  p.  468. J 

The  following  ore  the  definitions  employed  by  M,  Lchmann  in  his  research  on 

electric  discharges  in  gases.    Every  luminous  discharge  in  a  gus  usually  consist*  of 

four  distinct  porta,  which  are  more  or  less  developed. 
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J.  A  negative  glow,  formed  by  a  very  thin  luminous  halo  surrounding  the 

cathode,  by  an  obscure  calhodic  region,  und  by  cathode  rayn. 
S.   A  positive  glow  touching  the  anode  and  not  enclosing  an  obscure  region. 

3.  A  tieiTMice  brush  discharge  distinguished  from  the  negative  glow  by  the 

separating  region. 

4.  A  positive   brush   discharge    separated    from   the   positive   glow   by   an 

intermittent  region. 
According  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  four  above-mentioned  phenomena, 
four  kinds  of  discharges  arc  observed — 

1.  The  silent  discharge.    The  positive  and  negative  glow  are  produced  alone  ; 

broaa  discharge*  not  present. 

2.  Tin;  brnsh  discharge.     The  positive   brush   is  moat  developed,   and  is 

.ted  from  the  negative, 

3.  The    trailing   discharge.      The   negative   brush    is   predominant,  and   is 

generally  connected  to  the  positive  brush  to  form  a  luminous  path. 

4.  The  spnrk  discharge.    In  this  case  the  above  are  combined  into  one  path, 

which  crosses  the  obscure  c.ithodic  region. 
When  the  discharge  is  very  intense  it  may   become   disruptive,  this  taking 
place  even  within  the  electrodes,   which  causes  the   metal  to  disintegrate.      The 
brush  discharge  which  is  formed  carries  metallic  vapours. 

The   variable    factors    which    are   capable  of   influencing   the  nature  of  the 
discharge  are  as  follows  :— 

I.  The  Intensity  nf  the  discharge,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  electricity 

brought  into  motion,  on  the  difference  of  potential,  &c. 
'J.   The  pressure  of  the  gas. 

3.  The  distance  between  the  electrodes. 

4.  The  shape  und  Dumber  of  i1h-m-  electrode*. 

6,  The  shape  of  the  vessel  containing  the  electrodes. 

n.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  gas  and  of  the  electrodes, 

7.  The  temperatnre. 

s.  The  proximity  of  electrified  bodies, 

9.  The  proximity  of  magnetic  bodies, 
li).  Cnrrenu  in  the  interior  of  the  gaseous  mass. 
These  reaanrenns  were  carried  out  with  an  influence  machine  driven  from  a 
small  jros  engine.  Ti>  vnrv  the  voltage  through  the  necessary  limits  resistances 
■were  introduced  in  the  circuit,  Howe  consisting  of  columns  of  such  non-conducting 
liquids  as  alcohol,  ether,  or  essence  of  turpentine.  These  were,  however,  eventually 
replaced  by  a  spark  micrometer.  When  the  latter  is  placed  in  circuit  the  charges 
accumulate  until  the  potential  difference  bet  ween  the  two  poles  has  reached  a 
certtiin  value,  ut  which  moment  n  violent  discharge  takes  place. 

In  order  to  study  the  influence  of  the  shiipe  of  the  containing  vessel,  Mr, 
Uliiiiiiiiii  1 1. 1  itructed  ■  town  ni  Leydrn  j«r  irithout  coatings,  consisting  of  a  glass 
globe  of  about  1  litre  capacity,  sealed  hermetically,  and  witb  an  electrode 
passing  into  It.  This  conld  he  charged  in  the  same  way  as  a  Leyden  jar.  If  the 
extremity  of  the  electrode  be  pointed,  the  discharge  takes  place  tpi<> 
the    point,   and    during    several    seconds    the    buttle     remains     phosphorescent. 
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Experiment*  show  that  the  <(nsntities  of  electricity  accumulated  on  the  glees 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes  have  a  large  influence  on  the  phenomena  in 
question. 

The  action  can  tie  diminished  by  making  the  distance  from  the  glass  as  great 
ns  possible  relatively  to  the  distance  between  the  electrodes.  The  presence  of  the 
in  cromcler  In  the  circuit  bus  not  only  the  effect  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
strength  of  the  discharge  current,  but  also  of  producing  i  difference  in  these  rallies 
at  the  anode  Hud  cathode,  on  account  of  its  effect  in  retarding  the  flow  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  electrode  connected  directly  to  the  machine. 

This  difference  in  the  intensity  is  explained  by  the  DMA  that  (he  two  parts 
of  the  discharge  do  not  take  place  simultaneously.  The  intensity  is  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  discharges  during  unit  time  at  any  given  moment,  aud  cannot 
be  determined  by  taking  a  mean  with  respect  to  any  given  time.  The  intensity  is 
not  represented  by 


l_      *~  l  +  T 

V. 


■  /       i3,  but  by  <*a 

tt  t  '       lit 

The  influence  of  the  intensity  on  the  nature  of  the  discharge  is  determined  by 
ft  simple  law.  It  is  found  that  there  is  not  a  clear  distraction  lu'twcen  the  silent 
discharge  and  brush  discharge,  nnd  neither  i<  there  between  the  silent  md 
trailing  discharge.  It  has  also  been  found  that  there  is  no  difference  in  colour 
between  the  positive  and  negative  light,  as  was  hitherto  thought  by  Ban]  . 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  pressure,  it  is  found  that  as  this  decreases  bo 
the  luminous  effects  disperse. 

When  the  pressure  is  diminished  the  silent  discharge  tends  to  change  to 
a  trailing  discharge,  and,  with  an  increase  of  pressure,  to  a  brush  discharge. 
The  spark  discharge  completely  crosses  the  obscure  cathode  region,  and  pressure 
has  little  influence  on  its  shape;  its  length  increases  with  the  rarefaction  of 
the  gee, 

Increasing  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
length  of  ihc  brush  discharge  if  the  intensity  be  increased  simultaneously  with  the 
distance  traversed1.      If  the  electrodes  be  approached  the   positive  and  negative 

•  combine  to  form  One  luminous  region  ;  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  two 
hrnsh  discharges.  With  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  electrode?,  the  trailing  discharge 
i-  formed  with  greater  difficulty  when  the  cathode  is  blast;  ns  is  also  the  case 
with  a.  brush  discharge  from  a  bluut  anode,  Kxperimcnts  show  that  the  blunting 
of  an  electrode  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  intensity. 

If  the  discharge  takes  place  between  a  positive  plate  and  a  negative  point,  the 
positive  glow  appear*  to  adhere  to  the  plate,  the  effect  being  reversed  with  reversed 
poles;  this  takes  plaee  specially  with  small  distances  and  small  pressures. 

Willi  Urge  pressures  and  distances  it  is  found  that  pointing  an  electrode  has 
the  effect  of  hindering  the  formation  of  a  spark,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
negative  electrode.  When  one  electrode  is  earthed,  luminous  effects  appear  only 
nl  the  insulated  electrode.  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  external  conditions,  it 
is  found  that  intense  discharges  may  take  place  through  capillary  tubes  when  the 
potential  has  reached  a  high  enough  value,  fn  free  air,  or  in  vessels  whose  dimen- 
sions are  very  great  with  respect  to  the  distance  between  the  electrodes,  only  faint 
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brush  or  trailing  discharges  are  formed.    The  strongest  discharges  take  place  in 
■mall  vessels. 

In  the  caw  of  electrodes  consisting  of  several  points,  the  discharge  takes  place 
from  one  point  only,  changing  from  one  to  the  other.  If  the  electrodes  be  distri- 
bated  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel,  the  discharge  takes  place  between  two  neigh- 
bouring ones,  changing  from  one  couple  to  the  next. 

The  presence  of  neighbouring  electrified  bodies  has  no  appreciable  influence 
on  the  discharge. 

The  effect  produced  by  neighbouring  magnetic  bodies  is  well  known.  Tha 
more  rarefied  the  air,  the  greater  is  the  deviation  of  the  discharge ;  the  effect  is 
inappreciable  in  the  case  of  a  spark,  or  with  ordinary  pressures. 

An  increase  in  the  temperature  has  the  effect  of  favouring  the  discharge, 
owing  to  convection.  Luminous  discharges  passing  through  compound  gases 
decompose  them  with  great  rapidity.  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  internal 
currents  In  (he  gas,  these  tinder  ordinary  conditions  have  no  effect  on  the  long  and 
brilliant  sparks  produced  by  a  machine  ;  the  time  of  duration  ll  too  short,  Mr. 
Lehmann  found  that  under  a  pressure  of  ii  to  8  atmospheres  the  spark  could  be 
interrupted  by  directing  a  current  of  air  quite  close  to  the  surface  of  the  positive 
electrode,  but  at  the  cathode  the  current  of  air  had  no  effect,  and  would  not  even 
deviate  the  spark  to  any  appreciable  extent.  These  phenomena  are  modified  with 
a  current  of  hot  air,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment. 

In  the  case  of  a  ball  as  positive  electrode  and  a  point  as  negative  electrode, 
the  spark  is  extinguished,  and  replaced  by  a  silent  discharge-.  By  directing  the 
current  of  hot  air  on  the  point  the  metallic  vapoura  are  drawn  out  in  the  ahtpe  of 
a  long  yellowish  Home. 

Taking  as  positive  electrode  some  glowing  charcoal,  and  a  small  brass  ball  as 
negative  electrode,  no  spark  can  be  produced  by  an  influence  machine;  but  a 
silent  discharge  takes  place,  igniting  the  charcoal  in  the  same  manner  as  a  current 
of  nir.     On  reversing  the  poles  long  rigzng  sparks  arc  produced. 

With  respect  to  the  electrification  of  air  by  friction,  AIM.  Elster  and  Geitel 
have  shown  that  gases  cau  become  positively  electrified  by  friction  against  solid 
bodies. 

Mr.  Lehman  n  considers  that  the  spontaneous  electrification  of  air,  and  con- 
sequently the  want  of  symmetry  existing  in  the  discharge  between  two  poles,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  an  obscure  discharge  preceding  the  luminous 
phenomenon.  An  i  uc  re  use  of  temperature  rapidly  increases  the  intensity  of  this 
discharge,  and  consequently  the  luminous  discbarge  Is  produced  at  the  cathode 
before  the  difference  of  potential  limit  is  attained  at  the  other  points  of  interruption. 
In  very  rarefied  gases  die  obaoui  cathode  region  offers  so  great  a  resistance  to  the 
discharge,  that  the  latter  takes  place  over  the  surfaces  of  the  vessel;  the  charge  is 
formed  at  the  anode,  and  then  discharges  to  the  cathode,  but  the  two  phenomena 
take  place  so  rapidly  that  it  would  be  impossible  tn  measure  the  oscillations  of 
potential  bj  Ordinary  lmslhods. 

The  discharge  from  the  cathode  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  would  explain  the 

,»   projected  on  the  latter  by  bodies  placed  between  them  and  the  cathode. 

Mr.  Lolinintin  attributes  the  greenish  fluorescence  of  the  glass  to  these  phenomena. 
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The  stratifications  are  accounted  for  by  the  electrified  air  being  accumulated 
in  too  great  a  quantity  ;  the  electricity  produced  by  the  machine  is  not  sufficient  to 
push  the  brush  discharge  to  the  anode,  the  luminous  discharge  stops,  and  a  new 
luminous  region  is  formed,  until  the  discharge  is  again  Blurted  and  the  obstacle 
overcome. 

Mr.  Lebmann  proposed  to  determine  the  potential  difference  of  the  discbarge 
by  placing  an  exhausted  tube  in  the  electrostatic  field  produced  by  a  spherical 
conductor,  and  of  which  the  intensity  at  every  point  could  be  calculated.  The 
field  would  he  varied  until  the  tube  commenced  to  glow.  This  method  U  rendered 
difficult  owing  to  several  causes,  bnt  chiefly  owing  to  moisture. 

It  was  found  that  new  tubes  rsf  use  to  light  up  except  with  very  high  tensions, 
much  above  thotc  eventually  necessary  10  excite  them  ;  the  reason  for  this  is  not 
yet  known. 

According  to  Mr.  Lehniann,  the  discharge  is  always  intermittent,  and  must 
necessarily  be  so,  as  it  tak.es  place  more  rapidly  in  gas  than  does  tbc  displacement 
of  electricity  in  the  best  conductors. 

Bent  and  light  are  chiefly  produced  in  the  positive  or  negative  glow  because 
at  this  point  is  produced  the  disruptive  discharge  which  absorbs  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  electrical  energy. 


T.    XOsVACEX-TIIE    AXIAL    NATURE    OF    MAGNETIC    LINES    OF 
FORCE    DEDUCED    FROM    THE    PRESENCE    OF    THE    HALL 

PHENOMENON. 

(L Eclairayt  ttectiiqut,  Vol.  5,  No.  49, p.  476.) 
The  work  of  Maxwell  and  Herts  has  shown  that  there  exists  the  following 
relation  between  electric  and  magnetic  forces : — If  the  electric  force  varies,  this 
gives  rise  tu  u  magnetic  force  in  the  plane  nt  light  angles  to  its  direction. 
The  work  produced  by  the  hitter  along  a  very  small  contour  is  proportional 
t<)  the  area  limited  by  the  contour.  This  rclaiioD  is  only  oorroct  in  perfectly 
iusuluiing  and  isotropic  mediums.  If  the  electrostatic  field  be  sufficiently  strong, 
a  spark  will  be  formed-,  this  has,  however,  not  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  a 
magnetic  field. 

Recent  theories  explain  this  difference  by  supposing  that  magnetic  phenomena 
i  unsir-t  of  moveuienu  m!  rotation  round  tl.i.;  lias  of  [own  mi  axis,  ihii  explanation 
being  farther  corroborated  by  the  existence  of  rotatory  magnetic  polarisation,  and 
also  by  that  of  the  Hall  phenomenon. 

If  u  constant  current  be  scut  through  a  gold  leaf,  and  it  sensitive  galvanometer 
connected   to  two   IMA   points  that  no  deflection  is  produced,  and  if  a  strong  and 
uniform  magnetic  field   he  then  established  normally  to  the   plan  of  the  Icr! 
galvanometer  produces  a  deflection,  which  is  reversed  if  either  the  direction  ol  the 
current  or  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  be  reversed. 
The  author  establishes  three  hypotheses— 

1.  The  primitive  current  iui'1  the  Hull  current  are  merely  directions,  or,  tn 
urher  words,  all  the  phenomena  lake  place  in  I  he  sense  of  their 
lengths.     If  a  magnetic  line  of  force  be  set  up  at  right  angles  to  the 
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plan  of  the  leaf,  and  if  thii  line  is  alio  a  ample  direction,  ilw  Hull 
phenomenon  fieeomca  an  impossibility,  for,  on  account  of  symmetry,  the 
current  could  be  prodaceci  in  one  c  irectioo  as  well  as  in  the  other. 

2.  If  the  two  currents  be  considered  at  axes— that  it  to  say,  as  giving  rise  to 
phenomena  corresponding  to  a  rotation  around  their  direction— the 
primary  current  will  l-e  characterised  by  a  certain  property  taking  place 
on  the  lower  face  of  the  leaf.  If  the  magnetic  line  of  force  be  a 
direction,  the  two  direction*  characteristic  of  the  Hall  phenomenon 
will  again  be  equivalent,  and  the  phenomenon  again  becomes  impossible, 

8.  If  the  electric  current  poasetie*  both  the  properties  of  a  direction  and  of 
an  axis,  and  if  the  line  of  force  be  onlj  a  direction,  the  Hall  phenome 
non  should  not  change  sense  when  the  field  was  reversed. 
These  objections  can  only  be  overcome  by  attributing  the  properties  of  an  axis 
to  the  line*  of  force — the  conclusion  which  was  arrived  at  by  M.  Curie. 


AHOH.- ELECTRIC  TRACTION  IS  HAMBURG. 

( ElektTutediniicht  ZaUckrift,  1S95,  .Ve.  4(J,  p.  687.) 

The  system  of  electric  traction  in  Hamburg  is  now  [he  largest  in  Europe. 
When  the  enterprise  was  started  a  part  of  Hamburg  was  dealt  with,  and  the 
contract  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  Company  of  Berlin,  who  adopted  the 
Thomson- Houston  overhead  trolley  system  for  three  of  the  lines.  The  inaugura- 
tion took  place  in  spring,  181*4,  and  eight  lines  have  been  in  operation  since  Muv, 
IBM,  Tli>'  total  length  of  the  truck  is  more  than  -OM  kilometres,  exclusive  of 
junction.".  &c. 

The  ■  hole  network  is  divided  into  nine  sections,  each  of  which  is  worked inde- 

•  ntly  by  feeder*,  consisting  of  iron  .armoured  lead-covered  cables  of  the 
Fcltcn  1   On  lb  Mime  type,   ami  a  depth  of  J  to  1  metre  under  the 

footpath  or  pavement,  in  i-umplianec  with  special  rules, 

1  hi-  in  . ,  ma)   power  for  the  working  of  the  line  ll  supplied  bj  the  municipal 

il    station,    erected    in    the  first   place  chiefly  fur  lighting  purposes.     It 

tnvrtainl  three  Schuubsn  triple  compound  steam  engines,  each  of  Oitt'i  HI',,  direct - 

coupled  to  three  Schuckert  dynamos  of  2H>  volt*,  1,700  amperes  capacity  ul 

volutions  per  minute.      As  the  motors  work  nt  BOO  volts,  three  direct -current 

trtiTixlormiTs    are    employed.        In   view   of   the    large   demand   three   additional 

Sclinckert  dynamos  have  since   been  installed — two  for  lighting,  and  the  third  for 

tin-  *lreec  trains — working  at  450  to  COiJ  volts.      Three  tub  SiaUuus  each  contain 

a  transformer  of  ISO  umperes  capacity,  which  ore  cnpntilu  of  supplying  current  tn 

of   need   to   a   temporary    feeding    point    in   the   Wilholumras*c.      As' the 

lucre  using  detnsnd  soon  took  up  the  full  available  load  of  the  above  station,  it  was 

(|  to  erne  a  second  elation  of  3, GOO  H.P.,  destined  mainly  to  provide  current 

for  traction  purposes  only,  whilst  the  present  station  will  chiefly  be  employed  &  r 

electric  lighting. 

The  overhead  trolley  wire,  consists  of  hard-drawn  polished  copper  wire,  58 
„,|   mm.  section,  supported  at  a.  height  of  G  metres  over  the  centre  of  the  track,  and 
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ia  divided  into  sections  of  abont  500  metres,  rendered  electrically  independent  of 
one  another  by  so-called  section  insulators  in  the  form  of  switches,  which  are 
generally  closed,  ami  thus  form  an  uninterrupted  conductor  from  the  feeding 
paints  to  the  cars.  The  police  aud  fire  brigade  authorities  Lire  in  possession  of  the 
keys  of  the  switch-boxes,  which  enables  them  in  cose  of  need  to  cut  out  any 
faulty  section. 

The  supporting  ]>ost8  consist  of  Bteel  tabes  of  different  diameters  shrunk 
together,  and  to  which  ornamental  electric  light  brackets  are  soraelimes  fixed 
In  some  casta  the  posts  carry  double  brackets  for  supporting  two  trolley  wires, 
lit  narrow  streets  posts  are  avoided,  the  trolley  wires  being  suspended  from 
brackets  fixed1  to  the  houses.  Over  the  IVwrnbanlabrucke  the  trolley  wires  are 
supported  by  means  of  steel  wires.  As  a  protection  against  falling  telephone 
wire*,  in  snnie  places  the  trolley  wires  are  protected  by  wooden  mouldings. 

Lightning  conductors  of  the  Thomson  magnetic  type  are  plaed  1  in  boxe* 
fixed  to  the  posts. 

Every  car  in  provided  with  a  lightning  protector.  The  cars  weigh  6,680 
kilogrammes.  The  length  is  7*7*' metres;  width  of  seat, O'o  metre;  and  accommo- 
dates 20  seated  passengers  and  ll1  standing,  including  conductor  aud  driver. 

Each  car  is  titled  with  five  incandescent  lamps  connected  in  series, 

The  diiver  works  the  alarm  bell  with  his  foot,  the  hand*  being  thus  free  for 
mauipit luting  brake  or  starting  gear.     The  starting  resistance  hue  six  step*, 

The  oontrael  for  the  electrienl  port  of  the  ears  wni  entrusted  to  the  Union 
Com  puny  of  Berlin. 

The  cars  have  two  axles,  the  central  of  which  are  17  metres  apart,  the  wheels 
beiug  0'7j  metre  diameter.  The  car  and  lower  frame  arc  quite  independent  of  one 
another  ;  the  weight  of  the  former  being  token  by  four  helical  springs. 

i  in  one  of  the  axles  is  mounted  the  G.Iv.  four-pole  niolor,  which  haugs  from 
un  elastic  suspension,  and  which  thus  relic  it*  the  axle  from  the  we!  inl- 

and frees  the  latter  from  sudden  jolts.  The  total  weight  of  the  motor  is  MO 
kilogrammes,  including  gearing. 

Its  output  is  -it  H.P.  normal  and  30  11.1'.  maximum;  its  speed  is 
revolutions  per  mioute  when  the  velocity  is  16  kilometres  per  hour.  The  motor 
is  fitted  with  single  redaction  gear  having  n  ratio  of  4'7t?  =-  I,  and  running  in  an 
oil  box.  The  average  speed,  including  I  top  pages,  is  12  kilutnetres  per  hour  ; 
Ibis  is  not  lessened  With  the  addition  of  an  extra  carriage.  Since,  the  commence- 
ment "MO  motor  car*  aud  as  many  additional  cars  have  been  la  use,  and  which  can 
be  increased  to  ■1U0  of  each  kind. 

Phoenix  rails  arc  employed,  li  em.  high,  having  -Tp  kilogrammes  weight  per 
metre  run.  To  form  the  return  conductor,  the  railg  ate  bonded  together  with  bare 
copper  wire, 

The  steepest  gradient  is  5  per  cent.  The  working  hours  are  from  0.30  a.m.  to 
1  a.m.,  during  which  time  the  consumption  is  10,000  kilowatt-hours.  300  men  are 
employed. 

The  following  ia  a  comparison  between  the  results  of  electric  aud  horse  traction 

ously  in  use  : — 
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Number  of  motor  can  per  day     .. 

Working  hours       

Distance  travelled  per  day  ... 

Total  passengers  carried  per  day... 

Income  per  car  kilometre,  in  pfennigs 
The  cost  of  working  per  car  kilometre  amounts  to  7 '(IB  pfennigs,  and  for  the 
additional    carriages   1*43    pfennigs ;    the   whole   working   expense   amounting  to 
4  pfennigs  less  than  the  contractors  had  guaranteed.      The  cost  of  cleaning  and 
rejmirs  amounted  to  1*5  pfennigs  per  car  mile. 


Electricity 

Horse  Traction. 

14-22 

14 

16 

15  6 

155 

180 

12,970 

...       9,886 

56 

43-6 

W.    H.   JULIUS  —  A    DEVICE    FOR    PROTECTING    MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS    AGAINST    TERRESTRIAL    VIBRATIONS. 

(£Ui-trotechmsfJieXatsrJ>rijY,  1S95,  No.  45, p.  717.) 

This  device  consists  of  a  lower  fuunilation  plate  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral 
irinngle,  and  a  circular  plate  carried  on  three  parallel  rods  fixed  to  the  three 
corners  of  the  triangular  plate.  These  two  plates  are  also  connected  in  the  centre 
by  a  rod,  along  which  a  weight  of  3  or  4  kilogrammes  can  be  displaced  by  means  of 
a  rack  and  pinion.  Each  of  the  above  rods  is  provided  with  a  bracket  projecting 
outwards,  and  from  which  the  support  is  suspended  by  means  of  steel  wires  2  to  3 
metres  long.  These  wires  lie  vertically,  and  are  Bxed  at  their  upper  ends.  The 
instrument  is  placed  on  the  supporting  table,  and  in  such  a  position  that  its  centre 
of  gravity  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  whole  arrangement.  The  weight  is  moved  along 
the  arm  until  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  suspended  system  lies  in  the  plane 
of  the  three  points  of  suspension. 

To  the  above  brackets  are  fixed  brass  wires  carrying  metal  vanes  dipping  into 
a  liquid,  thus  acting  as  a  damping  arrangement  ngainst  the  swinging  of  the  system. 
The  author  states  that  the  aUjve  method  has  given  very  satisfactory  results. 


OSCAR    TON    MILLAR— Till':   ISAR  WORKS. 
(Eleklrotec/mt'a/tt  Zt.iUchri/>,  18!>ii,  No.  45,  p.  700.1 

A  water-power  station  wag  erected  on  the  Isar,  some  distance  from  Munich, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  electric  light  anil  power  to  this  city. 

The  dum  wall  is  Mo  metres  long,  und  is  bnilt  of  Portland  cement.  The  firat 
plant  is.  installed  at  a  distance  of  (*00  metres  below  the  weir.  Four  turbines  are 
employed.  The  available  fall  amount-:  to  8*8  metres,  and  the  normal  quantity  of 
water  to  50  cubic  metres  per  second;  2,000  1I.P.  are  therefore  available  under 
(!».-<■  conditions,  and  in  the  worst  CM  Qu  Dowel  full-  i"  1,6D0  11. 1'.  It  lines  been 
arranged  that  a  second  aud  third  plunt,  each  of  2,000  II. 1'.,  can  be  connected 
together,  thus  raising  the  total  available  power  of  the  Isar  works  to  fi.OOO  11. 1'. 

Dotli  the  mechanical  and  electrical  plunt  at  present  In  use  is  capable  of 
supplying  1,000  H.l'.  The  machines  in  the  first  station  consist  of  two  Jonval 
turbines,  each  of  500  II, P. 

Automatic  governors  could  not  be  employed  for  regulating  the  speed  of  the 
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turbines,  owing  to  too  great  variation  of  the  water  level.  There  is  used  instead  a 
special  automatic  device,  consisting  of  a  resistance,  which  serves  to  loud  up  the 
machines  at  periods  when  there  are  few  lamps  on  circuit,  and  when  the  use  of 
BOttM  vmtilil  Man  fluctuations  in  the  light. 

The  dynamos  aud  transformers, workin  g  on  the  three-  phase  system,  were  supplied 
by  Brown,  Boveri,  4  Co,  The  dynamos  receive  their  pOWVf  from  the  turbine- 
hy  simple  toothed  wheel  gearing,  aud  are  capable  of  delivering  350  kilowatts  at 
I  Go  revolutions  and  5,W0  volts  pressure. 

Oat  of  the  350  kilowatts  (5f>  per  cent,  is  taken  np  by  electro-motors,  the 
resulting  lag  producing  a  ratio  of  1  ;  1-2  between  the  real  and  apparent  watts. 
The  distance  of  transmission  is  15  kilometres.  No  special  attention  was  paid  to 
automatic  regulation,  as  the  drop  in  pressure  amount-*  to  only  5  per  ceut.  In  some 
cases  large  motors  used  by  some  of  the  mills  were  run  from  special  machines  in 
order  not  to  interfere  with  the  lighting  plant.  The  transmission  wires  consist  of 
8  mm.  diameter  copper  wires,  supported  on  three  mantle  porcelain  insulators  fixed 
to  wooden  poles. 

The  transformers  have  a  reduction  ratio  of  5,0(10-110  volt*.  Single  trans- 
formers arc  employed  for  the  large  motors.  For  the  purposes  of  lighting, 
sub-station  transformers  arc  used,  these  sub-stations  containing  switches  and  fuses 
for  the  high-  and  low-tension  conductors. 

The  low-tension  conductors  consist  of  a  closed  network  passing  through  most 
of  the  streets s  hut  in  such  places  where  large  motor*  arc  I  only  two 

conductors  are  laid,  these  being  connected  to  one  of  the  three  phases. 

For  small  motors,  monophase  as  well  as  three-phase  motors  are  used. 

Current  is  supplied  from  these  works  at  a  sliding  scale,  regulated  according  10 
the  probable  duration  of  use  of  groups  of  lamps  and  motors,  and  which  amounts  to 
about  2*5  pfennigs  per  lli-CP.-honr,  and  to  about  10  pfennigs  per  H.  P. -hour, 

A  reduction  of  these  rates  is  made  for  large  consumers.  The  adoption  of  such 
a  tariff  is  recommended  for  water-power  installations  in  which  the  working 
expenses  are  independent  of  the  duration  of  the  use  of  tamps  ami  motors.  The 
cost  and  inconvenience  of  the  use  of  motors  is  thus  done  away  with.  Consumers 
are  acquainted  beforehand  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  their  expense.  Meters 
axe,  however,  supplied  to  consumers  if  desired.  Although  the.  Isnr  works  are  only 
supplying  a  small  part  of  Munich,  their  load  is  taken  up  by  2,500  IG-C.l'.  btrnps, 
30  1-H.P.  electro-motors,  and  two  25-H.P.  motors. 


E.  I.OHE— THE  MIDDLE  CONDUCTOR  IN  THE  TIlltEE-WIUE 

SYSTEM, 
C£ltkUattchniitc/,e  Ztitichrift,  IMS)  Ufa  it,  /',  753.) 
If  the  middle  conductor  to  a  three-wire  system  ho  loaded,  this  causes  a  drop 
in  pressure  on  the  heavier  loaded  side  of  the  system,  and  a  gain  in  pressure  on 
the  other  side.  If,  therefore,  the  drop  in  pressure  on  the  weaker  loaded  outer 
conductor  is  leos  than  in  the  middle  conductor,  then  the  sicjsMiC  on  the  lamp  on 
this  tide  will  be  higher  than  that  of  the  machine. 

In  order  to  mini'  effects,  the  Motion  of  the  middle  conductor  should 

be  calculated  with  some  care. 
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The  difference  in  tlic  luail  on  the  two  sides  vi  mob  I  msiciu  BMnutti  to 
between  2  and  10  per  runt,  under  normnl  conditions. 

The  author  considers  the  case  of  a  uctwork  having  a  maximum  current 
capacity  of  10,000  amperes,  All  the  conductors  arc  assumed  to  he  bunched  up  into 
throe  conductors,  reaching  from  the  central  station  to  the  central  |sjiut  of  the  net- 
work.  The  distance  amounts  to  1,200  metres,  and  the  drop  of  pressure  in  the 
outer  conductors  to  20  volts.     The  cross  section  then  works  out  to  5,2tJO  square  mm. 

With  a  difference  of  lojd  of  2  J  per  ecu  I.,  or  250  amperes,  there  is  produced 
a  drop  of  I  volts  on  the  middle  conductor,  with  a  cross  section  of  'JAi'M  square,  mm., 
or  half  the  cross  section  of  the  outer  conductor. 

If  such  sect  ion  j  were  employed  in  practice  the  above  drop  would  not  be  quite 
realised,  and  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  20  rolls,  owing  to  the  increase  in 
temperature.  A  specific  resistance  of  .',  at  15"'  C.  was  assumed  in  the  above  case. 
The  author  has  measured  the  specilk-  resistance  under  working  conditions,  uud 
found  tliis  to  amount  to  ^t  to  ,'t.  These  were  for  cables  of  7S5  square  mm.  section 
currying  610  amperes,  500  square  mm.  carrying  500  amperes,  and  50  square  mm. 
currying  '.'0  amperes. 

In  the  above  example  the  drop  of  pressure  would  be — 

1,200  x  4, 875       „       ,„,,       ,.  ,  1 .200  *  .1,12:1       .,       ...  ,.       1. 

-! - —  2  =  1W4  volts,  11111I  - +  2  =  24  ti  volts. 

53  a  5,2ti0  52  k  5,2<J0 

The  difference  in  (he  pressure  of  the  machines  then  amounts  to  ,1  volts,  and  is 
consequently  4J  volis  higher  than  would  be  expected. 

It  is  next  considered  whether  the  middle  conductor  is  capable  of  generally 
maintaining  the  pressure  of  the  network  io  the  case  of  a  one-sided  earth  leakage. 

In  an  underground  system  such  ai  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  the  leakage 
on  one  side  would  not  exceed  1.000  amperes.  The  loss  in  pressure  produced  by 
the  overloading  of  one  side  will  then  amount  to  35  volts  on  one  side,  and  14  volts 
on  the  other  side.  One  machine  then  must  give  15  volts  more,  and  the  other 
U  volts  less,  than  corresponds  to  the  normal  pressure. 

It  is  recommended  to  lay  two  neutral  cables  from  the  central  station,  especially 
when  these  lire  insulated.  A  fault  in  the  neutral  conductor  may  cause  a  serious 
interruption  to  the  working  of  the  system.  Where  several  feeder*  are  laid 
together  it  is  advisable  to  place  all  positive*  on  one  side,  all  negatives  on  the 
other,  and  the  neutrals  in  the  centre. 

It  is  advisable  to  connect  the  middle  conductor  to  earth,  both  at  the  ecnlral 
station  anil  at  several  points  on  the  network. 

Fuses  should  ndt  be  used  in  the  neutral  conductor. 

In  the  case  of  a  bare  middle  conductor  special  precautions  sliuuld  be  taken 
against  oxidisaliou  due  10  dump  earth, and  against  electrolytic  action.  The  effect 
due  to  the  former  cause  was  found  by  the  author,  after  three  ycara'  experience, 
not  to  be  serious.  The  drop  is  minimised  by  a  judicious  disposition  of  the  neutral 
feeder.  This  should  he  run  radially  from  the  central  station  to  the  different  points. 
Ample  allowance  should  be  made  in  tue  section  of  the  distributing  main.  A 
greater  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  OBM  of  bare  middle  conductors  than  with 
Insulated  ones.    It  is  advisable  not  (0  couuect  between  the  middle  conductor  and 
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llic  armouring  uf  llio  outers,  as  such  connection*  are  difficult  to  carry  out  in  uu 
eilieient  manner. 

In  spite  uf  the  somewhat  taMMd  section  in  the  case  of  the  bare  middle 
conductor,  there  is  still  to  be  found  tin  economy  over  the  insulated  conductor, 
i specially  with  thu  j auction  boxes,  through  which  there  uj  no  necessity  to  pass  the 
middle  conductor. 

The  connections  ou  the  hare  conductor  are  best  soldered,  and  the  joint 
protected  with  insulating  sockets. 

in  the  c:is»  of  house  installations  it  is  advisable  to  employ  equal  section  of 
copper  and  the  same  amount  of  insolation  on  all  three  conductors. 


AHON.— THE  GESUNDBRUNNEN-PANKOW  ELECTRIC  TltAMWAY. 
[EtrktTottclmiihe  ZeittdtriJ) ,  No.  44,  189o,  /..  JW.) 

This  line  commenced  operations  ou  10th  September,  1898,  The  length  of  the 
double  track  amounts  to  8-4  kilometres,  of  which  0-9  kilometre  lies  in  the  Berlin 
territory. 

The  contract  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Jtalako,  who  commenced 
the  line  in  April,  1893,  and  to  whom  a  ,jl)  years'  concession  has  been  granted 
After  some  discussion  with  the  Berlin  authorities,  their  consent  was  obtained  in 
November,  181)4,  for  the  the  use  of  an  overhead  trolley  system. 

The  slopes  are  very  gradual,  and  the  smallest  radius  is  25  metres.  The  trolley 
wire,  consisting  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire  8  mm.  diameter,  is  suspended  at  a 
height  of  exactly  5  metres  over  the  track,  partly  by  means  of  supporting  wires 
fixed  to  poles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  partly  to  brackets  fixed  to  poles.  The 
posts  are  of  steel,  on  the  Maunesmann  system,  with  ornamented  cast-iron  bases  fixed 
in  concrete  foundations.  In  many  cases  the  trolley  wire  is  fixed  to  a  strained  steel 
wire  fixed  and  insulated  at  each  end  to  a  curved  brucket,  This  offers  a  neat 
appearance,  and  gives  elasticity,  and  reduces  the  wear  of  the  trolley  wire.  This 
system  also  offers  the  advantage  that  the  latter  cau  be  adjusted.  Instead  of  the 
ordinary  trolley  wheel  the  Siemens  &  Ilalalte  trolley  frame  is  employed,  the  chief 
advantage  of  which  is  that  no  special  system  of  connections  is  necessary  at  the 
shunts  and  crossings,  as  the  frame  is  wide  enough  to  bridge  from  oue  trolley  wire  to 
the  other. 

The  motorcars,  of  which  there  are  eight  at  present  in  use,  each  contain  a  Si.j-lI.V. 
four-polo  motor.  The  mechanical  transmission  takes  place  by  means  of  single 
reduction  gearing,  the  ratio  of  which  is  1  ;  5.  The  small  wheel  is  made  of 
bronze,  and  the  large  one  of  steel ;  these  run  iu  an  oil  box. 

The  average  velocity  amounts  to  IT'S  kilometres,  and  cun  be  increased  to  2.7 
Kilometres  per  hour.     Each  of  the  cars  holds  30  passengers. 

At  the  power  station,  the  boiler  house  contains  two  tubular  boilers  of  the 
QillWQil  &  Lans  type,  having  75  square  metres  heating  surface,  and  working 
at  10  atmospheres  pressure.  Both  steam  engines  are  of  the  horUoutiil 
i. sin;;  type,  each  having  an  output  of  110  II.  F,  at  135  revolutions,  and  direet- 
MOpied  to  TO-kilowatt  dynamos,  These  are  of  the  inner-pole  type,  with  eight 
poles,  working  at  500  volts. 
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Tli.i  line  has  *  5 -minute   service  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  ■  lO.minute 
service  on  week-davs. 


W.  KLOG— THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  OF  THE  CENTRAL 

RAILWAY  STATION  OF  MUNICH. 

(EUktroteckniacht  ZtiUrhrifl,  1»93,  JVo.  49,/>.  7C1.) 

In  the  system  decided  upon  for  the  above  installation  the  arc  lamps  were  to 
be  worked  by  continuous  currents  for  the  outer  purl  of  the  station,  and  alternating 
currents  were  to  be  used  for  both  arc  and  incandescent  lump)  within  (he  station 
buildings.  The  greatest  distance  wits  4'3  kilometres.  The  contract  was  placed 
with  Messrs.  Siemens  &  HitUke. 

The  three  engines,  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Mallei,  of  Munich,  ore  of  the  horizontal 
compound  condensing  type.  Their  output  is  130  nominal  H.P.  normal.  140  H.P. 
maximum,  at  8£  atmospheres  pressure.  The  three  bailers  have  each  a  heating 
surface  of  180  square  metres,  and  a  working  pressure  of  it  atmospheres.  Two 
surface  condensers  are  used,  capable  of  condensing  400  kilogrammes  of  steam  per 
hour. 

The  above  engines  drive  by  belt  a  continuous-current  dynamo  and  alternator, 
conpled  together  on  one  bed-plate.  If  necessary,  the  belt  can  be  removed,  and  the 
alternator  run  as  a  motor.  The  machine-;  can  also  be  separated  in  case  of  break- 
dnwii.  They  are  conpled  together  by  means  of  a  Raffard  elastic  coupling,  which 
also  serves  as  pulley.  The  three  alternators  have  each  an  output  of  51,000  watts 
at  2,000  volts  ;  the  three  continuous-current  dynamos  Imve  each  an  output  of  33,000 
watts  at  SSO  volts.  The  latter  machines  supply  the  necessary  exciting  current  for 
the  alternators.  These  machines  run  at  4?tt  revolutions  per  minute.  One  set  is 
kept  in  reserve.  The  alternators  arc  provided  with  a  third  winding,  so  that  they 
can  be  employed  at  some  future  date  as  rotatory  field  motors  for  driving  the  con- 
tinuous urrcut  dynamos  ;  alternating  current  being  obtained  from  the  laar  water- 
pon  er  station. 

The  alternators  have  14  poles,  the  frequency  being  5  \  The  temperature  rise 
of  the  iron  and  copper  after  16  hours'  run  at  full  load  amounts  to  40-'  C.  above 
the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  alternators  have  auxiliary  low-pressure  windings,  by  means  of  which 
their  voltage  can  ho  measured,  and  the  use  of  switeh-hoard  transformers  thus 
molded. 

The  three  sets  of  machines  are  Insulated  from  earth  by  impregnated  wooden 
beams  fixed  under  their  foundations.  To  further  reduce  the  danger  from  shocks 
to  the  attendants,  the  iron  parts  of  the  machines  are  connected  together  by  means 
of  an  insulated  copper  wire  through  an  inductive  resistance  consisting  of  a  small 
low-pressure  transformer  placed  in  oil  nml  connected  to  earth.  A  bell,  connected 
(in  the  secondary  of  this  transformer,  informs  the  attendant  when  any  connection 
is  made  between  the  machines  and  earth.  This  method  also  serves  us  an  efficient 
lightning  protector.  Two  switchboards  arc  employed  for  the  alternating  and 
ion  l  nutans  currents  respectively.  All  fuses  are  placed  behind  the  switch-boards,  in 
order  to  minimise  personal  dangers.  The  whole  output  of  the  machines  is 
measured  by  ampere-hour  meters. 
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The  machines  are  pot  in  parallel  by  observing  when  their  voltages  are  equal 
anil  in  opposition,  as  shown  by  n  voltmeter  and  an  incandescent  lamp;  the  latter 
serving  as  a  guide,  for  the  eugine-drivrr. 

From  the  station  are  run  two  high-pressure  conductor*  anil  nine  eontiuuotis- 
curreut  circuits.  Branches  are  made  nt  suitable  places  on  the  high- tension 
conductors  for  the  working  of  the  transformers.  These  are  placed  outside  the 
buildings  in  small  brick  sheds,  and  their  sizes  vary  from  2o  to  20  kilowatts,  their 
ratio  of  transformation  being  from  8,000-  la)  volts.  In  most  eases  their  secondaries 
are  connected  to  ring  mains. 

Switch-boards  arc  fixed  in  the  transformer  sheds,  on  which  provision  is  made 
for  disconnecting  both  high-  and  low -pressure  conductors  from  the  transformer, 
and  for  connecting  any  transformer  to  the  ring  main.  Band  arc  lamps  are  nsed, 
and  the  IK- ampere  lamps  burn  for  IS  hours. 

The  cuntinunus-current  lamps  are  carried  on  lattice  masts  12  to  IB  metres 
high,  The  overhead  conductors  are  of  bare  copper  wire  carried  on  three-mantle 
insulators.  Covered  conductors  are  used  for  the  branch  circuits,  and  fur  auch  parts 
of  the  conductors  as  lie  near  telegraph  wires.  The  minimum  distance  between  the 
high-tension  conductors  and  the  mils  is  7  metres.  Ordinary  telegraph  insulators 
are  employed  for  the  low-tension  conductors. 

Lightning  protectors  and  fuses  arc  supplied  on  all  the  circuits. 

The  total  number  of  lamps  employed  la  1,114  incandescent  lamps,  70 
9-ampere  arc  lamps,  0  12-arapere  are  lamps,  and  an  extension  of  178  incandescent 
lamps. 

S.  KOLBEN- SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SYNCHRONOUS 

MOTORS. 
{EUktrattchnixcht  Zeitarhrift,  1895,  A'o,  51,  p.  602.) 

Man j  investigations  have  been  made  with  reference  to  synchronous  alter- 
nating-current motors,  but  few  results  have  been  published  as  to  the  practical 
capabilities  of  these  machines. 

Mordey  has  characterised  in  the  now  well-known  v  curve  the  working 
conditions  of  the  synchronous  motors  under  variable  excitation. 

More  practical  results  are  obtained  hy  employing  three-phase  synchronous 
motors. 

The  author  gives  curves  of  a  three-phase  synchronous  motor  working  at  different 
loads.  A  curve  is  also  given  showing  the  true  watts  absorbed  at  different  points 
on  the  p  curve.  It  is  noticed  that  the  minimum  armature  current  for  almost  all 
loads,  and  with  a  constant  primary  pressure,  corresponds  to  an  almost  constant 
exciting  power.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  vary  the  excitation,  even  through 
very  wide  limits  of  load.  The  efficiency  of  the  motor  remains  the  same  through 
wide  limits  of  excitation.  It  is,  however,  only  well-designed  synchronous  motors 
which  possess  this  quality,  i.e.,  only  those  having  low  self -induction  and  small 
drop.  In  motors  with  a  large  armature  reaction  the  watt  consumption  increases 
on  acconot  of  the  book  field  produced  by  the  increased  current,  which  sets  up  eddy* 
currents  In  the  pole-pieces  of  the  magnets, 

This  effect  is  most  marked  in  the  curves  of  a  good  and  a  bad  machine ;  the 
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armature  current  on  short  circuit  being  jitottc)  with  a  varying  excitation.  The 
■watts  in  one  ease  are  innde  up  of  C'R  ami  hysteresis  lo«es.  In  the  bad  machine, 
however,  eddy-currents  predominate,  and  the  curve  has  the  shape  of  an  eddy- 
corrent  curve  ;  the  former  eurve,  however,  resembles  the  well-known  hysteresis 
curve. 

The  i>  curve  at  light  load  and  the  values  of  the  current  on  short  circuit,  form 
n  reliable  indication  ns  to  the  qualities  of  the  machine  as  a  motor  or  as  a  generator. 
The  steeper  the  slope  of  the  two  arms,  the  better  is  the  machine  suited  for  running 
as  a  motor,  specially  with  regard  to  falling  out  of  step  by  overloading ;  and  as  ■ 
generator,  with  regard  to  drop  on  inductive  loads 

According  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  only  motors  with  such  characteristics  can  be 
employed  with  advantage  as  phase -rectifier!!,  which  are  used  for  raising  the  power- 
fojctor  and  reducing  the  inductive  drop  of  a  system. 

The  relation  of  the  current  on  short  circuit  to  the  excitation  forms  a  very 
important  point  in  ihu  behaviour  of  synchronous  motors.  An  insensitive 
.jiulirunouB  motor  which  hears  overloading  has  generally  a  weak  armature 
Held,  and  i-'t>nsef|ncntly  a  short-circuit  characteristic  which  rises  quickly  for  n 
small  variation  in  the  excitation. 

It  may  be  stated  as  an  approximate  rule  that  a  machine  is  satisfactory  if 
on  short  circuit  its  normal  current  is  obtained  with  nn  excitation  which  on  open 
ciri ■  uit  would  produce  one-third  of  the  normal  pressure.  By  means  of  these 
short-circuit  curves  it  is  also  possible  to  ascertain  ihe  drop  of  the  machine 
working  as  generator  on  inductive  loud. 

The  form  of  the  E.M.F.  curve  hears  some  importance  on  the  behaviour 
of  synchronous  motors.  If  both  machines  he  of  the  same  construction,  and  have, 
i.r>nsi'.[U<'[itlv.  -iruilur  curves,  then  the  minimum  current  taken  by  the  motor 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  excitation  will  be  the  fame  nt  all  loads. 
If,  on  the  other  band,  the  two  machines  are  of  different  construction,  one  giving 
a  sine  curve  uud  the  other  a  distorted  curve,  this  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  power-factor  and  of  raising  the  apex  of  the  v  curve  for  different  toads,  on 
account  of  the  currents  which  circulate  between  the  two  machines  to  equalise 
the  pressure  curves. 

i!  curves  are  given  showing  the  behaviour  of  the  above  motor  with  different 
curve  forms  for  the  generator.  Illustrations  are  nl.«o  given  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  a  flO-H.l1.  three-phase  motor  for  11,000  volts,  and  also  of  a  three- 
pliHse  300  H.F.  o.OCM-voh  motor,  both  bnilt  at  the  Oerltkon  Works.  The 
mm  bines  have  both  stationary  field  and  armature  windings,  and  on  account  of  the 
favourable  design  of  the  field  magnets  cannot  be  pulled  ont  of  step.  The 
efficiency  was  found  to  be  high. 


Dr.  T    BRTJGEK— MOTOR    METERS,    WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 

To    THOSE    OF    MESSRS,     HARTMANN    &   BRAUN  i    ALTER- 
NATING-CURRENT MOTOR  METERS. 

{EttktretuhnUeht  ZtiUehti/t^  1805,  iVo,  48,  p.  676.) 
The  author  draws  attention  to  the  errors  which  may  arise  in   certain   con- 
tin  iititis-cnrrenl    motor    meters    owing    to   the    alteration   in   the   nature    of    the 
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conlacia  which  ivdmit  current  (o  the  KroltiBg  armature.  This  is,  however, 
ThH at  the  ease  with  alternuting'Currenl  meters,  us  inductive  effects  give  it  means 
i if  producing  rotation  without  the  necessity  of  admitting  current  to  the  armature. 

The  principle  under  which  such  meters  work  may  be  represented  by  the 
expression,  I  •  C  D  J  N  i,  where  N  f  represents  the  steady  field,  N  h  the 
field  due  to  the  armature,  C  a  constant,  and  K  the  forte  required  tu  set  the 
rotating  [iurt  in  motion.  The  tielils  N  f  and  N  h  are  til  ways  so  arranged  that 
they  depend  in  a  simple  manner  on  the  current  or  watt  consumption  to  be 
metered :  consequently  one  of  the  fields  Is  made  proportional  to  the  torrent,  and 
the  other  to  the  pressure  ;  whilst  with  au  ampere-hour  meter  either  hoth  fields 
are  ptoportioual  to  the  current,  or  only  one  vurinble  field  is  employed;  there 
being  a  constant  field  produced  by  either  a  permanent  or  by  an  electro-magnet. 

The    following    expressions    represent   the   force    required,  where   I   is   the 
ciirrrnt  to  he  measured,  and  i"  in  the  pressure  current: — 
K  =  C,  I  <    Watt-honr  meter. 

K  —  C    1*  J 

*       J  Ampere-hour  meter. 
K  -  Cj 1    * 

Velocity  must  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  to  he  measured  ;  the  opposing 

force  must  consequently  fce  proportional  to  the  velocity.     The  expressions  then 

become — 

C,  I«"  =  A,  V, 

C,  i«  -  Aa  V». 

C,  I    =  A,  V, 
where  A, ,  As,  and  A,  are  constants,  and  V  the  velocity  of  the  armature. 

The  first  condition  can  be  complied  with  by  employing  eddy-ct»STent»  as 
the  resistance  tu  motion,  as  these  ure  proportional  to  the  velocity.  In  the  second 
ease  nlr  or  fluid  friction  would  be  employed,  which  are  within  a  certain  runge 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

In  the  Hartmann  &  Brsnu  alternating-current  meter  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  strength  and  phase  of  the  two  fields  employed. 

The  constant  field  is  produced  by  a  laminated  e let tro- magnet,  almost 
magnetically  closed  by  an  armature  wound  with  many  turns  of  relatively  fine 
The  main  field  is  produced  by  u  plain  solenoid  whose  tines  tif  force  pass 
through  the  iron  of  the  armature  in  snch  a  direction  that  a  considerable  mag- 
netic reluctance  is  encountered.  These  meters  have  an  error  of  only  1  per  cent. 
at  -t  per  cent,  of  their  maximum  load. 

This  large  range  is  obtained  hy  reducing  friction  as  much  as  possible.  The 
main  field  is  rendered  somewhat  unsymmetrical,  which  produces  a  couple  just 
sufficient  to  overcome  friction.  The  same  end  can  be  obtained  hy  means  of  an 
adjnstnble  iron  piece  fixed  to  the  magnet. 

The  consumption  of  energy  in  the  shunt  does  not  amonnt  to  more  than 
4  or  5  watt*. 


UJ.KOEB— SIEMENS    *    IIALSKE    CONTROLLING    APPARATUS 
FOB  LIFTS. 

'.£!■  he  ZriKrhrift,  lS9f>,  p.  G03,  No,  42.) 

Motors  employed  for  lifts  npernte  under  especially   unfavourable  conditions 
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Owing  In  the  necessity  of  continually  starting  and  *lopping,  and  tit  the  reversal 
of  direction  of  rotation. 

The  controlling  apparatus  usually  consists  of  a  starting  resistance  with 
sliding  contact,  operated  from  the  lift  by  n  rope.  The  switches  are  specially 
designed  to  withstand  sparking,  carbon  contacts  being  employed  fur  tlii.s  purpose. 

The  wire  spirals  of  the  resistance  are  connected  to  a  series  of  cylindrical 
rods  of  carbon  fixed  in  a  row  to  the  frame  of  the  apparatus.  Above  these  are 
fixed  a  similar  number  of  carbon  cylinders  to  the  movable  arm  of  the  switch. 
The  carbons  come  gradual!}-  in  contact  with  one  another  as  the  switch  is  lowered. 
The  lulvautnge  of  this  form  of  resistance  is  that  fewer  steps  are  required  than 
with  metallic  contacts,  and  also  that  the  contacts  can  be  easily  replaced.  In 
the  case  of  7-I1.P.  motor  starting  resistances,  four  step  resistances  huve  proved 
sufiicient. 

In  some  cases  the  starting  resistance  is  controlled  by  a  governor  worked 
Item  the  motor  axle,  and  which  acts  on  the  switch  arm  uf  the  resistance.  A  dash- 
pot  is  employed  to  make  the  cutting  out  of  the  resistance  as  gradual  as  possible. 

By  properly  proportioning  the  number  of  steps  and  the  resistance  the 
acceleration  of  the  lift  may  be  made  as  gradual  as  possible.  The  advantage  of 
this  apparatus  is  that,  should  the  lift  not  start  owing  to  overloading,  the  governor 
hallB  will  remain  down,  and  all  the  resistance  will  then  be  in  circuit.  This  is 
more  convenient  than  employing  safety  fuses. 

A  special  device  is  employed  for  closing  the  field  and  armature  circuit*  in 
the  correct  order,  carbon  contacts  being  employed  in  each  case  to  prevent 
■parking. 

In  the  case  of  large  lifte  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  starting  resistances 
will)  tj  to  10  contacts.  The  spiral  resistances  ure  placed  in  a  cast-iron  box 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  on  one  side  are  placed  the  series  of  carbon  contacts, 
these  being  operated  by  a  governor  in  the  above-descrilied  manner  The 
carbons  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  screws  fixed  to  spring  arm,-. 

This  type  of  controlling  apparatus  is  nsed  for  motors  up  to  SO  H.P. 

Special  precautious  are  taken  to  autoiiuiticiillv  -tup  the  motor  nt  its  highest 
and  lowest  positions  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  switch  levers. 

This  BVitem  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years,  giving  great  satisfaction. 
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The  Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  the  Institution  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  25.  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  February  13th,  1896. — Dr.  John  Hghunson, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The   miuutes   of    the    Ordinary   General    Meeting    held   on 
January  23rd  were  read  and  approved. 

The  names  of  new  candidates  for  election  into  the  Institution 
were  announced  and  ordered  to  be  suspended. 

The    following   transfers   were   announced    as    having    been 
approved  by  the  Council  t — 

From  the  class  of  Associates  to  that  of  Members — 
Major  G.  A.  Carr,  R.E.  William  Brooks  Savers. 

From  the  class  of  Students  to  that  of  Associate* — 


Arthur  Verden  Anderson. 
Robert  Frederick  Bolting. 
Walter  Buchanan  Browning. 
Alfred  Cecil  Eborall. 
Robert  Arthur  Fullerton. 
Douglas  Kerr  Hall. 
Frank  Hewer. 
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Herbert  William  Join's. 

Thomas  Richard  Davis  Kenny. 

David  Martin. 

C.  M.  Mayson. 

Wilfrid  P.J.  Ortott. 

H.  B.  Player. 

Basil  James  Ross. 
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Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced  as  having  been 
received  since  the  last  meeting  from  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Messrs. 
C.  Griffin  &  Co. ;  A.  R.  Bennett.  B.  T.  Ffincli,  Professor  G. 
Carey  Foster,  Professor  A,  Janoieson,  Sir  David  Salomons, 
Members;  and  Captain  \V.  Goodsall,  Associate;  to  all  of  whimi 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  accorded. 

Mr.  C,  N.  Russell  and  Mr.  Ernest  Talbot  were  appointed 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 

The  Sechetaky  read  the  following  letter  from  the  Home 
Secretary  :— 

WHITEHALL, 

Kill  Frhruary.  189fi- 
Sib,— I  lime  bad  the  honour  to  I  iy  before  the  Queen  the  loyal  and  dutiful 
Hcsolutiun  of  Condolence  which  line  been  adopted  by  the  Institution  of  Elertrii  nl 
Engineers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry 
of  Battenberg,  E.G.,  and  I  have  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  receive  the  Resolution  very  graciously. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

K,  W.  RIDLEY. 
The  Sechetaby, 

Tiik  Institution  of  Elbctmcal  Ekoinebbs, 

Victoria  Mansions, 

28,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  the  following  papers,  viz, : 
"  The  Electric  Wiring  Question,"  by  F.  Bat  hurst,  Associate, 
and  "Concentric  Wiring,"  by  Sam,  Mavor,  Member,  was  then 
resumed. 

Mr.  J.  D.  F.  Ax  DBBWS :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, — I 
propose  devoting  my  remarks  entirely  to  concentric  wiring,  Mr. 
Mavor  was  good  enough,  in  reading  his  paper,  to  attribute  the 
pioneership  of  this  system  of  wiring  to  myself,  and  I  have 
pleasure  in  thanking  him  for  his  courteous  remarks  and 
acknowledgment.  I  might  add  to  what  he  has  already  told  you 
that  my  almost  daily  practical  experience  in  connection  with  it 
lias  extended  over  12  years.  The  invention,  or  lonceptiou,  of 
concentric  wiring,  even  with  a  bare  outer,  is  not  in  itself  a  matter 
requiring  much  ingenuity;  but  at  the  time  of  first  introducing  it, 
it  was  directly  opposed  to  the  then  existing  idens  and  principles, 
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and   its   introduction  was  met  with  by   great   opposition,  more  ib. 

Andivvflb 
especially    by    the   insurance    offices,   who  at    that    time  almos! 

unanimously  fotlowed  the  Phoenix  rales.  It  is,  however,  a  relief 
to  he  able  to  say  that  this  opposition  has  now  begun  to  die  out, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  whatever  to  satisfy  insurance 
offices;  in  fact,  most  of  the  offices  regard  it  in  its  true  light — an 
additional  safety.  I  may  mention  here,  in  compliment,  that  Mr. 
Human,  of  the  Guardian  Office,  was  the  first  surveyor  to  recognise 
the  advantages  of  the  system  from  an  insurance  point  of  view; 
and,  having  once  gained  the  good  offices  of  a  gentleman  who  so 
thoroughly  understood  the  subject,  I  was  soon  able  to  gain  the 
BUMtiOD  of  the  majority  of  the  offices.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr. 
Mavor  make  proposals  regarding  inspection  by  the  insurance 
offices.  I  think  their  policy  of  trusting  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  contractors,  whose  reputation  they  know  to  be  at  stake,  a  very 
convenient  one ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  suggested  that 
the  English  contractor  will  take  mean  advantage  of  this  trust. 
This  tendency  of  the  insurance  offices,  moreover,  is  a  proof  that 
they  regard  electric  lighting  as  quite  a  minor  source  of  risk,  ami 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  employ  special  skill  and  issue  elaborate 
rules.  The.  Board  of  Trade  has  also  begun  to  show  a  more 
generous  inclination  in  a  direction  that  will  give  a  wider  field  to 
the  introduction  of  concentric  wiring.  I  may,  in  fact,  say  that 
negotiations  are  progressing  satisfactorily  with  them  for  my  system 
of  concentric  mains  with  a  bare,  or  nearly  bare,  outer  conductor  to 
be  laid  in  the  streets  of  Guildford  by  the  Guildford  Electric  Supply 
•Company.  The  system  here  to  be  introduced  is  the  three-win*, 
consisting  of  two  independent  armoured  conductors,  the  armouring 
of  both  of  which  combined  forms  the  middle  wire.  Bare  concentric 
wiring  for  street  mains  has  advantages  for  all  systems  of  current- 
-upply — two-wire  continuous  or  alternating,  or  three-wire.  There 
are,  however,  special  points  to  be  observed  in  each  case,  A  three- 
wire  system  and  fontinuous  currents  may  consist  of  two  armoured 
cables  laid  preferably  side  by  side  with  the  two  armourings  joined 
together  at  intervals,  say  at  each  house  connection,  so  as  to  avoid 
possible  electrolysis  between  them.  With  alternating  currents 
and  a  three-wire  system  the  two  outer  conductors  of  the  system 
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must  be  enclosed  in  one  armouring,  to  reduce  the  induction.  In 
both  of  these  cases  the  armouring  would  be  smaller  in  section  than 
with  a  single  two-conductor  concentric  system.  With  an  earthed 
concentric  system  as  above  described  a  very  much  more  perfect 
balance  could  be  maintained  than  is  the  case  with  three  separate 
conductors,  because  it  is  a  much  less  complicated  undertaking  to 
run  the  three-wire  system  into  buildings',  and,  consequently,  it 
could  be  applied  to  smaller  installations,  in  each  of  which  there 
would  be  two  ordinary  concentric  circuits.  The  wide  introduction 
of  concentric  wiring  will  prove  to  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  t  lie 
electrical  industry  at  large :  it  considerably  reduces  the  cost  of 
street  mains;  and  the  cost  of  service  joints  would  be  less  than  a 
quarter  the  price  of  the  present  joint  box  arrangement.  The 
greotest  advantage,  however,  will  appear  in  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  interior  wiring,  which  would  be  considerably  less 
than  with  casing  or  conduits  systems — quite  20  to  30  per 
cent.,  qualities  being  equal.  The  wide  introduction  of  con- 
centric wiring  is  dependent  upon  a  universal  permission  to 
Barta  the  distributing  network — a  permission  that  would 
not  alone  be  good  for  concentric  wiring,  bnt  would  also  be 
lii-i/t'ticial  to  all  systems  of  street  mains,  and  everything  within 
range  of  their  influence,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  course  of 
leakage  currents  would  be  reduced  practically  to  the  distance 
between  the  two  conductors,  instead  of,  as  now,  the  course  being 
of  unknown  distance  through  earth,  and,  consequently,  unlimited 
influence  on  everything  in  the  course,  such  as  telephones  ami 
pipes.  To  put  the  principle  concisely,  if  a  leakage  occurs  in  a 
house  it  will  be  confined  to  that  bouse,  and  would  probably  cure 
Etself  by  blowing  the  fuse.  By  earthing  the  network  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  should  be  earthed  only  at  one  point ;  on  the  contrary. 
it  should  be  almost  continuously  earthed,  or,  say.  at  each  house 
connection,  By  earthing  one  of  the  street  mains  I  do  not 
advocate  that  it  should  be  bare;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  pro- 
tected against  electrolysis  and  possible  chemical  action  of  the 
soil.  The  earth  connection  only  must  be  exposed.  The  benefit* 
to  supply  companies  now  using  the  non-earthed  system  of  such 
a  self-testing  system  would,  I  am  convinced,  entirely  outweigh 
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the   cost   of   making    the  conversion.      With   concentric    wiring  Mr. 

°  ■»  tad 

earthed  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  leakage  currents  through 
earth  from  wire  to  wire,  ami  current  due  to  the  difference  of 
pressure  between  one  point  of  the  outer  conductor  and  another 
could  be  reduced  to  nothing,  The  feeders  to  an  earthed  network- 
would  have  to  be  insulated  at  the  dynamo  end,  and  earthed  only 
at  the  network  end.  I  understand  from  various  sources  that 
earthed  three-wire  systems  in  America  and  Germany  have  proved 
most  Mi'-eessfuh  This  concentric  system  depends  for  its  great 
benefits,  more  especially  as  regards  safety,  upon  two  main  features. 
The  outer  conductor  should  be  absolutely  continuous  from  the 
dynamo  to  the  lamp;  it  should  he  of  large  section,  and  entirely 
envelop  (he  central  conductor,  also  the  switches  and  the  fuses. 
It  should  be  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  inner  conductor  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  an  arc  to  be  established  without  blow- 
ing the  fuse.  Following  these  fundamental  principles  is  the 
only  method  by  which  the  great  advantages  of  the  system 
can  be  secured ;  the  reason  for  which  will  be  obvious 
when  you  consider  that  if  the  inner  conductor  is  exposed] 
or  easily  reached  at  any  point,  it  would  be  possible  for 
leakage  to  take  place  from  it  without  first  touching  the  other 
conductors.  Although  Mr.  Mavor  has  flattered  me  by  following 
and  adopting  my  devices  in  almost  every  part  of  his  system,  I  am 
sorry  to  note  that  in  certain  other  points  his  modifications  deviate 
rather  considerably  from  (he  foundation  principles  which  I  have 
above  stated,  In  introducing  a  new  system  like  this,  it  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  trade  if  the  designers  would  agree  upon 
fixed,  definite  lines.  (There  is  a  board  of  samples  present 
illustrative  of  the  system  as  I  recommend  it,  from  which  it  will 
■en  that  every  part  of  the  system  is  enclosed  within  the  outer 
conductor,  with  the  full  thickness  of  the  outer  completely  surround- 
ing the  iuner,  switches  and  fuses  included.)  If  concentric  wiring 
were  to  become  general,  two  important  changes  may  be  looked 
forward  to  in  wiring  practice:  the  test  to  earth  would  vanish,  and 
the  high  degree  of  insulation  now  required  between  the  conductors 
would  be  looked  upon  as  absurd.  The  insulating  material  in  a 
concentric   wire  should   be    substantial   in   character   and  highly 
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durable,  but  it  is  ouly  required  to  insulate  to  such  a  degree  as  not 
to  permit  of  a  greater  leakage  to  lake  place  than  may  be  negligible 
from  a  commercial  aspect,  if  it  could  be  possible  to  obtain  reliable 
insulating  material  to  work  at  so  low  a  degree;  (or  instance,  a 
wire  of  10,000  ohms  per  mile  would  only  mean  a  leakage  of 
1-1 00th  of  an  ampere  with  100  volts — a  loss  tliat  may  be  qui U* 
negligible.  I  do  not  advocate  this  as  the  correct  degree  of 
insulation  to  be  adopted  at  present,  but  simply  give  it  as  an 
illustration ;  and  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  60,000  times  lower 
than  is  now  insisted  on  in  most  double  wiring.  Of  course  we  are 
accustomed  to  very  low  insulation  tests  on  house  installations  on 
the  double-wire  system ;  this,  however,  is  due  to  the  intricate 
nature  of  the  system,  and  great  number  of  exposed  points,  and 
not  to  the  length  and  quality  of  the  wire.  With  concentric 
wiring,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tests  are  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  wire  before  the  fittings  are  installed. 

Mr.  H.  Wallis-Joses:  I  think  it  is  somewhat  interesting  to 
look  back  upon  the  progress  of  electric  wiring,  say  since  1881. 
If  we  consider  the  question  broadly,  we  find  that  the  art  of  wiring 
has  really  divided  itself  into  three  distinct  periods,  which  might 
be  termed  the  "  stone  age,"  the  "  wood  age,"  and  the  "  iron  age  " 
If  the  progress  shown  continues  to  follow  in  the  same  sequence  as 
the  progress  of  civilisation  in  other  directions,  probably  the 
"  iron  age"  has  come  to  stay.  The  great  difficulty  in  installation 
work  is  the  question  of  moisture.  If  you  have  absence  of  mois- 
ture, almost  any  kind  of  wiring  it;  good  enough,  t  will  instance  a 
case  in  my  own  experience.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  had  to  wire 
a  new  building.  In  those  days,  as  you  well  know,  there  was  no 
such  thing  :is  vulcanised  rubber  wire  in  general  use.  The  wires 
in  t Ui.-  Installation  were  simply  covered  with  pure  rublier  strip, 
cn| ton,  and  tape.  I  was  not  at  that  time  certain  of  the.  action  of 
various  cements  and  mortars  on  the  insulation  of  wire,  but  1  did 
know  that  the  action  of  plaster  of  pans  on  bare  wires  was  at  least 
harmless,  I  buried  the  wires  in  channels  cut  in  the  walls,  and 
plastered  them  in  with  plaster  of  pnris.    At  the  present  moment 

thai  installation  give*  ai  high  a  test  as  any  other  I  know  of. 
'■'hiit    is   a    simple    instance    showing   that   where   you    have    no 
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moisture  you  can  do  with  wires  of  very  light  insulation.  Oue  Mr.  w»ii 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  wood  casing  is  the  very  great 
uncertainty  of  the  action  of  damp  on  the  cable  inside  it.  I  know 
of  one  ease  in  particular  in  which  a  19/1G  cable  was  absolutely 
wasted,  to  that  the  conductor  was  dissolved  right  away,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  copper  salts;  and  this  was  traced 
primarily  to  a  very  poor  claws  of  insulation  around  the  conductor, 
and  moisture.  The  wall  on  which  the  cable  was  placed  had 
become  damp  by  the  bursting  of  a  water  pipe,  causing  the 
severance  of  a  cable  as  large  M  19/ Hi.  In  new  buildings,  how- 
ever, before  the  advent  of  the  insulated  conduit  system,  I  have 
seen  very  successful  work  carried  out  with  wood  casing,  thoroughly 
well  vasuohed,  ami  put  in  of  a  size  larger  than  is  absolutely 
nary  to  carry  the  wire.  The  casing  being  buried,  plastered 
over,  and  left  dry,  the  conductors  are  then  drawn  in  after- 
wards. There  is  uo  doubt  that  in  a  wood-casing  installation 
there  are  various  unmechanical  details  which  are  unavoidable. 
For  instance,  in  going  through  the  walls  of  houses  porcelain  pipes 
are  generally  used,  or,  in  some  cases,  rubber  tubes ;  the  con- 
nection between  these  and  the  casing  is  not  easy  to  make.  These 
are  simply  make-shifts. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bunching  of 
switch  wires  in  wood  casing  such  as  allowed  by  most  of  the  tire 
insurance  offices,  and  according  to  the  rules  as  they  are  at  present 
worded,  is  open  to  the  danger  of  getting  conductors  of  opposite 
polarity  in  the  same  groove  of  the  casing,  for  it  is  obvious  thai  a 
switch  wire  may  be  taken  off  either  pole. 

The  question  of  insurance  was  touched  upon  by  some  of  the 
previous  speakers  on  the  last  occasion.  It  seems  that  the  question 
f  insuring  a  central  station  is  considered  by  the  fire  offices  upon 
a  very  unfair  basis  at  the  present  time.  They  make  no  allowance 
for  ditiHi-einv  In  the  elass  of  building,  but  charge  one  rate, 
whether  it  is  a  well  or  badly  designed  station.  In  one  very  large 
ntral  station  in  this  country  they  have  taken  the.  mat  let-  in 
their  own  hands  by  simply  refusing  to  pay  the  fire  insurance 
premium,  and  have  fitted  up  the  station  with  a  proper  fire- 
extinguishing  plant.     Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a   few 
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words  ujioii  the  interior  conduit  system,  as  I  have  bad  some 
experience  of  an  installation  nf  about  800  lamps.  As  you  probably 
know,  there  are  three  distinct  classes  of  this  conduit — first,  the 
plain  bitumen  tube;  secondly,  the  brass-armoured  tube;  and 
then  the  solid  iron-armoured  conduit.  The  first,  I  think,  is 
somewhat  fragile,  not  fire-proof,  and  certainly  is  not  very  sightly 
when  fixed  in  position  on  the  surface.  There  is  also  an  inter- 
mediate type  of  conduit,  which  consists  of  the  insulated  tube 
covered  by  an  iron  split  tubing.  The  difficulty  in  using  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  joining;  and,  further,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  it  will  be  water- proof— that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  think 
the  inner  tube  can  be  easily  guaranteed  water-proof  in  all  sections. 
As  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  if  jou  have  to  wire  a  new 
building,  especially  in  the  carcass,  on  the  two-wire  system,  1  think 
there  is  no  system  so  good  as  the  solid  iron  tube  interior  insulated 
conduit,  and  for  the  following  reason  : — You  can  take  the  building 
in  the  carcass,  and  place  these  iron  pipes  rigidly  in  position, 
plaster  the  whole  of  the  work  up,  draw  the  wires  in  at  the  last, 
when  all  the  plastering  work  is  finished,  and  be  quite  certain  that 
you  will  have  no  trouble  from  bad  insulation.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  particular  installation  which  came 
under  my  notice  I  tried  the  other  day  the  experiment  of  placing 
a  plain  steel  tape  into  the  conduit  for  a  considerable  length.  The 
insulation  of  that  plain  steel  tape  was  practically  infinity,  sod 
therefore  it  follows  that  even  poorly  insulated  wire  would  give 
very  good  results  indeed.  I  thir.k  the  system  of  an  insulated 
conduit  as  at  present  designed  can  possibly  be  improved  upon  in 
various  details.  The  general  way  of  carrying  out  work  now  is  to 
run  from  the  central  switch-board  a  main  to  a  fuse  distribution 
board,  and  from  that  fuse  distribution  board  circuits  for  seven  or 
eight,  lamps  are  taken  off.  Whenever  a  joint  is  made  a  joint  bra 
is  inserted.  But  I  think  the  best  way  of  doing  work  of  this  kind 
in  the  future  will  be  to  run  a  main  to  the  fuse  hoard,  and  from  Ihe 
fuse  board  run  a  sub-main  to  a  fuse  joint  box,  with  proper 
connecting  terminals,  and  then  run  into  the  fuse  joint  box  the 
seven-  or  ten-light  circuits,  thus  having  no  joints  at  all  in  the 
m,     Twin  wires  should  be  used  to  facilitate  drawing, 
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1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  exainminf:  the  samples  of  concentric  Mr-  waim- 
wiring  as  shown  by  Mr.  Mavor,  I  think  that  where  you  can  have 
an  isolated  or  separate  transformer  plant  it  is  a  most  admirable 
system,  and  one  destined  to  be  largely  used  in  the  near  future  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  sightly  one  if  you  are  obliged  to 
place  it  on  the  surface  of  buildings.  When  Mr.  Mavor  mentioned 
the  sightliness  of  this  system  in  house  work,  he  was  thinking, 
probably,  of  the  Scotch  houses,  where  they  have  hollow  walls,  and 
you  can  th reddle  the  wires  behind.  In  English  houses,  as  you 
know,  the  system  would  be  placed  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  a  straight  line  with  any 
flexible  conductor  such  as  used  in  the  concentric  system.  I  have 
looked  into  the  question  of  the  case  of  drawing  wire*  into  this 
insulated  conduit  system, and  find  that  conductors  can  most  easily  be 
drawn  through  very  considerable  lengths.  If  powdered  soapstone  is 
blown  in  the  conduit,  it  makes  it  easier  to  draw  in  conductors.  I 
should  say  tin1  average  length  desirable  to  arrange  for  when  setting 
out  the  circuits  of  an  installation  is  from  60  to  70  feet  run  from 
the  distribution  point.  I  find  that  the  total  added  drawable  area 
of  the  wires,  taken  outside  the  insulation,  as  compared  with  (he 
bonde  area  of  the  conduit,  averages  something  like  45  per  cent. 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  conduit  may  be  improved  by 
reducing  the  diameter.  This  is  a  very  important  point  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  cost,  because,  unless  you  have  a  fairly 
small  conduit,  you  will  have  to  cut  chases  so  deeply  into  the 
brickwork  that  it  becomes  exceedingly  expensive  to  instal  it. 
This  is  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  average  depth 
of  plaster  is  under  1  inch.  In  that  respect,  of  course,  (he 
concentric  system  has  a  great  advantage. 

Mr.  ff.  h.  Addenbrooke  :  I  think  perhaps  it  may  be  advisable,  Mr.  Ad.i™- 
before  dealing  directly  with  the  ijuestion,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  financial  aspect  of  wiring.  If  you  take  the 
tables  in  Lightning,  you  will  find  as  a  sort  of  rough  average 
that  a  central  station,  complete  with  mains,  distribution,  and  every- 
thing, <■"-!-  somewhere  about  £100  a  kilowatt.  A  kilowatt 
capacity  of  plant  will  light  about  15  16-C.P.  lamps  at  once,  and, 
taking  8-candle  lamps  at  40  watts,  about  25   18-C.P.  lamps — say 
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an  average  or  about  20  Lamps  as  taken  together,  8fa  and  16's. 
On  a  central  station,  roughly,  aboat  double  the  number  of  lamps 
are  installed  which  are  ever  required  at  once.  Therefore,  if  we 
hare  got  a  kilowatt  capacity  in  the  station,  we  shall  have  about 
twice  that  on  the  lamp.- ;  and  consequently,  on  this  basis,  we  shall 
have  about  40  lamps  wired  for  each  kilowatt  capacity  in  the 
station.  If  we  put  those  lamps  down  at  an  average  of  £  1  a  piece 
for  wiring,  that  comes  to  £40,  which  shows  us  that  while  we  are 
spending  £100  in  the  central  station  we  are  spending  £40  in  the 
wiring  of  the  houses.  It  is  very  easy  to  run  through  the  tables  in 
Lightning  and  find  out  how  much  has  been  spent  in  central  stations. 
Of  course  it  amounts  to  some  millions  ;  and  if  you  take  a  little  less 
than  half  that  for  cost  of  wiring,  it  still  leaves  a  very  large  sum 
indeed  as  that  which  has  been  expended  in  the  past,  and  will,  to 
an  increasing  extent,  be  expended  in  the  future,  in  wiring.  There- 
fore this  wiring  question  is  a  very  important  one,  and  demands  the 
greatest  consideration.  For  instance,  it  is  greater  than  any  one 
item  in  the  central  station  except  the  distribution  ;  in  fact,  the 
cost  of  wiring  is  infinitely  in  advance  of  the  cost  of  the 
engines,  dynamos,  boilers,  or  any  single  item  in  a  central 
station. 

I  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  bear  what  was  said  on  the  subject 
of  earthing  the  middle  wire.  I  must  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that, 
though  it  is  not  quite  hopeless,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  pro- 
gress in  wiring  which  we  want  unless  this  can  be  done. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the  electric 
light — and  it  is  an  obstacle  which  is  more  felt  now  we  have  the 
Welshach  burner  competing — is  the  greiat  cost  of  wiring  hou>>  >, 
and  the  frightful  mess  of  the  house  which  it  makes.  People  have 
to  turn  out,  and  have  to  pay  a  large  decorator's  bill  besides  the 
0O*t  ;  and  it  is  a  cost,  ton,  that  the  landlords  will  not  face  for  their 
tenants  unless  the  tenants  happen  to  have  them  in  a  hole  in  some 
way  or  other.  The  consequence  is  that  numbers  of  people  simply 
go  without  wiring,  although  the  mains  are  at  their  doors,  and 
they  would  gladly  bear  any  little  extra  cost  there  would  be  on 
gas,  because  they  cannot  manage  to  lace  the  expense  of  wiring.  I 
think  it  a  almost  a  duty  of  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
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central  station  work  to   do  all   they  possibly  can  to  promote  a  sn. 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  system  of  wiring. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  nue  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  system 
of  wiring  is  that  yini  should  have  everything  throughout  to  tit 
and  correspond.  t  think  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  great 
reasons  why  mure  |  has  not   lieen  mark — that  and  the  con- 

stant and  intolerable  opposition  of  certain  of  the  fire  insurance 
offices.  They  have  discouraged  new  work  almost  as  much  as  they 
could  in  many  ways.  But  still  it  is  no  good  having  one  thing 
right — the  switch  right,  the  fuse  right,  or  the  wire  right — you 
have  to  have  them  all  right,  and  the  fittings  must  correspond. 
Therefore,  a  good  many  branches  of  manufacture  must  be  taken 
up  before  the  thing  ran  be  dealt  with.  No  doubt  a  great  many 
le  have  been  deterred  from  going  into  it  on  that  account; 
ami,  consequently,  we  have  gone  on  with  the  old,  unsatisfactory 
double-wire  casing  system.  Messrs.  Mayo?  deserve  very  great 
credit,  indeed  for  the  way  they  have  set  themselves  to  work  to 
make  a  complete  system,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
difficulties  to  be  faced.  I  have  found  in  connection  with  my 
clients  that  they  say,  "Oh!  but  you  can  only  get  your  fittings 
"  from  one  house ;  therefore  you  will  always  have  to  go  to  them 
•'  for  fittings,  and  they  will  stick  on  tin-  price,"  and  that  sort  of 
thing;  eoli-equently  any  system  of  that  kind  has  a  great  deal 
to  encounter,  and  those  who  start  on  it  have  a  great  deal  of 
<>[i|>usition  and  anxiety  before  it  can  be  got  to  go,  I  think  we  all 
hope  that  Messrs.  Mavor,  and  nil  those  who  have  worked  at  con- 
centric wiring,  will  reap  an  advantage  from  what  they  have  done. 
Certainly,  as  far  as  convenience  goes,  it  is  the  best  system,  and  I 
i  an  -ay  this— that,  having  got  some  estimates  for  wiring  a  steamer 
a  few  months  ago,  I  had  two  estimates  on  the  DOBflmtrk  system 
vhich  were  underthose  of  the  double-wire  system, and  my  oifcata 
are  having  the  concentric  system  carried  out. 

There  is  one  point  about  the  earthing  of  the  middle  wire  in 

installations  I  should  like  to  mention.      Of  course  a  great  deal 

has  been  said  about  electroIy>is,  and  most  terrible  effects   have 

occurred  in  America;  and  any  attempt  to  do  as  they  have  done 

t!h   their  tramways  would  no  doubt  meet  with  an  absolute  veto 
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on  this  side.  But.  when  we  coine  to  look  into  it,  the  problems 
it  re  entirely  different.  If  the  middle  wire  is  only  earthed  at  the 
distribution  points,  and  not  od  the  feeders,  and  perhaps  only 
earthed  at  the  houses,  you  do  not  get  much  more  than  a  fall  ot 
3  volts,  or  3  per  cent,,  as  it  is  now,  from  the  feeder  point  to  the 
lamps — 3  to  4  volts.  Of  course  half  that  occurs  on  one  wire,  so 
that  the  full  of  voltage  is  only  1^  to  2  volts.  The  amount  of  that 
fall  which  occurs  in  the  house  is,  of  course,  only  a  fraction  of  that, 
so  that  any  leakage  would  only  be  a  fraction  of  a  volt,  and  it 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  set  up  electrolysis.  As  regards  con- 
centric wiring  for  houses.  I  must  say  I  have  not  absolutely  made 
up  my  mind  whether  we  shall  have  to  take  the  wiring  simpl 
it  is,  or  whether  the  conductor  should  be  put  in  iron  pipes.  I 
hear  that  some  wiring  contractors  who  do  a  high-class  busings 
are  putting  in  a  large  number  of  pipes.  They  find  they  can  put 
ordinary  iron  pipes  in  at  something  like  4s.  a  light,  and  the  wires 
are  drawn  into  these ;  but  they  themselves  suggested  to  me 
that,  if  the  earthing  of  the  middle  wire  was  only  permitted,  all 
they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  run  these  pipes,  taking  a  little 
more  care  about  the  joints,  and  use  these  iron  pipes  as  the  outer, 
and  simply  run  the  wire  inside.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would 
make  a  very  sound  job.  It  would  be  .Messrs.  Mayor's  concentric 
system  to  a  certain  extent,  as  far  as  all  the  fittings  and  so  on 
went,  and  it  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  burying  the  con- 
ductors, and  they  could  be  drawn  out  at  any  time.  I  certainly 
hope  that  this  debate  will  lead  to  some  reform  in  wiring,  because, 
us  I  have  said,  I  think  the  present  methods  of  wiring  are  blocking 
j  irogresB  at  present. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Russell:  I  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  Bathurst 
and  Mr.  Havor  upon  their  papers,  which  touch  upon  a  subject  of 
so  much  interest.  Taking  Mr.  Bathurst's  paper,  which  offers 
many  points  fi»r  discussion,  this  seems  to  bring  forward  as  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  "  How  is  it  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
■■  wiring  bo  one-half  what  it  is  at  present  ?  "  and,  in  order  to  follow 
the  matter,  I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Bathurst  would  let  us  know  at 
what  figure  he  has  assumed  the  present  price  of  wiring.  Also,  is 
it  proposed  that  by  the  BBS  of  insulated  tulies,  we  can  reduce  the 
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cost  of  wiring  by  50  per  cent.,  or  even  '25  per  cent,  ?  If  so,  it  ttc 
would  be  interesting  to  see  some  figures  of  typical  installations 
by  way  of  comparison.  The  two  systems  before  us,  although 
differing  widely,  are  most  excellent,  each  in  their  way.  and,  if 
installed  properly,  would  do  credit  to  any  firm  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  allowed  that  good  work  can  be,  and  is,  done  with 
wood  casing,  which  is  very  suitable  for  face  work  in  rooms  that 
are  already  decorated  and  free  from  damp.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
wiring  by  the  use  of  wood  casing  can  be  made  to  cost  less  than 
conduit  work.  I  say  can  be,  because  wood  casing  lends  itself  bo 
bad  work  by  reason  of  its  frailty.  It  can  be  cut  with  a  pocket 
knife,  and  fixed  with  tin  tacks,  and  as  long  as  the  mitres  of  the 
capping  are  fairly  made,  the  job,  when  finished,  looks  all  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  a  workman  is  employed  who  is 
paid  a  fair  wage,  and  does  his  work  well,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of 
taking  up  the  floor  boards  for  ins  work  to  be  inspected,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  cost  of  wood  casing,  versus  any  conduit 
>ystem,  will  be  about  equal,  and  in  a  big  job  will  probably  be  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Personally,  I  am  much  in  favour  of  conduit 
wiring,  and  would  welcome  any  system  that  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  good  work  ;  but,  while  allowing  the  good  qualities  of  the  systems 
before  us,  I  fail  to  see  any  approach  to  reduction  of  cost.  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  conduit  wiring,  with  plain  iron 
tubes  coated  with  preservative  compound,  and  can  assure  the 
members  of  this  Institution,  that  the  bogies  raised  by  Mr, 
Bat  hurst  in  the  way  of  rust,  condensation,  &c,  have  caused 
11-  no  trouble,  although  the  system  is  extensively  used. 
So  far  as  my  experience  has  been  with  conduit  wiring, 
I  may  say  that  for  mills,  workshops,  and  buildings  in  course 
of  erection  it  is  well  adapted,  and  makes  a  first-rate  job; 
but  it  cannot  be  done  at  a  price  to  compete  with  the  so-called 
cheap  wiring,  at  about  15s.  per  lamp.  The  difference  in 
prime  cost,  between  wood  casing,  and  plain  iron  tubes,  having  the 
same  duty  as  regards  current-carrying  capacity,  is  in  favour  of 
wood  casing  by  about  25  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  insulated 
I  ubes  I  take  it  the  difference  would  be  greater.  As  regards  prime 
cost  of  wiring  with  plain  iron  tube  conduit,  in  the  case  of  a  mill 
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Mr.  Rmwil.  having  120  lights — 16-eandle  i>ower— this  works  out  at  18s.  per 
lamp,  where  each  lamp  1ms  a  .separate  switch,  and  the  work  was 
easy  and  straightforward.  These  figures  do  not  include  main 
switch-lxtard.  I  have  had  a  few  samples  of  joint  boxes,  and  fittings 
as  used  by  the  London  and  Lancashire  Electric  anil  General 
Engineering  Company,  Limited,  planed  on  the  table  for  inspection 
I iv  thoH  interested.  As  far  as  the  merits  are  concerned  of  the 
two  systems  of  wiring  before  us,  I  do  not  think  that  any  pmctical 
man  doubts  their  excellent  qualities  for  one  moment,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  either  of  them  are  going  to  assist  us  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  fitting.  To  reduce,  cost  it  seems  as  though  we  must  have  a  new 
system  entirely,  possibly  a  concentric  one,  with  the  outer  earthed, 
with  lamps  and  holders  that  can  be  fitted  with  as  little  trouble  as 
a  gas  burner.  The  present  form  of  Ediswan  bayonet -joint  tanip- 
holiler,  so  much  in  use,  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  too  complicated, 
and  in  too  many  pieces.  Also,  the  capping  of  the  ordinary  incan- 
descent lamp  is,  I  think,  capable  of  great  improvement.  A  number 
of  lamps  of  the  cheap  type,  which  I  tested  recently,  had  such  a 
low  resistance  between  terminals  across  the  plaster  setting,  that  in 
a  damp  atmosphere,  considerable  leakage  would  have  occurred. 

Referring  again  to  insulated  tubes,  1  do  not  quite  see  what  is  to 
be  gained  in  the  way  of  economy,  by  dividing  the  insulation  and 
placing  jiart  on  the  tube  and  Tiart  on  the  wire.  Taking  the  com- 
parative areas  of  the  copper  conductor,  and  the  inside  of  the  tube, 
the  difference  is  enorvious.  and  it  would  seem  far  cheaper  to  pnv 
for  a  first-class  vulcanised  insulation  on  the  conductor  than  trouble 
to  insulate  the  whole  of  the  interior  area  of  thi-  iron  tube.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  lot  of  bad  wiring  is  being  done  by  so-called 
electricians.  This  is  a  matter  with  regard  to  which  I  should  like 
to  see  something  done  by  the  Institution.  I  think  it  would  lie 
Well  If  we  could  have  registered  wiremen,  something  like  the 
registered  plumbers,  who  are,  I  believe,  called  upon  to  j>ass  a 
practical  examination  in  the  work  they  do.  That,  1  believe,  would 
give  confidence  to  the  customers,  raise  the  price  of  good  work, and 
give  us  a  better  chance, 
teen  Professor  Ayrtqij  :   The  point  to  which  1  wish  to  draw  your 

attention  is  rather  the  wire  than  the  casing ;   although  I  may  say 
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I  am  quite  in  accord  with  those  who  support  a  conduit  system,  I'rotessor 
with  which  the  wires  can  he  drawn  in  and  out,  in  preference  to  the  * 
nld-fashioned  wood  casing,  with  which  they  cannot.     What  I  wish 
particularly  to  deal  with,  however,  is  the  wire  itself. 

Some  time  ago  I  considered  this  question,  Why  have  electric 
lighting  contractors  selected  particular  gauges  of  wire  to  employ  ? 
Why,  for  example,  should  1,000  ampere  per  square  inch  be  selected 
as  the  maximum  current-density  to  he  used?  Why  should  you 
allow  2  [>er  cent,  rather  than  1  or  3  per  cent,  drop  in  the  P.D., 
Of  pressure,  between  the  consumer's  terminals  and  the  mod 
distant  lamps  in  the  house  when  all  the  lamps  are  turned  on  ? 
Was  there  any  special  reason  for  those  limits  selected,  or  wen' 
they  arrived  at  in  a  purely  haphazard  fashion  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  contractor  and  the  consulting 
engineer  have  rather  mixed  up  two  totally  distinct  considerations, 
viz.,  the  question  of  the  safo  gauge,  which  does  not  heat  by  the 
passage  of  the  current  which  it  normally  carries,  and  the 
economical  gauge,  or  the  one  that  pays  best  in  the  long  run  to 
employ.  If  you  take  the  question  of  the  economical  gauge,  yon 
will  find  the  cross  section  is  far  greater  than  that  with  which 
there  is  any  liability  for  heating  to  occur  in  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  as  far 
EM  danger  is  concerned,  we  may  almost  dismiss  the  question  if 
we  employ  such  a  cross  section  for  the  copper  as  is  indicated  by 
the  truly  economical-  solution. 

I  ara  going  to  suppose,  not  that  I  am  advising  a  contractor 
who  wishes  to  put  in  the  very  cheapest  work,  and  so  get  the  con- 
tract, and  who  perhaps  may  fur  that  reason  he  led  to  put  in  very 
bad  material,  but  I  will  imagine  (hat  I  am  advising  a  householder, 
or  talking  to  an  electrical  engineer  who  himself  is  advising  a 
householder.  In  such  a  case  we  have  to  consider  what  gauge  of 
wire  it  is  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run  to  use,  and  not 
merely  what  leads  to  the  smallest  initial  outlay.  Curiously 
enough,  the  average  contractor  is  not  familiar — or,  at  least,  does  not 
appear  to  be  familiar — with  the  fact  that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
insula!.-  1  win-  is  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  tiie  sum  charged  and 
paid  for  per  point  for  wiring  a  house.  In  nrdei  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean,  I  will  give  you  an  example — one  of  the  Amplest  of  the 
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many  which  I  have  worked  out  during  the  last  few  years,  and  one 
which  is  as  good  as  I  can  take  for  those  \v[io  ore  in  favour  of  using 
house  wiring  of  small  cross  section — I  mean  an  example  favourable 
to  those  who  tolerate  a  2  per  cent,  drop  between  the  coiiMiiuer's 
terminals   and   the   most   distant  lamp  when  all  the  lump*  are 
turned  on.     I  will  take  the  case  of  all  the  lamps  being  in  the  bop 
story.     That  is  not,  of  course,  the  usual  arrangement,  but  you 
will  see  presently  why  I  select  this  case.     We  will  supple  that 
there  are  10  16-0.1*.  lamps  in  this  top  story  of  the  house,  and  that 
it  requires  100  feet  of  wire  to  take  the  current  up,  and  100  feet  to 
bring  it  down  again,  so  that  200  feet  are  used  altogether;  also,  in 
the  first  instance,  we  will  assume  that  there  are  no  other  lamps  in 
the  building.     We  will  consider  what  wire  you  would  have  to  put 
in  in  such  a  case  if  you  were  going  to  allow  outy  a  1  per  cent. 
drop,  and  what  wire  if  a  2  per  cent,  drop  were  permissible;  Low 
much  the  two  wires  would  cost,  and  what  is  the  difference  in  price. 
If  you  permit  a  2  per  cent,  drop,  the  actual  cost  of  the  insulated 
wire  (done,  taking  600  megohms  per  mile  Sil  vert  own  S  quality  of 
vulcanised  rubber  cable,  and  assuming  that  the  lamps  each  take  0-G 
ampere  at  100  volts,  is  merely  12s.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
only  allow  a  1  per  cent,  drop,  then  the  cost  of  this  same  vulcanised 
rubber    cable    comes   out   at    17s,      The   difference   in   cost   is, 
therefore,  os.,  for  the  labour  is  practically  the  same.     Now  is  it 
worth  while  spending  that  extra  5s,  ?     Well,  in  this  particular 
ease — and  t  hat  is  why  I  have  taken  it — it  would  be  possible  to  use 
lamps  intended  for  a  lower  pressure  than  was  maintained  between 
the  consumer's  terminals,  since  all  the  lamps  are  supposed  to  be 
on  one  story.     Suppose,  for  instance,  the  declared  pressure  were 
100  volts,  then,  if  it  were  jiossible  to  have  no  drop  in  the  200  feet 
of  wire,  we  could  use  100-volt  lamps  ;  if  a  1  per  cent,  drop  were 
allowed,  99-volt  lamps  ;  and,  if  a  2  per  cent,  drop  were  permissible, 
98-volt  lamps  could  be  employed.     With  the    10  lamps  the  same 
amount  of  light — viz.,  160  candles — would  be  obtained  in  each  case ; 
but  with  the  I  per  cent,  drop  and  the  99-volt   lamps  about  1  per 
cent,  more  current  would  be  employed,  while  with  the  2  per  cent, 
drop  and  the  98-volt  lamps  about  2  per  cent,  more  current  would 
be  used,  than  if  there  were  no  drop  at  all. 
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Willi  no  drop  at  nil  the  yearly  bill  for  electric  energy  per  ,,f 
1,000  boars,  at  6d.  per  Board  of  Trade  unit,  would  be  300s. ;  with 
the  1  per  cent,  drop  aud  the  99-volt  lamps,  303s.;  and  with  the 
2  per  cent,  drop  and  the  98-volt  lamps,  306s.  Hut,  as  we  bam 
leeaij  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  wire  for  the  1  per 
i  i-ni .  and  2  per  cent,  drop  is  only  5s.;  therefore  in  two  years  you 
wiiultl  have  more  than  paid  away  to  the  supply  company  the 
saving  obtained  by  using  the  thinner  wire;  and  ever  afterwards, 
of  eowse,  you  would  be  the  loser,  if  you  had  put  up  the  thinner 
wire. 

la  fact,  assuming  that  these  10  lamps  on  the  top  story  were 
always  turned  on  together,  and  that  (>  per  cent,  interest  per  year 
were  reckoned  on  the  .is.  extra  initial  cost  spent  in  wiring 
you  would  not  lose  by  using  the  thicker  wire  and  99-volt  lamps, 
even  if  they  were  turned  on  for  only  100  hours  in  the  whole 
ear — that  is,  for  only  about  2  hours  per  week. 

It  is  important  to   notice    that    the   preceding  considerations 

directly  applicable  to  factories,  where  a  large  number  of  lamps 
aiv  turned  on  at  dusk,  and  turned  oft'  together  when  the  men 
leave  work.  Frequently,  I  understand,  a  5-volt  drop  is  allowed 
between  the  factory  and  the  engine-house ;  but,  I  anticipate  that 
calculation  will  show  that,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  generating  a  Board  of  Trade  unit  is  less  than  Cd,,  a  much 
less  drop  than  5  per  cent,  gives  the  maximum  economy. 

Now,  however,  take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  house  where 
lamps  an-  used  all  over  the  building,  and  where  generally  it 
would  lie  quite  impracticable  to  employ  lamps  intended  for 
different  pressures  on  different  floors,  for  they  would  inevitably 
be  interchanged  and  hopeless  confusion  would  arise.  In  such 
a  case,  if  100  volts  be  the  declared  pressure,  U>0-volt  lamps 
will  be  purchased  and  will  be  used  all  over  the  house. 
Imagine  QOK  that  we  have  a  separate  pair  of  mains,  each 
100  feet  long,  run  from  the  main  distributing  board  in  the 
basement  to  an  upper  story,  and  that,  as  before,  10  lamps  of  18 
candle-power  are  employed  in  this  story,  and  that  they  are 
always  turned  on  and  off  together.  We  have  not  now  to  deal 
with  99-  or  98-volt  lamps,  but  simply  with  100-volt  lamps;  but 
\'>L,   OCT.  9 
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the»e  100-volt  lamps  will  be  ran  at  99  volt*  if  a  1  i«er  cent,  droit 
be  allowe.1  in  this  f*ir  of  mains,  or  at  93  volts  if  a  2  pel 
drop  be  permissible.  Nov,  as  you  are  all  doubtless  aware,  the 
difference  of  a  volt  near  the  normal  working  pressure  of  a  glow 
lamp  means  about  7  per  cent,  in  the  light.  So  now  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  difference  of  not  merely  1  per  cent,  in  the  power,  but 
of  about  7  per  cent,  in  the  light ;  and  this,  as  you  will  see,  leads 
to  a  result  which  is  even  much  more  favourable  to  the  consideration 
which  I  am  urging  on  you.  viz.,  to  spend  more  on  the  purchase 
of  the  wire,  and  less  on  the  yearly  bill  for  electric  energy  supplied. 
Id  the  previous  example  the  same  amount  of  light  wa?  sup- 
posed to  l»e  obtained,  and  the  larger  drop  was  made  up  for  by 
cuing  lower  voltage  lamps  and  a  larger  current ;  whereas,  in 
case,  100-volt  lamp*  are  supposed  to  be  employed  irrespectively  of 
the  drop  in  pressure.  Hence,  not  only  will  less  light  be  obtained 
with  the  larger  drop,  but  o  smaller  current  will  be  used.  This 
constitutes  a  partial  set-off,  which,  of  course,  roust  not  be  for- 
gotten in  making  the  comparison.  The  results  are  set  out  in  the 
following  table: — 

Ten  1  6-Candle-Power  Lamps  at  the  End  of  a  Pair  of 
milxs,  each  100  feet  lonq,  made  of  sli.vertown  cable, 
Quality  S.  Declared  Pressure  betweex  OmOUSWaftl  Ter- 
minals, 100  VotTB,  at  which  a  Lamp  takes,  BAT,  M 
Annas. 


Drop  of  pressure,  in  volts 

Price,  in  shillings,  of  200  feet  of ' 


main 


Approximate  light,  in   candles,  ) 
of  the  10  lamps         ...         ...  ( 

Approximate    current,    in    am-  \ 
peres,  taken  by  the  10  lamps   J 

Cost  of  electric  energy,  in  shil- 
lings, per  1,000  hours,  at  6d. 
per  unit         


I 


Nought 

1 

8 

17 

12 

160 

149 

138 

6 

5-94 

5-68 

300 

297 

294 

By  using,  then,  a  2  per  cent,  in  place  of  a  1  per  cent,  drop, 
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save,  first,  the  interest  on  5s. — the  diminished  initial  outlay —  cm 
which  may  be  taken  as  representing,  say,  4d.  a  year ;  we  also 
save  3s.  per  year  on  the  bill  for  electric  energy ;  but  we  lose  some 
1 1,000  candle-hours  in  the  year  in  the  example  taken.  Now,  at 
Gd.  per  unit,  11,000  candle-hours,  obtained  with  60-watt.  16- 
candle-power  lamps,  represents  about  £1  Os.  7Jd.  Hence,  bj 
using  the  more  expensive  wire,  we  gain  about  17s.  a  year  in  this 
particular  case. 

■  If  the  time  of  turning  on  these  10  lamps  was  only  300  boon 
instead  of  1,000  per  year,  the  gain  effected  by  using  the  thicker 
wire  would  be  still  about  as.  a  year.  The  2  per  cent,  drop  is, 
therefore,  an  extravagance,  and  to  allow  it  is  an  extremely  bad 
investment. 

In  the  preceding  I  have  supposed  that  the  10  lamps  were  at 
100  feet  distance  from  the  consumer's  tesminals  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that,  if  the  distance  were  much  increased,  the  employment  of  a 
higher  drop  might,  on  the  whole,  be  the  more  economical.  One  of 
my  assistants — Mr.  Allen — has  made  some  calculations  on  this 
j  mil  it  for  me,  and  he  has  included  in  the  cost  of  the  wiring,  not 
niiiitv  Hi'-  price  of  the  house  mains,  composed  of  S  quality 
Silvertown  cable,  but  also  that  of  the  flexible  cords  supporting 
pendants  ;  the  flexible  cord  being  taken  of  such  a  quality  that, 
after  24  hours'  immersion  in  water  at  60*  Fab.,  the  insulation 
resistance  for  each  of  the  wires,  after  one  minute's  electrification, 
is  not  less  than  300  megohms  per  mile.  With  such  wire  he  finds 
that,  if  the  10  lamps  be  turned  on  for  600  bour3  per  year — which 
corresponds  with  less  than  two  hours  per  night — it  is  more 
economical  to  use  such  a  gauge  of  wire  that  the  drop  does  not 
exceed  half  a  volt  as  long  as  the  distance  of  the  group  of  10 
lamps  from  the  consumer's  terminals  does  not  exceed  about  350  feet. 
Hence,  with  a  less  well  insulated,  and,  therefore,  cheaper,  class  of 
flexible  cord,  such  as  is  much  more  commonly  used  in  houses, 
4  a  volt  would  be  more  economical  than  a  1-  or  a  2-volt  drop  to 
allow,  even  when  the  group  of  lamps  were  more  than  350  feet 
from  the  main  terminals. 

The  following  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  preceding 
method  of  reasoning : — 
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1st.  The  lumps  on  n  bedroom  floor  :ire  often  too  luight; 
therefore,  if  some  of  the  light  is  wasted  by  using  thin  wire,  it 
represents  no  loss  of  light  causing  any  practical  inconvenience, 
while  using  thinner  wire  certainly  represents  a  diminished  initial 
outlay. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  if  there  is  generally  too  much  light 
on  a  liedrootn  Hour,  do  not  tit  up  bedroom  floors  with  so  many 
lamps,  or  else  use  lower  candle-power  lumps,  for  lamps  may  now  be 
bought  requiring  only  some  12  watts  at  100  volts.  But  do  not 
commit  the  extravagance  of  losing  light  by  unnecessarily  wasting 
power  iti  the  wires. 

2nd.  It  may  lie  urged  that  the  lamps  supplied  with  current 
from  one  pair  of  mains  are  not  all  turned  on  and  off  at  once  ;  that 
generally  the  number  turned  on  in  a  house  is  much  smaller  than 
the  number  for  which  the  house  is  wired;  and,  therefore,  that, 
although  a  2  per  cent,  drop  may  be  permitted  at  the  most  distant 
lamp  when  all  the  lamps  are  turned  on,  the  average  drop  is 
much  le 

No  doubt  the  way  in  which  lamps  are  likely  to  be  used  in  any 
particular  building  must  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  on  the 
hkjM  economical  gauge  of  wire  to  employ;  but  in  the  case  of 
conceit  rooms,  public  halls,  restaurants,  the  auditoriums  of  theatres, 
factories,  &c.  where  a  considerable  nnml>er  of  lamps  are  turned 
on  and  off  together,  the  reasoning  which  I  have  used  does  certainly 
apply  without  any  modification,  and  in  such  cases  a  '2  per  cent, 
drop  is  generally  a  wasteful  extravagance. 

3rd.  It  will  doubtless  be  pointed  out  that  no  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  money  spent  on  lamp  renewals.  To  this  I 
would  reply  that  we  have  practically  no  knowledge  of  the  lengths 
of  lives  >if  100-volt  lamps  when  wnder-TWl  at  99  or  98  volts  ;  and, 
further,  that  if  the  life  of  a  one-shilling  1 6-candle-power  lamp 
were  600  hours  when  run  at  100  volts,  and  even  1,200  hours  when 
run  at  98  volts,  it  would  produce  no  practical  effect  on  my 
reasoning. 

The  weakest  point  in  my  reasoning,  and  which  I  therefore 
desire  to  lay  stress  on,  is  this :  It  is  known  that  the  light  of  a  new 
lamp  varies  with  about  the  seventh  power  of  the  pressure,  and, 
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therefore,  that  the  light  falls  about  7  per  cent,  for  1  per  cent,  drop  I'mfe** 
in  the  pressure.  But  does  that  ratio  continue  to  hold  as  the  lamp 
grows  older?  Experiments  carried  out  by  Mr.  Medley  in  my 
laboratory,  and  extending  over  two  years,  would  appear  to  show 
that  in  some  cases  certainly  this  law  does  not  continue  to  hold  as 
the  lamps  grow  older,  if  they  be  ovr-rttn.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
this  can  he  taken  to  prove  that  it.  will  not  continue  to  hold  if  they 
|„.  „  „il,'i'-ruii;  and  as  it  is  only  under-running  that  I  have  been 
flomri riffling  in  my  remarks,  I  have  assumed  that,  if  two  groups  of 
similar  100-volt  16-candle-power  lamps  be  run,  the  one  at  99  volts 
and  the  other  at  98  volts,  the  light  emitted  per  lamp  will  continue 
to  lie  in  the  ratio  of  about  14-9  to  13-8  candles. 

In  order  to  see  how  far  my  conclusion  would  be  modified  if 
the  lamps,  instead  of  being  clustered  in  one  group,  were  placed 
at  different  points  in  a  hall,  Mr.  Allen  has  worked  out  for  me  the 
Jftriih-ti  cost  of  wiring  a  public  hall,  120  feet  by  40  feet,  for  80 
lamps,  each  giving  16  candle*  at  100  volts,  distributed  uniformly 
throughout  the  hall — first,  for  a  1-volt,  secondly,  for  a  2-volt  drop. 
He  has  taken  into  account  the  cost  of  feeders  up  to  the  hall, 
aa  well  as  of  lamp-leads,  and  flexible  cords  in  the  hall  itself, 
the  feeders  and  lamp-leads  being  composed  of  600  megohms 
per  mile  wire,  and  the  flexible  cords  of  300  megohms 
per  mile  wire  ;  and  the  feeders  (two  pairs  of  which  are  supposed 
to  be  used)  are  regarded  as  entering  the  hall  at  points  50  feet 
distant  from  the  entry  of  the  street  mains  into  the  building. 
An  allowance  has  also  been  made  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
lamp  renewals  with  a  1  and  a  2  per  cent,  drop,  so  as  to  make 
(lie  calculations  as  complete  as  possible.  The  following  are  his 
Jesuits  : — 
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tt  pnanxre,   in   volts,  \ 
i  centre  lamp  in  hall  f 
awl  main  terminals  of  build-  C 

■j  y 

2.  Approximate  light,  in  candle*. ~\ 

of  the  80  lamp*     ...  j 

3.  Price  of  feeders,  lamp-leads,  \ 

awl  mctidic  cofd-  j 

4.  Fire  per  cent,  of  the  preceding 

I  -roximate  cost  of  electric  \ 
energy  for  1,800  hoars,  at  > 
6d.  per  unit  J 

*j.  Approximate  cost,  per  1.800 
boon,  for  lamp  renewals, 
Is,  3d.  |ter  new  lamp 

Total  cost  per  year,  items  4," 
5,  and  6     ... 


■r  1.800} 
swals,  at  > 
p        ...J 


Hence,  in  this  case,  by  using  a  2-volt  instead  of  a  1-volt  drop, 
we  save  about  £3  10s.  8d.  per  year,  but  we  lose  about  162,000 
candle-hoars,  and  this,  when  produced  by  GO-watt  1 6-candIe-power 
lamps,  at  6d.  per  Board  of  Trade  unit,  represents  about  £1 o  4s.  ; 
so  that,  in  this  east-,  by  usin^'  a  2-volt  instead  of  a  1-volt  drop,  a 
loan  of  about  £12  a  year  is  incurred.  Indeed,  calculation  shows 
that  on  the  whole  it  is  more  economical  to  wire  this  hall  with  the 
thicker  and  dearer  wire,  even  if  the  number  of  hours  per  year 
daring  which  the  80  lamps  are  all  turned  on  be  as  small  as  300 — 
that  is,  even  if  the  lamps  are  not  turned  on  for  as  long  as  one  hour 
per  night. 

Another  interesting  question  arises — What  is  the  mod 
economical  drop  to  use  ?  Some  four  years  ago  I  spent  some 
ittacking  this  problem  mathematically,  using  various  methods 
of  treating  it  ;  and  the  answer  I  arrived  at  is  a  very  simple  one, 
?ix. — that,  if  the  same  person  is  going  to  pay  the  contractor  for  the 
installation,  a>  well  as,  later  on,  to  pay  the  supply  company  for  the 
_  v  consumed,  the  most  economical  cross  section  of  the 
copper  l- generally  the  thickest  that  can  be  used  without  materially 
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increasing  the  cost  of  casing,  labour,  &c. ;  that  is  to  say,  as  long  ^"'^*°' 
as  the  cost  of  making  holes  in  the  walls,  the  coat  of  running 
suing,  M  conduits,  the  price  of  switches,  ceiling  roses,  &c,  are 
uot  materially  increased,  use  conductors-  as  thick  as  will  give  the 
smallest  drop  possible.  And  this  result  is  generally  true  as 
long  m  we  are  dealing  with  glow  lamps  as  we  now  know  them, 
the  prices  of  insulated  wires  such  as  are  generally  charged,  and 
with  a  Board  of  Trade  unit  costing  about  fid. 

This  result  leads  to  another  very  interesting  point,  viz.,  it 
enahles  a  great  number  of  fuses  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  old 
idea— and  you  will  find  it,  possibly,  r~till  in  some  specification  a — is 
to  put  in  a  fuse  wherever  the  gauge  of  wire  materially  changes. 
Now,  is  that  necessary  ?  If  you  follow  out  what  I  have  said 
about  the  cross  section  of  the  wires,  this  is  absolutely  unnecessary. 
I'Vtr  example,  I  have  here  a  flexible  wire,  consisting  of  70  No.  40's, 
which  takes  a  current  for  a  16-candle  lamp  at  about  450  amperes 
per  square  inch.  Now,  if  a  \mr  of  such  flexible  wires — a  twin  cord, 
in  fact— be  joined  to  two  main  wires,  ought  we  to  insert  a  fuse 
ai  i  he  junction  'i  The  answer  depends  on  what  current  the  flexible 
curd  will  stand  without  damage.  Well,  each  of  the  twin  wire- 
composing  this  owd  has  had  SO  amperes  passing  through  it  for 
half  an  hour,  and  you  cannot  see  any  perceptible  difference  in 
the  india-rubber.  Donhtless  it  was  not  improved  electrically,  but 
then-  is  practically  no  evidence  of  burning.  If,  therefore,  you 
have  a  number  of  twin  cords  attached  to  branch  wires,  which  are 
i  liemselves  attached  to  a  pair  of  mains,  with,  say,  a  10-  or  15-anipcre 
tam  inserted  in  these  mains,  the  flexible  cords  are  perfectly  safe 
without  there  being  any  fuses  in  the  ceiling  roses  or  at  the 
junction-  <•(  the  hranch  wires  with  the  mains,  provided  that  these 
branch  wires  and  flexible  cords  take  the  working  current  at 
about  oOO — not  1,000 — amperes  to  the  square  inch;  and  that  is 
the  maximum  working  current-density  which  I  allow  for  the 
wires  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Of  course  the  insurance 
company  will  tell  you  that  is  all  wrong  ;  but  I  find  their 
representative*  very  amenable  to  reason,  and  quite  alive  to  the 
:>tage  of  obvious  improvements. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  I  should  like  to  mention 
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in  connection  with  fuses,  dealing  with  quite. another  point.  It 
seems  to  me  extremely  advisable  that  an  installation  should  be  so 
divided  up  that  practically  about  the  same  fuse  can  be 
everywhere,  and  when  that  is  not  possihle,  that  the  fuses  ought  to  be 
so  constructed  as  to  be  absolutely  non-interchangeable.  I  will  not 
•itop  to  put  before  you  ways  of  attaining  this  result,  lweause  no 
doubt  you  will  be  able  to  devise  them  for  yourselves,  and  so 
solve  that  problem  of  constructing  a  fuse  bo  that  it  can  neither 
be  put  into  a  place  which  ought  to  take  a  biggsi  rose,  nor  into  a 
place  which  ought  to  take  a  smaller  one.  There  are  fuses  in  the 
market  that  meet  one  of  these  requirements,  but  I  am  not  amse 
of  any  that  can  be  purchased  which  satisfactorily  fulfil  both 
'•'.'iiditions,  and,  therefore,  an  engineer  must  design  such  a  fuse 
for  himself. 

Now,  with  regard  to  insulation,  I  am  an  advocate  of  high 
insulated  wire ;  but  I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  main  leakage 
is  at  fuses,  switches,  and  lamp-holders,  and  that  it  is  no  use  asking 
for  wire  which  will  have  an  insulation  of  2,000  megohms  per  mile 
after  24  hours'  immersion  in  water  at  G0°  Fah.,  when  the  ggontoj 
part  of  the  leakage  of  an  electric  light  installation  is  not  in  the 
wire  at  all.  But  although  there  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  this  argument,  it.  does  not  appear  to  me  to  he  wholly 
satisfactory,  since  you  can  clean  the  switches,  you  can  clean  the 
porcelain,  whereas  you  cannot  very  well  get  inside  the  wire,  ami 
no  polishing  of  the  outside  of  the  conduit  will  improve  the  insula- 
tion of  the  cable  inside  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  so  much  leakage  occurs  at  switches 
and  fuses  is  because  so  many  are  extremely  badly  designed. 
When  you  look  at  many  a  switch  Of  wall  plug,  you  will  find, 
perhaps,  two  screws  which  are  attached  to  the  main  wires  ail  a 
fair  distance  apart ;  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  fair  surface 
insulation  hut  for  the  fact  that  between  them  there  is  another 
screw  which  holds  the  switch  or  holds  the  fuse  to  the  fa-i- 
board.  Hence  from  metal  to  metal  there  is  practically  no  surface 
insulation  whatever.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  designing  a 
fuse-holder  or  a  switch  which  shall  not  be  materially  larger  than 
at    present,  and  yet   possess  a  much  higher   surface   insulation. 
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And  when  we  remember  that  higher  pressures  are  certain  to  be  i' 
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employed  sooner  or  later,  it  seems  very  desirable  to  employ  switches 
win. -It  will  not  only  pass  muster  to-day,  hut  which  will  answerwell 
when  the  normal  pressure  hi  a  house  is,  say,  220  volts. 

However,  at.  no  very  great  expense,  it  would  be  possible  to 
replace  the  switches  now  commonly  put  into  a  house  with  better 
insulated  ones  in  the  future;  whereas,  even  if  a  draw-in  and 
draw-out  conduit  system  be  employed,  it  would  be  a  relatively 
expensive  matter  to  re-wire  an  entire  building,  making  all  the 
joints  afresh,  <fei\,  .should,  in  the  future,  it  be  found  that  the 
present  wire  is  unsatisfactory.  Hence,  since  the  extra  cost 
entailed  by  using  2,000.  instead  of  600,  megohms  per  mile 
vulcanised  india-rubber  wire  only  represents  about  fi  per  cent,  of 
the  price  of  the  insulated  wire  alone,  and,  therefore,  an  inert 
of  less  than  1  per  cent,  in  the  prime  cost  of  the  installation,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  comparatively  small  extra  sum  paid  for 
the  better  insulated  wire  is  a  good  precautionary  investment. 

As  to  the  standard  of  insulation  required  for  an  electric  light 
installation,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  that 
subject.  You  may  remember  that  there  was  much  said  on  this 
point  at  the  Hoard  of  Trade  Conference  last  autumn.  A  list  i^ 
given  by  Mr.  Bathurst  in  his  paper  of  the  standards  of  insulation 
employed  in  different  countries  for  houses,  hut  he  has  not  referred 
to  the  high  standard  which  is  required  now  by  some  of  she 
Ijondon  supply  companies,  viz  ,  80  megohms  per  lamp.  Now, 
BSD  you  get  that  sort  of  insulation  in  a  comparatively  new 
building?  My  experience  is  that  you  can,  if  you  use  good 
material  and  attend  to  two  important  points:  the  one  is,  always 
10  remove  the  tape  from  the  end  of  such  an  insulated  wire, 
bo  that  this  tajie  never  comes  into  contact  with  the  piece  of 
metal  which  is  part  of  the  live  system ;  and  the  other  pre- 
caution to  be  taken  is,  be  sure  that  the  screws  which  are 
u>ed  for  attaching  the  wires  to  the  switch,  fuse,  Ac.,  do  not  go 
right  through,  as  they  very  often  do,  and  make  electric  contact 
with  the  wood  or  support  at  the  back.  If  you  look  after  those  two 
points  and  use  good  material,  my  experience  is  that   an  insulation 
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resistance  of  over  80  megohms  pa   lamp  can  be  obtained,  even  in 
buildings  which  have  only  been  erected  for  a  few  uiontbs. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  I  should  like  to  mention  before 
ending  my  somewhat  lengthy  remarks,  and  that  concerns  the 
iron  tubes  so  frequently  used  now  in  houses  in  place  of  the  old 
wooden  casing.  It  may  interest  you  to  learn  the  result  of  an 
experiment  carried  out  some  time  ago  in  my  laboratory,  because 
I  bad  a  doubt  if  two  wires  (tbe  going  and  returning  conductors) 
were  drawn  into  an  iron  tube,  and  I  he  wiree  were  somewhat 
smaller  than  would  fill  up  the  tube,  so  that  they  might  lie  at 
some  distance  apart,  whether  there  might  not  be  some  per- 
ceptible imjiedanee  beyond  that  due  to  the  resistance  of  tbe 
conductors  with  alternating  current  at  a  frequency  of,  say. 
100,  and,  therefore,  whether  an  extra  drop  of  pressure  might 
not  thereby  be  introduced.  Experiment,  however,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  showed  that  that  was  not  the  ease  with  ordinary  iron  tubes; 
their  permeability  is  so  low  that,  even  with  pretty  large  currents 
pa-sing  up  and  back  through  the  comparatively  small  wires  held 
apart  in  the  tubi-  so  as  to  enclose  a  certain  area,  there  was  not 
much  more  drop  in  pressure  than  was  accounted  for  hy  the 
resistance  of  the  wires. 

With  reference  to  a  remark  made  by  the  last  speaker  as  to 
an  examination  for  wiremen,  it  may  interest  him  to  know  that 
recently  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  have  arranged 
to  hold  yearly,  nut  merely  a  written  examination,  but  also  a 
practical  examination  to  test  the  power  of  jointing,  and  the 
kno\*iedge  of  that  kind,  possessed  by  the  electric  lighting  wiremen. 
Professor  8,  P.  Thompson  :  There  is  one  paragraph  in  Mr. 
Bathurst's  paper  which  seems  to  me  very  important.  It,  is,  that 
if  we  have  two  conductors  in  a  pipe,  and  one  of  those  conductors 
breaks  down  anil  makes  contact  with  the  uninsulated  pipe,  a  new 
condition  of  things  is  set  up  ;  and  it  is  that  new  condition  of  things 
thai  I  wish  to  emphasise.  The  wire  which  has  niade  contact  with 
the  pipe  has  now  virtually  got  an  increased  carrying  capacity, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  pipe  (tarallel  with  it,  and  the 
other  conductor,  therefore,  will  be  more  liable  to  overheating. 
Further  than  that,  the  insulation  having  gone  on  one  side  and 
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practically  made  an  earth — it  may  be  oniv  a  local  earth  for  the  i'"  > 
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time  Iteing — there  is  a  greater  strain  thrown  on  the  insulation 
of  the  other  wire.  If  we  get  anything  like  UUQ  volts  into  our 
honmt)  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  if  we  have  a  conduit 
system  at  all  there  should  be  some  kind  of  mechanical  insulation 
— it  need  not  be  a  high  insulation — inside  the  pipe  itself. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  a  double  insulation.  In 
other  conditions  of  electrical  engineering  we  absolutely  must 
have  double  insulation — high  electrical  insulation  aud  high 
mechanico-electrieal  insulation.  There  is  this  advantage  in  lining 
the  pipe  with  an  insulating  material — it  may  be  with  ozokeriteil 
paper,  or  something  of  that  sort — it  does  prevent  mechanical 
contact  between  the  wire  that  has  broken  down  for  the  time  being 
and  the  iron  pijie.  A  double  insulation,  I  contend,  is  a  distinct 
advantage.  I  made  an  experiment  in  wiring  some  years  ago.  I 
put.  myself  in  the  position  spoken  of  by  Professor  Ayrton.  I 
did  not  want  to  save  ud.,  but  I  wanted  something  that  was 
perfectly  safe,  and  would  not,  have  an  inch  of  wood  casing 
anywhere.  I  employed  stranded  wires  highly  insulated  in  most 
eases,  but  in  one  part  of  the  house  where  there  was  not  the 
slightest  likelihood  of  damp  having  any  effect  I  employed  a 
relatively  lower  insulation.  But  in  every  case,  whether  the 
insulation  was  of  a  really  high  character  or  only  of  a  moderate 
character,  the  wires  were  enclosed,  each  separately,  in  a  lead 
coating,  which  was  drawn  on,  and  then  the  two  lead-coated 
wires  were  put  together  side  by  side  with  a  little  filling  in 
between,  and  braided  round  together  so  as  to  form  a  braided 
twin.  I  object  altogether  to  fuses  being  put  up  where  you 
cannot  get  at  them — in  ceiling  roses  and  other  places ;  I  think 
they  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  objected  to  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  I  would  like  to  have  every  fuse  placed  so  that  it  could 
be  replaced  without  difficulty  when  tin-  lights  were  on.  I  have 
run  I  no  experience  of  concentric  wires.  I  saw  there  were  o  bvious 
advantages ;  but,  like  the  wiring  in  my  own  house,  and  like 
many  other  examples  where  wiring  has  been  put  in  that  does 
not  admit  of  replacement,  there  i>  the  obvious  disadvantage  that 
we   cannot    materially  add  to  the    number  of  lamps   originally 
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£r*MOT  designed  for.  I  have  made  a  few  experiments  on  the  likelihood 
of  different  kinds  of  conduits  breaking  down,  bnt  they  are  not 
in  such  a  state  that  I  can  quote  them  yet ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  great  point  that  there  is  greater  safety  where  a  pipe, 
if  of  metal,  is  lined  with  a  fairly  strong  and  fairly  good  interior 
insulating  material. 

The  discussion  was  adjourned  until  the  27th  February. 

The  President  announced  that  as  the  result  of  the  ballot  the 
following  candidates  were  elected : — 

Associate* : 

Charles  Henry  Biggs.  Albert  E.  Mohring. 

Alfred  W.  Fell.  j        William  Edward  Moulsdale. 

Frederick  Richard  Flew.       ''        Gilbert  C.  Vyle. 

Students  : 

F.  K.  Bridger.  I        Eric  Mortimer. 

William  Bunn.  |        Claud  Edward  Vance. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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['hi •  Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
tlie  Institution  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
25,  Great  George  .Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  i27tn,  1890— Dr.  Jon*  Hopeinson,  President,  in 
tlie  Chair. 

The    miniitt--    <>\    the    Ordinary    General    Meeting    held    on 
ebru;uy  13th  were  read  and  approved. 


. 


The  names  of  new  candidates  for  election  into  the  Institution 
were  announced  and  ordered  to  be  suspended. 


The    following   transfers   were    announced    as    having    been 
approved  by  the  Council : — 

I  From  the  elas.s  of  Associates  to  t  lint  of  Members — 
Adam  8.  Barnard. 
From  tlie  class  of  Students  to  that  of  Associates — 
; 
en 


\V.  K.  T.  CottreLl.  |  Edward  Ernest  Hoadley. 

Frank  B.  Wily. 


A  donation  to  the  Institution  was  announced  as  having  been 
eived  since  the  last  meeting  from  Mr,  G.  G.  Ward  of  a  framed 

photograph  of  a  picture,  lately  presented  to  the  New  York  Chamber 
f  *  'iimmerce,  of  the  projectors  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

<Mi  the   motion  of  the   President,  a  vote  thanks  was  duly 

accorded  to  Mr.  Ward  for  his  handsome  presentation. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Fairfax  and  Mr,  A.  C.  Ford  were  appointed  scrutineers 
of  the  ballot. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  the  papers  by  Mr.  F.  Bat-hurst 
and  Mr.  Sam.  Minor  was  then  resumed. 
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Mr.  G.  Bi nsw anger:  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  the 
<n  as  to  bow  I  view  this  matter  of  wiring  as  a  manufac- 
turer.  The  question  whether  this  or  that  system  of  wiring  should 
be  adopted  for  any  particular  installation  is  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  contractor.  Wa  manufacturers  have  to  find  out 
what  demand  is  likely  to  arise.  Personally.  I  come  in  contact 
with  a  good  many  contractors),  and  I  have  found  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  wiring  in  wood  casing  must  some  day  or 
other  be  superseded.  It  certainly  is  not  a  system  which  re<  )>m- 
mends  itself  to  the  fancy  of  an  engineer  or  an  architect.  I  have  also 
found  amongst  contractors  an  idea  that  fire  insurance  companies, 
especially  the  Phoenis  Office,  recommend,  or  even  insist  upon,  the 
use  of  wood  casing.  I  may  say  that  such  an  idea  is  erroneous, 
Mr  Heaphy  certainly  has  passed  wood  casing,  because,  as  he  has 
often  told  me,  from  his  point  of  view  he  never  hail  a  failure — he 
has  never  had  a  fire  to  record.  But  if  any  system  could  be  pro- 
posed which  gave  him  the  same  security — and,  after  all,  the  con- 
sideration of  fire  risk  is  the  very  first  we  have  to  study — and  if 
such  a  system  should  present  advantages  to  the  engineer  and  to 
the  architect.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Heaphy  will  be  one  of  the  for* 
to  recommend  its  adoption.  Contractors  have  often  asked  me 
whether,  if  they  adopt  any  of  the  new  systems  proposed,  they 
would  be  readily  able  to  obtain  the  materials  required,  and  at 
reasonable  cost.  My  answer  is,  that  of  course  the  question  of 
supply  depend.-,  upon  the  demand.  The  larger  the  demand,  the 
more  ready  the  supply.  As  to  cost,  this  must,  and  does,  depend,  to 
my  mind,  largely  upon  the  contractor  himself.  If  he  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  lay  down  a  plant  to  manufacture  cheaply,  no  doubt 
the  cost  of  the  material  will  be  low.  The  material  required  for 
wood  casing  has  had  an  enormous  sale  during  the  last  II)  years, 
and,  naturally,  the  cost  of  such  materials  is  at  the  present 
moment  very  low.  To  compare,  therefore,  the  cost  of  installations 
on  the  new  methods  proposed  with  that  of  the  old  methods  is,  to 
mv  mind,  unfair  to  the  new  methods.  Some  previous  speakers, 
however,  have  tried  to  do  so.  I  win  predict— confidently,  1  believe — 
that,  if  either  of  the  two  new  systems  proposed  has  only  one-tenth 
•t  of  the  run  of  the  old  wood  casing,  the  cost  of  installation 
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of  conduit   or   concentric  method,    both   an    regards    labour   and  «,, 
material,   would    compare,   sod    ooaapara   fu\ourahly.       Another 
question,  which  refers  to  the  matter  of  cost,  and  which  aho,  to 
iny    mind,    is    in   the    bands  of    the    contractor   and    consulting 
engineer,    is    the    question    of    standardising.       Let    us   at    the 
very  beginning,  if  a  new  system   is  proposed,  adopt  standards, 
and  let  every  contractor  use  nothing  else.      Let  us  use  as  few 
parti  in  an  installation  as  we  can.     The  questions  of  the   size 
of  the  wire,  especially  the  insulation  of  the  wire,  and  whether 
one  or   two  wires  should  be  put   into  a  tube,  the   size  of  the 
tubing,  the  pitch  of  the  screws,  and  the  many  different  acces- 
sories—all   these     should     be     standardised     by    a    competent 
authority,  and  no  contractor  should   use   anything    else.     What 
struck    me    most    in    Mr.    Mayor's    very    excellent    paper    (1    do 
not    refer   to   bis   rather   unkind    remarks   about    crockery  ware) 
was  his  successful  attempt  at  standardising.      The  same  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Bathurst's  system,  which  also  lends  itself  very  much 
to   be  standardised   from   beginning  to  end.      But,  let  ine  ask, 
what  about   tea    future?     If  concentric  wiring,  or  the  conduit 
system,  should  be  largely  adopted,  we  shall  have,  not  one  or  two, 
but   one   or   two    dozen    manufacturers   making    the    materials 
required  ;  and,  if  we  continue  our  bad  habits,  no  doubt  every  one 
of  these  manufacturers  will  have  his  own  patents,  his  own  nieth<  ids, 
gauges,  sizes,  &c,  which  will  differ  from  those  adopted   by  bis 
neighbour    just   sufficiently    to    prevent   intercliangeability,    and 
standards  there  will  be  none.       It  is  rather  superfluous,  I  belie' 
to  speak   in   this  room  about  standardising.      We   all    know  the 
great  evil  under  which  we  suffer  in  England  from  the  want  of 
standards  in  manufacture.       Why  should  we  manufacturers  have 
la   wind,   or  make,    for    instance,   different    alternating-current 
motors,  alternating  meters,  and    alternating  arc   lamps,  simply 
liecause  so  many  different  periodicities  exist  here  in  England  in 
alternating  stations?      I  think,  however,  the  remedy  is  very  easy. 
I  would  suggest    that  some  committee   should  be   appointed   by 
the    Institution   to  give    us   standards,       I   helieve  every  manu- 
facturer in  England   would  be  glad   to  adopt   the  same  ;    I   am 
sure  HO  pec  cent,  of  the  contractors  would  welcome  such  action  ; 
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bow  many  consult i eg  eDgiuerrs  would  adopt  such  standards  I 
aui,  without  consulting  them,  hardly  prepared  to  say. 

I  think  that  the  preseut  time,  when  important  new  matters 

are   developing   iu   the  electrical   industry,  such   as   motors    for 

transmission  of  j»owerT  electric  traction,  new  and  higher  voltage* 

on   our   central    station?,   and    to-night,   when    discussing    new 

ms  of  wiring — now  is  an  opportune  moment   to  agitate  for 

..{•ointment  of  such  a  standardising  committee. 

Mr.  H.  Ci  thhkrt  Hall,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from  the 
President.  -•ii'l  :  I  find,  after  carefully  reading  the  reprint*  of  the 
di»i  Ussion  which  lias  already  taken  place  on  these  papers,  that 
the  few  1  M.irjt -  I  intended  t.»  discnafl  have  already  been  I 
effectively  dealt  with  by  other  speakers,  and.  therefore,  I  will  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  ILL.  P.  Boor:  Taking  th>  on   so  far  as  it  has 

gone,  very  few  members  seem  to  realise  the  great  importance  of 
the  question  at  issue.  Whether  we  are  central  station  engineer?, 
manufacturers,  or  whatever  we  are,  everything  depends  upon  this 
one  wiring  question.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  attention  were 
paid  to  one  or  two  points,  especially  the  low  cost  per  point  wired. 
If  a  parson  lias  his  house  fitted  with  the  electric  light — which  is 
veiy  usual  nowadays — he  will  get  an  estimate  for  fitting  with 
gas  at  the  same  time;  and  if  you  compare  the  two  costs  it  is 
simply  ridiculous,  electric  wiring  costing  so  much  more  than  gas 
pipes,  I  know  that  ■  cable  is  far  more  expensive  than  iron  pipes ; 
bat  ut  the  same  time,  unless  we  adopt  some  system  by  which 
we  can  reduce  everything  to  its  lowest  cost,  I  do  not  see  that  we 
are  ^oing  to  do  any  better  by  introducing  any  fresh  systems, 
hut  would  introduce  fresh  complications.  The  most  important 
items  are,  the  low  cost  per  point   wired,  durability,  damp-proof, 

L elegance  should  be  considered,  fire  risk  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  small  destruction  of  premises  necessary.  An  installation 
should  he  able  to  be  put  up  by  any  ironmonger  of  repute. 
Undoubtedly  this  wiring  business,  especially  in  provincial  towns, 
is  bound  to  fall  into  the  hands,  so  to  speak,  of  "jerry  "  wiremen.  It 
is  impossible  to  keep  it  out  of  their  hands;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
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want  to  gee  ttvea  ybody  going  in  for  electric  lighting  the  same  as  »'■ 
jjeoplf  put  in  gas.  Simplicity  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  any  new  system.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  an 
ordinary  wireman  to  gn  into  the  most  economical  area  of  wires. 
H  propooed  by  a  speaker  at  the  last  meeting.  I  thiuk  it  would 
l*  much  more  sensible  if,  when  putting  wires  in,  we  did  not 
reduce  them  so  much  as  is  done  in  present  practice;  it  would 
then  reduce  the  number  of  cut-outs,  which  means  labour.  An 
;ge  comparison  of  the  cost  per  point  wired  shows  that,  where 
good  work  is  done,  it  is  the  carpenters,  joiners,  and  wiremen 
who  cost  money,  and  not  the  actual  materials  supplied.  If  we 
could  reduce  this  labour,  and  make  the  systems  of  wiring  so 
simple  that  aDy  ordinary  man  of  intelligence  could  ttae  them  and 
put  them  up  rapidly,  we  should  certainly  help  the  electrical 
engineering  industry  as  a  whole,  A  great  many  members  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  electric  wiring,  contractor  should 
be  a  "specialist"  only;  this,  I  think,  is  a  mistake,  if  the 
industry  is  to  develop  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  provincial 
towns  (of  which  I  can  speak  with  a  little  authority)  it  is 
a  very  usual  thing  for  clients  to  have  gas  and  water  put  in  by 
their  local  ironmonger,  and  they  go  to  him  for  electric  lighting. 
If  he  does  not  undertake  it — which  is  quite  possible — the  con- 
sumer says,  '•  [will  not  he  troubled  with  it,  then."  Therefore  the 
chief  point  to  remember  is  simplicity  of  design;  and  unless  a 
system  can  he  invented— which,  I  am  afraid,  is  not,  the  oasa  with 
eithei  of  the  two  systems  before  us— more  simple  than  casing,  it 
is  almost  unadvisable  to  suggest  new  systems.  I'rohably  the  reason 
the  tabular  system    come-   out    dearer   is    undoubtedly  because   it 

is  oof  adopted  generally.     If  it  had  been  on  the  market  as  long 

~ing,  it  is  quite  probable  that   it  would  come   mit  raiy  much 

per      With  regard  to  .Mr.  Mayor's  concentric  system,  I  think 

my  experience  tends  to  show  that   the  fittings  come  rather  ex- 

ive,  and  that  it  requires  a  special  class  of  labour;  and  I  was 

rather  surprised  that  he  should  claim  cheapness  for  it.     So  far 

as    ship-lighting    is    concerned,   it    is    the    best  and   cheapest 

system ;    because  wood  casing  is  out  of  the  question.     But  for 

ordinary    buildings,   as   erected   at  the  present  time,  I  do  not 
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consider  it  comes  out  cheaper.  If  the  members  who  read  the  paj» en 
had  kindly  given  us  a  few  more  particulars  as  to  how  the  cost  bm 
made  np— how  much  for  labour,  and  how  much  for  alterations 
and  various  items  connected  with  wiring— we  should  probably  be 
able  to  judge,  and  compare  the  systems  with  the  present  casing 
one.  We  should  then  see  what  is  saved  by  doing  away  with 
casing,  and  how  much  is  allowed  for  labour,  and  vice  i- 
Whatever  the  effect  of  the  discussion  may  be,  I  trust  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers  will  endeavour  to  standardise  the  systems, 
*o  far  as  holders,  Sec,  are  concerned. 

Mr.  W.  R.  K.WUM.S :  In  the  coffee-room  last  week  Mr. 
Bat  hurst  said,  "I  wish  they  would  tell  us  whether  we  are  right 
u  or  wrong."  Now  I  am  not  in  the  position  to  tell  him  one 
thing  or  the  other,  but  I  should  just  like  to  point  out  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  defect  in  the  tubular  system  as  exhibited  here 
by  our  friend  Mr,  Hat  hurst.  The  tubes  themselves  are  not 
flexible ;  the  most  flexible  ones  he  has  are  those  which  are  not 
covered  with  metal.  It  is  no  use  saying  you  can  do  without  a 
flexible  tube,  because,  as  all  contractors  know,  they  are  asked  to 
place  wires  behind  valuable  cornices,  and  are  not  allowed  to  cut 
them  ;  and  unless  the  tube  is  a  flexible  one  it  does  not  answer  alt 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  There  is  another  very 
important  point,  too.  I  consider  that,  besides  being  flexible,  it 
should  be,  where  buried  beneath  the  plaster,  nail-proof,  for,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Mayor's  bogey,  I  have  been  myself  the  cause  of  with- 
drawing more  nails  iu  connection  with  conductors  than  I  have  upon 
ray  hands  and  feet  combined.  I  am  sure  if  Mi.  Mnvor  had  only 
had  a  little  experience  with  the  modern  decorator,  who  makes  up 
panels  on  tin-  wall  with  about  three  parts  of  wood  moulding  and 
tbe  other  part  made  up  of  2-inch  wire  nails — I  think  he  would 
alter  his  opinion  when  he  says  you  can  place  your  wires  indis- 
criminately on  the  wall  beneath  the  surface  of  the  plaster.  This 
brings  us  to  the  insulation  test,  which,  as  Mr.  Bathurst  points 
out,  is  somewhat  of  a  myth.  The  insulation  test  does  not  find 
a  nail  unless  it  is  in  a  damp  place.  I  have  myself  withdrawn  a 
nail  which  had  been  in  circuit  for  over  two  years,  which  had 
passed  all  the  tests  in  use,  and  which  was  only  found  out  then  by 
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accident.  While  on  the  insulation  test  I  should  like  to  point  out  Mr. 
thai  J  consider  the  unit  is  somewhat  of  a  myth  also.  We  an-  in 
the  hahitof  taking  per  lamp.  By  way  of  an  illustration,  look  at  a 
small  shop,  which  is  titted  wry  often  with  10  pendants.  311 
lights  on  each,  hanging  from  a  flexible  cord,  each  pendant 
having  its  own  switch,  There  we  have  practically  only  20 
points  to  bring  down  the  insulation.  In  spite  of  what  Praia 
Aynon  Bead,  I  contend  th:it  in  practice  it  is  nothing  Init  the 
points  of  the  wires  exposed  and  fitted  on  the  switches  that  does 
being  down  the  insulation.  Then  compare  those  20  points  for 
the  60  lights  with  a  well-fitted  house  with  u'O  lights,  having  55 
outlets  for  those  lights,  and  probably  50  switches,  making  li):> 
{joints  to  bring  down  the  insulation.  This,  I  contend,  is  very 
unfair  to  the  contractor,  for,  whde  he  is  asked  to  give  a  certain 
insulation  per  lamp  in  one  case,  he  is  not  asked  to  give  more  in 
the  other.  Mr.  Mavor  rightly  points  out  the  question  of  the 
labour  trouble.  It  is,  I  think,  the  duty  of  this  Lutitntioa  to 
stamp  out  the  workmen  who  are  going  about — the  scum  of  other 
trades — who  call  themselves  wiremen.  I  understand  that  the 
City  Guilds  of  London  are  doing  something  in  this  direction ;  hut 
whatever  they  may  do  to  qualify  the  men,  they  cannot  make  the 
men  honest,  Cor  it  is  honesty  of  purpose  which  we  require  in 
our  men.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  exhibited  on  the  table 
specimens  of  bad  joints  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  put  in  by  a 
firm  of  repute,  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  firm  of  repute 
had  every  reason  to  believe  their  installation  whs  well  put  up,  and 
had  the  men  who  were  employed  in  the  work  had  honesty  of  pur- 
pose the  bad  work  would  never  have  happened.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  ln-tit  iitioo  should  have  a  method  of  registering  the  men 
— not  the  City  Guilds  of  London,  but  this  Institution— and  if  the 
members  would  support  thaw  men,  and,  if  necessary,  blackball 
those  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  honesty  which  is  so 
very  necessary  in  carrying  out  this  work,  I  feel  sure  there  would 
be  no  more  bail  joints,  See.  Mr.  Mavor,  with  his  concentric  system, 
may  fit  up  a  factory,  and  do  it,  I  believe,  better  than  with  wood 
easing  or  tubing;  but  with  a  private  house  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  how  he  would   fit    up  a  bracket   of  the  Louis  order,  which 
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cm  not  be  turned  round  and  round  when  it  is  required  between  the 
mouldings,  and  more  especially  if  he  has  two  or  more  switchings 
to  that  bracket.  1  should  like  to  ask  him  also  how  he  would  add 
one  or  more  switches  to  a  light  at  a  reasonable  cost ;  for  1  notice 
(hat  to  each  switch  there  are  practically,  four  wires  to  one  of  single 
action. 

Mr.  H.  Human:  When  reading  over  the  two  papers  under 
discussion,  I  fully  recognised  that  the  fire  office  question  m 
bound  to  crop  up,  and  would  become  a  red  herring  in  our  path  ; 
and  I  knew,  therefore,  that  I  was  in  for  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Well,  those  who  were  present  on  the  first  evening  of  this  discussion 
will  understand,  perhaps,  what  my  feelings,  as  a  fire  office  surveyor, 
must  have  been  on  that  occasion.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  some- 
what warm ;  and  though  I  should  much  prefer  ignoring  that  part 
of  the  subject,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  that  red  herring 
baa  been  very  prominent  during  this  discussion,  and  was,  more- 
over, so  very  vigorously  handled  by  Major-General  Webber,  who 
brought  it  so  very  painfully  under  our  notice,  that  to  ignore  it  is 
absolutely  impossible. 

Let  me,  then,  say  at  the  outset — and  I  speak  only  for  myself — 
that  I  agree  with  a  good  deal  that  has  been  said  here  anent  fire 
Office  inspections  of  electric  installations.  I  admit  that  many  of 
them  are  more  or  less  a  farce,  and  must  necessarily  be  so.  Indeed, 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  fully  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  such 
inspect  ions  might  well  he  dispensed  with.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  number  of  inspections  now  made  by  fire  offices,  in  connection 
with  electric  lighting,  is  nothing  less  than  a  sinful  waste  of 
valuable  time,  and,  what  is  more,  wholly  unjustified.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  day  must  come  when  the  electrical  inspector,  pure 
and  simple,  of  the  fire  office  will  have  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
aud  his  rules  relegated  to  the  lumber  room — or  perhaps  to  some 
nuiM'Um  as  a  curiosity  of  the  past.  Having  made  that  confession, 
1st  me  briefly  notice  BOfflfl  of  the  comments  upon  fire  office  forms. 
Again  I  agree  that  some  of  those  forms  are  unnecessarily  long — 
they  attempt  too  much.  Now  a  form  is  a  very  useful  thing  in 
its  way.  when  kept  within  moderate  limits.  It  serves  M  a  record, 
in  the  first  place,  in  the  books  of  the  company,  and,  in  the  next, 
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enables  one  to  judge  as  to  whether  there  is  anything  of  a  special  Ht.  Human, 
nature  calling  for  further  attention.  But  a  few  simple  questions, 
easily  put  and  us  easily  answered,  should  suffice.  Above  all,  let 
OB  avoid  possibilities.  That  reminds  me  of  a  form  filled  up  by 
a  well-known  member  of  this  Institution,  wbo,  in  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  for  water  or  moisture  to  enter 
somewhere  or  the  other,  replied,  "  With  the  Lord  all  things  are 
"possible."  Yes,  some  of  those  forms  are  very  entertaining 
reading,  and  I  notice  in  particular  that  contractors  have  a 
remarkable  affinity  for  the  word  "  infinity "  when  speaking  of 
insulation.  Well,  I  hope  they  know  what  they  are  about 
when  they  use  it.  Let  me  say  that  we  possess  ample 
documentary  evidence  to  prove,  if  needed,  that,  should  tliis 
ln-1  it ut ii in  recommend  that  all  tests  for  insulation  should  show 
infinity,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors  in  meeting  that  little  requirement.  I  now  come  to 
the  main  attack— to  that  vigorous  onslaught  by  General  Webber 
upon  the  fire  offices.  That  gentleman  appears  to  be  very  much 
incensed  at  the  rating  now  applied  to  central  stations.  Well,  I 
can  quite  understand  his  feelings  in  the  matter,  but  I  would, 
nevertheless,  beg  of  him  not  to  put  the  whole  of  the  burden  upon 
I  l<e  one  animal.  When  those  stations  first  came  up  for  considera- 
tion, they  were  regarded  favourably  by  the  fire  offices.  It  was 
thought  there  was  nothing  very  alarming  about  them,  and  that 
they  would  prove  remunerative  risks.  It  is  true  we  were  not 
quite  so  innocent  as  our  friend  of  the  other  evening  who  hailed 
from  Oxford,  who  appears  to  Ik?  under  the  impression  that  iron 
and  steel  cannot  be  injured  by  fire— no,  they  knew  better  thau 
that;  at  the  satin-  time  they  (the  fire  offices)  thought  so  well  of 
thein  that  they  practically  scramble*!  for  them — that  is  to  say,  they 
accepted  them  at  exceedingly  low  rates,  Well,  as  usual,  they 
have  now  bought  their  experience,  and,  let  me  add,  paid 
for  it  pretty  dearly.  Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a 
big  deficit  against  you  at  the  present  time.  Now  there  is 
no  sentiment  whatever  in  the  matter;  it  is  purely  a  business 
transaction.  We  may  not  be.  as  you  are,  concerned  in  the 
conservation  of  energy,  but  we  are  very  much  concerned  in  tine 
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conservation  of  pounds*,  shillings,  and  pence.  W«  find  that  not 
only  have  we  underrated  those  risks,  but  have,  fn  consequence, 
undersold  our  indemnity,  and  as  business  men  are  simply 
rectifying  that  little  error  by  raising  our  rates.  But  General 
Wi  liher  apparently  objects  to  being  tarred  with  the  same  brush 
as  his  friends.  Well,  I  must  say  T  sympathise  with  him.  for  I 
know  what  that  operation  means.  Let  me  say  we  fire  office 
OTVtryoro  too  often  OOZEM  under  the  one  brush  at  the  hands  of 
you  gentlemen  in  electrical  matters,  But  in  General  Webber's 
case  I  fail  to  see  how  that  can  be  obviated.  Tt  must  be 
remembered  that  when  you  come  under  a  special  classification  — 
that  is  to  say,  when  yon  form  one  of  a  class  which  has  been 
specialty  legislated  for — there  must,  be  no  exemption  in  favour 
of  individuals.  That  may  act  harshly,  I  know,  in  individual  ea^es, 
in  the  same  way  that  Acts  of  Parliament  very  often  do  ;  but 
then  you  cannot  legislate  for  individuals.  No,  it  is  our  common 
experience,  unfortunately,  in  this  life  that  the  good  have  to  pay 
for  the  bad.  That  may  he  poor  consolation  for  General  Webber, 
but  it  is  the  best  I  can  offer  him  under  the  circumstances.  But 
that  gentleman  does  not  stop  there.  He  complains  very  bitterly 
that  the  tin1  offices  do  not  sufficiently  reco^ni-e  the  benefit  of 
electric  lighting  hy  making  reductions  in  its  favour.  In  other 
words,  if  the  fire  offices  would  only  make  such  a  reduction  in 
favour  of  electric  lighting  as  would  practically  recoup  the  insured 
for  (he  outlay  of  installing  if,  what  a  glorious  thing  that  would 
be  for  the  electrical  industry !  Quite  so;  and  all  the  sweeter  from 
the  fact  that  it.  would  be  at  the  sole  and  entire  cost  of  the  fire 
offices.  But  when  General  Webber  went  on  to  refer  in  particular 
to  those  extensive  warehouses  in  our  several  BCBpoitft,  I  was 
simply  aghast.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  one  and  only  risk  in 
such  places  is  the  lighting.  Let  me  say  that  of  the  big  dock 
wuivhiMir?  tires  in  the  Port  of  London  during  the  past  few  yenr^, 
most  of  them  occurred  in  buildings  in  which  there  was  no  form 
of  artificial  lighting  whatever.  Conceive,  for  instance,  a  case  where 
in  such  warehouses  we  may  have  goods  liable  to  spontaneous 
ignition.  Arc  we  to  infer  that  the  mere  introduction  of  eleetricitv 
will  reduce  that  risk  one  single  iota?     No;  to  allow  for  electric 
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lighting  in  such  places  wotdd   bo  indeed  straining  at  a  gnat  and  in.  iiinut 
swallowing  n  camel.     The  risk,  hjt  me  aay,  in  those  warehouses 
is  inherent  in  the  varied  nature  of  their  contents,  and  lighting 
or  no  lighting,  electricity  or  no  electricity,  they  must  of  necessity 
liear  a  high  rate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  future,  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  up  to  now  the  fire  offices  owe  nothing  to  electricity. 
Look  at  London  alone  during  last  year.  In  1895  there  were  ."iTn 
mure  tires  than  in  1894.  And  the  total  for  1895  exceeded  the 
average  of  the  past  10  years  hy  no  fewer  than  1,016  tires.  A 
nice  little  bill  for  the  fire  offices !  Xot  in  consequence  of— no, 
hut,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of — electric  lighting.  And  when  we  look 
into  causes  we  find  there  are  a  very  large  number— a  very  large 
projwrtion — for  which  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  They  constitute 
the  unknown  ;  but  among  those  unknown,  let  me  say,  there  an- 
causes  which  all  the  electric  lighting  in  the  world  will  n< 
redeem. 

Mr.  J.  If.  Shoolbred:  There  are  manv  point*  in  these  two  Hr. 
papers  which  are  of  considerable  interest,  but  I  will  only  make  a 
very  few  remarks  on  one  particular  point— that  is,  with  regard  to 
the  table  of  insulation  tests  which  Mr,  Bathnrst  puts  in  his 
pttpto  as  Appendix  B.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
that  he  adopts  in  that  table  as  the  basis  of  Ike  test  the  "  ampere,1 
and  sot  the  "  lamp,''  as  is  the  ease  with  several  of  the  many  rules 
we  have  in  use  in  this  country.  The  word  "lamp"  tends  to  con- 
fusion, some  people  imagining  it  is  an  8-candle-power  one,  others 
that  it  is  a  16-candle  one;  and,  when  the  question  of  are  lamps 
up,  the  confusion  gets  worse.  Rut  it  is  when  motors, 
electro-deposition,  and  various  other  applications,  are  intro- 
duced, that  it  becomes  evident  that  the  *' amjiere  "  mtui  form 
t tn-  basis  of  the  test,  and  not  the  lamp.  At  present  then- 
is  a  question  of  raising  the  voltage  in  the  lamp;  and  that, 
again,  will  affect  the  »mp«-rsig>-,  and  make  still  greater  confu- 
sion. Therefore  it  appears  decidedly  that  the  lamp  is  not 
the  basis  to  be  adopted,  hut  the  quantity  of  current  used. 
Of  course  there  is  bo  reason  why  the  voltage  as  well  should 
urn  he  taken  also  somewhat  into  consideration,  but  the  essential 
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basis  is  the  current  used.     In  confirmation  of  what  I  am  saying, 

I  may  mention  that  in  1889,  after  discussing  with  Major 
Cardew  some  regulations  in  connection  with  the  wiring  of 
consumers'  premises  which  were  proposed  by  the  Corporation 
of  Bradford,  the  Corporation  were  glad  to  adopt  a  very 
important  suggestion  of  Major  Cartlew's  on  this  matter  of  the 
insulation  test,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  Corporation  in  tin  ii 
regulations.  It  has  worked  satisfactorily  during  the  past  six 
years,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble  aud  no  complaint  on  the 
subject ;  indeed,  several  contractors  engaged  in  wiring  have  stated 
that  some  such  basis  should  be  universally  adopted.  That  clause 
provides  that  "The  insulation  resistance  of  the  entire  installation, 
"  measured  at  the  house  terminal  box,  between  the  extremity  of 
''  either  of  the  house  mains  and  the  earth  (when  all  the  main.-, 
"  wires,  fittings,  lamps,  motors,  and  other  appliances  are  fixed),  shall 
"  not  be  less  than  the  total  number  of  ohms  which  shall  be  indicated 
"  by  the  number  resulting  from  the  division  of  10,000,000  by  tin1 
"  number  expressing  the  maximum  electric  current,  in  amperes, 

II  which  has  been  named  by  the  consumer  in  his  application  for  a 
"  supply  of  electricity."  Or,  to  put  it  briefly,  10  megohms 
divided  by  the  maximum  number  of  amperes  asked  for.  Respect- 
ing the  concluding  words  of  the  clause,  about  "the  maximum 
"  amount  of  current  named  by  the  consumer  in  his  application  for 
"  a  supply  of  electricity,"'  Major  Cardew  lays  some  stress  upon 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Trade  Orders  distinctly  state, 
that  all  consumers  are  to  make  their  application  in  terms  of  the 
electric  current  required ;  the  insulation  test  and  the  application 
of  the  consumer  thus  becoming  (in  the  above  regulation)  closely 
connected  to  each  other.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  mark,  say 
in  red  ink,  as  a  record  on  the  application  form  itself,  the  exact 
amount  of  the  insulation  test  which  the  installation  must  comply 
with  in  order  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  following  arc  the  results  of  the  application  of  this  test. 

They  arc  given  in   precisely  the  same  terms  as  are  the  various 

results  given  in  the  table  in  Appendix  B,  for  the  purposes  of 
c iinparison  therewith. 
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Iti  the  table  in  the  Appendix  B,  under  tlie  heading  "  England 
*■  (London),"  it  is  difficult,  at  first,  to  rpcognise  the  requirements 
of  the  Phuenix  Fire  Office,  The  10,  25,  50,  250,  and  500 
u  amperes"  of  the  table  should  really  read  ;i-  25,  50,  100,  500, 
and  1,000  "lights;"  the  basis  of  this  rule  being  expressed  by 
12,500,000  ohms 
No.  of  lights 
There  is  another  rule  much  used  in  England  by  the  Brush 

75,000,000  ohms 


Company,  whereof  the  base  is 


"So.  of  lamps  (irrespective  of  size). 
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1,000,000 
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800,1 
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In  the  recent  discussion  relative  to  the  revised  Board  of 
Trade  Regulations,  the  (\niinil  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  advocated  a  similar  basis  of  test  under  the  head  of 
"  75  megohms  divided  by  the  number  of  points  where  the  current 
«  is  taken  off." 

In  these  two  last-named  bases  of  test,  the  anomaly  ahead) 
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jKiinted  out.  doe  to  tin'  use  of  the  won!  "  lamp,"  W  attached; 
while  the  "Bradford"  basis  above  referred  to,  besides  being 
applicable  to  motors,  as  well  as  to  arc  lamps  and  to  incandescent 
lamps  of  all  degrees  of  current  (while  adapting  itself  to  the 
current-density  in  each  case),  demands  more  than  r lie  Phcntix 
test,  though  without  being  so  severe  as  the  Brash  one,  which 
really  appears  excessive  in  its  requirements. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dykes:  It  appears  to  me  that  the  question,  Which 
is  the  best  system  of  electric  wiring?  is  on  a  par  with  the  question. 
Which  is  the  best  engine?  or,  Which  is  the  best  boiler?  it  simply 
depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  fact,  practically 
every  system  which  has  been  mentioned  is  good  in  the  proper 
place.     For  instance,  we  bare  heard  a  good  deal  in  dispraise  of 

m I  casing;  bat  I  maintain,  if  proper  care  is  taken  aud  the  wood 

casing  is  put  in  proper  place,  you  can  make  quite  as  good  an 
installation  witli  n  ing  as  you  can  with  any  other  method. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  not  go  and  put  wood  casing  in 
a  building  which  is  obviously  not  suited  for  it.  I  have  in  my 
mind  an  installation  where,  I  think,  we  have  a  sample  of  pretty 
nearly  every  kind  of  wiring  which  has  been  mentioned.  There 
are  certain  rooms  in  it  which  are  panelled:  there  <m<-  would 
naturally  put  in  wood  casing  to  match  the  woodwork  ;  and  if  that  is 
properly  put  in,  and  the  circuits  properly  fused,  I  contend  it  is  as 
Mte  M  the  rest  «>f  the  work.  There  are  other  parts  of  that  same 
installation  where  the  wires  aiv  simply  run  in  inui  pijtes,  coated 
with  preservative  composition — places  such  as  conservatoiies, 
stables,  and  so  on.  where  it  is  important  to  have  the  wires 
1  In noughly  protected,  and  where,  there  are  no  decorations  to  be 
studied.  There  are  other  parts  of  the  same  installation  where 
.■ires  arc  run  in  compo  piping,  these  being  places  where  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  wires  to  be  touched  by  Bails.  There 
are  rOBOM  like  that  in  all  bMBSS.  To  take  one  ease,  which 
will  occur  to  everybody,  walls  covered  with  tapestry,  where 
I  In-  only  way  of  getting  at  it  is  to  simply  push  a  fishing 
rod  at  the  back  with  a  wire  on  the  end,  pull  it  through 
a  hole  made  in  the  tapestry,  pull  the  wires  up,  and  then 
thread    compo    piping    over    them.       It     b    the    only    way    to 
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wire  i»  place  Of  that  sort,  and  as  you  arc  not  likely  to  put  Mr  **«* 
a  nail  through  tapestry  it  is  perfectly  safe.  The  concentric 
system  of  Mr.  Mayors  certainly  poaoessva  very  considerable 
advantages  where  ynu  are  able  to  use  it.  It  but  the  great 
advantage  that  all  the  trouble  which  is  generally  experienced  in 
trying  to  keep  up  the  insulation  from  earth  is  done  away  with. 
All  that  one  has  to  consider  is  the  insulation  between  the  positive 
and  negative  main.  That  is  an  important  point,  bnt  it  is  a  point 
which  does  not  call  for  the  notice  of  either  the  fire  insurance 
inspector  or  the  supply  company.  You  might  have  a  low 
insulation  resistance  on  a  system  of  that   kind,  but  unless  it  is 

I  low  enough  to  blow  the  fuses  it  can  do  no  serious  damage.  It 
does  not  matter  what  system  of  wiring  you  use  ;  it  seems  to  ate 
ttw  trouble  is  not  in  the  wire  or  in  the  conduit  system  itself;  it  is 
practically  always  in  the  accessories — the  switches,  fuses,  and  BO 
on.  If  you  only  make  the  switches,  cut-outs,  wall  sockets,  and 
so  on,  properly,  you  can  pretty  well  use  any  system  of  wiring  you 
like;  provided,  as  I  say,  that  you  suit  your  system  to  the  pises 
where  you  are  installing  it.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  But  hurst  that 
if  you  use  iron  pipes  to  carry  the  wires  you  must  insulate  them 
inside.  Well,  I  maintain  that  is  entirely  wrong.  If  you  are 
going  to  use  an  iron  pipe,  then  do  not  insulate  it  ;it  all.     If  yon 

I  have  leakage  from  your  wires,  then  let  it  go  direct  to  earth,  blow 
your  fuse,  and  it  is  all  over.  That  means,  of  course,  that  you 
must  break  up  your  system,  and  only  use  comparatively  small 
fuses  ;  in  fact,  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  should  not  use 
anything  larger  than  3/20  circuits  carrying  five  0*  si\  lights. 

For  the  class  of  buildings  which  is  now  being  generally 
erected  for  insurance  offices,  hanks,  and  public  halts,  in  which  the 
flooring  is  of  wood  blocks  laid  direct  on  the  iron  and  concrete  firc- 

i proof  floors,  and  the  walls  faced  with  marble,  tilewoik,  en  hard 
plaster,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  iron  pipe  system  offers 
advantages  over  all  others ;  and,  as  my  firm  has  had  some  eon- 
-I'lerable  experience  with  this  system,  a  few  particulars  may 
pi-rlinps  be  of  interest. 

To  begin  with,  we  rind  that  such  work  easts  no  more  than 
good  wooden  casing  in  a  similar  building.     The  pipes  ar>-  lie 
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m.  i'  ki «.  the  work  goes  on,  the  cement  floors  being  floated  etw  them, 
thus  avoiding  the  usual  cutting  away  of  plaster,  floors,  &c, ;  and, 
although  the  pipes  may  bz  in  position  months  before  they  art- 
covered  by  the  floor  blocks,  tiles,  or  plaster,  not  a  single  yard  of 
wire  can  be  damaged  by  workmen.  The  usual  heavy  joiner's  bill, 
too,  is,  of  course,  done  away  with. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  a  very  high  insula! iou — as  liigh 
as  with  any  other  system  ;  it  only  means,  as  usual,  that  fittings, 
switch-boards,  and  other  accessories  must  be  well  insulated  :  until 
these  go  up  the  insulation  is  practically  infinite.  As  the  current 
is  generally  switched  on  in  sections  as  the  work  is  finished,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  test  of  the  installation  as  a  whole;  but  I  may 
mention  that  at  a  City  bank,  wired  on  this  system  to  our 
specification,  a  test  taken  a  few  weeks  back  on  completion,  ami 
repeated  once  or  twice  at  weekly  intervals,  gave  1$  fi  above  earth 
for  135  lights,  A  test  taken  yesterday  at  a  similar  building  OB  a 
section  of  40  lights  gave  a  very  slight  movement  on  the 
ohmmeter,  which  is  calibrated  up  to  5  H.  In  both  these  cases 
the  switches  are  let  in  flush  with  the  tilework,  and  in  the  former 
case  there  is  a  large  number  of  points  on  glazed  brickwork  in  the 
underground  cellars.  At  another  installation  in  a  private  house 
where  a  mixed  system  is  used,  a  test  last  week  gave  2'9  H  for  114 
points,  there  being  four  distributing  fuse-boards. 

These  figures  show  that  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  get  a 
very  high  insulation  by  taking  a  few  precautions;  although  at  the 
same  time  I  must  say  tli;tt  personally  I  put  little  trust  in  insula- 
tion tests  as  a  guide  to  the  condition  of  I  he  installation. 

Wa  have  an  iron  pipe  installation  of  about  430  lights  where 
all  switches,  as  usual,  are  sunk  in  the  tilework,  and  hidden  by 
fancy  metal  cover  plates.  In  this  instance  switches  of"  tumbler" 
pattern  were  used,  the  flat  cover  plate  being  sen-wed  on  in  place 
of  the  usual  metal  covers.  With  these  plates  oft*  the  insulation 
tested  out  quite  as  well  as  the  rest ;  but  when  the  covers  touched  the 
tilework,  the  leakage  over  the  numerous  switches  was  sufficient  to 
bring  down  (he  insulation  very  considerably,  although  still  above 
the  ordinary  lire  office  requirements.  This  can  be  partially  remedied 
by  slipping  a  piece  of  mica  between  the  plate  and  the  tilework. 
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Fuse  boards — which  should  be  of  marble,  as  slate  is  so  un-11'  ■■  ".> k" 
reliable — require  to  be  carefully  insulated  on  porcelain  or  ebonite 
insulators  from  the  iron  frame,  or  wood  bearers;  if  the  marble 
touches  the  iron  at  any  point,  down  goes  the  insulation. 

The  ideal  system  would  be,  of  course,  to  connect  all  fittings, 
elect  rolivr-<.  and  standards  direct  to  the  iron  pipes,  simply  insulat- 
ing the  holders  ;  but  at  the  present,  time  it  is  impossible  to  get 
sufficient  insulation  between  the  frame  and  the  lamp-holders  to 
allow  of  this,  and  it  is  necessary  to  carefully  insulate  the  fittings 
themselves  from  the  iron  pipes. 

One  point,  in  conclusion,  seems  to  be  of  important/' — (he 
rptestion  of  gas  mains  touching  the  iron  pipes.  I  would  urge  that 
all  the  iron  piping  should  be  continuously  connected  throughout, 
and  that  efficient  earth  connections  be  made  at  one  or  two  points, 
when  it  will  not  matter  whether  the  pipes  touch  gas  or  water 
pipes,  or,  as  is  certain  to  happen,  the  iron  joists  of  the  building. 

Unless  these  precautions  are  taken  it  is  conceivable  that 
serious  consequences  may  follow. 

Mr.  Ii.  E.  Cromiton  :  I  shall  only  say  a  very  few  words,  and  (hose  Mr- 
few  words  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  point  because  they  ore  sri 
the  wrong  end  of  the  discussion.  I  had  intended  in  the  month 
of  December  last,  when  the  papers  were  read,  to  open  the 
discussion  by  pointing  out  to  the  members  that  a  committee 
had  been  sitting  for  some  months  to  revise  our  wiring  rules,  find 
that  the  members  of  that  committee  looked  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  discussion  that  would  certain! v  follow  these  two 
papers,  as  the  question  of  easing  and  the  various  systems  of 
conduits  and  concentric  wiring  bad  been  under  their  consideration) 
and  we  hoped  to  hear  the  experience  of  members  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  these  various  methods.  To  a  certain  extent  we  have 
been  disappointed  in  this,  and  I  regret  very  much  thai  SO  few 
remarks  have  been  made  by  those  who  have  used  these  systems, 
and  who,  we  had  hoped,  would  have  given  us  their  experience, 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  very  important 
revolution  in  the  art  of  house-wiring.  Tbe  new  Board  of  Trade 
Regulations,  in  allowing  us  a  greater  pressure,  are  also  stipulating 
that  the  side  of  the  system  should  be  earthed  ;  therefore  we  have 
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to  contemplate  a  new  condition  of  affair*.  We  have  really  now 
to  consider  whether  this  will  out  allow  us  to  at  once  direct  our 
tdeu  to  the  cheapest  and  .simple*  system  of  wiring,  which  I 
think  has  been  already  mentioned  by  one-  speaker  in  the  thai 
evening's  discussion,  namely,  that  of  patting  one  highly  insulated 
wire  concentrically  within  a  pipe  which  at  the  same  time  forms 
the  casing  anil  alsu  forms  the  return  wire.  This  appears  to  be 
an  exceedingly  simple  and  cheap  arrangement;  and  although  it 
may  appear,  perhaps,  to  those  accustomed  to  the  present  listen 
to  have  disadvantages,  yet  I  think  that  when  the  whole  Bjaten 
is  thoroughly  thought  out  we  shall  really  get  to  that  in  the  Bad. 
We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Mavor  and  Mr.  Andrews  for  having 
practically  been  the  tir>t  to  lead  us  in  this  direction.  I  think 
I  am  one  of  the  iirst  speakers  really  to  do  some  justice  to  those 
gentlemen.  My  firm  has  used,  I  believe,  a  very  considerable 
•mount  of  concentric  wiring,  and  it  has  been  -  il  that 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  so  tittle  -aid  in  pain  of  the  system  by 
other  speakers.  It  1ms  been  more  used  in  factories  and  places 
oi  'that  kind  than  in  private  houses  ;  but  it  has  been  used  in  very 

ult  situations,  in  places  where  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  tibiain  high  insulation  by  ordinary  methods,  and  it  has  obtained 
thi-  insulation  by  what  I  may  call  the  air-tightness  of  the  system. 
Every  part  is  enclosed,  and  the  insulation  resistance  is  kept  up 
by  preventing  the  entrance  of  damp  to  all  those  weak  points 
to  which  a  previous  speaker  has  called  attention,  Ufc,  the  points 
at  which  the  fittings  are  attached  to  the  wires.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  eonceut lie-wiring  gentlemen  are  the  only  ones  who  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  protecting  those  points  by 
making  a  continuous  wising  up  to  those  points,  so  that  the  air, 
and  hence  the  damp,  can  be  excluded  from  the  insulation.     The 

that  it  appears  to  be  so  easy  to  do  this  with  the  concentric 
system,  and  so  difficult  to  do  it  with  the  double-wiring  system,  is 
\> tv  much  in  favour  of  the  concentric  system.  There  is  another 
point  which  has  not  been  made  as  much  of  as  it  should  be, 
namely,  the  lamp  fittings.  .Mr.  Mavor  noticed  it,  but  did  not 
make  very  much  of  it.  Concentric  fitted  lamps  are  certainly 
superior  to  the  ordinary  double-wiring  ones.      I  think  we  shall 
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find  that  the  double  lamp  fittings  we  have  been  using  for  some  Jft 
time  past  are  a  very  expensive  affair  to  maintain  in  order,  which 
all  householders  who  use  electric  light  are  finding  out  daily.  The 
reason  is  very  obvious  :  the  makers  have  to  get  a  number  of 
small  parts  into  a  confined  space,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
make  a  small  comely  fitting,  containing  such  a  number  of  small 
parts  in  such  close  proximity,  and  to  get  sufficient  insulation 
lwtween  them.  The  concentric  lamp  fitting  is  comparatively  free 
from  these  disadvantages,  and  I  think  you  will  probably  find 
other  points  where  the  concentric  fittings  allow  of  greater 
insulation  simplicity.  I  wish  v. ay  -trmigly  to  say  that  the  real 
good  thing  we  have  got  out  of  this  discussion  (I  am  speaking 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  committee  for  revising  the  rules) 
is  that  there  iias  been  rather  a  strong  condemnation  of  casing,  and 
I  think  the  days  of  casing  are  evidently  doomed.  I  think  then'  a 
no  doubt  it  is  so.  Casing  has  seen  its  day  ;  it  has  been  a  very 
good  servant  to  us  while  we  had  nothing  better,  but  really  the 
time  ha-  come  when  we  must  go  in  for  something  more  mechanical, 
and  something  less  liable  to  create  electrolytic  leakage  bridges 
between  the  wires. 

Mr.  JAJl&tJ  BhKFPABD  [com»tuitic<tted~\  :    Statements  contained  itr. 

Ml-  ].|.:u-l. 

in  the  papers  on  electric  wiring,  with  remarks  made  during  toe 
recent  discussions  thereon,  go  to  show  that  a  great  change  ha.-. 
come  over  the  BUB&9  of  electrical  engineers  with  regard  to  the 
tire  risks  involved  in  their  industry.  Only  a  few  years  since  it 
was  usual  for  electrical  engineers  to  assert  that  by  the  geinral 
introduction  of  electric  lighting  the  number  of  fires  in  buildings 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

This  view  was  taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  Loudon  County 
Council  in  his  annual  address  delivered  on  2Gth  July,  18!)2,  in 
which  he  calls  upon  the  rire  offices  to  lower  their  charges  to  meet 
a  promised  reduction  of  risk  resulting,  amongst  other  things,  from 
the  introduction  of  electric  lighting. 

The  fire  offices  favourably  considered  these  promises,  being 
always  prepared  to  make  a  reduction  of  rates  on  good  and  surh- 
ri.-ut  reasons  being  shown  —  reasons  that  will  bear  the  test  of  solid 
fact  and  hard  cash,  upon  which  alone  the  fire  offices  take  their  stand. 
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The  antii  ijoLioaa  of  the  electrical  engineers  have  not,  un- 
fortunately, been  realised,  and  their  confident  attitude  is  not  now 
assumed;  bat  in  its  place  round  abuse  and  ridicule  of  the  fire 
offices  is  indulged  in,  apparently  because  the  offices  very  properly 
object  to  use  their  funds  for  the  special  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  electrical  industries,  and  for  the  prevention  of  competition 
amongst  "wiring  firms." 

As  a  humble  Associate  I  submit  that  such  action  is  unworthv 
i'F  members  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

That  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light  has  not  reduced  fire 
•iiown  by  the  number  of  fires  included  in  the  returns  of 
il»--  Metropolitan   Fire  Brigade,  and  especially  by  the  fires  that 
have  occurred  during  the  last  15  years  in  the  following  streets : — 
Cbeaj  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet   Street, 

Mraud,  Charing  Cross,  ("ockspur  Street,  Pall  Mall,  Waterloo  I' 
Regent  Streft,  Oxford  Street,  Xew  Oxford  Street,  High  Holborn. 
Ilulbonj.  Hi il born  Viaduct,  and  Newgate  Street.  In  the  buildings 
lining  these  streets  the  use  of  electric  light  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  more  general  and  extensive  than  in  any  other 
putt  of  London. 

The  number  of  risks  in  these  attests  has  not  changed,  while 
their  general  character  has  been  much  improved;  yet  since  the 
Introduction  of  electric  light  the  number  of  tires  has  increased 
26  (»er  cent,,  as  the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  daily  returns 
of  till-  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  will  show : — 

Xumber  of  fires  in  the  streets  above  named  during  five 

years,  1881  to  1885       185 

,.  „  1888  „  1890       186 

1891  „  1895       231 

These  "solid  facts"  indicate  that,  while  electrical  installations 
introduced  special  risks  of  their  own,  they  have  in  no 
way  reduced  the  general  risks  attached  to  business  and  other 
premises.  This  is  only  what  may  be  reasonably  expected,  because 
electric  light  is  not  provided  for  every  dark  cupboard,  or  for  rooms 
Beldom  used,  and  it  is  in  such  places  that  fires  occur  from  the 
occasional  use  of  artificial  fight, 

Unly    recently    about    20    fires    have    occurred    in    privale 
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dwellings   in  Hamburg  caused   by  t tie  current  used  to  work  the  u* 

0  «  Sbappuil, 

tramways  finding  its  way  into  the  electric  light  mains. 

Experience  also  with  regard  to  the  fire  risks  of  electric 
generating  and  distributing  stations  ha*  not  been  encouraging, 
and  the  numerous  explosions  in  inspection  and  junction  boxes  for 
electric  mains  in  the  public  streets  are  somewhat  alarming. 

Disasters  of  this  kind  arc  likely  to  recur,  more  especially  if 
electrical  engineers  disregard  the  teaching!  oF  experience,  as 
showu  in  one  of  the  largest  and  newest  supply  stations  in 
London,  where  to  the  risk  of  high-speed  electrical  machinery, 
switches,  and  other  appliances,  there  has  been  deliberately  added 
all  the  risks  of  a  dry  and  fiery  coal  mine. 

Fire  offices  cannot  do  more  than  select  their  risks  with  tic- 
object  of  excluding  those  that  fail  to  come  up  to  a  fair  average 
standard  in  their  respective  classes.  In  this  process  of  selection 
many  other,  and  in  most  c;iscs  more  important,  questions  than 
that  of  artificial  lighting,  require  consideration. 

If  over  a  series  of  years,  experience  shows  that  the  rates 
usually  charged  are  insufficient,  they  will  undoubtedly  he  in- 
creased ;  while  competition,  to  which  fire  offices  are  subjected 
equally  with  wiring  firms,  will  inevitably  bring  about  reduction 
of  rates  when  this  can  be  reasonably  conceded. 

The.  only  possible  way  by  which  fire  insurance  premiums  can 
be  permanently  reduced  is  by  the  reduction  of  losses  by  fire,  and 
before  electrical  engineers  can  secure  the  advantage  of  low  fire 
insurance  rates  they  must  show  definitely  and  conclusively  that 
the  number  of  fires  from  every  cause  are  less  frequent  in  premises 
using  electric  currents  than  iu  similar  premises  where  electricity 
is  not  used. 

.Mr.  Khed.  H,  Taylou  [communicated]  t  The  authors  of  the  Vlr  T,-> '  "r 
two  papers  we  have  before  us  for  discussion  to-night  are  to  te 
congratulated  on  having  brought  before  this  Institution  a  subject 
so  deserving  of  the  individual  attention  of  almost  every  member 
of  the  electrical  profession.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Bathurst's 
remark  that  *'  fire  office  rules  have  been  administered  under 
•■  indefatigable  and  impartial  inspectors,"  my  own  experience  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  fire  insurance  inspector  is 
VOL,  XXV.  11 
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a  mere  ornament,  ami  practically  of  no  list*  whatever.  He  should 
nt  least  be  a  man  thoroughly  well  informed  of  his  .subject,  up  to 
date,  anil  capable  of  discriminating  between  what  is  really  bod 
work  ami  what  is  really  <joo>(  work.  It  is  also  but  little  use  for 
my  inspector  to  view  the  installation  when  it  is  completed,  and 
all  the  hideous  iniquity  (now  so  prevalent)  is  concealed  beneath 
floors,  or  at  least  covered  in  with  capping. 

I  think  we  are  all  of  us  agreed  that  the  state  of  affairs  with  wiring 
contractors  is  "bitterly  disappointing,"  It  is  peculiarly  so  to  any 
bond  fide  electrical  engineer  who  is  engaged  in  this  class  of  work 
for  a  livelihood.  A  "wiring  contractor"  may  now  be  anyone 
qualified  or  otherwise — usually  otherwise  —  and  frequently  a  "jerry 
"  builder,"  Iwll-hanger,  or  plumber,  with  little  means  and  less  know- 
ledge of  the  industry  he  is  spoiling.  It  seems  to  me  it  uiu-l  rest 
largely  with  the  public  themselves,  aided  by  capable  inspectors,  to' 
put  a  stop  to  this  system  of  cheap  and  worthless  wiring  mirk. 

In  any  conduit  system  using  nn  insulating  tube  we  have,  if 
v  to  me,  a  solution  of  many,  If  aul  ail,  of  our  wirvng  n-eak- 
ntsstH,  It  is  not  metallic,  and,  Mr.  Bat  hurst  assures  us,  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  therefore  will  not  readily  sweat  internally. 
In  practised  hands,  it  must  undoubtedly  involve  far  less  labour  in 
the  fixing  up  than  the  existing  system  of  wood  casing,  and  it 
therefore  will.  M  its  Q8B  becomes  general,  considerably  cheapen 
the  work  of  wiring. 

Any  conduit  system  clearly  involves  to  a  greater  extent  the 
svstcra  of  running  back  to  common  "  centres  of  distribution." 

This,  in  all  fairly  large  installations,  is  not  only  advisable,  but 
should  be  compulsory;  and  with  a  conduit  system,  what  joints 
there  are,  are  situated  in  the  junction  boxes,  and  are,  therefore, 
op-n  to  inspection. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  author  that  both  wires  should  be  run  in 
the  same  tube.  I  see  no  objection  on  the  score  of  insulation;  at 
present  ordinary  wires  (and  even  flexible  cord)  are  allowed  to  be 
drawn  through  brass  or  iron  fittings  without  any  additional 
protection  whatever,  although  it  is  held  to  be  very  wicked  to  ran 
>!  Dpp  '-ite  polarity  in  the  same  groove  of  wood  casing. 

Though   it  has  not  been  my  pleasure  to  have  had  practical 
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experience  with  thi>  system,  it  appears  to  ine  to  be  the  solufcien 

to  the  numberless  difficulties  referable  lo  wood  easing,  and  in  Un- 
builds of  capable  electrical  engineers  undoubtedly  has  an  exten 
lield  of  usefulness  before  it. 

Mr.  W.  HuWAltD  TASKEIE    [cuiiiut  Hit  icufed'j  :    It   IJipMl    to    Hi''  Mr.  XttkH 

that  the  authors  of  the  papers  under  discussion  have  been  ill- 
advised  in  making  such  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  "wood  c;-t>iug," 
in   the    hope  of  raising  their    respective  banner-  to  llie  coveted 

•  ion. 

If  the  authors  had  been  content  to  offer  their  useful  aid  in 
ing  before  the  Institution  the  several  advantages  of  their  OWB 
methods  in  fulfilling  pome  of  the  complex  conditions  obtaining  in 
fitting  huihlings  for  electric  light,  we  should  have  had  nothing  to 
say,  on  this  head,  further  than  an  expression  of  gratitude  fur 
additional  help. 

It  certainly  should  nut  he  allowed  to  go  from  this  Institution 
that  '■  wood  casing"  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  either  ;lo 
unsuitable  or  an  expensive  method  of  •'  wiring."  In  surfsjce  work 
it  i.-  admirably  adapted  to  the  architectural  requirements  of 
highly  decorative  work,  not.  alone  in  old  buildings,  but  in  the 
modern  ornate  styles  of  house  tit  tin-.  Even  in  the  many  instances 
where  concealed  work  is  BOeOMWy,  it  is  an  invaluable  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  experienced. 

"Wood  easing"    may    be    au    emeimi    fertteas,    hut  it   is 
thoroughly  capable    in    its    own  defence.      There    is  often  some 
weak   point  in    every  stronghold,     I    trust    the    author*    will    be 
content  to  cover  with  their  modern  improvements  any  weak  - 
that  may  occur  in  this  st  rone  hold,  rather  than  attempt  to  Wtpl 
the  fortress. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  linthurst  that  his  insulating  tube 
method  will  prove  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  electric  wiring 
i'iu,  though  it  appears  to  be  a  useful  adjunct.  Mr.  JSalhin-' 
advocates  ■  tingle  insulating  tube  with  two  kietdated  conductors  | 
and,  bearing  in  mind  the  insulating  properties  of  his  tube,  he 
would  use  less  expensive  conductors  by  robbing  them  of  SOB 
their  insulation.  I  must  say  I  should  not  feel  happy  in  trusting 
to  the  insulating  properties  of  the  tube  on  considering  the  nun 
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r  T:.»k.  i    of  joints  that  Would  be  required  in  a  building,  and  the  numerous 
breaks  for  Hit*  accessories. 

In  paragraph  2.  page  4,  Mr.  Bathurst  explains  why  two 
insulated  conductors  should  not  be  placed  in  a  metal  tube;  ami 
later  on  we  find  that  ho  advocates  placing  two  conductors  in  Ids 
insulating  tube,  covered  with  iron  or  steel.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bathm-i 
will  make  it  more  clear  what  he  means,  as  one  statement  appears 
to  contradict  the  other, 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Bathurst  has  provided  us  with  an  antidote  to 
rats,  though  personally  I  have  not  been  troubled  by  their 
depredations. 

The  main  contention  in  both  papers — if  I  mistake  not — is  for 
a  simplification  of  the  wiring  question  by  reduction  of  first  costs 
of  fixing  up,  so  as  to  bring  the  fitting  of  buildings  within  reach  of 
the  majority  of  would-be  consumers.  I  fail  to  follow  the  authors 
in  believing  their  methods  will  do  so.  At  the  same  time  I 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  mechanical  completeness  of  Mr. 
Mavm's  method. 

A  lengthy  experience  of  conduits  for  the  distribution  of 
electricity  under  ground,  and  the  admirable  facilities  obtained  by 
a  drawing-in  system — not  alone  being  the  avoidance  of  disturbing 
streets  after  first  placing — compels  me  to  favour  an  extension  of 
the  idea  for  interior  use. 

Coming  more  particularly  to  Mr.  Mayor's  paper  :  I  thoroughly 
associate  myself  with  Mr.  Mavor  in  his  strictures  upon  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  /«S's.  Fuses  should  be  grouped  at  con- 
venient centres  on  M  distribution  boards,'*  guarding  circuits  of 
small  and  equal  loads  j  and  joints  on  the  "  runs  "  should  be  avoided. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  valuable  water-proof 
property  of  concentric  wiring,  and  for  mines,  mills,  ships,  isolated 
installations,  and  in  buildings  where  dampness  prevails  it  must 
take  a,  leading  part ;  but  I  do  not  like  the  thought  of  his  armour- 
clad  method s  in  drawing-rooms. 

I  feel  sure  the  Institution,  in  the  ideal  standard  which  we 
understand  the  committee  are  proposing  to  erect,  will  draw  up  the 
rules  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  authors'  methods  admissible ; 
and  any  other  methods  that  may  germinate  from  experience. 
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With  reference  to  a  remark  which  Mr.  Geipel  made  during  ><■  >•*•* 
tin-  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  anent  the  use  of  the  Edison 
screw  socket  lamp-holder,  which  he  considered  was  a  better  holder 
than  the  bayonet  socket,  my  experience  is  that  the  Edison  screw 
socket  holder  is  useless  where  there  is  any  chance  of  vibration,  a- 
vibiation  causes  the  contact  to  loosen.  This  is  probably  one  of 
the  main  reasons  against  its  use  in  towns,  where  the  buildings 
line  tlie  thoroughfares  along  which  the  supply  mains  pa--. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  adverse  circumstances 
created  by  the  rush  of  inexperienced  men  and  tradesTiien  into  the 
Industry.  The  whole  of  the  industry  is  most  prejudicially 
affected  thereby  ;  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  Institution 
should  face  the  fact,  and  use  its  power  to  curb  and  direct,  the  future. 

The  carpenter-wir.inrin  ><  an  experienced,  reliable  workman  ; 
and  why  should  such  men  be  indiscriminately  engaged  in  common 
with  men  whose  only  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  electric  wiring  is 
the  fact,  or  fiction,  that  they  have  fixed  hell  wires?  Experienced 
men  will  not  retain  interest  in  their  work  when  they  find  any 
class  nf  work  will  do.  Why  not  employ  some  method  of 
registration,  and  grant  certificates,  bearing  the  authority  of  this 
Institution,  to  the  men  who  are  properly  qualified  ?  Some  such 
method,  I  understand,  obtains  with  the  plumbers.  Why  not  with 
wireim-ii  ? 

On  the  question  of  a  (hnroiigli  inspection  of  buildings  during 
the  fixing  of  electric  light  wires  by  a  fully  qualified  and 
independent  electrical  engineer — which  is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  undue  competition  and  shoddy  work — there  :ire  two 
parties  concerned,  viz...  the  supply  authorities  and  the  insurance 

X-/W  it  is  quite  unreasonahle  to  expect  the  hard-worked 
central  station  engineer  to  undertake  that  duty,  with  his  hands 
already  full,  and  no  monetary  compensation.  Moreover,  should 
this  additional  burden  be  put  upon  him,  his  position  would  be 
intolerable,  as  members  of  a  Corporation  in  the  provinces  are 
oftentimes  the  very  men  who  wish  to  embark  upon  electric  light 
wiring  (coupled  to  their  own  business),  anil  a  disagreeable  situation 
for  the  central  station  engineer  might  reasonably  be  anticipated. 
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I   also  very  much  tloultt  whether  the  insurance  nnmpMiWB  will 

forward  with  properly  qualified  electrical  engineers  for  e 
i  nil  re  of  supply. 

J  would  venture  to  suggest  that  some  cum  promise-  might  be 
made  by  appointing  qualified  engineers  for  large  towns  or  districts 
upon  the  basis  which  holds  under  the  Building  Act,  viz.,  the 
office  ill'  i list  riot  surveyors,  whose  qualifications  for  the  appoint- 
ment are  fn-ril  attested  by  the  Euyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects, 

Tl  I'  lilutifiii  of  Electrical  Engineers  might  certify  qualified 
engineers  for  district  snrvevoi ships,  and  it  should  he  in  touch 
with  the  local  authorities.  The  local  authorities,  or  county 
councils,  in  a  large  town  or  district  respectively,  to  appoint  such, 
independent  and  rjualified  electrical  surveyors  to  act  for  them. 
The  insurance  companies  might  possibly  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  such  men  to  be  their  district  representative 
inspect  era. 

It  the  Institution  took  such  steps  as  have  been  foreshadowed 
in  this  di-  ussion,  and  can  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  local 
authorities  the  Institution's  "standard  of  wiring," suggesting  seme 
such  way  of  getting  the  rules  carried  out,  as  circumstances  jiermit, 
much  of  the  discontent  in  the  industry  would,  I  fancy,  disapp 
and  we,  as  members  of  the  Institution,  would  remain  jiroud  of  our 
officers,  and  glad  of  our  corporate  existence. 

Mr.  Aliiiun  T.  Ssell  \coinii<"n 'tented]:  Most  of  us  are  agreed 

that  it  is  desirable  to  alter  the  present,  system  of  wiring  in  wood 

casing,  which  is  often  ugly  and  generally  unsatisfactory  from  an 

leering  point   of  view.     Yet   it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 

the  question  of  cost  is  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  problem. 

The  chief  objections  to  wood  casing  are  the  number  of  small 
pari  s  incidental  to  the  system,  and  the  general  want,  of  mechanical 
stability.  These  defects  are  now  well  recognised,  and  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  best  engineers  to  advise  the  use  of  metal  pipes  or 
of  armoured  concentric  cables  where  the  conditions  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  use  of  wood  casing — in  such  places,  for  instance,  as 
breweries,  basements,  mills,  and  factories. 

It   has   been  claimed   that   interior  conduits  and  concentric 
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wiriug  are  cheaper  to  instal  than  wood  casing.      This,  I  think,  ' 
remains  to  be  proved ;  although  it  may  be  so  in  the  future,  when 
things  are  more  settled,  methods  have  become  better  understood, 
and  parts  are  standardised  on  lines  similar  to  gas  fittings. 

I  have  used  a  large  quantity  of  iron  barrel  of  late,  some  of 
which  has  been  in  use  for  eight  years.  In  a  recent  installation 
for  which  1  was  responsible  there  were  used  over  $,000  feet  of 
iron  pipe  of  various  sizes.  The  plant  has  now  been  running  for 
about  15  mouths,  and  the  insulation  resistance  was  higher  when  I 
tested  it  last  December  than  when  the  wiring  was  first  erected. 
The  pipes  arc  ordinary  gas  barrel,  reamed  out,  and  painted  inside 

eat  before  erection.  The  cables  are  insulated  with  vulcanised 
rubber,  and  have  an  insulation  resistance  of  not  less  than  7  jo 
megohms  per  mile.  The  iron  pipes  are  screwed  into  junctions 
at  the  distribution  boards,  and  every  ceiling  rose  and  separate 
switch  has  an  iron  box  around  it,  so  that  from  the  main  switch- 
board to  the  ceiling  ro.-.e-  the  system  is  enclosed  in  iron.     I  issued 

^cations  to  six  of  the  leading  firms  of  contractors  who  had 
had  experience  of  iron  barrel  work,  with  the  result  that  the 
average  price  of  the  teuders  was  rather  higher  than  that  required 
by  the  same  firms  for  wood  casing  work. 

Unarrnoured  interior  conduits  are,  in  my  opinion,  superior  in 
many  respects  to  wood  casing  ;  but  they,  in  common  with  wood 
citing,  are  likely  to  cause  trouble  from  tire  in  the  event  of 
tWIKtum  getting  to  them.  We  have  had  no  experience  on  this 
matter  in  England  worth  relying  upon  ;  but  in  America  much 
experience  has  been  gained  iu  the  use  of  interior  conduits,  both 
armoured  and  plain.  1  find,  on  consulting  the  Electric  Fire  Rules 
of  tlie  Iii-p'-riu.n  Department  of  the  Associated  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Companies  of  Boston,  dated  March,  181*5,  the  following 

-,  which  may  help  to  throw  some  light  on  the  matter: — 

"  1.  That  tubes  or  conduits  are-  to  be  considered  merely  as 
li  race-ways,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  insulation 
"  between  wire  and  wire,  or  between  wire  and  ground. 

u  2.  That  both  plain  and  brass  armoured  conduits  are  not 
u  deemed  sufficient  to  resist  destruction  from  an  arc — 
*;  forming  between   two  wires  in  the  same  conduit — 
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(i  ami  that   therefore  only  one   wire  in  a  conduit  is 

**  allowed. 
"3.  When  heavy  iron  barrel  is  used  (plain  or  insulated),  that 

"  two  wires — or  three  wires  on  a  three-wire  system— 

"  may  be  drawn  into  the  same  tube. 
"  4.  That  the  mass  of  iron  in  a  heavy  iron  tube  heals  slowly 

'■and  tends  to  cool  down  the  are— forming  between 

"  wires  in  conduit— and  prevents  it  musing  heating 

"  until  the  fuses  let  go  and  cut  off  the  current." 
From  these  extracts  it  would  appear  that  interior  conduit- 
are  no  safer  from  fire  than  wood  casing,  and,  in  fact,  require 
the  same  precautions  as  regaids  the  separation  of  the  wires. 
Also,  experience  points  to  the  use  of  stout  metal  pipes  as  the 
safest  possible  form  of  conduit.  And,  further,  since  conduits  are 
not  regarded  as  insulation  between  the  wire  and  ground,  that 
there  is  no  special  advantage  in  insulating  the  interior  of  the 
tubes.  In  fact,  the  insulation  should  be  on  the  wires  themselves, 
and  not  on  the  conduits.  Of  course  it  is  advisable  to  bush  the 
mouth  of  iron  tubes  at  the  distribution  and  drawing-in  boxes,  so 
as  to  avoid  damage  to  the  covering  of  the  wire. 

It  has  been  urged  that  metal  pipes  are  likely  to  sweat,  and 
thus  cause  trouble  from  rust  destroying  the  insula) inn,  I  have 
not  found  this  to  be  so,  but  I  can  see  the  possibility.  Perhaps 
I  owe  immunity  to  my  practice  of  painting  the  insides  of  the 
tubes.  In  places  where  there  is  probability  of  condensation  I 
prefer  to  use  concentric  lead-covered  cables. 

A  conduit  system  is  said  to  offer  facilities  for  withdrawing 
wires  for  examination.  This  may  l>e  >o  sometimes,  no  doubt ;  but 
as  a  rule  I  assume  it  to  be  by  no  means  desirable  to  interfere 
with  the  wiring,  because  of  the  rliance  of  damaging  the 
rubber. 

There  is  a  simplicity  about  concentric  wiring  which  commend- 
it  to  all  engineers,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  Regulations  do  not  permit  of  its  general  use  on  premises 
of  consumers  supplied  direct  from  central  stations.  Such  a  system 
gives,  at  least,  ns  much  protection  from  fire  as  any  other,  for  it 
may  be  made  both  water-  and  fire-proof,  like  stoul    iron  barrel  ; 
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and  it  has  tlie  adraatage  of  lessening  (lie  number  of  fuses  and  Mr  - 
main  switches  by  one-half. 

Mr.  N.  Mavur,  in  my  Opinion,  lias  nol  exaggerated  the  safety 
of  concentric  wiring  when  he  says  that  "a  short-circuit  in  a 
"  concentric  main  must  burn  out  the  controlling  fuse."  1  do  not 
see  how  it  can  fail  to  do  so,  and  that  quickly,  too,  because  the 
intensity  of  the  leak  between  the  two  wires  is  continually  increas- 
ing, and  must  result  in  a  complete  short-circuit  if  the  fuse  does 
not  go.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  a  burn-out  in  an  iron 
tube  may  melt  a  hole  in  the  iron,  especially  if  the  fuse  be 
defective  and  the  pressure  of  supply  be  high,  I  have  recently 
seen  a  piece  cut  out  of  a  large  concentric  feeder  encased  in  iron 
tube  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  which  a  short-circuit 
between  the  inner  and  outer  conductors  burnt  a  half-inch  hole 
through  the  iron.  The  pressure  was  about  2,OU0  alternating 
vol U,  and  the  power  available  was  certainly  400,000  watts.  In 
houses  there  is  much  less  chance  of  damaging  iron  pipes,  since 
the  pressure  is  usually  limited  to  alwut  110  volts,  and  the  power 
in  any  one  circuit  is  comparatively  small. 

Fo*  mining  work,  in  most  cases,  there  is  no  form  of  cabin  to 
compare  with  a  concentric  one,  and  I  have  used  the  type  largely. 

Now,  is  it  possible  that  the  cost  of  wiring  can  be  reduced? 
Present  prices  are  too  high,  and  yet  they  often  are  unremunera- 
tive.  Put  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  uniformity  of  practice, 
and  the  fact  that  many  contractors  make  their  own  details  instead 
of  buying  standard  types  of  large  manufacturing  companies.  The 
attempts  made  by  the  exponents  of  concentric  wiring  to  standardise 
the  details  of  the  system  are  deserving  of  the  best  thanks  of  both 
the  profession  and  the  public,  for  they  all  make  for  cheapness 
without  lowering  the  quality  of  the  work.  I  think  we  must  look 
to  some  development  of  concentric  wiring  to  solve  the  problem  of 
a  cheap  and  safe  standard  system. 

Comparing  wood  casing,  interior  conduits,  and  concentric 
wiring,  each  seems  to  have  certain  advantages;  but  it  appears  to 
be  more  than  probable  that  the  use  of  220-volt  lamps  will  tend  to 

•  urage  the  use  of  wood  casing.  Interior  conduits,  when  built 
up  of  iron  tubes,  are  specially  suitable  for  use  in  new  building.-, 
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■ad  ooseentric  wiring  has  a  large  future  before  it  when  the  1* 
of  Trade  restrictions  are  modified. 

Mi.    W.     A.    TiiAMKN     [cuiinnunicateil] :  I    Lave    had    some 
BipSTMBCfl    of    Mr.    Mavor's    system    of    (_'.('.    wiring, 
over  the  last  four  years,  having  carried  out  some  eight  or  ten 
installations  with  it,  amounting  to  an  approximate  total  of  1,300 
incandescent    lamps.       These    installations    comprise    facto) 
pottery  works,  private    booses,  places  of  amusement,  laundi 
and  even  gas  works.      In  one  installation  the  wires  and  cables 
were  armoured  throughout,  but  in  (he  others  this  has  not  been 
dune.       The    objection  has  been  raised   by    some    speaker.-; 
aailfi  can    be   driven  into  ('.('.  wire,  causing  short-circuits.      Of 
eouiSH    nails  eau    tlso    he   driven    through    wood   easing  ju- 
easily,  but   they  may  not  in   that  case   directly    cause   a    short- 
circuit.      It  appears  to  me,  however,   that    tin*   damage   ca 
t'V    B    nail    snot  li>    develop    immediately    into    a    short-cii 

jxg  (In-  eut-out  to  fuse,  and  making  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  set  matters  right  before  ilie  lights  can  again  be  started.  In 
all  probability  more  electric  fires  occur  through  leakages  (in 
installations  carried  nut  on  the  ordinary  two-wire  system)  than 
tlurougli  short-circuits.  In  the  C.C.  system  it  appears  to  me 
(o  he  practically  impossible  to  cause  a  fire  in  this  way.  Any 
leakage  is  of  necessity  internal,  and  cannot  start  combustion 
outside  tile  conductor.  If  the  cable  is  armoured,  it  cannot  be 
damaged  by  nails. 

Again,  the  system  is  one  which  may  W  regarded  as  absolutely 
water-tight,  so  that  it  is  particularly  fitted  for  damp  platan 

I  have  used  i lie  system  with  great  caution,  going  on  step  hy 
step,  but  in  every  case  I  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  1 1  > ■  - 
results  obtained. 

No  doubt  improvements  may  be  made  in  details  from  time 
to  (niie,  but  the  system  as  it  stands  is  already  complete  and  easy 
to  use.  The  fact  that  om>  can  do  away  almost  entirely  with 
carpenters  is  a  very  great  point  also  in  its  favour.  If  tbi*  syst.-m 
uf  wiring  could  be  generally  introduced,  the  fitting  up  of  houses 
with  electric  light  would  become  work  for  plumbers  aud  gas- 
fitters  rather  Hum  for  carpenters  and  so-called  wiremeu. 
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The  system  geaentllj  baa  given  such  complete  satisfaction  \n 
that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  cannot  be  used  universally 
in  eonneetion  with  all  cent  ml  station  supplies.  "With  alternat- 
ing-current supplies,  of  course,  it  is  an  nay  matter  to  arrange 
tliis  l.iy  means  of  transformers,  a-  ha-  already  been  suggested; 
but  In  low-tension  continuous-current  I  lav --wire  aetarad 
unless  tlie  middle  wire  is  earthed — it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
DM  it.  Tlie  recent  decision  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade  to  allow  the 
middle  wire  to  be  earthed  remove*  the  difficulty  to  a  large 
extent,  but  it  is  still  feared  by  many  engineers  that  there  will 
be  a  sufficient  difference  of  potential  between  various  houses  on 
a  network  as  to  cause  some  little  trouble  by  electrolysis,  1 
■  lu  not  think  that  this  trouble  will  prove  a  real  one.  All  our 
experiences  of  eh'ctrolvtie  troubles  are  in  cases  where  the 
ige  current  is  one  of  considerable  difference  of  potential  at 
tin-  points  of  leakage;  but  on  the  middle  wire  of  a  three-wire 
no  there  can  be  no  differences  of  potential  between  Hie 
most  remote  parts  of  the  net  work  unless  the  two  sides  are  out 
<>f  balance,  and  even  in  that  case  these  differences  must  he  very 
small.  If  the  Board  of  Trade  will  allow  earthing  of  the  middle 
wire,  say  at  nil  Seeding  points  instead  of  at  the  generating 
station,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.   Kj.nnkth  J.  T.UUUNT    [commit aiaitid} :    As  having  the  Mr. 

L  JO  UrTBlil. 

honour  to  represent  one  of  those  much-abused  institutions,  the 
fire  insurance  offices  of  London,  than  are  one  or  two  point-  in 
connection  with  the  two  very  valuable  papers  on  the  electric 
wiring  question  by  Messrs.  Bathurst  and  Muvor  which  1  think 
are  worth  calling  attention  to.  At  the  outset,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  purely  electrical  view  of  au  installation, 
and  the  same  considered  from  an  insurance  standpoint  (a* 
regards  tire  risk),  are  two  very  different  things;  and  hence  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  for  any  insurance  inspector  to  lay  down 
any  hard-and-fast  line  as  regards  this  or  that  system  of  wiring. 
The  first  point,  that  has  struck  rne  in  reading  the  iwopapei 
that  the  writer.-  BriK,  perhaps  DM  severe  in  their  strictures  as 
regards  wood  ca-iti^,  and  do  not  refer  tit  the  great  amount  of 
excellent  work  that  has   been  done  on  the   two-wire   system  in 
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this  very  way;  many  of  which  installations  are  running  as  well 
at  the  present  day  as  when  put  up  some  five  or  six  year*  ago. 
At  the  same  time,  it  it  aseless  bo  ignore  tbe  &d  that  wood 
casing  is  worse  than  useless  under  certain  conditions,  and  hence 
I  think  that  the  conduit  system  introduced  hj  Mr.  Hal  hurst  is 
unquestionably  a  step  in  tbe  right  direction.  From  a  series  of 
experiments  with  the  tubes  on  my  own  installation  (only  5tt 
volts,  it  is  true,  off  accumulators'),  I  Knil,  first,  that  it  is  practically 
i i ii permeable  to  wet ;  second,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tire  it  by  any 
ordinary  electrical  mishap.  Of  course  it  will  burn  if  put  in  the 
tire,  but  the  only  way  I  have  been  able  to  actually  fire  it  is  by 
starting  an  arc  between  two  carbons  inside  tbe  tube  and  allow- 
ing it  to  burn  itself  out;  under  these  circumstances  wood  easing 
would  have  done  no  better,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  As  regards 
the  objection  that  has,  I  believe,  been  taken  that  nails  can  be 
driven  through  it,  surely  the  same  applies  to  \\mnl  e;isiug, 
eonipo  tubing,  or  anything  short  of  iron  gas  barrel,  which  latter 
system  of  wiring  certainly  embodies  the  several  defects 
mentioned  in  Mr,  Hat  hurst's  paper. 

Turning  to  the  concentric  system,  I  mosl  say  that  from  a 
tire  point  of  view  it  is  very  good;  but,  unfortunately,  every 
system  on  this  principle  with  which  I  am  acquainted  compels 
the  use  of  certain  special  fittings,  and  hence  is  not  applicable  in 
the  general  sense.  The  worst  feature,  is  undoubtedly,  that  it  is 
of  course  absolutely  inadmissible  on  continuous  mains,  owing 
to  the  earthed  outer;  hence  its  use  is  practically  restricted  to 
plant  installations  and  alternating  circuits  (with  an  equalising 
transformer  if  supplied  from  a  sub-station).  With  regard  to 
the  fusing  question,  1  am  quite  sure  that  an  installation  may  be 
'■■■r-jK.M'l  as  well  as  under-fused.  An  unnecessary  multiplication 
or  fuses  only  lowers  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  whole 
without  any  corresponding  advantage;  hence,  if  the  installation 
is  divided  into  small  circuits,  fr>  put  in  a  fuse  at  every  change 
ol  section  in  the  wiring  appears  to  be  worse  than  useless.  At 
the  same  time,  flexihles  should  be  protected,  and  it  should  not  be 
possible  to  tind  (as  I  have  recently)  B  35('40  flexible  pro- 
teeted   by  a   40-ampere  fuse.      What  is  wanted   appears  to  me 
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tc  be,  first,  a  fuse  fitting  that  shall  not  lend  itself  to  the  '",r"- I';,,  ml 
Auction  of  any  substance  other  than  fuse  wire,  if  the  latter  t» 
not  handy  when  the  fuse  goe*  (this  i>  met  in  the  O.C.  concentric 
system);  and,  secondly,  some  system  of  wiring  in  which  the 
liiil  attain  is  contained  in  the  cable,  but  which  (until  the 
i lay  when  earthing  is  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Trade)  has  both 
poles  insulated,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  applicable  to 
ordinary  fittings.  * 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  point  in  connection  with  installation 
work  which  I  trust  1  may  touch  upon,  viz.,  that  I  fear  insurance 
companies  pay  far  more  attention  to  the  insulation  teal  than  the 
quality  of  the  work.  Of  course  a  good  test  between  poles  and  to 
earth  is  all  right  from  a  supply  point,  but  it  does  do(  -how 
defective  jointing,  or,  if  the  place  is  dry,  inferior  wiring;  nor  do 
how  these  fflW  to  be  discovered,  for  unsoldered  joints  and 
bare  copper  in  a  dry  situation  would  give  a  fair  result.  My  own 
idea  of  wiring  is  to  wire  with  insulated  cable  on  insulators,  BO  as 
to  get  air  insulation  wherever  practicable,  have  all  joints  in  view, 
and  work  on  the  distribution  system  in  fairly  small  circuits 
throughout.  Of  one  thing  I  feel  sure— that,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  insurance  companies  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
electrical  engineers,  and,  wtii-n  a  difficulty  arises,  to  endeavour  to 
settle  it  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  both. 

Mr.  1'.  I.  Unwix  (of  Elliott's  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham)  Xi  i 
|  c'jimii"  nn-'t/fl  \ ;  I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Mayor's 
paper  on  his  system  of  wiring,  and,  having  had  practical 
experience  of  the  same  on  a  rather  large  scale,  possibly 
this  may  be  of  interest  to  the  meeting.  Nearly  two  y 
aga  a  lighting  plant  was  put  down  at  these  works,  which 
are  chiefly  rolling  mills,  consisting  of  lights  equivalent  to  about 
5,000  8-candle-power  lamps,  partly  arcs,  partly  150-caD.dle-powei 
incaudescents,  and  partly  small  incandescents.  The  whole  of  this 
system,  which  covers  about  four  miles  of  wiring,  ramifying  in  all 
directions  over  6  acres  oF  ground,  was  carried  out  on  the 
concentric  ? ystem ;  the  mains  being  underground  throughout, 
and  branches  overhead  in  the  various  mills,  No  casing  has  been 
nsed  ii  any  part,  the  wires  being  strung  along  tie  rods  and  oleated 
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u|>  Hkc  gas  pipe.     During  nearly  two  years*  experience  of  this 

filiation,  not  the  Slightest  hitch  or  interruption  to  the  working 
lias  been  occasioned  at  any  time  by  defects  in  the  wiring  or 
mains,  and  the  insulation  resistance  is  as  high  as  when  the  plant 
w.i-  ted-     Slight  defects  have  occurred  in  electroliers  not 

supplied  by  Me-i-.  Mavor  &  I'oulson. 

I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  the  system,  and  have  no  connection 
witfa    it    in    any    way.    excepting    that    it    appeals   to   ine,   as   a 

hmiffllJ  engineer,  as  I  lirsi-class  aBgEOWriag  device;  lull  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  more  general ly  adopted  in  the 
electrical  trades,  danger  from  tire  and  partial  short-circuits  would 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and   that   the  era  of  the   '"jerry"  wiring 

'  met  or  would  receive  the  most  serious  blow  to  its  prosperity 
that  could  well  lie  devised,  ft  is  not  necessary  to  eularge  upon 
tin-  resultant  advantages  to  electrical  engineers,  and  to  the  trade 

I  Mkofei  which  would  naturally  follow  in  the  steps  of  the 
abolition  or  decrease  of  ■"jerry  *  wiring. 

It  ni;iv  nan  audacious  to  say  that  short-circuits  cannot  occur 
in  a  wiring  lystem,  either  partially  or  otherwise,  but  1  am  able  to 
fully  oontirm  Mr.  flavor  in  this  respect.  If  any  short  does 
occur,  the  Esse  protect in-  the  line  in  question  blows  at  imee; 
defective  fittings  have  caused  this  occasionally  in  these  works,  but 
never  defective  wiring.  Finally,  I  trust  the  day  may  not  he  fur 
distant  when  the  Board  of  Trade  may  see  their  way  to  permit  a 
in  with  one  side  earthed  to  come  into  more  general  use. 
I 'nt  even  now  any  engineer  interested  in  works  or  ship  lighting 
might  make  himself  fully  conversant  with  the  details  >>l~  the 
eoaoentric  system, 
■i  Mr,  F.  BaTBDBBT.  in  reply,  said  :  Owing  to  the  discussion  having 

been  mere  upon  the  general  considerations  governing  the  question 
of  wiring  than  upon  the  particular  points  advanced  in  the  papers 
rend,  I  would  ask  to  be  excused  from  taking  the  criticisms  serin! i in, 
and  he  allowed  to  reply  to  the  various  points  raised  as  they  fall  to 
place  from  a  reconsideration  of  my  paper.  Those  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  diseosstoti  seem  to  have  left  our  points — or,  if  I  may 
speak  in  metaphor,  our  "fang.-." — severely  alone,  perhaps  under 
the  impression  thai  Mr.  Mavor  and  myself  would  ultimately  settle 
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OUi'  particurlar  differences and  1  >ecome  as  of  one  mind,  in  accordance  u, 
with  the  fashion  recently  sot  for  us  by  the  two  boa  constrictors  in  i  he 
Zoological  Gardens.  The  incident  T  refer  to  is  probably  still  within 
remembrance.  An  analysis  ot*  the  criticism  will  show  that  the 
economical  rather  than  the  technical  side  of  the  question  has 
been  taken  throughout.  Starting  with  my  five  cardinal  points 
for  good  wiring — safety,  durability,  convenience,  accessibility,  and 
economy — although  convenience  bfta,  in  some  small  measure, 
been  touched  upon,  the  two  last  points  are  the  only  ones  that 
really  stand  questioned. 

Taking  accessibility  first,  perhaps  tin*  main  criticism-  axe  at 
once  removed  when  I  state  that  I  use  this  word  mainly  in  the 
suase  of  reliability.    Conductors  are  not  to  be  pulled  in  and  out 

pt  in  the  case  of  mishap  (and  no  one  surely  can  gainsay  the 
fact  that  electric  wiring  of  all  kinds  is  exposed  to  trouble);  and  I 
maintain  that  it  is  a  factor  of  great  reliance,  and  even  of  paramount 
imjjortance,  to  feel  that  it  is  poasiMe  to  remove  or  replace  electric 
conductors  without  any  disturbance  of  their  surroundings.  It  was 
Mr.  Cor  let  t,  I  think,  who  said  he  thought  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  prejudice  shown  about  burying  wood-caused  enclosed 
wires  directly  in  plaster,  and  argued  that  we  had  never  yet  heard 
of  householders  complaining  of  the  "  inaccessibility  *  of  their  gas 
pipes  !  Perhaps  not,  but  I  tliink  his  point  fails  in  application.  A 
gas  pipe  under  ordinary  conditions    will  not  allow  more  than  a 

■  ;:i  quantity  ~>\'  gaa  to  pass  through  it,  ami  no  matter  bow 
many  banters  you  put  on  to  it,  or  other  orifices  which  are  made, 
the  flow  of  gas  can  never  damage  the  pipe.  To  compare  nn 
insulated  wire  with  a  gas  pipe,  the  thin  insulating  coat  represents 
the  piji'-  itself,  whilst  the  copper  conductor  represents  the  p?v 
This  kind  of  "orifice"  will  carry  as  much  current  as  you  will  give 
it,  and  with  immediate  injury  to  the  insulating  sheath  or  *  pipe.*' 
In  fact,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  destroy  both,  Tf  gas  pipe-  had  an 
unfortunate  facility  for  "leaking"  or  "bursting"  upon  the 
slightest  provocation— say  upon  the  appearance  of  moisture,  or  an 
icipat  ed  extra  consumption— should  we  not  have  complaints } 
AVixild  not  every  gas  pipe  have  to  be  accessible?  The  conditions 
governing  gas  piping  and  electric  wiring  are  in  this  particular 
diametrically  opposed. 
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Severs]  speakers  have  intimated  the  necessity  of  watching  and 
controlling  the  work  of  irresponsible  workmen  or  contractors: 
have  any  suggested  a  "check"  which  is  more  legitimate  or 
satisfactory  than  "  nree.-.sibility  "  ? 

From  the  other  point  of  view,  the  growth  of  electrical  applica- 
tion  is  so  rapid,  and,  so  far,  almost  untouched,  that  if  we  are  to 
recognise  the  demand  of  our  supply  stations  for  a  ,;  day  load,"  and 
liave  any  regard  for  the  convenience  as  well  as  the  pockets  of  our 
customers,  we  ought  to  give  them  "  accessible  "  wiring,  so  that 
any  possible  and  legitimate  requirements  can  be  met,  and  later 
alterations  effected  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  inconvenience, 
and  expense. 

I  submit  nay  point   that  every  electric  conductor  in  lion- 
wiring  should  advisably  be  "accessible." 

Turning  to  "  economy,"  this  is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question,  and  is  the  dcemon  I  shall  struggle  with. 

It  appears  at  least  to  be  tacitly  admitted  that  wood  casing  is 
technically  wrong  and  undesirable,  although  its  cheapness  and 
ready  convenience  is,  in  some  quarters,  considered  to  outweigh  its 
immediate  or  prospective  disadvantages.  As  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  the  technical  defects  incident  to  its  use  and  employment, 
those  M  conservatives "  who  still  pin  their  faith  to  it  have 
questioned  "  conduit  methods  "  on  the  score  of  economy.  I  will 
try  and  rebut  their  statements* 

These  critics  all  admit  the  mischievous  and  harmful  com- 
mercial conditions  now  obtaining  in  the  electric  wiring  industry, 
anil,  in  face  of  the  complaints  rife  from  every  section  of  it,  they 
could  Indeed  hardly  do  otherwise,  1  believe  we  have,  reached  the 
turning-point  when  inquiry  into  our  present  methods  must  and 
will  be  made ;  for,  in  spite  of  an  enlarging  commercial  field,  it  can 
almost  be  said  that  no  one  is  deriving  any  benefit. 

The  wireman  complains  that  he  cannot  make  a  "  living  wage," 
and  is  being  ousted  by  inferior  workmen ;  wood-casing  manu- 
facturers say  they  make  casing  without  profit,  and  simply  in  order 
to  keep  their  moulding  machines  full  of  work  ;  the  porcelain 
manufacturers  are  combining  in  an  endeavour  to  keep  up  even 
present  prices ;  whilst  the  sum-total  effect  is  being  most  seriously 
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felt  by  the  electrical  supply  houses,  who  are  asked  to  make  Mr 
cheaper  fittings  and  extend  longer  credit.  These  conditions 
must  be  faced  and  a  solution  found,  I  contend  that  the  principle 
we  have  heretofore  been  working  upon  is  incorrect.  We  have 
been  using  wood  casing  and  metal  pipes,  and,  by  so  doing,  have 
not  only  introduced  unnecessary  difficulties  and  troubles,  but  have 
crippled  ourselves  commercially.  For  want  of  any  suitable  pro- 
tecting medium  we  have  had  to  adhere  to  highly  insulated, 
.-ustlv,  and  expensive  wire  (rightly,  perhaps,  so  far);  but,  as  a 
principle,  we  have  insisted  upon  having  electric  conductors  in- 
sulated so  that  they  could  practically  look  after  themselves, 
without  receiving  anything  beyond  a  slight  mechanical  protection 
from  the  supporting  or  surrounding  medium.  We  have  now 
nearly  exhausted  the  demand  for  wiring  which  comes  from  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  any  price  they  are  asked,  and  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  pinch  and  necessity  of  "  lower  cost "  wiring.  I  hold  that 
wood  casing  or  ordinary  metallic  piping  is  impotent  to  meet  these 
conditions.  Take  the  cost  per  point  to  a  contractor  for  wiring  a 
certain  building  as,  say,  10s.  per  point  (this  is  for  the  wiring 
only,  without  fittings),  the  analysis  of  this  cost  will  probably  be, 
approximately — 

Is.  6d.  for  wood  casing  and  accessories  ; 

4s.  i iil.  for  wire  and  jointing  material ; 

4s,  Od,  for  labour  of  erection. 
Casing  is  the  lowest  item,  whilst  labour  and  wire  come  out  about 
equal.  My  contention  is  that  it  is  advantageous  to  the  contractor 
to  employ  methods  which  will  reduce  the  labour  item,  and 
perhaps  also  the  inn  item,  even  if  the  other  one  remaining — 
"  casing,"  or  other  supporting  material — is  thereby  increased. 
If  using  the  plain  insulating  conduit  now  before  you,  the  above 
work  will  cost,  say — 

3s.  for  insulating  tubing  and  accessories ; 

3a.  for  wire }  and  from 

2s.  to  3s.  for  labour  of  erection . 
The  special  twin  wire  to  be  used  is  listed  at  prices  25  per  cent, 
lower   than  the   ordinary  400-megohm  quality,   and  contractors 
can   testify  to   the    satisfaction   it  gives,  and  the  labour-saving 
VOL.  xxv.  12 
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possibility  of  conduit  methods.  1  am  speaking  from  what  has 
already  been  done,  and  stand  by  the  statement  that  contractors 
can  buy  plain  tubing  and  special  twin  conductor  wire  together 
at  the  same  cost  as  ordinary  wire,  so  that  the  cost  of  wood  casing 
is  entirely  saved. 

Technically  considered,  wiring  of  this  nut  are  must,  on  fair 
examination,  admittedly  be,  at  all  points,  xaperwr  to  that  em- 
ploying wood  casing;  practically,  it  has  distinctly  proved  itself 
so  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  making  its  reputation  in  England. 
I  will  at  tins  point,  and  for  the  moment,  admit  the  criticism 
which  can  be  made  that  this  tube  is  not  "  nail-proof,"  and  that 
specially  insulated  wire  is  employed.  The  principle  followed, 
however,  is  that  of  insulating  conductors  sufficiently  to  look  after 
the  voltage  upon  them,  and  providing  for  their  protection  a 
btttir  aixl  more  complete  surrounding  material. 

.Mr.  Rawlings  has  suggested  that  the  plain  insulating  tube 
should  be  flexible.  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  because  my 
experience  dictates  that,  for  ordinary  wiring  at  least,  a  rigid 
conduit  is  preferable.  There  are  exceptional  cases  where 
"  flexibility "  can  save  labour  and  cutting  away,  but  even  this 
advantage  is  doubtful,  for  "accessibility  "  is  lost,  I  can  conceive 
no  conduit  which  is  "  flexible,"  nail-  and  water-proof,  and  insu- 
lating. The  nearest  approach  is  the  flexible  hose  used  in  steam- 
fitting  work,  and  which  is  designed  to  work  with  a  pressure  inside. 
Setting  aside  the  consideration  of  cost,  and  other  disadvantages, 
the  problem  is  how  to  make  a  flexible  conduit  nail-proof.  This 
requirement  seems  to  indicate  that  the  material  should  be  as 
hard  as  iron,  which,  again,  is  incompatible  with  any  great 
degree  of  flexibility. 

Several  speakers  advocate  that  iron  piping  is  preferable  to 
wood  casing  from  the  fact  that  it  affords  better  mechanical 
protection.  1  was  glad  to  hear  one  engineer  at  least — Mr. 
Campbell  Swinton — say  his  experience  made  him  believe  that 
iron  piping  led  to  as  much,  and  even  worse  trouble,  electrically, 
than  wood  casing.  Many  well-known  contractors  have  personally 
told  me  of  the  troubles  they  have  already  experienced  with  ban 
pipe:  some  of  these   faults   toe  caused   elect rolyticaliy;  others, 
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ni  the  damage  done  to  the  rubber  insulating  material  on  the  >|r. 
conductors  by  excess  of  oil  used  when  screwing  up  the  couplings 
of  pipe  length  ;  others,  of  mechanical  injury  to  wires  whilst  being 
drawn  in;  but,  strange  to  say,  they  have  in  this  room,  before  their 
brother  contractors,  preferred  to  remain  silent.  Surely  it  is 
l>etter  to  face  the  question  here,  and  find  solution,  rather  than 
wait  until  the  public  themselves  decide  whether  or  no  there  is 
i ■iiune  to  find  fault  with  it,  or  that  it  creates  a  "danger  *  aspect  ? 
I  must  again,  perhaps,  be  content  to  wait  until  time  shall  prove 
my  contentions  technically.  Economically,  however,  they  have 
no  ground  to  stand  upon;  they  canuot,  if  following  their  present 
Hues,  give  a  system  of  iron  piping  with  two,  or  even  one  insulated 
copper  wire  inside  it,  and  compete  in  price  with  ordinary  gas 
piping. 

Although  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  this  can  be  achieved 
with  an  insulating  tube  system,  and  even  if  this  tube  has  to  be 
iroiirarmoartd  tlirougliout  its  length. 

Whilst  one  or  two  speakers  have  doubted  the  necessity  of 
placing  an  interior  insulation  on  the  inside  of  an  iron  pipe,  and 
for  the  moment  disregarding  the  obvious  reasons  which  must 
sanction  audi  practice,  none  of  them  have  attempted  to  refute  its 
advisability  on  technical  grounds  (it  may  be  necessary  to  except 
Mr  Dykes,  who  was  coming  to  this  point  when  the  time-closure 
cut  short  his  remarks) ;  so  we  can  take  it  that,  if  it  is  doing 
no  actual  good  there,  it  is  at  least  doing  no  harm.  The  main 
fault  in  their  eyes  is  that  it  adds  extra  cost.  It  will  be  allowed 
that  a  lining  prevents  mechanical  damage  to  the  wire,  and 
increases  the  facility  with  which  wires  can  be  drawn  in.  It 
prevents  internal  condensation,  and  so  obviates  the  presence  of 
moisture  aud  consequent  rust.  It  'must,  therefore,  tend  to 
preserve  the  conductors  under  more  favourable  conditions.  The 
insulating  coating  being  under  the  iron  pipe  is  not  liable  to  any 
chance  mechanical  injury,  and  therefore  some  sort  and  thickin-^ 
of  insulation  can  always  be  depended  upon.  In  other  words, 
insulation  i»  added  to  the  conductors.  Does  not  this  fact  of  being 
able  to  preserve  some  insulating  material  intact  under  all 
circumstances    tell    against    those   who   advoesn  >v    high 
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insulation  on  the  wire  itself?  I  say  this  in  spite  of  Professor 
Ayrton's  predilection.  These  same  advocates  will  not  gainsay 
the  statement  that  the  wireman's  boot  can  in  a  moment  make 
away  with  any  number  of  "  megohms  "  asserted  for  the  quality  of 
the  wire,  whilst  it  is  being  put  up. 

My  statement  as  to  the  actual  insulation  this  particular 
interior  lining  does  give  to  conductors  within  it,  and  the  voltage 
it  can  stand  without  breaking  down,  as  well  as  its  shielding  and 
subduing  effect  in  the  case  of  a  short-circuit,  1  can  only 
accentuate  by  asking  those  interested  to  verify  by  test.  Two 
million  lamp*  are  making  this  test  in  other  countries.  So  much 
for  technical  reasons  for  advocating  insulated  iron  pipes. 

If  economy  is  sought,  the  co-operation  of  the  wire  manufact  uivr 
must  be  invited.  Without  arguing  the  fact  that  the  present 
quality  wire  has  primarily  been  designed  to  look  after  itself,  and 
that  instances  have  been  given  by  which  its  possibilities  in  thi* 
respect  can  bij  proved,  and  admitting  that  the  present  type  of 
insulated  wire  is  as  near  the  margin  of  efficiency  as  it  should  be, 
consistently  for  present  methods,  it  can  be  urged  that  other  types 
can,  and  should,  be  found. 

Have  those  who  cry  out  against  permitting  lower  insulation 
wires  ever  considered  their  own  practice ?  Have  these  critics 
ever  protested  against  the  use  of  the  ordinary  flexible  cord  ?  The 
insulation  test  on  this  (excepting  the  vulcanised  variety)  could 
not  be  taken  in  water,  and  probably  gives  300  megohms  in  open- 
air  conditions.  The  insulating  medium  is  a  thin  strip  of  pure 
ruhber  secured  by  a  cotton  covering.  Oftentimes  the  rubber  is  a 
cnvering  only  in  name.  Yet  experience  surely  sanctions  its  iiw, 
and  admits  its  convenience  and  economy.  Do  these  critics 
remonstrate  because  they  find  commercial  exigencies  make  it 
convenient  to  put  further  trial  on  this  thin  insulation  by  hanging 
a  three-  or  four-pound  weight  at  the  end  of  each  cord  in  the  shape 
of  lamp-holder  and  shade  ?  What  do  they  say  to  its  further 
aggravation  by  passing  it  over  a  number  of  friction  pulleys  in 
adjustable  fittings  ?  The  present  stress  of  competition  is  notice- 
ably increasing  the  amount  of  flexible  cord  being  used,  and  my 
critics  must  notice  that   single   lamps  are  rapidly  changing  into 
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three-  or  four-light  cluster*.  The  development  of  this  practice  Mr. 
may  not  prove  that  it  is  right,  or  even  desirable,  but  I  maintain  it 
does  point  to  the  possibility  of  getting  away  from  the  "  megohm  " 
variety  of  wire.  What  harm,  I  ask,  can  result,  even  if  wires  of  no 
better  insulation  are  installed  in  an  armoured  insulating  tube 
which  can  look  after  them  mechanically  and  electrically,  and  in 
which  any  short-circuit  it  is  possible  to  make  under  practical 
conditions  is  rendered  innocuous  ?  Insulated  wires  less  costly, 
but  equally  as  serviceable  and  effective  when  in  protecting  tubes, 
can,  I  assert,  be  produced.  Have  a  good  and  serviceable  insulation, 
by  all  means;  but  the  question  which  should  be  settled,  perhaps 
with  wive  manufacturers,  insurance  men,  and  wiring  contractors 
in  joint  conference,  IS,  Where  is  the  mtan  which  meets  the 
requirement  of  efficiency  with  the  commercial  demand  for 
economy  ?  Safety,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  least  question,  because 
it  can  be  provided  for  by  using  an  insulating  tube. 

Once  this  question  of  wire  is  settled,  we  see  the  gain  of  further 
advantages  from  conduit  methods.  A  small  twin  conductor  i- 
*  in  ployed  which  requires  a  tube  of  smaller  orifice  for  the 
conveyance  of  electricity  than  is  required  for  the  conveyance  of 
gas,  taking  light  for  light  capacity.  An  armoured  insulating  tube 
creates  the  possibility  of  a  large  labour-saving  factor,  for  sliding 
couplings  and  cemented  joints  can  be  used,  and  will  make  a 
water-tight  electric  system.  Screwed  couplings  are  rendered 
necessary  in  gas  piping,  so  as  to  successfully  resist  the  internal 
pressure. 

Working  on  centre  of  distribution  methods  we  shall  find  that 
only  g-inch  and  f-ineh  tubes  need  be  used,  for  all  twin  conductors 
up  to  5-  or  6-auqiere  capacity  will  go  into  the  former,  and  up  to 
10-12-ainpere  capacity  in  the  latter.  Sub-mains  can  feed  In  mi 
main  fuse  and  distributing  boards  in  ,^-inch,  or  perhaps  1-inch, 
tubes.  The  bugbear  of  wood  easing— the  difficulty  of  estimating 
labour — will  be  removed,  because  the  conduit  wiremen  will  put  up 
tubes  by  contract  per  foot  run,  as  is  now  being  done  with  gas 
piping.  Tenders  for  work  will  then  become  comparable  with  one 
another. 

Mi.  Gdipel   baa   rightly  accentuated   the   importance  of  the 
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outlet  points ;  and  all  will.  I  think,  admit  the  advantage  of  Of 

I  ill  insulating  box,  armoured  where  neeessary,  which  is  equally 
applicable  either  for  jointing — although  taped  joints  will  be 
unnecessary — or  for  the  insertion  of  branch  connecting  blocks, 
b  witches,  wall  plugs,  and  even  ceiling  roses.  .Mr.  Wall  is- Jones 
has  rather  taken  the  words  out  of  my  mouth  when  he  said  we 
had  passed  through  a  wood  age,  a  stone  or  earthenware  age,  and 
were  now  in  the  insulated  iron  age.  There  is  no  need  to  employ 
the  "little  cheese-headed  screws"  so  justly  criticised  by  Mr. 
Mavor,  but  soldered  or  mechanical  connections  can  be  made  as 
desired  under  screws,  upon  which  the  wireman  will  exert 
strength  and  not  his  skill.  I  would  also  like  to  support  Mr. 
Geipel  in  his  statement,  or  in  his  belief,  that  the  Edison  lamp- 
holder  is  the  best  yet  produced,  both  for  socket  and  lamp;  the 
vibration  difficulty  has  been  entirely  overcome,  and  the  holder 
satisfies  every  requirement.  Possibly  the  present  double-plunger 
tyi>e  is  the  outcome  of  the  patent  exigencies  of  early  days.  If 
these  papers  do  nothing  else  than  indicate  the  necessity  of 
standardising  our  present  wiring  appliances  and  accessories,  they 
will,  I  hope,  have  served  a  useful  mission,  and  place  more  suitable 
profits  into  the  pockets  of  the  wiring  contractor.  My  belief  is 
that  we  are  already  in  a  lwsition  to  compete  directly  with  the 
of  gas  piping.  Electricians  gained  entire  control  of  the 
electric  bell  and  signal  field  because  they  found  out  how  to 
compete  directly  with  the  other  methods  in  the  cost  of  installation. 
We  shall  control  the  lighting,  heating,  and  power  fields  when 
we  meet  rival  methods  fairly  in  respect  to  the  initial  cost  of 
installation. 

"  Insulating  conduits"  have  prejudice  to  overcome,  just  as  the 
other  innovations  of  modern  days.  Take,  for  example,  the  "New 
"  Woman."  This  comparison  at  first  sight  may  appear  long, 
drmwnj  but,  looking  closer  at  the  phenomena,  we  find  they  are 
hoi  li  intimations  of  changed  economical  conditions  which  neo 
tate  a  scientific  curtailment  of  useful  material ;  and,  further,  it  is 

essary  to  have  an  effective-  disposal  of  the  material  employed, 

I  quite  admit  that  at  present  we  are,  as  it  were,  only  in  the 
^mi-barrel  stage  of  early  gas-fitting  practice;  but,  gentlemen,  the 
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demand,  and  consequent  price,  of  insulating  tubes  depend  upon  you.  Mr 
It  may  be  of  interest  for  you  to  learn  that,  in  spite  of  difficulty 
and  opposition,  the  last  nine  months  have  not  been  wasted  In 
respect  to  the  particular  system  I  advocate ;  for,  thanks  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  General  Electric  Company,  we  can  estimate  that 
some  2."i,u0u  taeaadesoeot  lamps  in  England  are  already  testing 
the  merit-  of  conduit  methods.  I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Christy 
Bros.,  QbstmsEcBd ;  Page  &  Miles,  Brighton ;  Mr.  Barrett, 
Cambridge;  and  Messrs  Strode  &  Co.,  of  London,  as  being 
prominent  amongst  contractors  who  have  had  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  in  adopting  this  method  of  wiring;  and  Messrs. 
Kincaid,  Waller,  &  Manville,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Wilkinson,  amongst 
the  consulting  engineers  who  have  advocated  it. 

So  far,  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  criticisms  made  on  my  own 
paper;  but,  if  not  trying  your  patience  too  much,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  points  of  resemblance  and  dissimilarity  between  Mr. 
Mavors  paper  and  my  own. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  points  on  which  our  papers  are  agreed. 
I  am  at  one  with  Mr.  Mavor  in  his  witty  and  amusingly  incisive 
remarks  as  to — 

1.  The  employment  of  wood  casing. 

2.  The  difficulties  of  the  present-day  contractor  and  wireman. 

3.  The    inefficacy    of    present     I.R.     tests    and    insurance 

inspection, 

4.  The    evils    of    indiscriminate   fusing,   and    the    value   of 

working  from  "  centres  of  distribution." 

5.  The  room  for  improvement  which  exists  in  the  detail  of 

switches,  cut-outs,  &c. 

1.  I  would  wish  to  supersede  wood  casing  even  for  ordinary 
work  entirely.  Perhaps  it  may  be  in  some  sense  considered  a 
technical  triumph  for  English  contractors  to  be  able  to  point  to 
pn'sent-day  results,  but  wood-casing  methods  have  never 
develojved  a  complete  system,  and  must  always  be  uneconomical 
commercially.  Time  alone  will  show  how  far  they  merit 
continued  confidence, 

2.  I  would  obviate  the  troubles  of  the  present-day  contractor 
by  giving  him  a  standardised  system,  and  one  for  which  sound 
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niid  practical  arguments  can  be  advanced.  This  will  give  his 
wiremen  plenty  of  work,  because  ultimately  it  will  open  up  a 
field  as  extensive  as  gas  piping.  As  the  gasfitter  finds  his 
employment  slipping  away,  I  would  wish  to  train  him  up  to 
electric  piping  on  conduit  methods  ;  and  on  this  head  I  shall  not 
clash  with  Mr.  Mavor,  who  expresses  a  decided  preference  for  the 
plumber.  In  America  this  change  has  already  commenced,  and 
the  wireman  gas-man  is  called  in  the  vernacular  the  "  Hoodoo 
*'  gas-man."     I  prefer  him  to  Mr.  Mavor's  "  Hindoo  "  tinsmith. 

3.  If  I  may  again  parody  Mr.  Mavor's  words,  I  would  over- 
come the  shortcomings  of  I.K.  tests  by  providing  an  "  accessible  " 
system  which  possesses  an  inherent  insulation,  existing  under  all 
conditions,  and  has  the  ability  to  defy  the  approach  of  the 
charwoman  with  her  wash-bucket,  the  insidious  action  of  a 
Scotch  mist  either  in  the  tube  or  on  the  walls,  the  nail  of  the 
carpenter  or  amateur  picture-hanger,  the  heel  of  the  wireman's 
boot,  or  the  playful  experiments  of  a  budding  though  perhaps 
too  inquisitive  electrician.  Under  these  conditions  insurance 
inspectors  will  be  at  a  discount. 

4.  There  is  a  noticeable  similarity  in  the  fuses  and  inter- 
section box  system  of  distributing  both  in  concentric  and  conduit 
systems. 

<j.  Our  efforts  are  being  concentrated  on  the  improvement  and 
standardisation  of  detail  accessories,  and  we  look  for  encourage- 
ment from  all  contractors,  and  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  this 
Institution. 

Coming  now  to  the  points  on  which  he  is  open  to  challenge — 
and  I  am  tender — on  page  6 1 1  he  says :  "  As  far  as  he  is  aware,  no 
"  system  of  concentric  wiring  in  which  both  inner  and  outer 
"  conductor  are  insulated  has  ever  been  used  for  indoor  work." 

In  his  reply,  he  told  me  the  outer  conductor  I  showed  in  one 
of  my  illustrations  is  eccentric.  Seven  years  ago  we  developed 
this  method  of  placing  one  conductor  around  the  other ;  hut  our 
experience  convinced  us  that  it  offered  no  advantage  over  twin 
parallel,  or  separately  insulated  conductors,  and  entailed  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  disadvantage  in  respect  to  jointing  and 
connecting.     I  agree  with  him  it  was  eccentric. 
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Again,  on  page  620,  when  quoting  the  difficulties  the  Admiralty  Mo- 
have had  with  ordinary  double  wiring,  he  says  that  their  compara- 
tive failure  "  admirably  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  designing 
a  water-proof  fittings  for  use  in  a  douhle-wire  system  where  the  two 
"  sides  of  the  circuit  must  be  insulated  from  each  other,  and  both 
"  from  the  metal  of  the  containing  boxes."  As  this  is  exactly  the 
problem  we  have  overcome,  I  hope  that  the  attention  of  the 
Admiralty  will  be  called  to  my  interior  cmiduil  system :  we 
employ  double  wires,  armoured  insulating  pipes,  and  boxes 
hermetically  sealed  throughout,  and  provide  thereby  electrical 
and  mechanical  protection  "  from  BWltoh-board  to  lamp. holder." 
In  fact,  I  fear  I  must  here  challenge  Mr.  .Mavor  to  show  the 
superiority  of  the  concentric  system  at  any  one  point,  mechani- 
cally, electrically,  or  commercially. 

Again,  Mr.  Mavor  vigorously  attacks  the  old  method  of  double 
wiring,  and  points  out  its  faults,  in  order  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  his  system.  If  one  has  inclination,  it  is  easy  to  take  his  own 
words  on  pages  (>08,  (il3,  and  Gib',  and  put  them  together  so  as  to 
]>nne  that  his  lead-covered  or  wi re-arm ou ml  concentric  system  is 
just  as  vulnerable  on  the  very  points  he  tries  to  make.  I  submit 
that  they  do  not  hold  against  an  armoured  conduit  system. 

The.  detail  points  he  could  be  criticised  upon  are  his  armouring 
and  bis  joints.  Omitting  all  possibility  of  mechanical  damage 
when  he  embeds  his  present  wires  directly  in  the  wall, does  lie 
maintain  that  they  are  practically  imperishable  ?  If  so,  I  feat 
time  will  show  that  air  and  moisture  will  produce  sufficient- 
natural  corrosion,  and  correct  his  present  feeling  that  his  system 
is  quite  "ideal."  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Minor's 
i •( >-ri m centric  pioneer,  Mr.  Andrews,  in  the  new  system  he  is 
developing  now  makes  a  feature  of  a  complete  copper  tube  as  the 
outer  conductor. 

Whilst  I  appreciate  the  ingenuity  with  which  Mr.  Mavor  hat 
worked  out  his  metal  joint,  1  consider  that  it  is  open  to  criticism 
at  least  from  its  electrical  functions.  lJoor  joints  heat  and  cause 
trouble.  Hitherto  we  have  taught  our  wireman  that  he  should 
never  depend  entirely  upon  "  solder"  for  a  jointing  connection, 
e*eo   if  he  must  occasionally  use  it  as  a  fuse.     He  has  been  told 
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to  make  a  mechanical  connection,  ami  rely  upon  solder  to  make  it 
air-tight.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Mayor  requires  his  solder  to 
till  a  current-carrying  function.  I  understand  he  recommends 
that  each  of  his  joints  should  lie  tested  after  it  is  made;  but  I 
would  like  him  to  explain  either  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
make  a  poor  joint,  or  else  point  out  how  his  test  must  show  it  up. 
My  experience  is  that  few  men  can  use  a  soldering  bolt  or  blow- 
lamp properly,  or  do  so,  even  if  they  know  how.  With  this  idea 
in  my  mind,  Mr.  Mavor's  joint  appears  both  costly  and  incon- 
venient. Success  may  be  obtained  with  experienced  men,  but  the 
difficulty  will  be  to  train  them,  and  feel  certain  of  the  ordinary 
careless  man.  At  any  rate,  the  simplest  method  of  jointing  will 
be  preferred,  and,  given  my  choice  of  two  evils,  I  would  rather 
chance  an  ordinary  mechanical  connection  under  a  screw  bead. 
1  might  be  prepared  to  use  one  "  lock-nut "  with  it  if  absolutely 
necessary  ! 

To  me  it  appears  that  Mr.  Mavor  take?  what  he  wants  to  have 
recognised  as  "  an  iron  chain,"  and  asks  his  workmen  to  put  auy 
number  of  •'  string  "  links  into  it.  The  main  objections  1  make 
to  the  concentric  system  he  so  admirably  and  forcibly  advocate* — 
and  sooner  or  later  these  points  will  have  to  be  fully  discussed — 
are  lack  of  accessibility,  or,  if  yra  peeler,  "reliability,"  and  the 
grounding  of  the  outer.  Accessibility  I  hiive  already  accentuated, 
but  I  think  conviction  grows  upon  one  the  more  the  point  is 
discuased.  Mr,  Mavor  twits  accessibility  as  a  "relic  of  olden 
"  days."  It  may  be  so,  but  there  are  many  engineers  who  will 
cherish  it  for  some  time  to  come.  I  will  not  take  his  own  wnrds 
mi  pages  608  and  009  to  prove  its  desirability  in  case  of  an 
accidental  short-circuit,  but  leave  it,  with  the  suggestion  that 
.-..ncentric  conductors  had  better  not  be  overloaded,  and  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  any  chance  or  unexpected  electrical  and 
mechanical  trials.  I  suggest  that  without  accessibility  the  use 
nt  concentric  wiring  is  foredoomed  entirely  to  eur/nce  w ork,  and 
even  then  will  give  only  a  predetermined  and  limited  service, 
without  iil>so{nte  reliability. 

Ah  regards  grounding  the  outer,  this  one  question  could  be 
discusser!     with    au    evening    to    itself.      Evan    admitting    the 
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desirability  of  earthing  the  outer  in  street  mains,  personally  I  do  Mr. 
not  see  the  wisdom  of  enlarging  the  distributing  network 
ml  infinitum  by  including  customers'  premises.  This  end.  1 
would  rather  suppose,  should  exist  only  with  both  wires  insulated. 
The  consumers'  wires  have  to  be  installed  under  every  kind  of 
trial,  contiguous  with  gas  and  water  systems,  and  pass  over  steel 
girders  and  other  metallic  constructions.  Would  .Mr.  Mavor  have 
all  these  "  earthed  "  as  well  ?  as,  if  not,  I  fear  hazardous  conditions 
will  arise. 

The  risk  of  electrolysis  "  inay  be  greatly  over-estimated,"  but 
the  troubles  referred  to  in  America  have,  I  am  creditably  informed, 
convinced  the  authorities  that  even  one-thousandth  of  a  volt 
difference  of  potential  is  too  much,  and  means  deterioration,  if 
not  destruction,  to  gas  and  water  pipes  and  other  metallic  bodies 
in  the  vicinity.  After  listening  to  Mr.  Mavor's  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  advantages  of  a  "grounded  outer,"  I  was 
surprised  when,  on  his  last  page,  he  suggested  two  simple 
remedies  which  might  be  adopted,  I  should  like  to  have  heard 
some  discussion  on  this  point,  particularly  when  we  have,  heard 
Mr.  Andrews  express  his  pet  ideas,  and  we  find  the  two  champions 
at  variance.  Mr.  Mavor  seems  to  imply  the  necessity  of  keeping 
intact  (by  a  protecting  lead  sheath)  a  light  inrndatian  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  outer  conductor,  except  at  distant  ends.  This 
being  so,  I  ask  him.  Why  not  keep  a  slightly  heavier  one,  and, 
following  Mr.  Andrews's  leadership,  use  an  iron  armour  instead  of 
a  copper  tube,  and,  having  got  so  far,  say  thai  he  should  by 
preference  put  "two"  insulated  conductors  inside  it? 

Mr,  Crompton  has  eulogised  Mr.  Mavors  paper  as  indicating 
i hat  we  may  tend  towards  a  ''concentric"  method  in  which  a 
single  well-insulated  conductor  will  be  used  in  ordinary  iron  gas 
pipe.  When  this  time  approaches  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to 
him  the  fact  that  it  would  then  he  commercially  advantageous  to 
employ  a  bare  conductor  in  an  armoured  insulating  tube. 

I    owe   an    apology   to   Mr.    Mavor   for  thus   criticising    his 

distinguishing  points,  but    I  would  as  readily  acknowledge  and 

praise  the  thoughtful  care  with  which  the  details  of  a  complete 

ii  have  been  worked  oot,     He  can  endure  this  criticism  from 
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his  rival,  as  everyone  else  has  let  him  off  so  lightly  ;  and,  returning 
to  iny  first  metaphor,  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Mavor  is,  after  all,  a 
bigger  boa  constrictor  than  I  am,  and  that  by  bis  exertions  he 
will,  as  it  were,  swallow  me  up  so  that  I  shall  be  concentric  with 
him.  I  face  this  position  with  equanimity,  because  I  shall  then 
be  found  the  warmest  advocate  of  a  system  consisting  of  an 
armoured  insulating  tube  with  one  "  accessible  "  conductor  insnl"  I 
Answering  the  "  communicated  "  remarks  so  far  as  they 
touch  on  points  not  specifically  covered  in  my  reply,  I  think  Mr. 
A.  T.  Snell  is  somewhat  inconsistent  in  his  remarks.  He  quotes 
abstracts  from  the  rules  of  one  of  the  United  States  insurance 
companies,  and  argues  from  this  that  unarm onred  conduit  is.  in 
his  opinion,  likely  to  cause  trouble  and  a  fire  risk.  In  my  paper 
I  stated  that  American  practice  was  not  yet  uniform  in  respect 
to  two  wires  in  tin  unarmoured  tube,  and  admitted  the  desira- 
bility of  using  an  armoured  tube,  on  account  of  its  extra 
mechanical  strength,  Mr.  Snell's  anxiety  should  he  partly 
dispelled  if  he  searches  the  records  of  the  combined  insurance 
interests,  and  finds  that  not  a  single  fire  is  recorded  M  having 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  wiring  of  the  2,000,000  lamps 
installed  in  "Interior  Conduit "  insulating  tubing;  and  I  can 
further  add  that  the  bulk  of  this  hiding  is  '« unarmuured,"  and 
much  of  it  contains  two  wires  in  a  tube,  and  wires  which  have 
far  less  insulation  than  that  standard  in  this  country.  Does  Mr. 
Snell  consider  I  hat  the  lack  of  mechanical  strength  in  the 
compo  pipe  now  used  so  largely  in  England  (with  both  wires  iu 
the  tube)  proves  that  two  compo  tubes  should  be  used?  Again, 
it  is  not  fair  to  quote  the  ruling  of  one  particular  insurance 
office  in  respect  to  the  function  of  the  insulating  lining.  It  is 
now  a  fact  that  insulated  iron  pipes  are  freely  acknowledged 
tiitperiw  to  "plain"  ones;  and,  had  .Mr.  Snell  looked  to  othci 
sources  of  information,  he  would  have  found  that  the  usual  (est 
obtaining  in  the  United  States  for  the  efficiency  of  wires  and 
oooduita  is  made  with  positive  and  negative  conductors  in  the 
conduit  and  the  metallic  portion  of  the  conduit  connected  to 
one  or  other  pole.  This  practicably  precludes  the  use  of  all 
conduits  not  internally  insulated.     Experiment  will  also,  I  think, 
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convince  Mr.  Snell  that  a  suitable  insulating  lining  does  subdue  m,. 
any  arc  which  (under  any  practical  conditions)  can  occur  in 
a  conduit.  If  insulated  iron  pipe  offered  no  other  advantage 
than  protection  to  the  insulation  on  the  wire  when  "  drawing 
"  in"— due  to  the  lessened  friction — tins  would  alone,  I  think,  gain 
its  extended  use,  and  place  it  beyond  the  competition  of  plain 
iron  pipe.  Mr,  ^nell  quotes  an  instance  where  a  "short- 
'•  ■  ■ireuit"  on  a  concentric  feeder  burnt  out  the  iron  pipe  (J  inch 
thick)  surrounding  it.  In  the  records  above  referred  to,  dozens 
of  cases  will  be  found  of  plain  iron  pipe  "burning  out;"  and 
it  it  tbis  experience  of  the  American  insurance  authorities — for 
they  have  gained  much— compared  with  the  fact  that  not  one 
hn,ii-oui  is  7'ecwdeil  of  insulating  pipe,  either  armoured  or 
■nii'irmoured,  which  confirms  the  majority  in  favour  of  an 
insulating  tube. 

Mr.  W.  11.  Task  ere  difficulty  in  understanding  why  I 
advocate  that  both  conductors  should  be  together  in  the 
armoured  insulated  tube,  and  the  disadvantage  of  this  practice 
in  respect  to  an  ordinary  metal  tube,  is  covered  by  the  above 
remarks.  I  was  glad  to  receive  confirmation  that  his  experience 
in  underground  mains  distribution  compelled  him  to  favour 
"  conduit  8  construction  for  interior  use ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  remind  him  that  in  many  respects  the  conditions  to 
be  met  are  quite  dissimilar,  or  that  experience  approximates  to 
"  similarity  "  according  to  the  time  integral. 

I  do  not  think  that  .Mr.  J.  Sheppard's  statement  as  to  the 
2.r'  per  cent,  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  along  the  main 
streets  he  selects,  affords  any  proof  that  electricity  is  the  cause 
of  them,  or  that  the  use  of  electricity  is  answerable  for  the 
increase.  The  public  now  demand  greater  illumination,  and  the 
buildings  have  increased  in  size,  so  that  perhaps  the  comparative 
or  average  risk  is  enlarging;  but,  if  I  leave  wood-casing  wiring 
work  out  of  the  consideration,  there  is,  I  hold,  little  doubt  that 
electric  lighting  ia  truly  acting  as  the  friend  of  the  insurance 
authorities  by  reducing  their  possibility  of  h>.-s. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Mavok,  in  reply,  said;  Mr.  Geipel,  who  was  the  first  of th.v*m 
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"•  the  speakers,  ojiened  his  remarks  by  criticising  the  high 
-hmdard  of  insulation  set  by  the  supply  companies.  I  think 
the  companies  are  perfectly  right  in  setting  up  a  very  high 
standard  indeed,  because  of  the  susceptibility  of  double  wiring 
in  wood  casing  to  the  attacks  of  moisture,  and  the  many 
other  ways  in  which  faults  are  liable  to  occur  in  it.  It  is  only 
by  setting  a  very  high  standard— in  fact,  what  seems  an  almost 
impossibly  high  standard — of  insulation,  that  good  work  of  its 
kind — good  work  of  this  bad  kind — can  be  secured  ;  any  with- 
drawal from  the  high  standard  would  be  taken  as  a  license  to 
do  inferior  work,  and  would  inevitably  lead  careless  contractors 
to  be  still  more  careless  ;  even  under  the  existing  rules  much 
inferior  work  is  passed  for  lack  of  efficient  inspection.  Mr. 
Geipel  favours  wood  casing  because  the  whole  of  the  work  can 
be  done  by  joiners.  The  whole  work  is  too  often  done  by 
joiners,  and  I  daresay  we  have  all  seen  examples  of  joiners' 
joints.  He  objects  to  concentric  wiring  because  it  requires  a 
tradesman,  a  man  who  can  use  a  soldering  bolt,  to  erect  it.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  its  very  strongest  points.  It  compels  good 
work.  Mr.  Geipel  does  not  think  the  wood-casing  system  as 
at  present  erected  is  unsightly.  Well,  that,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  I  think  it  is,  Mr.  Geipel  says  a  large  number 
of  houses  are  wired  in  London  where  the  casing  is  invisible.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Geipel  has  discovered  an  invisible 
paint :  if  he  has,  the  sooner  he  advertises  it  the  better  ;  but  if  the 
easing  is  not  on  the  surface,  and  not  visible,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  exists  at  all,  because  in  a  completed  house  we 
know  that  wood  casing  simply  cannot  be  laid  under  the  floors 
without  pulling  them  practically  to  pieces.  If  the  wood  casing 
is  there,  and  is  invisible,  he  is  strangely  at  variance  with  Mr. 
li>mgdon'»  practice.  Mr.  Langdon  believes  in  wood  casing  where 
you  can  have  it  on  the  surface,  but  only  on  the  surface  where  it  can 
be  seen.  Wherever  it  goes  under  floors  or  above  ceilings  he  must 
have  the  conductors  in  wrought-iron  tubes.  Those  double-wiring 
advocates  curiously  differ  in  their  practice.  Mr.  Geipel  has,  I 
think,  misunderstood  my  remarks  with  regard  to  burying  con- 
centric  conductors   in    plaster.       There    is   no    reason    why   you 
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should  bury  the  conductors  if  you  prefer  to  have  them  on  the  sir.  Mm* 
surface,  but  that  concentric  conductors  may  be  safely  buried 
a  surely  no  argument  against  them.  The  objection  in  burying 
the  conductors  is  bom  of  wood  easing.  We  have  many 
thousands  of  lights  wired  in  private  houses  and  such  buildings, 
and  we  have  never  yet  had  to  remove  a  conductor  because  of  a 
fault  arising  from  any  cause  whatsoever.  Mr.  Geipel  ways  that 
cost  alone  is  the  vulnerable  point  of  double  wiring  and  wood 
casing.  I  say  cost  is  not  alone  the  vulnerable  j>oint ;  the  whole 
system  bristles  with  vulnerable  points  :  every  joint  you  have  is 
a  vulnerable  point ;  every  one  of  your  crockery  fuse  bases  and 
i-.  a  i  uliK-nible  point ;  every  one  of  your  double-con  1  art 
lamp-bolders  i;>  vulnerable;  in  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  vulnerable, 
unless  you  make  it  systematically  water-proof  and  damp-proof 
from  end  to  end.  That  is  the  only  effectual  way  to  make  your 
wiring  invulnerable.  Mr.  Greipel's  general  statement  alleging 
invulnerability  is  really  uo  reply  to  my  detailed  criticism  of 
wood-cased  double  wiring.  With  regard  to  the  comparative 
cost  of  double  wiring  and  concentric  wiring,  this  is  a  very 
difficult  question ,  because  contractors'  estimates  for  double  wiring 
to  the  same  specification  differ  so  greatly.  If  you  compare 
<■- .in nitric  wiring  with  double  wiring,  you  must  compare  con- 
centric wiring  with  a  first-rate  job  in  double  wiring ;  because 
concentric  wiring  is  essentially  a  first-rate  job,  and  should  not 
lie  comjmred  with  third-rate  double  wiring.  Where  you  do 
compare  it  with  a  first-rate  job  in  double  wiring,  concentric 
is  invariably  cheaper.  [  have  never  seen  a  building  yet  which 
I  could  not  wire  more  cheaply  with  concentric  wiring  than  with 
double  wiring,  and  make  a  good  job  of  it.  The  only  point  in 
Mr.  Bathurst's  paper  that  1  wish  to  criticise  is  one  of  the 
illustrations,  which  is  a  libel  on  concentric  conductors.  If  he 
examines  his  illustration  of  an  alleged  concentric  conductor, 
he  will  find  it  very  much  eccentric ;  and  I  hope  before 
being  permanently  included  in  the  Proceedings  this  will  l>e 
corrected.  The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  McLean  He  referred 
to  the  pretty  things  he  saw  on  the  table,  and  was  of  opinion 
he    could     show    ipiite    as    pretty    things    in    his    double-wire 
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Mr,  M»vur  fjttingg.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  Mr.  Mel^ean  occupied  a 
hack  seat.  I  am  quite  sure  if  he  hart  comedown  and  inspected 
the  samples  more  closely  he  would  not  have  made  so  rash  a  state- 
ment. The  same  gentleman  asks  how  many  concentric  joints  are 
beneath  floorsand  behind  plastered  walls.  Thereare  many  thousands 
of  them,  and  we  have  never  had  cause  to  get  at  any  of  them, 
Mr.  Langdon  was  the  next  speaker,  and  he  advocated  inspection 
of  wiring  by  the  supply  companies.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
iii)l  the  business  of  supply  citinpanie-  bo  urive  'he  necessary 
inspection.  Mr.  Lnngdon  thinks  it  a  weak  point  in  my  proposal 
regarding  inspection  by  insurance  companies,  that  suitable 
inspectors  coutd  not  be  found  in  small  towns.  My  reply  is 
that  you  must  inclurte  the  small  towns  in  districts  and  provide 
district  inspectors.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  objection  to 
his  own  proposal  lias  occurred  to  Mr.  Langdon — that  it  only 
provides  for  buildings  supplied  from  public  companies,  and 
leaves  out  in  the  cold  altogether  the  thousands  of  isolated 
installations  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Swinton  is  under  the 
impression  that  two  staffs  of  wiremen  are  necessary.  This  is  quite 
a  mistake,  as  several  contractors  who  have  adopted  concentric  wiring 
have  found  out.  There  is  really  nothing  in  concentric  wiring  that 
any  workman  who  can  use  a  soldering  bolt  cannot  pick  up  in  half 
an  hour.  Not  only  are  two  staffs  of  men  not  necessary,  but  the 
staff  of  men  required  to  do  any  particular  job  is  very  much 
reduced.  To  a  job  where  with  double  wiring  half  a  dozen 
joiners  and  a  couple  of  wiremen  would  be  sent  out,  with  con- 
centric wiring  you  would  send  out  two  joiners  and  two  wiremen. 
The  joiners  are  required  to  fix  the  wood  bases  tor  fittings, 
switches,  &c.,  and  for  lifting  flooring  boards  where  required. 
The  total  amount  of  labour  on  the  job  is  very  largely  reduced ; 
this  is  the  most  difficult  kind  of  labour  to  supervise,  and  there- 
fore its  reduction  is  a  very  important  [wint  indeed.  Mr. 
Swinton.  and  several  of  the  speakers  to-night  have  spoken  of 
the  current-carrying  capacity  of  wires  in  relation  to  the  sizes  of 
fuses.  I  think  the  current-carrying  capacity  of  the  wire  should 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  fuses.  There  is  very  little 
danger,  as  Mr.  Swinton  and  Professor  Ayrton    have   said,   of  a 
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conductor  being  overheated  throughout  its?  length ;  the  danger  Mr.  M«™r. 
is  from  heat  being  concentrated  at  any  one  point,  and  therefore 
[  think  the  fuses  should  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
cable,  but  to  the  maximum  current  which  they  (the  fuses)  have 
to  carry,  and  tliey  should  have  as  small  a  margin  over  that  as 
safely  may  be.  This  is  an  extremely  important  point,  and 
I  think,  since  the  rules  of  this  Institution  are  under  revision,  sin 
additional  ride  limiting  the  amount  of  current  which  may  be 
allowed  in  any  one  conductor  within  a  building  would  be  an 
a '.1  vantage,  I  submit  that  something  like  50  or  60  amperes 
should  be  the  limit.  Increase  the  number  of  mains,  aud  keep 
the  main  fuses  as  small  as  possible.  Under  present  conditions 
many  internal  cables  are  protected  by  fuses  which  would  easily 
carry  from  10  to  15  E.H.P.  If  a  fault  occurs  which  is  not  a  dead 
short-circuit  in  such  cables,  dangerous  local  heating  might  take 
place  without  making  the  fuse  operate.  Mr.  Antill  thinks 
the  curve  given  with  my  paper  does  not  serve  its  purpose 
sufficiently  to  warrant  its  being  shown.  I  think  it  does.  We  all 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  number  of  wiremeu  employed  at 
different  times  of  the  year  varies  considerably,  and  I  think  that 
this  curve  does  show  this  sufficiently  approximately  to  warrant 
its  being  given.  The  curve  given  is  the  lamp  curve  for  Glasgow, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  lamps  wired  there  are  shops  and 
offices  ;  very  few  of  them  taking  more  than  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  many  of  them  only  one  week,  to  wire,  so  that  the  curve  is  an 
approximately  true  indication  of  the  number  of  men  employed  at 
various  periods  of  the  year.  With  regard  to  earthing  the  dis- 
tributing system,  my  opinion  is  that  the  feeding  points  are  the 
proper  points  to  earth.  Insulate  the  feeders  up  to  the  feeding 
points,  and  at  every  feeding  point  have  a  definite  earth,  of  such  a 
character  that  it  can  be  removed  for  testing  purposes  if 
necessary.  The  three-wire  system  with  earthed  middle  and 
concentric  branch  wiring  appears  to  me  an  ideal  method,  Mr. 
Jones  spoke  of  the  unsightliness  of  concentric  wiring,  and 
thinks  it  is  not  suited  to  internal  house  work.  This,  I  may 
say,  is  because  Mr.  Jones  has  not  seen  it.  and  I  would  be 
vei -v  happy  to  show  Mr,  Jones  examples  of  such  work  which 
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Mr.  juior.  will  entirely  remove  his  impression.  Mr.  Swinton  was  under 
exactly  the  same  impression  until  In*  bod  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  such  work. 

Mr.  Jones  :  That  was  in  Scotland,  I  think. 
Mr.  Mivor  :  It  was.  I  can  now,  fortunately,  show  houses 
similarly  wired  in  England,  and  I  would  be  very  happy  to  give  Mr. 
Jones,  or  anyone  else,  au  opportunity  of  inspecting  thein.  Mr. 
Addenbrooke  referred  to  ship  wiring.  Concentric  wiring  is  so 
obviously  the  right  thing  for  ship  wiring,  that  it  may  seem  surprising 
that  it  is  not  universally  adopted.  The  reason  is  this :  Wood  casing 
is  nearly  always  included  in  the  shipbuilder's  contract.  When  the 
shipbuilder  or  owner,  therefore,  takes  his  tenders  for  the  lighting 
of  the  ship,  the  contractors  tender  for  the  wiring  only,  without 
the  joiner  work  and  wood  casing;  so  that  in  tendering  for 
concentric  wiring,  which  abolishes  wood  casing,  concentric  wiring 
is  obviously  very  seriously  handicapped.  If  the  cost  of  concentric 
wiring  is  compared  with  double  wiring  plus  wood  casing,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  concentric  wiring  is  cheaper.  With  regard  to 
Professor  Ayrton's  remarks,  I  almost  wonder  whether  Professor 
Ayrton  is  interested  in  some  cable  company :  his  extravagant 
views  with  regard  to  the  sizes  of  cables  would  almost  indicate  that 
he  is.  Professor  Avrton,  and  a  great  many  other  speakers  too, 
seem  to  lie  bent  upon  drawing  the  wires  in  and  out  of  tubes. 
Why  on  earth  should  you  draw  your  wires  out  of  the  tubes  ?  If 
you  put  a  job  up  such  as  will  last,  why  do  you  want  to  draw  your 
wires  out?  I  cannot  understand  it.  We  never  have  occasion  to 
get  out  our  wires;  and  why  you  should  go  to  all  the  trouble  of 
providing  conduit-  and  blowing  in  chalk,  and  the  like,  to  facilitate 
the  drawing  in  and  out  of  your  wires,  is  quite  a  mystery  to  me. 
This  demand  for  means  of  drawing  out  the  conductors  is  a 
damaging  admission  of  the  weakness  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Dykes  mentions  an  installation  where  he  has  •'  a  sample 
"  of  pretty  nearly  every  kind  of  wiring."  There  are  many  such 
m  where  contractors,  in  their  honest  efforts  to  meet  the 
conditions,  succeed  in  introducing  examples  of  nearlv  evetjr  kind 
of  wiring.  We  call  OonelvflG  engineers:  is  there  an  engineer 
among  us  who  ever  carried  out  such  a  job  who  could  point  to 
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it  and  say  that  as  an  engineer  be  was  proud  of  it  V  Surely  Mr- MftVOT' 
not.  The  concentric  system  sweeps  away  all  these  ragged 
expedients,  and  replaces  them  by  a  consistently  mechanical  job 
from  end  to  end,  such  as  an  engineer  may  own  without  blushing 
Let  those  who  for  dread  of  the  direful  nail  fear  to  bury  con- 
centric lead-covered  conductors  in  planter,  draw  switch  and 
bracket  wires  into  iron  pipes  where  under  plaster ;  and  where 
mouldings  are  required  to  cover  wires  in  panelled  rooms,  by  all 
means  use  them.  Why  not?  The  continuity  of  the  concentric 
system  is  independent  of  such  detail. 

Mr.  Rawlings  asks  how  to  fit  up  a  French  scroll  bracket  with 
C.C.  wiring.  This  is  exactly  twice  us  easy  as  with  double  wiring. 
As  Mr.  Rawlings  says,  such  brackets  cannot  be  screwed  into 
junction-box  bases.  There  is  no  necessity.  The  bracket  is  wired 
with  single  wire,  and  this  wire  is  jointed  to  the  inner  of  the 
concentric  conductor,  and  the  bracket  body,  which  is  tin-  ret  inn 
circuit,  is  jointed  to  the  outer  of  the  C.C.  conductor. 

The  few  critical  remarks  that  have  been  made  were  by  gentle- 
ineu  who  had  not  exjterience  of,  or  even  seen,  concentric  wiring, 
and  the  points  raised  by  them  have  Ixsen  fully  answered  by  others 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  and  have  experience  of  it. 
Mr.  Wall  is- Jones,  who  had  never  seen  a  concentrically  wired  private 
house,  doubted  its  suitability  for  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  Rawlings 
thinks  it  unsuitable  far  wiring  ornamental  fittings.  But.  Mr. 
8  win  ton,  who  has  seen  a  highly  decorated  house,  and  one  with 
many  Louis  brackets  so  wired,  pronounces  concentric  wiring 
admirably  raited  to  such  purposes.  While  Mr.  Swinton,  who  hud 
only  seen,  but  not  experienced,  C.C.  wiring,  thought  a  special  staff 
<il  wiremen  would  be  necessary.  He,  in  turn,  is  answered  by 
Mr-  Corlett  and  others  who  have  had  experience,  and  found  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  carrying  out  the  work  with  their  usual 
wiring  staff.  Doubters  in  regard  to  freedom  from  short-circuit 
are  referred  to  Mr.  Unwin's  valuable  testimony. 

The  fact  that  this  protracted  discussion  has  elicited  no  adverse 
criticism  (Mr.  Bathurst's  remarks  are  here  ignored)  of  concentric 
wiring  is  significant  of  its  very  strong  position,  and  the  unanimous 
obonu  of  approval  from  those  who  have  used  it  must  have  done 
much  to  dispel  groundless  prejudices  against  it. 
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Mr.  Human's  frank,  straight forward  statement  of  his  position 
with  regard  to  the  relation  of  electric  light  to  fire  risk  is  in- 
teresting. If  I  understand  him  aright,  his  proposition  ia  to 
abandon  inspection  of  wiring  by  insurance  companies,  and  to 
meet  any  increase  of  fires  by  an  increase  of  rates.  The  boldness 
of  this  policy  is  more  apparent  than  its  wisdom.  Such  a  move- 
ment, if  generally  adopted,  would  be  checkmated  by  the  formation 
of  a  company  which  would  reduce  the  risk  due  to  bad  work  by 
efficient  inspection,  and  whose  rates  would  be  proportionally 
lower. 

Inspection  by  some  one  is  an  imperative  necessity. 

Much  has  been  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  cost. 
After  the  first  question,  namely,  Ia  the  system  a  good  one  ?  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  comes  the  next  in  importance,  la  it 
a  cheap  one  ?  I  reply  emphatically,  the  concentric  system  is  a 
cheap  one;  and,  in  many  cases,  costs  less  than  the  cheapest 
and  nastiest  of  wood  casing. 

Mr.  Binswanger's  remarks  regarding  costs  are  very  true  and 
very  much  to  the  point.  As  he  says,  the  cost  is  largely 
regulated  by  the  demand.  The  recent  large  demand  for  wood 
casing  and  accessories  has  reduced  the  cost  of  these  to  a  minimum, 
and  in  this  respect  any  rival  system  is  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
increasing  demand  for  C.C.  wiring  is  rapidly  reducing  the 
discrepancy  in  cost,  which  even  now  exists  only  in  a  limited 
class  of  work.  In  C.C.  wiring  lies  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
cost. 

Referring  to  the  proposal  to  use  one  highly  insulated  wire 
concentrically  within  a  metal  pipe  :  This  has  occasional ly  been 
used ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  any  system  involving  the  use  of 
rigid  pipes  cannot  compete  in  ooot,  for  general  use,  with  the  lead- 
covered  C.C.  system,  in  which  the  conductor  carries  with  it  its 
protection.  These  remarks  apply  even  to  house  work  where  it  is 
desired  to  further  protect  by  an  iron  pipe  the  switch  and  bracket 
wires  laid  in  plaster.  The  adoption  of  the  pipe  system  involves 
the  sacrifice,  not  only  of  the  flexibility,  which  is  so  great  an  advan- 
tage, but  also  the  air-tightness  of  the  C.C.  system  as  at  present 
used,  upon  which  Mr.  Cromptuii  justly  laid  stress. 
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And  now  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bathnrst's  remarks.  I  presume  »t  mum 
Mr.  Bathurst  has  read  my  paper,  and  I  must,  therefore,  accept 
some  responsibility  for  the  astonishing  ignorance  of  concentric 
wiring  betrayed  by  his  remarks.  I  really  have  not  enough 
patience  to  follow  with  corrections  the  several  pages  of  Mr. 
Bat  hurst's  absurdities.  But  I  must  protest  against  his  distortion 
of  a  paragraph  in  my  paper  to  make  it  serve  his  own  purposes. 
Mr.  Bathurst  does  wrong  to  attribute  to  me  the  advocacy  of  "  a 
"  light  insulation  over  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  conductor, 
"  except  at  distant  ends ;"  and  he  does  doubly  wrong  when  he 
italicises  "  bjjht  insulation  "  to  support,  his  own  argument  in 
favour  of  lightly  insulated  twin  conductors  drawn  into  insulated 
tubes.  My  remarks  were  made  with  distinct  reference  to  outside 
mains  or  feeders,  and  had  no  bearing  on  internal  wiring.  Mr. 
Bathurst  may  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  submitting  to  the 
Admiralty  his  rigid  conduit  system.  His  suggestion  in  this 
connection  shows  how  very  little  he  understands  of  the  conditions 
he  proposes  to  meet.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  hard  on 
my  friend  Mr,  Bathurst,  especially  as  since  writing  his  reply  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  first-rate  example  of  a 
concentric  wiring  installation,  and  of  Laving  many  of  his  illusions 
dispelled. 

I  have  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  my  paper  for  their  appreciative  remarks,  and  especially 
those  users  of  concentric  wiring  who  have  so  generously  com- 
mended it. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

HIGH-VOLTAGE    LAMPS,   AND  THEIR    INFLUENCE   ON 
CENTRAL  STATION  PRACTICE. 

By  ft.  L.  Addenbrooke,  Member. 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  which  was  the  last  occasion  when  the  >i. 
Alternating  v.  Continuous  Current  controversy  came  prominently 
before  this  Institution,  and  when  Mr.  Crompton  brought  forward 
his  feeder  argument,  I  had  the  honour  of  opening  the  discussion, 
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and  subsequently  continued  the  argument  in  the  technical  Press, 
besides  going  into  it  privately  with  Mr.  Crompton. 

I  was  not,  however,  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  low- pres&ure 
direct  supply,  and  on  the  old  premises  I  remain  unconvinced  still j 
but  I  saw  that  the  advantages  of  the  two  systems  were  in  many 
cases  very  nearly  balanced,  and  if  one  or  other  was  ultimately  to 
prevail  it  would  probably  be  for  some  other  reason  than  lay  in  the 
arguments  which  had  so  far  been  brought  prominently  forward  on 
either  side. 

It  was,  in  my  mind,  useless  to  say  that  the  two  systems  were 
each  the  best  for  certain  situations ;  for  how  was  the  line  to  be 
drawn  ?  or,  in  some  cases,  were  we  to  have  both  systems  in  one 
town  ?  Though  a  possible,  this  did  not  seem  to  me  a  desirable 
solution. 

The  question  is  not  merely  an  academic  one ;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  are  every  year  now  spent  on  electric  lighting, 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  this  sum  should  be  spent  in  a  way 
that  is  not  the  hest  and  most  permanent  is  a  serious  matter. 

Besides  this,  as  a  consulting  engineer,  I  found  my  position  an 
unpleasant  one.  What  was  I  to  recommend  to  my  clients?  and  if 
I  halted  between  two  opinions,  what  would  my  clients  think  of  me  ? 
I  regret  that  in  these  matters  I  have  not  the  assurance  of  some 
gentlemen  who,  I  understand,  circularise  all  town  councils,  keep 
their  own  touts,  and  are  prepared  to  give  cut  and  dried  verdicts 
without  hesitation  on  engineering  points  which,  I  must  confess. 
I  approach  with  a  certain  amount  of  awe  and  misgiving,  and  a 
very  serious  sense  of  responsibility. 

Now  it  struck  me  four  years  ago,  as  I  daresay  it  did  others, 
that,  as  the  two  methods  had  been  argued  over  so  carefully  with- 
out any  definite  conclusion  being  arrived  at,  probably  some  outside 
and  fortuitous  circumstance  which  neither  side  had  taken  account 
of  would  ultimately  turn  the  balance  one  way  or  the  other. 

Possible  Sources  of  Influence  on  Central  Station 
Practice. 
I  therefore  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  field,  and  the  only 
eventualities  I  could  think  of,  or  which  seemed  likely  to  have  a 
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very  important  bearing  on  the  problem,  were  the  following,  viz. :  m.  bU«» 

,  ,  *  brooke. 

the  introduction  oF — 

1.  An  altogether  new  form  of  lamp. 

2.  A  cheaper  material  for  mains  than  copper. 

3.  A  high-voltage  incandescent  lamp. 

•i.  A    much    more    economical    incandescent    lamp    of    the 

present  voltage. 
5.  An  improved  and  much  cheaper  storage  battery. 

Respecting  a  new  form  of  lamp :  After  having  seen  Tesla'a 
experiments  at  the  Knyul  Institution,  ami  after  having  learnt 
privately  the  views  of  some  of  our  leading  investigators  on  the 
field  which  they  opened,  I  must  say,  as  a  practical  man,  I  did  not 
see  any  immediate  hope  of  commercial  success  in  this  direction, 
however  interesting  the  results  might  be  scientifically. 

As  regards  the  chance  of  a  cheaper  conductor  being 
forthcoming,  I  Lave  dealt  with  this  question  at  length  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Electrical  Review. 

Owing  to  the  cheap  rate  at  which  aluminium  can  be  produced, 
and  will  increasingly  he  produced  in  the  future,  and  since  the 
conductivity  of  aluminium  is  56  per  cent,  that  of  pure  copper  of 
the  same  section,  the  chances  of  aluminium  ultimately  supplant- 
ing copper  are  strong,  but  the  change  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
comparatively  slow  one.  The  possibility  of  this,  however,  points 
to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  conductors ;  and  this,  of  course, 
would  tell  somewhat  in  favour  of  moderate  pressures. 

Again,  as  even  in  moderate-pressure  mains  insulated  with 
bitumen  or  other  compounds  the  cost  of  insulating  is 
twice  the  cost  of  the  conductor  itself,  in  the  sizes  usually 
employed,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  very  important  economies 
may  be  effected  in  this  direction.  It  is  obvious  that  improve- 
ments of  this  character  would  probably  tell  more  in  favour  of 
moderate  pressure  than  of  high. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  conductor  question,  we  come  to 
the  third  and  fourth  alternatives  I  have  mentioned  as  likely  to 
influence  central  station  practice,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  a  lamp 
of  higher  voltage,  or  a  more  economical  lamp  of  the  present 
ciirveut-vo!t;ig<\ 
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When  thinking  over  the  matter  in  1891,  I  saw  that,  as  fairly 
good  lamps  of  8  candle-power  for  100-volt  and  lltVvolt  eircui.- 
were  being  made,  two  of  them  could  be  put  in  series,  and  that 
we  should  get  very  simply  a  16-CP.  lamp  of  200  to  220  volts. 
This,  however,  involved  giving  up  8-candle  lamps  except  two  in 
series,  which,  as  the  charge  for  current  was  then  usually  8d.  per 
unit,  was  a  serious  matter,  and  again,  as  there  were  two  filaments 
in  each  lamp,  the  breaking  of  either  of  which  would  spoil  the  lamp, 
this  also  introduced  an  important  objection,  particularly  as  the 
Ediswan  monopoly  maintained  the  price  of  lamps  at  3s.  6d.  for 
ordinary  voltages,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  supply  lamps 
which  would  be  more  expensive  to  make,  except  at  an  enhanced 
price.  The  prospect  of  obtaining  high- voltage  lamps  did  not, 
therefore,  at  that  time  appear  bright. 

Time  has,  however,  brought  about  great  changes  in  the  lamp 
industry,  due  largely  to  the  expiry  of  patents,  which  quickly 
led  to  numbers  of  good  lamps  being  placed  on  the  market  at  less 
than  one-third  the  price  formerly  charged,  and  at  the  same  time 
brought  active  and  pushing  competitors  into  the  field. 

Two  years  and  a  half  ago,  finding  some  disposition  abroad 
to  adopt  higher  voltages,  I  drafted  an  article  pointing  out  the 
enormous  gain  which  would  accrue  in  the  distributing  system  if 
higher  voltage  lamps  were  adopted,  intending  to  send  it  to  one 
of  the  journals.  The  question,  however,  then  appeared  somewhat 
problematical,  and  other  business  led  to  the  article  being  put  on 
one  side.  I  did  not,  however,  forget  the  matter,  and  last  December 
year,  finding  that  one  or  two  firms  were  trying  to  introduce 
lamps  of  200  volts,  I  looked  over  my  draft  again,  and,  having 
somewhat  elaborated  it,  sent  it  to  the  Elecfrictd  Review.  The 
article  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Haynes,  then  of  Bradford, 
•ad  he  wrote  detailing  his  experience,  and  the  experiments  be 
had  made  with  high  voltage.  Since  then  the  matter  has  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Several  lamp  makers  are  undertaking  to 
supply  16-CP.  lamps  of  voltages  up  to  230  and  even  above ;  and 
not  only  this,  but  Mr.  Steam  and  one  or  two  other  makers  are 
offering  lamps  op  to  this  voltage  of  8  C.P.  also,  and  guaranteeing  a 
fair  economy.   The  lamps  are  also  being  offered  at  moderate  prices. 
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Ijow-tension  central  station  engineers  have  not  been  slow  to  sir.  UOm, 

broofcfc 

perceive  the  facilities  these  lamps  offer.  In  some  cases  they  have 
been  adopted  publicly,  and  in  other  cases  private  experiments  are 
being  made  on  them,  with  satisfactory  results.  I  also  hear  from 
those  manufacturers-who  are  catering  lor  the  market  that  the 
demand  for  high-voltage  lamps  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing. 

The  adoption  of  these  lamps  is,  of  course,  somewhat  in  the 
tentative  stage;  but  so  much  progress  has  been  made,  and  the 
results  attained  so  far  are  so  good,  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  in 
a  year  or  two  they  will  become  a  permanent  institution. 

It  may  also  be  noted  here  that  since  this  paper  was  sent  in  I 
see  that  Professor  Kennedy  has  considered  the  230-volt  lamp 
sufficiently  sound  to  recommend  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh 
to  adopt  it. 

Concurrently  with  this  development  there  has  been  a  tendency 
towards  the  use  of  lamps  of  ordinary  voltage  but  of  higher 
efficiency,  and  I  must  say  that  until  recently  I  have  been  unable 
to  quite  make  up  my  mind  which  was  the  best  of  the  two  lines  to 
work  on — whether  it  would  be  better  to  use  lamps  of  100  voltage 
and  taking  2\  watts  per  C.P.,  or  lamps  taking  4  watts  per  C.P. 
with  a  voltage  of  200  or  220.  I  think,  however,  the  matter  now 
admits  of  being  argued  out  pretty  clearly. 

By  a  reduction  of  current,  per  C.P.  in  the  proportion  of  2 J  to 
4,  mains  of  a  given  capacity  would  do  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
lighting  with  the  same  exjienditure  of  energy. 

Energy  in  itself  is  very  cheap,  however,  and  any  fair-sized 
central  station  could  supply  double  the  quantity  of  energy  it  is 
now  doing  at  1  |d,  per  unit  for  the  extra  current,  if  this  did  not 
entail  extra  expense  for  mains. 

Now,  hy  doubling  the  voltage,  we  reduce  the  size  of  the  mains 
to  one-fourth,  other  things  being  equal ;  consequently  the  mains 
for  ii  station  using  220-volt  lamps  consuming  64  to  70  watts  per 
16-C.P,  lamp,  to  give  the  same  percentage  loss,  would  not  be 
much  more  than  half  the  size  they  would  be  if  the  station  supplied 
110-volt  lamps  consuming  21,  watts  per  C.P.,  as  the  current  would 
be  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

As  the  cost  of  mains  is  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  tbe 
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whole  central  station  cost,  and  as  energy  can  be  generated  so 
cheaply,  I  am  fairly  confident  that,  even  if  a  good  2$-watt  lamp 
were  obtainable,  it  would  pay  better  to  use  220volt  lamps  taking 
nearly  double  the  current. 

Conversations  with  lamp-makers,  and  recent  publications  on 
the  subject,  ha%*e  convinced  me  that  a  good  2J-watt  lamp 
of  100  volts  has  yet  to  be  attained,  and  will  probably  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  achieve,  unless  absolutely  even  pressures  in  the 
mains  can  be  guaranteed.  The  opinion  of  lamp-makers  appears 
universally  to  be  that  a  220-volt  lamp  at  3£  to  4  watts  per  C.P. 
is  a  more  practicable  and  attainable  object  than  a  100-volt  lamp 
at  2£  watts.  They  seem  also  unanimous  that  if  a  good  2|-watt 
100-volt  lamp  could  be  made,  a  good  lamp  of  220  volts,  and  of 
better  efficiency  than  4  watts,  would  be  forthcoming. 

It  therefore  appears  that  by  taking  a  220-volt  lamp  now  we 
shall  get  all  the  advantages  of  high  voltage,  and  in  time  si  mil 
get  nearly  as  efficient  a  tamp  as  if  a  lower  voltage  were  used, 
while  the  high-efficiency  lamp  is  even  now  in  a  far  less  forward 
state  of  development  than  the  high-voltage  lamp. 

Consequently,  it  seems  clear  that  the  high-voltage  lamp  is  the 
better  line  of  the  two  at  present. 

Besides  this,  we  are  anxious  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  current  B9 
that  it  may  also  be  available  for  power  purposes,  and  thus  small 
economies  in  consumption  will  be  of  less  and  less  moment. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  not  only  in  the  present,  but  for 
the  future,  the  high-voltage  lamp  is  likely  to  be  the  better,  and 
that  it  is  safe  to  run  the  risk  of  being  unable  to  use  very 
economical  lamps,  provided  decent  ones  of  high  voltage  can  be 
obtained. 

As  I  thought  it  would  give  a  practical  basis  to  this  paper,  and 
wovdd  be  of  interest  to  members  to  see  specimens  of  some  of  the 
various  high-voltage  lamps  which  are  being  made,  I  have  written 
to  leading  makers  on  the  subject,  and  through  their  kindness  am 
able  to  submit  a  number  of  220-volt  lamps,  concerning  which  I 
will  now  give  the  particulars  supplied  by  the  makers. 

Lamps  to  be  arranged  to  burn. 

Present  data  from  makers.  Sot, 
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I  shall  not  pursue  this  branch  of  my  subject  further,  as  it  M^Aa**- 
would  be  more  suitably  dealt  with  by  a  lamp  manufacturer  in  a 
special  pa^r  ;  but  I  think  enough  has  been  said,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  members  already  have  of  the  subject,  to  show  that 
high-voltage  lamps  are  thoroughly  practical  for  central  station 
work,  and  I  therefore  pass  on  to  consider  bow  far  it  is  desirable 
to  use  them,  and  what  effects  they  are  likely  to  have  on  central 
station  practice;  this*  being  more  immediately  the  subject  of 
my  paper. 

LIFE  OF  HaOH-VOLTAOE   LaMrB. 

We  can,  of  course,  hardly  expect  the  life  of  these  high-voltage 
lamps  to  be  as  long  as  that  of  lumps  of  half  the  voltage,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  will  be  rather  more  expensive,  consequently 
there  will  be  a  greater  expenditure  for  lamp  renewals  when  they 
are  used  ;  and  it  is  advisable,  1  think,  to  try  and  arrive  at  a  figure 
for  tliis  hefore  proceeding  further. 

If  the  life  of  an  ordinary  16-1'.  I\  lamp  of  100  volts  is  1,200 
hours,  and  it  consumes  64  watts,  during  its  life  it  will  consume 
77  B.T.  units,  which,  at  6d,  per  unit,  amounts  to  38s.  6d.  If 
the  cost  of  the  lamp  is  Is.  3d.,  its  cost  per  unit  of  current 
consumed  is  0*2d.,  or  Id.,  or  about  iS  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
Hie  current. 

For  an  8-candle,  lamp  of  100  volts,  lasting  800  hours  and 
taking  36  watts,  the  consumption  of  current  is  29  units  ;  and  at 
the  same  price  for  lamps,  the  Inmp  co-t  p«t  unit  of  current 
consumed  is  about  0'5d.,  or  id.,  or  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  current. 

I  have  assumed  the  above  life  for  these  lamps  because  I  think, 
after  burning  the  number  of  hours  indicated  above,  most  lamps 
would  be  best  thrown  away;  though  I  am  [lerfectly  aware  lamps 
often  last  twice  us  long  as  I  have  assumed,  and  they  can  also  be 
purchased  for  20  per  cent   less  from  reliable  makers. 

200-  or  930-volt  lamps  will,  of  course,  cost  rather  more, 
and  their  life  would  be  rather  le-s.  Imt  I  believe  I  run  putting 
the  case  more  adversely  for  the  higher  voltage  lamps  than   is 
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iir.  Adtien-  really  true,  in  taking  the  cost  as  double  the  above  rates  for  lamp 
renewals  where  high-voltage  lamps  are  used. 

The  cost  of  lamp  renewals  would  then  be  6  per  ceDt.  of  a 
customer's  bill  if  the  current  was  6d.  per  unit  for  16-C  P.  lamps, 
and  16  per  cent,  if  8-0. P.  lamps  were  used. 

Supposing  the  number  of  16-C.P.  lamps  installed  to  8-eandle 
lamps  is  about  as  1  '.  2 — which  is,  I  think,  about  a  fair  average — 
an  all-round  reduction  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  charge  per  unit  of 
current  would  cover  the  additional  cost  of  lamps,  if  lamps  of  high 
voltage  were  used ;  at  fid,  per  unit  for  current  this  is  about 
one-third  of  a  penny  per  B.T.  unit. 

Such  figures  as  these  can  only  be  approximate,  but  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  they  would  not  be  far  out  in  practice,  and  may 
be  improved  upon,  and  also  that  they  make  it  clearly  manifest 
that  the  extra  cost  of  using  high-voltage  lamps  offers  no  appreci- 
able bar  to  their  introduction,  providing  that  their  other  counter- 
vailing advantages  are  in  excess,  with  which  branch  of  the  subject 
I  will  now  deal. 

Effect  of  using  High-Voltage  Lamps  ox  Distribution. 

On  this  point  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better,  as  a  commence- 
ment, than  quote  from  my  article  in  the  Electrical-  Ibvieiu  of  the 
1  lth  of  January,  1895  : — 

"  How  great  a  gain  there  is  in  distributing  current  at  a  higher 
u  voltage,  and  how  much  it  simplifies  the  distributing  problem,  is 
"  not  at  first  sight  fully  apparent,  though  everyone  recognises  that 
"  there  are  advantages.  The  advantages  may  really  be  said  to 
"  progress  as  the  cube  of  the  voltage,  up  to,  say,  about  200  volts. 
"  For  let  us  suppose  we  have  a  station  on  all  of  whose  circuits  the 
"  lamps  require  200  volts  to  incandesce  them,  instead  of  the  usual 
"  100  volts.  In  the  first  place,  having  doubled  the  pressure,  we 
M  may  extend  our  mains  double  the  distance  at  the  same  current- 
"  density,  with  the  same  percentage  loss  ;  but  at  the  higher 
"  voltage  the  same  current-density  in  a  given  sized  main  will  give 
"  us  twice  the  energy  and   light   twice  the  number  of  lamps. 

msequently,  without  increasing  the  sectional  area  of  the  mains, 
"  we  can  do  four  times  the  lighting  with  the  same  mains,  or  the 
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"  same  amount  of  lighting  at  four  times  the  distance,  with  the  sir.  Adden- 

broolce. 

'*  game  percentage  loss.  Then  there  is  a  further  gain,  for,  since 
"  we  can  extend  the  mains  four  times  as  far  from  the  central 
M  station  with  the  same  percentage  loss,  the  area  which  can  be 
u  gerved  from  a  single  station  is  lti  times  greater  at  the  higher 
"  pressure  than  at  the  lower. 

"  Presuming,  however,  that  this  argument  is  not  pushed  to  its 
"  extreme  limits, it  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  at  200  volts 
"  nine  or  ten  times  the  area  could  be  better  served  on  the  three- 
'•  wire  system  from  a  single  station  than  is  now  the  case  at  100 
"  volts ;  not  only  is  this  the  case  with  the  feeders,  but  it  extends  in  au 
"  even  greater  degree  to  the  distributing  system.  At  present  there 
"  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  inconvenient  fall  of  voltage  in  the 
**  distributing  mains,  and  the  internal  wiring  of  houses,  which 
"  leads  to  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  lighting,  and  which  is 
*'  under  existing  circumstances,  whatever  system  is  employed,  ex- 
"  cecdingly  difficult  to  remedy.  If  by  any  means  the  voltage 
"  could  be  increased  to  200  volts  this  would  practically  vanish, 
i;  distributing  mains  might  be  carried  three  times  their  present 
"  distance  from  the  feeding  point,  and  the  fall  of  potential  in 
l*  houses  would  be  merely  nominal  on  the  present  basis  of  wiring, 
"  instead  of  frequently  amounting  to  1-2  volts  or  more.  By  these 
**  means  the  number  of  feeding  points  in  a  given  area  would  of 
*'  course  be  much  reduced.  The  same  fittings  and  wiring  as  are 
"  now  used  would  be  applicable,  and  the  voltage  does  not  go 
"  beyond  the  Board  of  Trade  limits." 

This  was  a  general  statement,  made  largely  with  a  view  to 
point  out  to  manufacturers  what  a  held  it  would  open  if  they 
could  produce  a  commercially  satisfactory  high-voltage  lamp. 

During  the  last  18  months  manufacturers  have  seen  the 
advantage  of  exploiting  this  field,  with  results  which  have  already 
been  detailed  above.  Consequently  it  is  desirable  to  look  a  little 
more  closely  at  the  distribution  problem  under  its  new  aspect,  and 
I  will,  therefore,  ask  your  particular  attention  to  the  figures  which 
I  now  propose  to  lay  before  you. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  in  the  three-wire  system  at 
11(1    volts    it   is    not   economical  or  very  practical   to  distribute 
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Mf.  Adcitu-  current  at  a  radius  of  much  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  centra]  station,  except  under  special  circumstance*;. 
The  area  which  can  therefore  he  economically  served  from  such 
a  station  i.s  about  one  and  a  half  miles  each  way,  or  about  (wo 
and  a  quarter  square  miles. 

In  his  well-known  feeder  paper  Mr.  Croinpton  gave  figures 
which  he  argued  showed  that  a  feeder  on  the  three-wire  system 
supplying  110-volt  lamps  could  he  laid  and  maintained)  and  would 
involve  the  same  loss  of  energy,  taken  over  the  same  day,  as  would 
an  alternating  feeder,  including  transformers,  instruments,  and 
switching  gear,  the  length  of  the  feeders  in  each  case  lieing 
8,400  yards. 

These  figures  were  strongly  attacked  by  the  alternating  party, 
myself  amongst  the  number;  the  most  legitimate  point  of  attack 
being  that  Mr,  Croinpton  had  assumed  a  loss  of  "M  per  cent,  at 
full  load  on  the  low-pressure  feeder,  which  was  considered 
excessive  on  account  of  the  extra  pi;mt  it  would  entail  at  the 
central  station. 

Had  Mr.  Crompton  put  the  length  of  his  feeder  at  about  1,400 
yards,  or  a  little  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  had  he  used 
a  density  of  about  800  amperes  per  square  inch — which  is  about 
the  practical  density — the  loss  would  have  lieeii  10  per  cent,  for 
the  continuous-current  feeder  ai  full  load,  and  few  alternating 
men  would  have  seriously  combatted  that  on  the  whole  the 
continuous-current  feeder  was  as  economical  and  desirable  as  an 
alternating  feeder.  The  figures  would  then  agree  with  the 
generally  current  eomjtarison  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  and 
which  I  propose  to  use  as  a  basis  of  argument  in  order  to  avoid 
disputes. 

Now,  from  data  I  have  collected,  it  appears  that  in  such  places 
as  the  centre  of  large  towns  there  are  perhaps  30,000  inhabitants 
per  square  mile,  though  ordinarily  the  population  for  a  square 
mile  of  a  town  does  not  appear  to  exceed  16,000. 

A  low-pressure  station  on  the  three-wire  system  with  110-volt 

lamps  can  therefore  serve    economically  about  60,000  to  70,000 

people  in  the  centre  of  large  towns,  and  about.  35,000  in  districts 

the  centres  and  in  provincial  towns.      If,  therefore,  we 
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wished  to  light  London,  with  its  4,000,000  population,  on  this  u, 
basis,  taking  the  average  population  at  25,000  per  square  mile, 
we  should  need,  roughly,  70  to  80  stations  to  light  the   whole 
metropolis,  not  counting  the  extreme  suburbs. 

If,  however,  in  the  direct  supply  system  the  voltage  is  double, 
the  position  is  altogether  altered,  and  a  comparison  between  the 
transformer  and  direct  supply  systems  under  these  circumstances 
will  lead  to  very  different  results  from  those  so  far  given. 

Theoretically,  if  220-volt  lamps  are  used,  we  can  extend  tin- 
feeders  four  times  as  far  as  if  110-volt  lamps  are  employed,  and 
therefore  the  area  which  could  be  lighted  from  each  station  is 
16  times  as  large.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
facility  in  the  calculations  which  1  propose  to  lay  before  you,  as 
1  consider  that  the  fall  of  voltage  is  too  large  in  low-presrare 
central  stations  at  present,  aud  that  the  voltage  of  the  lamps  at 
different  [joints  of  the  distributing  system  is  not  kept  as  near 
the  normal  as  it  should  be.  In  what  I  am  about  to  *ay  I  shall 
therefore  consider  that,  instead  of  four  times,  we  extend  our 
feeders  a  little  over  three  times  as  far  as  before,  thus  securing 
better  regulation  and  a  smaller  percentage  drop  in  both  the  feeders 
and  distributing  system,  together  with  the  great  saving  iu  cupper. 
If,  then,  we  can  extend  the  lighting  radius  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  a  low-pressure  direct  Bupply  station  witli  1 10- volt  lamps,  we 
can  extend  it,  on  the  above  basis,  2  J  miles  at  220  volts,  which  means 
that  we  can  cover  an  area  of  5  x  a,  or  nearly  25  ■qnan  miles  from 
one  station — that  is,  11  times  the  area  we  could  before.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  serving  60,000  people  in  the  central  districts,  one 
central  station  would  serve  700,000,  and  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  the  less  central  districts  Taking,  then,  the  population 
of  London  as  4,000,000  without  extreme  suburbs,  about  -ix  or 
seven  stations  would  comfortably  cover  the  whole  area.  Now  this 
is  a  number  which  is  directly  comparable  with  tlie  number  of 
stations  at  present  being  operated  by  the  gas  companies ;  aud  to 
my  mind  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  desirable  ro  reduce  the 
number  of  stations  below  this  figure  for  so  larg*-  an  area,  even  if 
it  could  be  managed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  into  this  metropolitan  lighting 
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Mr.  Ariricii.  problem  further  did  time  permit,  but  it  does  not,  and  I  must  ask 
you  now  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  provinces. 
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S— Central  station. 

A— Area  economically  covered  by  Low-pressure  mains  at  110  volts,  three-wire 
syaiem  :  feeders  J  mile  long. 

If,  C,  I>,  E — Area  economically  covered  by  a  distribution  system  us  A,  but 
with  lamps  at  220  volts. 

F,  F,  F,  F — Foeden  with  short  sub-feeders,  each  feeder  supplying  a  square 
mile  at  distribution. 

G,  G,  G,  G— Short  direct  feeders,  ilistribnting  four  to  the  square  mile. 


Take  maps  of  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  .Man- 
chester, and  cut  out  a  piece  of  tracing  paper  to  represent  25 
square  miles  on  the  same  scale  as  the  map.  Lay  the  tracing 
puper  over  these,  maps,  and  you  will  rind  that  two  stations,  or  at 
most  three,  will  cover  not  only  the  whole  of  these  great  cities, 
but  the  suburbs  for  a  couple  of  miles  outside, 

Fdi  the  general  run  of  large  towns  one  station  wuuld  amply 
suffice;  and  for  the  smaller  ones  one  station  would,  of  course, 
permit  of  lighting  over  the  whole  area  at  a  very  small  expense 
for  mains. 

Before  a  technical  audience  like  this,  however,  it  will  doubtless 
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be  more    satisfactory  to   investigate  a  particular   instance   than  Mr,  A.w.-h- 
to  proceed  further  with  general  statements. 

At  220  volts  pressure  an  ampere  represent*  220  watts;  there- 
fore one-third  ampere  represents  73-3  watts.  Now  at  4  watts  pet 
C.P.  a  16-C.P.  lamj.  takes  16  x  4  =  64  watts,  and  an  K-C.P. 
lamp  32  watts. 

We  shall  therefore  be  sufficiently  near  for  the  purposes  of 
this  calculation,  and  shall  be  allowing  a  sufficient  margin,  if  we 
assume  that  a  16-candle  lamp  takes  one-third  ampere,  and  an 
8-candle  lamp  one-sixth  ampere  at  220  volts. 

Xext  consider  the  distributive  system.  There  are  two  points 
needing  attention  :  the  first  is,  How  far,  and  over  what  area,  can 
we  spread  our  network  from  the  feeder  points  ?  the  second  is, 
What  drop  should  we  allow  on  the  feeders  themselves? 

But  before  going  into  these  matters  further  we  must  settle 
what  shall  he  our  greatest  drop  from  the  feeder  point  to  our 
furthest  lamp  on  the  network  spreading  from  it.  The  variations 
which  an-  permitted  at  present  are  too  great,  and  would  havi*  to 
be  reduced  in  time  anyhow.  I  therefore  do  not  intend  to  adopt 
the  present  practice  as  a  liasis,  but  to  take  as  the  limit  an  extreme 
fall  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  distributing  system  from  the  feeder 
point  to  the  furthest  lamp  at  the  tops  of  the  houses;  that  is, 
lamps  near  the  feeder  would  be  1  per  cent,  above  their  proper 
voltage  at  full  load,  and  exireme  lamps  1  per  cent,  below. 

This  is,  I  think,  as  large  a  variation  as  good  practice  would 
allow,  though  it  is  less  than  half  what  is  considered  permissible 
now.  Having  settled  this,  the  following  data  and  table  will  enable 
us  to  see  at  a  glance  the  best  method  of  designing  the  mains,  and 
their  cost. 

1.  A  bar  of  copper  1  inch  in  section  and  1  mile  long  weighs 
approximately  It  tuns,  and  its  resistance  is  t-fiSad  ohm,  or  O'OIS, 

2.  Therefore  a  double  conductor  1  mile  long  and  1  inch  in 
seettorj  weighs  18  tone,  and  iis  reeutance  is  l-llth  ohm,  or  O'OSO. 

3.  I  do  not  think  it    will  he  necessary  on   the  high-voltage 
in  to  have  the  third  wire  in  a  three-wire  system  more  than 

one-tifth  the  section   of  the  other  two,  except,  perhaps,   in  the 
distributing    system.       In    fact,  1    understand    Mr.    Oompton 

rot,  xxv.  14 
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Mr.  A.iiif.i-   considers  the  thin]  win  could  lie  done  away   with  altogether  as 

i_  i 

soon  as  the  feeder  gets  a  good  load  joined   up  {•>  it,  so  that  only 

the  distributing  system  would  need  the  third  wire.  these  wires 

beiug  joined  together  at  the  distributing  point. 

Consequently,  the  weight  of  a  set  of  mains  on  the  three-wire 
system — the  two  outers  I  inch  section,  and  the  inner  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  —would  be  20  tons  per  mile  ;  and  the  cost  for  copper  at 
6£d.  per  lb.  would  be  £1,210  for  the  copper  in  the  mile  of  mains. 

Now  at  one  thousand  amperes  per  square  inch  a  main  this  Bin 
would  carry  current  for  6,000  lfi-C.P.  lamps,  if  perfectly  balanced 
on  the  above  basis,  and  (he  fall  of  pressure  would  lie  90  volts  in 
the  mile,  or  17  per  cent.  Such  a  fall  of  potential  as  17  per  cent. 
in  the  mile  is  excessive]  and  therefore  we  must  arrange  to  work 
at  a  smaller  current-density. 

To  enable  the  best  current-density  to  be  judged  I  have 
arranged  the  following  table  : — 

Data  relating  to  Feeders  on  Three-wire  System  supplying 
220- Volt  Lami>  \  Ampere  per  Hi-i'.p.  and  £  Ampere  per 
8-C.P.  Lamp. 
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This  table  enables  us  tu  see  (lie  reduction  in  fall  of  potential 
,\hieb  we  get  by  reducing  the  current  for  a  given  section,  and 
also  the  cost  for  copper  which  will  he  incurred  Cor  such  density 
per  mile  ran. 

Now  it  is  not  unusual  in  some  low-pressure  central  stations 
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to  have  falls  of  even  more  than  16  percent,  at  full  load  on  the  "£„{£' k"" 
longest  feeder;  but  this  is  an  undesirably  great  fall,  save  on 
■exceptional  occasions,  such  as  Christmas  week,  or  during  a  fog  in 
■winter,  and  I  think,  with  the  immense  reduction  in  copper  cost 
which  the  use  of  high-voltage  lamps  gives,  it  is  desirable  to  work 
with  a  mailer  falls. 

Suppose  we  accept  250  amperes  per  square  inch  as  a  basis,  it 
will  be  seen  that  mains  on  the  three-wire  system  will  cost  us  His. 
jier  1G-C.P.  lamp  alight  at  once,  and  8s,  per  8-C.P.  lamp  per  mile, 
and  the  drop  of  potential  will  nearly  be  5  per  cent.  Nowt  if  we 
assume  that  current  is  supplied  21  mites  from  (lie  station  as  an 
extreme,  as  we  did  before,  our  longest  feeders  will  be  about  this 
length,  the  drop  at  full  load  on  the  feeder  will  be  about  12  per 
cent ,  and  the  cost  of  copper  40s.  per  16-C.P.  lamp,  and  20s.  per 
8-C  P.  lamp  alight  at  once  for  the  longest  feeder. 

If  we  take  the  network  as  proceeding  from  the  feeder  points 
at  the  HUM  current-density — namely,  250  ami«'resper  square  inch 
— and  if  we  agree  that  it  shall  extend  rather  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  feeder  point,  to  allow  for  irregularities,  so  that  each 
feeder  will  feed  a  network  covering  half  a  mile  square,  it  will  he 
noted  that  the  drop,  including  extra  lengths  of  main  for  going  round 
angles  and  into  the  hoUAM,  will  be  about  I J  per  cent.,  and  the 
extreme  cost  of  copper  per  lamp  alight  at  one  time  in  the  network 
will  hanlly  be  more  than  4s,  per  1G-C.P.  lamp,  and  2s.  for  an  8-C.P. 
lamp,  while  the  mean  cost  will  he  about  three-fourths  of  this,  and 
the  mean  drop  of  potential  only  1  per  cent., — and  even  this  can 
readily  be  reduced  by  a  little  judicious  adjustment. 

We  therefore  see  that  for  feeders  extending  about  2]  miles, 
and  a  network  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  from 
feeding  point — that  is,  2$  miles  altogether — the  extreme  cost  for 
copper  per  16-CP.  lamp  lighted  at  once  will   be  about  44s,,  ami 
lor  an  8-C.P.  lamp  under  22s. 

This  represents  extreme  lengths.    The  average  length  of  feeders 

■  ver  the  above  area  would  hardly  be  more  than   1  j  miles,  or  | 

ol  I  he  above  maxima  ;  and  the  cost  of  the  copper,  on  the  average, 

in    the   distributing  system    will   be  reduced  in  like  proportion. 

We    shall,    therefore,    be   correct  in  taking   three-fourths  of  the 
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above  sums  as  the  average  coat  of  copper  per  lamp  lighted  si 
once  from  station  to  lamp,  including  both  feeder  and  network,  in 
a  station  covering  a  town  area  of  equal  density  25  square  mile?  En 
area.  This  is,  approximately  :  Per  16-C.P.  lamp,  33s. ;  per  8-C  P. 
lamp,  16?.  nd. 

Further,  from  practice  and  the  tables  in  Lightning,  we  know 
that  there  are  usually  at  least  twice  as  many  lamps  installed  as 
are  required  alight  at  once ;  therefore  we  may  put  the  capital 
cost  of  mains  for  copper  only  at  about :  Per  lamp  instalifil  :  cost 
of  copier—  16-C.P.,  lGs.  6d.;  8-C.P.,  8s.  3d. 

Now  it  is  fair  to  take  6  per  cent,  per  nnnnm  as  the  sum  to 
allow  for  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  copper  in  the  mains — 
say  34  per  cent,  for  interest,  and  2J  per  cent  for  depreciation. 
At  this  rate,  on  the  above  capital  cost,  the  annual  cost  for  intere.-t 
and  upkeep  comes  out  at  under  Is.  per  16-C.P.  lamp,  and  6d.  [«-r 
8-0. P.  lamp  installed. 

Further,  on  looking  through  the  tallies  of  consumption  of 
current,  it  will  be  found  that  18  units  per  8-candle  lamp  installfJ  is 
a  fair  all-round  average — at  least,  it  is  the  average  from  Lightning 
for  London  and  most  of  the  provincial  station!..  At  this  rati', 
therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upkeep  and  interest  on  capital 
for  tlit*  copper  in  the  distributing  system  comes  to  0*33d,,  or  one- 
third  of  a  penny  per  unit  of  current  sold ;  or,  supposing  the  sum 
actually  received  for  current  is  Gd.  jier  unit,  the  cost  for  interest 
ami  upkeep  on  the  copper  in  the  distributing  system  represents 
less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  current.  Out  of  this  cost,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  copper  is  in  tue  feeders, 
and  one-fourth  in  the  distributing  system. 

I  may  say  that  Mr.  Crompton  objects  to  the  method  of  taking 
the  consumption  per  8-( '.P.  lamp  installed  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison, and  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  rough  ami  unscientific;  and  it 
might  be  well  if  our  friend  the  editor  of  LigkiTtmg  would  look 
into  it,  and  see  if  he  could  not  get  a  sounder  basis  for  compaiison. 

Mr.  Crompton  suggests  the  relation  between  the  annual 
output  in  li.T.  units,  and  the  output  which  would  lie  registered  if 
the  maximum  bad  were  continued  day  and  night  llirougbout  the 
year.     In  tin?  case  he  tells  me  the  actual  output  would  vary  from 
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the  equivalent  of  fill!  load  for  700  boon  in  some  country  towns  to  Mr  wden- 
1,000  in  paitfl  of  London,  1,300  in  Kensington,  ami  B  tuach  lii^her 

figure  for  the  Tall  Mall  ami  St.  ,l;unes's  Company.  1,300  hours 
corresponds  to  a  load-factor  of  15  per  cent.;  though  it  will  readily 
he  seen  thai  it  is  a  6gure  of  more  comprehensive  nature,  and  not 
exactly  similar, 

I  leave  this  question  here,  however,  as,  though  very  interest- 
ing, to  discuss  it  further  now  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  paper. 

In  order  to  complete  the  comparison  made  above,  the  cost  of 
insulating  and  of  laying  the  cables  should,  of  course,  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

In  order  to  set  this  point  at  rest,  Mr.  T.  O.  Callender  has 
kindly  prepared  for  me  data  deduced  from  their  experience  in 
supplying  and  laying  cables,  which,  as  the  result  of  a  large 
amount  of  practice,  are  beyond  cavil,  and  which  show  the 
average  cost  of  cables  laid  as  compared  with  tlie  cost  of  the  copper 
in  them.    These  particulars  are  given  hi  the  following  table  :— 


Table  showing  the  Total  Cost  of  Insulated  Cables  lair 
complete,  as  compared  1vit11  the  cost  of  the  corfer 
contained. 
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Under  asphalte  or  wood  the  cost  of  excavation  will  run  up  to 
as  much  as  15s.  per  yard  run,  but  this  item  will  practically  be 
the  same  whatever  system  is  used.  Moreover,  as  only  a  few  of 
the  main  streets  in  large  towns  are  so  paved,  this  item  is  not  one 
which  need  concern  us  particularly  in  a  general  comparison,  but 
must  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  local  circumstances  in  each 
case. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  in  the  above  table  the  middle  wire  is 
half  the  section  of  the  outers  ;  in  practice  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  have  this  more  than  one-fifth  for  the  feeders,  and  in  some  cases- 
it  might  be  omitted  entirely.  The  actual  cost  of  feeders  should 
therefore  come  out  about  10  per  cent,  under  the  prices  giv>-ii, 
though  I  have  thought  better  to  leave  the  table  as  it  was, 
preserving  Mr.  Callender's  own  figures. 

At  these  rates,  for  a  two-mile  feeder  of  armoured  cable,  working 
at  a  current-density  of  250  amperes  per  Mjoan  inch,  the  cost,  laid 
complete,  would  be  about  £55  per  kilowatt  for  the  maximum  out- 
put; the  fall  of  pressure  being  about  10  per  cent,  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  distributing  system — consisting  of 
feeders,  branches,  local  services,  service  boxes,  and  every  other 
item,  also  providing  for  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cables  being  laid 
under  asphalte  or  wood,  from  such  a  slation  as  1  have  described 
above,  with  a  service  extending  2^  miles  in  all  directions — could 
be  laid  complete  for  £60  per  kilowatt. 

This  u  a  very  moderate  figure  as  compared  with  the  sums  now 
spent.  If  we  assume  that  8  per  cent,  is  required  to  meet  interest, 
upkeep,  and  depreciation  on  this  outlay,  and  if  we  take  the  output 
of  the  station  at  800  kilowatt-hours  maximum  load  on  the  basis 
suggested  by  Mr.  Cromptun,  it  is  evident  that  interest  and  upkeep 
on  the  distributing  system  would  cost  about  l£d  per  unit  of  current 
sold  for  the  whole  distributing  system  ;  so  that  a  charge  of  l|d,  per 
unit  would  cover  all  costs  outside  the  station  itself.  From  what 
we  know  of  the  cost  of  generating  electric  energy,  it  will,  I  think, 
thus  be  clear  that,  even  in  places  where  coal  was  expensive, 
a  very  good  profit  would  be  made  by  selling  current  at  4d.  per 
unit  for  lighting,  and  2£d.  for  power  purposes.  In  making  this 
calculation  I  have  assumed  the  same  density  of  population  over 
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tlie  whole  area  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  would  very  seldom  be  Mr.  Adda 

hroofcfc 

Hip  Wise,  as  in  nearly  all  towns  ar  two  miles  from  the  centre  the 
density  of  population  i>  greatly  reduced,  which  would  mean  a 
smaller  proportion  of  long  feeders,  and  consequently  a  less  average 
cost  per  kilowatt  output  than  I  have  taken. 

I  do  uot  wish  it  to  be  assumed  from  what  I  have  said  above 
that  the  capital  cost  of  a  direct  supply  station  at  220  volts,  with 
ilOlinim  ftnl  dinti Minting  tpiluili  extending  2|  miles,  as  described 
above,  would  be  as  low  as  that  for  an  alternating  station  at  2,000 
volts,  with  transformers  and  220-volt  lamps,  to  cover  the  same  area. 
It  would  not.  Comparing  feeders,  I  think,  wit  h  the  present  prices  of 
mains,  and  using  the  same  class  of  insulation  in  each  ease  (as  is 
frequently  done  now) — that  is,  not  using  expensive  rubber  cables  for 
the  high  tension— the  two  systems  are  equal  in  cost  for  feeders  1 J 
miles  long.  As  the  distributing  system  will  extend  i  mile 
further  beyond  the  end  of  each  feeder,  a  direct  supply  station 
on  exactly  the  same  lines  is  as  cheap  in  capital  cost  for  an  area 
having  a  base  of  at  least  3  J  miles  and  covering  10  square  miles. 
Further,  as  something  must  lie  allowed  to  the  direct  supply 
system  on  account  of  lower  depreciation,  and  greater  safety  and 
freedom  from  restrictions,  and  ability  to  supply  motors  more  easily, 
another  quarter  of  a  mile  may  easily  be  allowed  on  the  feeders 
of  the  direct  supply  station  on  this  account ;  so  that  the  systems 
compare  together  when  the  base  of  the  area  served  is  4  miles  and 
the  area  itself  lti  square  miles,  even  if  no  accumulators  are  used. 

Although  this  is  not  as  large  as  the  area  I  have  taken  as 
a  basis,  what  it  means  can  be  estimated  from  what  lias  been  said 
above  aa  to  the  actual  areas  covered  by  large  towns.  I  am,  of 
■  ■ours.-,  assuming  that  220-volt  lamps  are  used  on  the  transformer 
station  as  well  as  the  direct.  If  we  assume  that  the  transformer 
Nation  employs  100-volt  lam os,  of  course  the  comparison  would 
be  much  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  direct  supply  at  220  volta. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  lo  go  very  minutely  into  these 
figures,  because,  though  thoroughly  practical,  they  do  not  repre- 
sent what  it  is  clear  will  he  central  station  practice  in  the  future. 
a»  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  any  direct  supply  station  in  the 
future  will  be  operated  without  accumulators. 
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Tim  Use  of  Accumulators. 

This  bringi  me  to  the  fifth  and  last  point  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  my  ]>aper  when  enumerating  the  possibilities  likely 
to  affect  central  station  practice  in  the  future,  viz.,  t-he  um  of 
accumv 

In  the  earlier  part  of  1891  I  did  not  see  much  likelihood  of 
improvements  in  accumulators  making  any  really  fundamental 
alteration  in  central  station  practice.  But  I  must  confess  that 
in  this  respect  events  have  moved  faster  than  I  anticipated, 
although  I  have  been  brought  sufficiently  into  contact  with  them 
to  learn  what  was  going  on  in  the  field,  and  how  batteries  were 
doing  as  regards  upkeep. 

L'ii  till  comparatively  recently,  there  is  no  doubt  accumula- 
tors have  been  rather  a  luxury  and  convenience  in  central 
stations  than  a  commercial  or  economical  necessity;  but  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  considerable  changes  have  been 
taking  place.  The  maximum  safe  discharge  rate  for  accumula- 
tors has  been  going  up,  while  the  initial  cost  has  been  going 
down,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  upkeep ;  and  extended  experience 
holds  out  the  hope  of  much  longer  life  for  the  newer  and 
improved  forms  of  ]>ositive  plates  than  has  hitherto  been  t lie  rule. 
Owing  also  to  the  method  of  supplying  accumulators  at  a 
maintenance  rate  adopted  by  the  leading  firms,  an  engineer  need 
have  less  booitntioa  in  recommending  clients  to  incur  a  large 
expenditure  on  them,  and  the  risk  is  much  lees  than  formerly. 
Patents  are  also  expiring,  and  considerable  competition  is  arising 
in  this  trade,  which  was  formerly  such  a  close  one, 

I  have  lately  had  to  make  careful  inquiries  about  accurmita- 
tors  in  connection  with  work  on  which  I  am  engaged,  not  only  as 
regards  prices,  but  also  as  to  their  working,  and,  having  got 
particulars  about  the  batteries  in  several  central  stations,  and 
held  conversations  with  the  engineers  concerning  them,  have 
litrii  considerably  surprised  at  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 
Taking  quotations  from  leading  makers  for  a  battery  suitable  for 
ii  central  station,  I  find  that  the  capital  cost  of  a  battery  to 
discharge  at  1  kilowatt,  for  three  hours  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
£13  for  the  battery  alone.     Several  makers  assure  me  that  such 
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a    butter;    can    be   discharged    at    this,  and  even    higher    rates,  ^ 

*  bnrnko. 

every  day  regularly,  without  detriment  or  endangering  the 
life  of  the  positive  plates,  The  above  price  does  not 
include  buildings  to  contain  the  accumulators,  connections, 
instrument s,  or  stands  to  hold  them,  which  bring  up  the  cost  to 
about  £19  per  kilowatt  on  this  basis  for  central  station  batteries, 
The  makers  tell  Die  further  that  they  are  willing  to  enter  into 
contracts  to  maintain  such  batteries  in  a  state  equal  to  new  for 
about  6  i>er  cent,  per  annum  on  their  capital  cost,  and  some 
makers  will  even  go  lower  than  this. 

It  will  be.  found  that  these  costs  and  rates  of  renewal  are  a 
great  improvement  on  those  ruling  until  comparatively 
recently. 

Now  I  should  not  quote  these  figures  unlets  I  had,  by  private 
inquiries  and  in  other  ways,  fairly  convinced  myself  of  their 
substantial  accuracy. 

Granting  that  they  are  so,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  raise 
-filiations  of  very  serious  import  in  central  station  practice,  par- 
ticularly when  coupled  with  the  use  of  higher  voltage  lamps. 

If  an  accumulator  will  give  a  discharge  for  Ihree  hours — that 
is,  sufficient  to  cover  the  period  of  heavy  load,  or  the  time  during 
which  the  large  portion  of  the  plant  has  to  be  kept  running — a 
kilowatt  capacity  of  accumulators  wilt  be  equivalent  to  a  kilowatt 
ca|>acity  in  engines  and  dynamos. 

In  continuous-current  stations,  when  an  increase  of  output  is 
required — which  is  from  time  to  time  the  position  of  most  stations 
— we  are  therefore  brought  face  to  face  with  this  problem. 

Extra  plant  for  200  kilowatts  output,  say,  is  required.  Which 
i-  the  best  way  -if  providing  for  it— by  adding  engines  and  boilers, 
or  by  adding  accumulators  and  charging  them  during  off  hours 
from  the  existing  plant  ? 

Now,  as  I  have  said  above,  an  accumulator  for  an  extra  kilo- 
watt output  will  cost  about  £  19  complete  and  erected,  including 
buildings;  and  I  think  engineers  will  generally  agree  with  me  that 
•engines,  boilers,  dynamos,  and  steam  pq»es  for  a  kilowatt  output, 
including  buildings  and  alt  other  accessories,  would  cost  about  the 
same  sum;    if   foundations,  flues,  chimney  stalk,  and  everything 
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«r.A(irten-  e  Ise  were  considered,  the  comparison  would  be  slightly  in  favour  of 
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accumulators.  However,  For  nur  present  porpoeo,  let  us  assume 
that  they  are  equal.  We  bam  therefore  arrived  at  the  petition 
that  the  capital  cost  will  he  equal,  whether  we  provide  extra  plant 
or  extra  accumulators  for  the  increased  output  required,  charging 
the  accumulators  from  the  existing  plant. 

As  regards  upkeep,  if  we  can  keep  the  accumulators  in  an 
efficient  state  for  6  per  cent,  on  their  cost,  this  is  not  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  would  have  to  be  allowed  on  plant  if  boilers  are 
included  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  difference  is  not  a  matter  of  very 
great  moment. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  anything  here  ou  the  extremely  low 
cost  at  which  energy  can  be  produced  if  a  continuous  load  is 
provided  night  and  day. 

<  'misidering  the  advantages  accumulators  give  in  a  central 
slat  ion  in  providing  for  emergencies,  reducing  staff,  and  keeping 
the  pressure  even,  it  is,  I  think,  doubtful  if  an  engineer  placed  in 
the  position  indicated  above — as  many  engineers  will  be  placed 
Bhortly — would  not  be  wise  in  recommending  his  corporation  or 
his  board  to  instal  accumulators  for  200  kilowatts  output  for 
three  hours,  instead  of  the  extra  plant,  when  the  plant  MM  a 
continuous  one. 

How  far  this  should  proceed  is  a  moot  point,  dependent  upon 
circumstances,  which  would  need  decision  in  each  case.  Possibly 
somewhere  about  one-third  the  maximum  full-load  capacity 
would  be  about  right  now,  but  with  a  load-factor  of  10  to  15 — 
which  is  about  that  general  in  central  stations — if  the  price 
of  accumulators  came  down  j>er  kilowatt  output — which  I  think  it 
is  likely  to  do  in  the  future — or  their  efficiency  increased,  it  might 
be  found  desirable  to  instal  accumulators  for  as  much  as  two- 
thirds,  or  even  three-fourths,  of  the  full  load,  which  would  place 
electric  distribution  nearly  on  a  par  with  gas  distribution  in 
respect  bo  storage. 

To  go  as  far  as  that  is,  however,  not  a  question  of  the  present  — 
at   any   rate,  in   most   cases — and  therefore  for  our  purpose  this 

■'dng  I  projwse  to  consider  the  accumulators  as  desirable  for 
abOUt  oue-thini  to  one-half  the  full  output. 
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It  may  lit'   useful  here  to  give  a  few  general  data  relating  to  Mr.  m-i-» 
accumulator?  as  they  stand  at  present. 

The  leading  makers*  prices  of  central  station  batteries  work 
out  at  about  £13  jter  kilowatt  on  a  discharge  for  three  hours, 
for  the  plates,  cells,  and  acid  only ;  whilst,  including  stands, 
erection,  connections,  and  switching  arrangements,  the  price 
works  out  about  £17  per  kilowatt,  or,  if  buildings  also  MS 
iucl tided,  about  £19  per  kilowatt. 

In  such  a  battery,  I  find  the  plates  and  lead  cells  alone  would 
weigh  about  8  cwts.  per  kilowatt  output  on  the  three  hours"  dis- 
charge basis  ;  and  that  1  ewt.  of  plates  and  cells  costs  a  little  under 
£2, — or  the  cost  comes  to  about  £40  per  ton.  Now.  as  lead  costs 
under£12per  ton  at  present ,  and  seeing  how  much  almost  pure  lead, 
in  a  very  simple  form,  there  is  in  accumulators,  it  does  not  Beets 
unreasonable  to  anticijiate  that  in  the  future,  when  accumulators 
are  marie  on  a  much  larger  scale,  we  may  see  the  price  gradually 
come  down  to,  say,  £2J  per  ton,  with,  perhaps,  improved  capacity 
and  life.  At  least,  it.  appears  to  me  that  there  is  as  good  hope  in 
this  direction  as  there  is  of  reduction  in  price  and  improvement 
in  quality  in  any  other  department  of  electric  engineering.  If 
such  a  con-ummation  were  attained,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  it 
might  pay  to  use  accumulators  for  power  stations,  as  well  as 
lighting,  wherever  an  eight  or  nine  hours  day  was  in  vogue,  and 
(hat  they  may  ultimately  come  to  exercise  a  much  wider  influence 
on  the  future  of  the  electric  industry  than  most  engineers  have 
anticipated. 

In    order    to    gauge    in    ,-ume    measure  what     has    heeu     the 

improvement  in  accUBtolatoH  during  the  last  few  years,  and  sil 

tin-  question  of  the  system  of  central  station  supply  was  Last 
prominently  before  tin-  Institution,  I  lately  took  an  opportunity 
of  talking  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Epstein,  and  I  asked  him  if  by 
looking  up  old  contract  *  and  catalogues  he  could  give  me  any- 
thing definite  on  the  subject;  in  reply,  he  has  sent  me  the 
following  letter: — 

"  I  have  looked  into  the  question  of  the  price*  of  accumulator-, 
"and  I  find  that,  comparing  the  price*  in  1890  with  the  present 
"  ones,  there  i>,  on  an  average,  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent. 
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"But  another  and  more  important  point  is  this — that  whereas 
"the  types  then  manufactured  were  only  allowed  to  be  discharged 
"in  about  10  hours,  necessitating  in  the  east  of  shorter 
"discharges  much  larger  batteries  than  required  for  the  purpCea, 
•'  the  discharge  rate  has  since  then  increased  very  considerably. 

"  Taking  one  with  the  other,  1  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
<;  that  the  reduction  altogether  amounts  to  quite  50  j*t  cent." 

In  view  of  these  beta,  ami  considering  that  it  is  now  the 
ran  to  buy  accumulators  on  »  moderate  maintenance  agree- 
ment, and  also  all  the  added  experience  of  the  last  rive  years' 
work,  it  will  be  at  once  evident  on  how  much  sounder  i  bias 
commercially  accumulators  now  rest,  and  how  much  stronger  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  their  emplovm.  nt  in  central  stations  arc 
than  they  formerly  were 

1'pon  the  three  hours7  discharge  liasis,  I  find  a  kilowatt  capacity 
of  accumulators  occupies  approximately  4  cubic  feet  s]*aee,  for  the 
cells  and  connect  inn-,  so  that  we  get  a  kilowatt-hour  into  1*33 
cubic  feet.  Now  a  discharge  of  a  kilowatt-hour,  allowing  for 
losses,  will  keep  about  15  16-C.P.  lamps  going  for  one  hour. 
Allowing  that  a  gas  burner  using  6  feet  of  gas  per  hour  is  equal 
to  a  lfj-C.P.  lamp,  the  amount  of  space  needed  in  a  gasometer 
to  store  gas  for  the  same  amount  of  light  is  6  X  15  =  90 
cubic  feet,  or  70  times  as  much  space,  Of  course  this  is 
not  tpiite  a  fair  comparison,  because  nothing  is  allowed  for 
stands,  access,  &c. ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  quite  fair  if 
we  allow  ten  times  as  much  space  for  access.  tv.c.,  as  the 
accumulators  take  themselves.  Even  under  these,  the  actual  con- 
ditions, accumulators  only  occupy  one-seventh  the  space  which  the 
equivalent  gasometer  would.  We  arrive,  therefore,  at  the  curious 
conclusion  that,  if  the  London  gasometers  were  emptied  of  their 
gas  and  fitted  up  as  accumulator  rooms,  sufficient  accumulators  for 
lighting  Ijondon  could  easily  be  arranged  under  working  conditions 
in  one-seventh  of  the  space  which  would  be  available.  We  have, 
therefore,  nothing  very  enormous  to  fear  in  the  way  of  accumu- 
lator bouses,  even  if  accumulators  are  used  in  the  future  on  the 
most  extensive  scale  for  lighting  or  ltovver  purposes. 
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Interesting  as  these  speculations  are,  it  is  desirable,  however,  m,.  vu..„ 
to  return  to  what  is  more  specifically  our  subjeel. 

It  is  usual  at  present  to  place  tbe  accumulators  in  the  central 
station,  except  in  n  few  instances,  such  as  in  Mr,  King's  system  at 
Chelsea,  Mr.  Parker's  Oxford  system,  and  a  few  special  places. 
Usually  Under  these  circumstances  the  accumulator  is  subject  to 
the  heavy  drop  at  full  load,  which  decreases  its  efficiency  by  10 
to  15  per  cent. 

With  220-volt  lii in i»  the  drop  oil  the  feeders  within  a  mile- 
radius  would  be  much  less  than  is  usual  now,  and  therefore  the 
value  of  the  accumulators  would  be  correspondingly  increased. 

For  longer  distances  from  the  central  station  than  a  mile, 
however,  undoubtedly  t  lie  right  place  in  most  cases  for  accumu- 
lators will  be  at  the  feeder  points.  This  is  the  more  feasible  with 
220-volt  lamps  than  under  present  practice,  because  the  distributing 
network  is  so  much  larger  from  each  feeder,  and  each  feeder 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  serious  amount  of  lighting,  which  will  pay 
for  individual  attention. 

Although  from  the  table  I  have  given  the  cost  of  copper  per 
lamp  installed  for  feeders  is  very  moderate,  yet  on  a  two-mile  feeder 
it  amounts  to  a  cm-iderable  sum  in  the  aggregate;  and  if,  by 
installing  accumulators  at.  the  end  of  the  feeder  for  one-third  to- 
half  the  full  output,  tbe  section  of  the  feeder  can  be  cut  down  b\ 
one-third  or  a  half,  a  very  important  saving  is  effected;  and  of 
course,  if  accumulators  for  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  full  load  were 
installed,  tbe  cost  <>l  feeders  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

This  has  already  been  recognised  in  practice,  and  many  devices. 
have  been  brought  out  for  charging  accumulators  in  series,  or  by 
the  help  of  motor  transformers  using  a  high-tension  current ;  but 
I  would  point  out  that  the  use  of  Ji20-volt  lamps  on  a  three-wire 
system  doea  away  with  the  oeo&uity  for  any  of  these  complications. 
All  that  u  Deeded  U  a  continuous-current  motor  transformer 
of  the  ■' booster"  r \ 1 1 ■-. 

In  this,  one  armature  circuit  a  MSttm  the  mains,  and  wound 
with  a  high  resistance  and  many  turns,  while  the  current  to  the 
accumulators  passes  through  the  second  circuit  direct;  the  second 
circuit  being  wound  with  a  few  turn.-,  so  that   tbe  voltage  of  the 
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i«n.  main  current  in  ]>assing  through  the  armature  is  raised,  say,  30 
per  cent.  The  motor  transformer  then  need  only  be  about  one- 
i  hird  the  capacity  for  the  charging  current,  and  the  cells  can  be 
charged  at  any  time,  while  the  circuit  is  supplying  lamps,  so  that 
continuity  of  supply  without  complication  is  ensured. 

By  these  means  the  cost  of  long  feeders  would  be  much  reduced 
on  the  figures  given  above;  which  means  also  that  it  would 
be  practicable  to  extend  the  lighting  radius  much  further  than 
was  contemplated  above  at  the  same  cost,  shooM  it  be  needed. 

An  important  factor  is  also  brought  in— that,  having  once  laid 
a  feeder  of  fair  size,  accumulators  can  be  added  at  the  outer  end 
a=  t lie  lighting  grows,  and  thus  a  very  large  increase  of  lighting 
could  be  gradually  met  without  relaying  the  feeder  or  disturbing 
the  streets,  which  is  always  an  expensive  and  troublesome 
operation. 

In  what  I  have  said  above  1  have  indicated  a  feeder  to  each 
half  square  mile  as  an  average,  or  four  to  the  square  mile ;  but  it 
M  clear  that,  if  accumulators  were  employed,  and  it  were  desirable 
to  concentrate  tbem  in  order  to  save  labour  and  attendance,  it 
would  be  very  simple  to  run  short  sub- feeders  from  a  centre,  so 
that  one  distributing  point  where  accumulators  were  situated, 
ami  one  feeder  from  the  central  station,  could  be  economically 
made  to  serve  a  square  mile  or  more. 

It  is  further  worth  noting  that  at  22<)  volts  the  cutting  in 
or  out  of  a  cell  makes  less  thau  1  per  cent,  difference  in  the 
voltage,  and  not  2  jH?r  cent,  as  at  present.  This  is  an  important 
consideration  in  keeping  the  light  steady — a  point  the  impor- 
tance of  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognised. 

The  convenience  of  the  system   for  arc  lighting  does  not   need 

tjng  out,  as  nine  arc  lamps  can  be  run  in  series. 

One  more  point  i»  the  effect  which  a  general  electric  supply 
at  220  volts  on  the  lines  indicated  above  would  have  on  the 
power  supply  question. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  already  motors  of  any  size, 
from  SO  watts  upwards,  to  run  on  220-volt  circuits,  the  number 
of  amperes  they  take  being,  of  course,  half  what  is  usual  now  ; 
while  for  larger  sizes,  say  above  3  or  4  kilowatts,  they  could,  of 
course,  be  coupled  acruss  the  two  outers  at  440  rolls. 
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If  we  then  add  the  facts  that  the  drop  on  the  feeders  would  be  jfefcjf"* 
len  than  at  present,  that  the  current  -density  in  the  distributing 
syslt'm  on  the  basis  I  have  laid  down  would  only  be  about  half 
what  it  is  at  present, — and  when  we  consider  that  there  would  only 
he  1 J  percent,  fall  of  press  lire  at  full  load  on  the  distributing  mains, 
and  that  by  cross-coupling  even  this  would  be  reduced, —  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that,  motors  could 
be  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present  is  possible  without 
appreciably  affecting  the  regularity  of  the  lighting.  Accumula- 
tors at  the  feeding  points  would  also  be  an  important  aid  in  thia 
respect  ;  if  they  were  so  used,  the  fall  of  voltage  from  them  to 
the  motors  would  rarely  exceed  2  per  cent.,  and  under  such 
circumstances  motors  of  considerable  size  could  be  started  ami 
stopped  (even  without,  special  starting  resistances)  without  the 
rush  of  current  being  perceptible  on  neighbouring  lamps.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  u-c  <>f  Tin  \olls  is  likely  to  be  very  advan- 
tageous, and  do  away  with  the  neoesaitj  of  having  to  lay  special 
jiower  mains — for  some  years,  at  any  rate. 

The  utility  of  having  generators  in  the  lighting  stations 
giving  Hie  current  and  voltage  which  is  needed  for  tramway  work 
is  also  obvious;  in  fact,  it  looks  as  if  one  station  in  future  would 
do  all  the  power  supply  for  a  town,  the  lighting  being  only  one 
adjunct  of  its  business,  and  that,  possibly,  not  the  largest.  With 
most  of  the  lighting  done  by  means  of  accumulators  charged 
during  the  night,  and  the  station  supplying  power  to  the 
tramways,  &c,  doting  the  day.  it  might  to  be  possible  to  secure  a 
fairly  even  all-day  load  with  one  set  of  phut,  instead  of 
too  as  at  present.  This  would,  of  course,  lead  to  important 
economies  in  generating  expenses.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  we  could 
already  see  far  enough  ahead  practically  to  enable  Mr,  Preeee's 
prophecy  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  moderate  time — "that  the  elect  ri«- 
"  light  would  ultimately  be  the  light  of  the  poor  man  as  well  as 
"ofti.fi  rich." 

And  now  I  must  conclude.  The  title  of  my  paper  was  ■'  lligh- 
"  Voltage  Lamps, and  their  Influence  on  Central  Station  Practice.'' 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  high-voltage 
lamps  are  thoroughly  practical.  Next,  that  high-voltage  lamps 
are  mow  desirable  than  lamps  of  the  usual  voltage  and  of  ki^Ja. 
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-.  economy.  I  have  ako  shown  reasons  why  it  is  prulwible  I  lint 
the  economy  of  high-voltage  lamp!:  may  iu  time  nearly  approach 
that  obtainable  in  ordinary  voltage  lamps. 

Having  thus  tried  to  establish  the  soundness  of  the  position  of 
the  high-voltage  lamp  itself,  I  went  on  to  consider  what  influence 
the  adoption  of  a  high-voltage  lamp  would  have  on  central  station 
practice. 

I  have  shown  how  it  simplifies  and  renders  less  costly  the 
distribution  of  current,  and  how  it  improves  the  conditions  of 
lighting.  I  think  I  have  further  made  it  fairly  clear  that  for  nearly 
all  practical  requirements  of  town  lighting  the  direct  supply  system 
will  prove  simpler  and  less  costly,  as  well  as  more  advaj 
than  any  system,  whether  direct  or  alternating,  in  which  trans- 
formers are  Used  ;  in  fact,  the  necessity  for  this  class  of  apparatus, 
except  for  special  cases,  seems  to  vanish. 

I  think,  therefore,  that,  when  the  facts  are  fairly  faced,  there 
does  not  seem  much  doubt  that  those  engiueers  who  have  advised 
their  clients  to  erect  continuous-current  direct  supply  stations 
in  the  past  have  done  wisely,  and  will  be  found  to  have  sen  ed 
their  clients'  best  interests;  and  that  for  the  future,  alternating- 
cuneiit  stations,  even  for  country  towns  nnd  scattered  distriets, 
should  only  be  erected  after  the  most  careful  weighii 
pofisibilit  i'--. 

It  is  considerations  of  this  diameter  which  have  led  me  to 
keep  very  much  in  the  background  as  regaids  central  station 
lighting  for  the  last  fouryears.  Having  been  associated  from  the 
early  days  with  alternating  currents,  my  predilect  ions  were  in  that 
direction  ;  and  although  the  position  seemed  secure,  yet,  seeing  the 
pu-Mliility  of  great  improvements  in  several  directions  which 
would  tell  strongly  in  the  favour  of  direr)  supply  (but  the  asset 
advent  of  which  no  one  could  actually  foretell  until  it  arrived),  it 
seemed  to  me  more  prudent  to  turn  one's  attention  toother  things 
for  the  time,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  recommending  work  which 
might  soon  have  to  be  undone. 

I  have  always  expected  and  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  there 
would  be  one  system  of  lighting,  with  variations  merely  in  detail*, 
and  have  felt  that  the  rivalry  between  the  two  systems  would 
day  end  as  the  battle  of  tUe  gauges  ended  in  'he  early  railway 
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days ;  and  I  think  there  are  signs  of  the  end  now.     It  seems  as  if  m*.  A<id«= 
the  narrow  gauge  would  win  again, — as  if  the  tortoise  would  again 
beat  the  hare,  though  it  is  true  that  to  do  so  the  tortoise  has  had 
to  improve  its  pace  considerably. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Addenbrooke's  paper  was  adjourned. 

The  President  announced  that,  as  the  result  of  the  ballot, 
the  following  candidates  had  been  elected  : — 

Members : 
Robert  Stuart  Hampson.        i         Major  R.  M,  Ruck,  R.E, 
Walter  Osmond  Rooper.  David  C.  Smith. 


Associates: 


John  E.  Addyman. 
K.  Stewart  Rain. 
Lawrence  Birks. 
Walter  Henry  Cooke. 
Arthur  Thomas  Cooper. 
( Iswald  L,  Falconar. 
Frederic  Fowkes. 
.Inliu  (leorge  Freeman. 
Sam.  Hand  ford. 

Students 
Leslie  H.  Andrews. 
Ernest  William  Bache. 
i     D.  Bratldon. 
Arthur  Daniel  (.'rowther. 
Fred.  Leslie  Cruikshanks. 
Arthur  Dangerfield. 
Charles  W.  Eden. 
Allan  Edgar  Eyears. 
William  Ernest  Few. 
Philip  Henry  Gibbe, 
Ernest  Joseph  Greensmith. 
H.  G.  Gridley. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Charles  Keeble, 
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Arthur  Richard  Peart. 
John  Pilling. 
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William  Arthur  Stevens. 
Walter  Jeffrey  Target t. 
William  A.  Walton. 

William  P.  L.  Harrison. 
James  Fitz-James  McKeau. 
Alfred  Mitchell-Withers, 
Austin  H.  Peake. 
Ernest  Henry  Rogers. 
Sydney  John  Roseblade. 
Charles  B,  H.  Stalvies. 
Edward  Ernest  Tasker. 
Robert  Tervet, 
Thomas  Julian  Tolme. 
James  Welford. 
F.  H.  Wilson. 
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A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  ANALYSING  PERIODIC 
CURVES. 

By  E.  Basil  WEnimitE.  Student.* 

Nil  excuse  is  needed  for  bringing  this  subject  before  you  this 
evening.  The  mathematical  electrical  engineer,  in  all  problems 
dealing  with  alternating  or  other  periodic  currents,  has  to  deal 
with  forces  and  quantities  that  vary  as  some  harmonic  function 
of  the  time.  We  know  that  it  is  a  common  practice  to  assume 
that  these  variations  follow  a  simple  sine  law.  Where  this  is 
not  admissible,  many  problems  are  quite  insoluble,  unless  we 
use  some  method  of  analysing  the  law  of  variation  into  a  series 
of  simple  sine  functions,  which  can  then  be  dealt  with  separately 
by  the  usual  methods.  We  believe  that  there  are  many  who 
avoid  such  calculations  solely  owing  to  their  not  being 
acquainted  with  any  simple  method  of  analysing  harmonic 
curves,  or  owing  to  their  not  having  the  neeessury  instruimtil* 
or  apparatus  for  using  one  of  the  methods  more  generally  known. 

The  curves  of  voltige,  current,  and  magnetisation  are  to 
eli'i'trieal  machinery  what  the  indicator  diagram  is  to  the  steam 
engine;  and  we  venture  to  believe  that  the  solving  of  manv 
problems  depending  on  the  peculiar  form  of  these  curves,  such 
U  tin*  best  form  of  curve  for  incandescent  lighting,  or  trans- 
forming under  various  conditions,  iniyht  be  considerably 
simplified  by  studying  the  analysis  of  the  curves.  The  analvsis 
might  form  a  hull-way  station  at  which  the  manufacturing  and 
lighting  engineers  might  meet  j  the  one  studying  I  he  qualitative 
effects  of  the  various  components  on  the  apparatus  that  he 
uses,  and  the  other  studying  the  methods  of  producing  the 
various  components  required. 

•  Taper  read  at  (he  Student*'  Moeling,  Mnrch  Kin,  1*98. 
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But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  thia  paper.  I  propoes, 
firstly,  to  enunciate  the  principle ;  secondly,  to  give  examples  of 
its  application ;  and  then  to  prove  the  method  analytically  and 
geometrically.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  those  cases 
more  immediately  applicable  to  electrical  problems,  and  to  the 
effect  of  errors  in  the  curve  analysed.  A  few  special  cases  will 
0  be  pointed  out  where  rather  interesting  points  arise. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  at  this  juncture,  in  case- 
any  present  are  not,  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  Fourier  has 
hown  that  any  periodic  function  is  the  resultant  of  a  number 
if  simple  harmonic  functions,  which,  as  we  know,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  sine  curves.  The  object  of  the  analysis  is  to  find  these 
component  curves,  their  phase  and  amplitude. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  method  about  to  be  described 
analogous  in  some  respects  to  the,  use  of  chemical  reagents  in 
i  iicrnical  analysis.  Each  application  of  the  process  separates  out 
from  the  given  curve  those  component  sine  curves  whose  periodicity 
is  some  simple  multiple  of  the  divisor  or  reagent  used.  Each  of 
the  prime  numbers  may  be  used  as  a  reagent,  and  will  separate 
out  all  those  curves  whose  periodicity  is  some  simple  multiple  of 
the  number  used, 

For  the  application  of  this  method  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 

e  complete  period  of  the  carve  to  be  analysed,     fit  is  hardly 

necessary  to  point  out  that  one  complete  period  must  contain  a 

whole  number  of  periods  of  each   component.)      The   method 

consists  of  a  continual  application  of  the  following  process: — 

M  Draw  the  curve  so  that  the  independent  variable,  say  time,  is 
'  horizontal.  Divide  the  curve  vertically  into  any  number  of  equal 
'  parts,  say  N  parts.  Superpose  the  parts,  and  algebraically  add 
"them." 

The  result  will  he  another  curve  consisting  only  of  those 
oompoaeota  whose  periodicity,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
original  curve,  is  some  simple  multiple  of  X,  all  other  components 
having  been  eliminated. 

Tims  in  Fig.  1  we  have  one  period  of  a  curve,  X,  composed  oj 
four  components  shown  abora  it,  and  numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
The  figure  is  divided  into  two  parts  (»".&,  N  =  2),  and  in  Fig.  2 


m  original  cmmmi-nkation. 

the  parts  are  superposed,  their  algebraical  sum  being  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  Here  it  will  be,  seen  that  curves  1  aud  3,  having  one 
and  three  periods  respectively,  have  been  reduced  to  zero,  1  and 
3  not  being  equal  to  N  or  a  multiple  of  N ;  while  2  and  4, 
whose  periodicities  are  respectively  equal  to  N  and  a  multiple  of 
N,  have  been  reproduced;  with  their  amplitudes,  however,  doubled, 
or  multiplied  by  N.  The  component  curves,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  ami  4, 
are  given  only  to  show  the  effect  of  the  process  when  applied  to 
eurve  X,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  application.  We  see 
that  by  operating  on  X  with  the  number  "  2,"  we  have  obtained  a 
curve  Y,  consisting  only  of  those  curves  whose  periodicity  is  some 
multiple  of  2,  with  their  amplitudes  doubled.  If,  now,  we 
reduce  the  amplitude  of  Y  by  one-half,  we  shall  obtain  a  curve  Z. 
which  contains  only  half  the  components.  For  the  complete 
analysis  of  the  curve  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows!, 
being  careful  always  to  reduce  the  amplitude  of  each  eurve 
obtained  to  its  original  value  (I.e.,  divide  it  by  N )  before  operating 
wiih  it : — 

1.  Divide    /.    into   two    parts   and    proceed    as    before,  thus 

obtaining  component  4,  (having  a  periodicity  =  twice 
that  of  curve  operated  upon). 

2.  .Subtract  4  from  Z,  and  thus  obtain  2.  (Z-4  =  2  +  4-4  =  2.) 

3.  Subtract  Z  (that  is,  2  and  4)  from  X,  and  you  will  obtain 

1  and  3  combined  {(I  +2+3+4)  — (2  +  4)=  (1  +3)] -. 

4.  Divide  this  carve  { 1  find  3)  into  three  parts  and  proceed  as 

at  first,  and  you  will  obtain  No.  3. 

5.  Subtract  No.  3  from  1  and  3,  and  you  will  obtain  No.  1. 
Wie   have  iiiiw  obtained  all  the  components,  and  each   in  its 

respective  position  with  regard  to  the  original  curve. 

Fig.  4  contains  the  complete  analysis.  The  figure  is  com- 
plicated somewhat  by  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  amplitude 
of  curves  when  obtained  by  addition  of  ordinates,  and  the  nuinlierof 
curves  to  be  drawn  has  been  increased  by  the  necessity  of  spreading 
the  analysis  over  three  lines  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  If  the 
wink  is  done  on  a  larger  scale  this  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  curves  drawn  in  full,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  one, 
are  the  result  of  a  complete  operation,  the  other  curves  being 
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intermediate  steps.  The  dotted  ones  are  curves  re-drawn  merely 
for  convenience  in  superposition.  (This  is  quite  unnecessary 
after  one  has  obtained  &  little  experience.)  The  dot-and-dash 
curves  are  curves  as  first  obtained,  which  require  to  have  their 
amplitudes  corrected.  The  curves  are  numbered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  obtained. 

Curve  2  is  X  superposed.  Curve-3  is  the  same  as  Y,  and  curve  4 
is  Z,  and  contains  all  the  even-numbered  components.  Curve  4 
is  bisected,  and,  the  two  halves  being  superposed,  we  obtain  curve 
G,  which  reduced  by  ^,  gives  us  7,  one  of  the  components  (No.  4, 
Pig.  1 ),  .Subtracting  curve  7  from  9  (which  is  4  reproduced),  we 
obtain  10,  the  second  component.  We  now  return  to  the  original 
curve  and  operate  with  "  3."  The  parts  are  superposed  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  figure.  Curve  13  is  the  algebraical  sum, 
ami  14  is  13/3,  and  is  the  3rd  component.  Subtracting  16 
(which  is  =  4)  from  1,  we  obtain  17,  which  consists  of  components 
1.  :5,  5,  &c.  (the  odd  numbers).  .Subtracting  14  from  17,  we 
obtain  18,  which  is  the  first  component.  We  see  that  curves  18, 
10,  14,  and  7  are  respectively  similar  in  all  particulars  to  Xos.  1,  2, 
3,  and  4,  in  Fig.  1,  24  ordinates  were  used  in  this  analysis,  but 
the  lines  have  been  left  out  for  clearness.  The  first  12  are  shown 
in  Fig.  1,     Of  course  squared  paper  might  have  been  used. 

By  the  use  of  a  proportional  compass,  set  to  make  the 
amplitude  corrections,  we  might  have  left  out  all  the  curves 
except  the  six  shown  in  full  line,  four  of  which  are  components; 
and  in  Fig.  10,  which  is  the  analysis  of  a  transformer  curve,  to  be 
again  alluded  to,  we  might  have  drawn  the  components  straight 
away. 

A  very  simple  calculation  explains  the  curious  properties  of 
periodic  fuuctions  which  enable  us  to  obtain  our  results  in  this 
simple  manner. 

Let  N  =  number  of  parts,  and  P  =  number  of  periods  of  any 
component. 

We  may  write  the  P,h  term  of  Fourier's  series  thus — 

P,h  term  =  Ap  sin  P  -=£  ( t  +  0,). 
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After   dividing   the   curve   into  N    parts,   the   parts    may   be 
represented  by  the  following  : — 


1st   =  Ap  sin  P  "  '    it  +  $f)  ■ 

2  tt  /  T  \ 

2nd  =  Af  sin  P  -=-  f  t  +  -=?  +  fay, 

3rd  =  A,  sin  P  %£  (  *  +  '—  +  <f>f  )  ; 

last  =  Ap  sin  P  ~  (  f  +  m  "^  '  T  +  <£p). 


We  note  that  each  term  differs  (in  phase)  from, the  preceding 
one  by  an  equal  amount— 

The  sum  of  these  expressions,  which,  of  course,  represents  the 
resultant  of  the  supeqjosition,  is  as  follows: — 

sin  Pit  a       /         N—  IT  \ 

lp  =  AP  sin  P_w  sin  l'^Ht1     N     •  2  ■  +  +p  J* 

The  coefficient  of  frequency  with  respect  to  that  of  the 
original  curve — namely,  P, — being  always  a  whole  number,  the 
factor 

sin  P  jt 

s¥F 

p 
will  be  zero,  except  where  ^,  is  also  a  whole  number  (i.e.,  except 

when  P  =  K  or  »  multiple  of  K),  in  which  case  the  factor  takes 

0 
the  form  ( >.  the  resolution  of  which  leads  to  the  value  +  \. 
N 
If  it  is  —  N,  then  the  right-hand  part  of  the  expression  will 
also  be  negative;  therefore  their  product  or  the  whole  expression 
will  still  be  positive. 

p 

We  may  see  also  that  in  the  case  where  »  is  a  whole  number. 

the  factor  P  -     .  — ^ — .  s  ,  intlii'right-handsidejwhichjsiinpliried, 
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p 

becomes  -  .  (X  —  1)  tt,  will  be  a  simple  multiple  of  w,  having  no 

effect  on  the  expression,  as  sin  k-  ir  =  zero,  if  k  is  a  whole  number ; 

we  may  therefore  eliminate  it.     Finally,  then,  we  see  that  when 

P  is  not  a  simple  multiple  of  N,  the  sum  is  zero;  but  when  P  is 

P 
a  simple  multiple  of  N,  making  ^  a  whole  number,  the  expression 

for  the  sum  becomes 

NApsin  V"if(t.  +  fc), 

which  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  origiual  curve,  except  that  its 
amplitude  is  multiplied  by  Jf,  the  number  of  parts, 

We  note  that  the  phase  has  not  been  altered. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
following  the  analytical  proof,  we  propose  now  to  give  a  proof 
by  means  of  the  clock  diagram. 

We  see  that  in  performing  the  superposition  we  are  really 
superposing  a  number  of  curves  differing  only  in  phase.  We 
might  take  any  number  of  periods  of  the  original  curve  and 
superpose  the  whole  upon  itself  either  graphically,  analytically, 

or  by  the  clock  diagram,  N  times,  differing  by  ^th  of  a  period  in 

phase.     The  result  would  lie  just  the  same. 

Thus  in  the  analytical  proof  just  given  we  see  that  the 
expressions  representing  the  several  parts  are  really  expressions 
representing  not  only  a  short  length  of  curve,  but  any  number 
of  periods  of  a  periodic  curve;  and  the  proof  given  holds  good 
whether  we  only  take  pnrts  of  a  period,  as  in  the  figure,  or 
whether  we  take  any  number  of  periods. 

Now  we  know  that  we  may  represent  any  given  combination 
n(  sine  functions  by  vectors  in  a  clock  diagram,  the  lengths  of 
the  vectors  representing  amplitudes,  and  the  angles  between  the 
vectors  and  some  fixed  line  passing  through  the  same  centre 
representing  the  lags  and  leads.      We  know   also  that,  if  these 

an  ai i-  |iiojected  on  to  a  line  at  right  angles  to  this  fixed 
line,  the  lengths  of  the  projected  portions  will  give  us  at  any 
moment  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  quantities  represented  by 
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the  vectors.  One  period  of  either  conqwraent  will  be  repre- 
sented by  one  revolution  of  the  corresponding  vector,  therefore 
one  complete  period  of  the  combination  will  be  represented  by 
one  revolution  of  the  first  component,  two  of  the  second,  three 
of  the  third,  &c. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  vector,  0  A,  and  u  a  *  is  its  instantaneous 
value.     0  Y  if  our  fixed  line.     If  the  figure  was  drawn  at   time 

0,  then  sin-1  a  =  angle  of  lead. 

Fig.  6  contains  a  vector  one  revolution  of  which  gives  us 
one  period.  The  period  has  been  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
anil  the  curves  to  be  superposed  are  represented   by  the  vectors 

1,  1,„  and  I,„  which  we  see  differ  in  phase  by  one-third  of  a  period. 
Now,  according  to  our  rule,  as  1  is  no  multiple  of  3,  the  quantity 
should  cancel ;  and  we  see  that  it  does  so,  whether  we  resolve  the 
diagram  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces  or  by  projecting  on  to 
a  fixed  line.  The  projections  are  shown,  and  marked  a,  b,  and  <;, 
and  it.  is  evident  that  b  +  a  —  c  =  zero.  If  we  had  taken  three 
periods— that  is,  three  revolutions — and  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  parts  would  have  been  coincident,  and  our  vector  would 
have  been  trebled ;  and  our  rule  says  that,  as  3  is  a  multiple 
of  3,  (P  =  1  x  N  x  1),  the  resultant  will  be  a  curve  of  the  same 
periodicity  and  phase,  but  of  three  times  the  amplitude  of  the 
original  curve. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  curve  X  in  Fig.  1  at  time  0 ;  also  the 
result  of  the  first  operation ;  and  we  see  that,  while  1  and  3  are 
"lied,  2  and  4  are  doubled. 

Fig.  8  represents  a  combination  divided  into  three  parts,  with 
the  expected  result. 

The  clock  diagram  cannot,  of  course,  be  used  for  analysing  the 
curve,  as  we  cannot  draw  the  vectors  until  we  know  the  components. 
A  it-rtain  artifice  may  lie  used,  however,  in  certain  cases,  which 
will  enahle  us  to  construct  the  clock  diagram  directly  from  the 
curve,     (See  Appendix.) 

The  curves  obtained  from  alternators  and  transformers  present 
;i  peculiar  form  of  symmetry,  The  positive  and  negative  portions 
of  the  curve  are  exactly  similar  in  shape.  This  must  be  so  from 
the  symmetry  of  the  apparatus  producing  the  curve.    If  the  north 
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pules  of  an  tdtersatoi  were  shaped  differently  from  the  south  poles, 
we  should  tlii-ii  hftn  an  iinsymmetrical  curve.  Perhaps  some 
enterprising  individual  may  yet  show  that  this  is  the  best  arrange- 
ment. There  is,  at  any  rate,  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
components  of  a  symmetrical  and  an  un symmetrical  curve,  in  so 
far  as  that  the  one  consists  solely  of  components  whose  periodicity 
is  an  odd  number  as  compared  with  the  original  curve,  while  the 
components  of  the  other  must  be  even,  or  odd  and  even.  This 
will  be  comprehended  at  once  on  inspecting  Fig.  10,  where  we  see 
that  if  the  curve  {No.  1)  were  bisected  and  superposed  the  result 
would  be  zero,  showing  that  there  cannot  be  any  components  with 
periodicity  =  2  or  a  multiple  of  2. 

If,  as  in  Fig.  11,  No.  2,  we  obtain  looking-glass  symmetry — i.e., 
the  positive  or  negative  parts  symmetrical  in  themselves — then 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  phase  between  the  component  curves. 
Where,  as  in  Fig,  1 1,  there  are  only  two  components,  the  vertical 
height,  measured  one-quarter  period  from  zero,  equals  the  sum  or 
difference  of  the  components,  and  the  mean  ordinate  multiplied 

v  1 

by  ;,  equals  the  principal  ordinate  +  p  times  the  Pth  ordinate ; 

from  which  equations  we  may  obtain  both  components. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  errors  in  working  the  method,  or 
of  errors  in  the  original  curve,  there  are  several  jwints  to  be 
noted.  Firstly,  if  we  could  remove  the  components  from  the 
curve  and  leave  behind  only  the  brum,  then  would  form  a 
curve  of  irregular  form,  which  might,  nevertheless,  be  analysed 
into  a  number  of  component  sine  curves  of  various  periodicities. 
As  the  curve  would  be  very  irregular,  a  great  many  components 
would  be  required  to  accurately  represent  it ;  however,  the 
point  is  that  in  this  error  curve  there  is  a  component  of 
periodicity  =  I  (its  value  might,  of  course,  be  zero),  there  is  a 
component  of  periodicity  =  2,  of  periodicity  =  3,  &c.  The 
amplitudes  of  these  components  may  be  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  error  curve,  and  .'.  very  small  with  respect  to 
those  of  the  original  curve.  Now,  when  we  analyse  the 
original  curve,  it  is  evident  that  the  component  of  the  error 
curve  of  periodicity   =   2  will  be  removed  with  the  component 
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<>{  the  original  curve  of  periodicity  =  2;  and  so  with  any  other 
component :  each  component  we  separate  from  the  original 
curve  will  be  erroneous  to  the  extent  of  the  component  of  the 
same  periodicity  of  the  error  curve.  But  what  of  the  other 
iiiijionents  ?  Let  us  consider  the  first  24  only,  and  assume  that 
we  have  analysed  the  curve  to  the  6lh  :  then  we  have  18  to 
consider.  Now  nine  of  these  will  disappear,  as  we  can  easily 
sbuw.  Fig.  12  contains  two  curves,  No.  2  having  twice  the 
periodicity  of  No.  1.  If  1  and  2  were  added,  we  should  add  to 
the  positive  part  of  No,  1  just  as  much  as  we  subtracted  from 
it,  and  the  same  with  the  negative  part;  in  other  words,  the 
area  would  remain  unaltered.  If,  therefore,  we  take  any  curve 
containing  errors  whose  periodicity  is  an  even  multiple  of  that 
of  the  curve,  these  errors  will  be  eliminated  by  drawing  a 
smooth  line  through  the  inequalities — i.e.,  keeping  the  area  the 

same — or  by  finding  the  amplitude  by  taking  -    times  the  mean 

ordinate.  Therefore  all  even-numbered  ordinates  in  the  error 
curve  disappear.  With  regard  to  the  others,  let  us  consider 
the  7th,  As  it  is  a  prime  number,  it  would  appear  in  the  first 
component.  If  its  zero  coincides  with  that  of  that  component, 
tlicn  the  effect  will  be  that  the  area  of  each  half  of  the  curve 
will  he  increased  or  diminished  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  of 
one-half  period  of  the  error  component.  If  the  maximum  of 
the  error  curve  coincide^  with  the  zero  of  the  other,  then  the 
areas  will  not  be  altered,  and  the  error  will  cancel.  The  probable 
error  per  ordinate  will  be  about  jrds  of  |th  of  the  mean  ordinate 
of  the  error  component. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  other  components,  the 
particular  curve  they  appear  in  depending  on  what  number 
their  periodicity  is  a  multiple  of. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  error  in  any  one  ordinate  of  any 
Component  will  probably  be  much  less  than  the  mean  error  in  the 
ordinates  of  the  original  curve.  In  fact,  if  we  analyse  an  erroneous 
curve, and  then  reconstruct  it  from  its  components,  its  last  state  is 
much  better  than  its  first. 

If,  on    the  whole,  the   positive  errors   are    greater   than    the 
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negative,  or  vice  versa,  then  the  difference  will  be  removed  with 
tin-  constant  term. 

It  is  essential  in  this  method,  as  in  others,  that  the  constant 
term,  if  there  he  one,  be  eliminated  at  the  outset.  There  rarely  is 
one,  however. 

To  give  a  practical  illustration  ;  I  haw  the  analysis  of  a  curve 
that  might  have  been  taken  from  a  transformer.  The  mean  enw 
in  the  ordinates  is  2  per  cent.  There  are  two  components.  The 
mean  error  in  the  smaller  one  is  ^  per  cent.,  in  the  larger  J  per 
cent.;  and,  as  these  comiionents  are  themselves  smaller  than  the 
original  curve,  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  errors  have  been 
removed.  It  is  possible,  by  performing  the  analysis  arithmetically 
instead  of  graphically  (by  writing  down  the  ordinates  in  figures 
and  performing  the  operation  on  them  arithmetically),  to  reduce 
the  error  to  smaller  proportions,  even  if  only  working  to  two 
significant  figures. 

We  might  point  out  that,  if  there  is  a  large  error  in  one  or 
more  ordinates,  it  will  be  spotted  at  once  while  working. 

With  regard  to  thij  arithmetical  method  of  performing  the 
Miialysis — which  is  the  most  accurate  where  it  can  be  applied — the 
procedure  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  graphical  application. 

We  give  below  the  complete  analysis  of  tbe  curve  X,  Fig,  1, 
to  correspond  with  Fig.  4 ;  also  the  analysis  of  curve  No.  1,  Fig.  10, 
showing  the  method  of  finding  phase  and  amplitude.  You  will  see 
that  it  only  takes  seven  columns  of  figures  to  separate  four  com- 
jionents;  and,  as  three  columns  are  taken  up  by  the  question  and 
answer,  one  can  hardly  consider  the  method  a  slow  or  tedious  one. 

If  the  curves  are  plotted  to  a  large  scale  on  squared  paper,  and 
a  proportional  compass  is  used,  the  work  may  be  done  very  rapidly. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  Fig.  10  the  answer  might 
have  been  written  down  straight  away ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
lo,  or  even  9,  ordinates  would  have  given  us  fairly  accurate  results, 
we  see  that  the  work  of  analysis  by  this  method  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  number  of  ordinates  taken  must  be  a  multiple  of  the 
periodicities  of  all  the  comfionents  we  wish  to  separate,  and  we 
must  have  at  least  three  points  per  period  of  any  curve  we  wish  to 
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Bod,  as  two  points  leave  both  amplitude  and  phase  indetermiri:iti  . 
This,  however,  is  not  very  serious.  In  electrical  problems  15 
ordinates  will  suffice  to  find  the  1st,  3rd,  and  5th  components, 
and  if  we  wish  to  find  the  7th  we  must  redivide  our  curve. 
When  a  small  number  of  ordinates  are  taken,  it  is  best  that 
their  number  shall  be  an  odd  multiple  of  the  periodicities  of  the 
components  to  be  separated. 

G 


A  1  J  It  L  M  N  i; 

Tin*  complete  analysis  of  a  curve  of  four  components. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  as  columns  B,  E,  I,  J,  and  M,  and  part*  of 
r  and  L,  are  only  written  so  that  figures  may  he  added  or  subtracted 
conveniently  :  they  are  unnecessary.  The  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  may  he  used  to  mark  the  figures  to  he  operated  on.  Thus, 
by  putting  the  thumb  and  first  finger  on  lines  0  and  12,  in 
column  A,  and  slipping  them  down  one  line  at  a  time  while 
adding,  we  can  write  column  (_"  without  first  writing  column  B, 
which  is  merely  A  repeated  from  line  12  downwards. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

Obi  n . 

A 

»il|ierpOfce«t. 

A 

Kill*'!  |»,-,  ,1. 

A  +  B 
+  Q 

's 

1.  'ouip.  t. 

A  -  0  = 
Couip.  1. 

5-0 

E-8 

-  5-1 

5-7 

1-9 

31 

7-5 

0'4 

-  -Hi 

3  3 

1-1 

i;  4 

37 

_    .S-ll 

-  +■: 

_  ;in 

-  8-0 

«7 

5-8 

1-9 

3'9 

0-4 

11 

-  07 

-  8-0 

-  3-0 

-  5-0 

-  ,VI 

14 

-  7'1> 

-  if. 

1-1 

-  5-7 

-  i-: 

Sura 
Mean  ordinate 

-  3-0 

-  1-7 

18-0 

40-2 

2-0 

44 

Mean  01 

d.  x  ! 

2 

814 

7*06 

—  amplitudes. 


First  orrlinates  I- 9      and  3'1 

Reduced  to  unit  amplitude  0633  and  0  443 

Sin*1  0-G33  and  sin" l  0*443 
=  39°  =  26° 

39%=  13° 
Complete  analysis  of  transformer  curve  (see  Fig.  10). 

In  the  above,  the  correct  values  for  the  amplitudes  are  3  and 
7,  BO  small  errors  have  crept  in  owing  to  our  using  only  two 
figures  and  uine  ordinates.  The  phase,  however,  is  correct. 
Sin-1  G'633  gives  us  39° ;  but,  as  this  component  has  three  periods 
to  nne  of  the  original  curve,  we  must  reduce  this  lead  by  one-third 
to  mukf  it  comparable  with  the  other. 
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P.   BOUCHEROT— SYNCHRONOUS   AM)    NON-SYNCHRONOUS 
ALTERNATINGCURRENT  MOTORS, 

(L'Belairage  £kctri<i<ie,    IW.  6,  .Vo.  44,  /,,  1M.I 

The  author  criticises  ;i  controversy  which  has  tritely  taken  place  w  iih  reference 
to  the-  above,  and  which  ended  in  favour  nl  the  synchronous  motor. 

In    a    communication     to     Ulndaitri*    Eteetriffue,    25th     December,     1H1>4. 
M.  Kolhen,  of  Oerlikon,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  ttist, although  the  power-fa' 
always  higher  in  the  ease  of  a  synchronous  motor,  its  output  is,  however,  lower 
than  that  of  the  non-synchronous  motor. 

M.  Picon,  ill  a  communication  to  the  Socte'te  des  Electrieiens  (fltli  February), 
nu  the  transmission  of  power  by  alternating  synchronous  motors,  arrives  at  the 
opposite  conclusion,  and  is  supported  by  M,  Blondel, 

The  author  makes  the  following  comparison  between  the  efficiency,  starting 
power,  and  lag  in  the  two  machines: — 

Efficiency. — This  question  is  of  greater  theoretical  than  practical  importance, 
as  a  difference  of  'J  or  3  per  cent,  in  the  elh>iene\  will  not  have  any  serious  effect 
on  the  behaviour  of  the  motor.  It  is  erroneous  to  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  a 
not) -synchronous  motor  can  be  increased  by  converting  it  into  n  synchronous  motor. 
The  opposite  result  is  obtained,  for  it  is  not  merely  sufficient  to  replace  the  ampere- 
turns  on  the  motor  produced  by  slip,  by  an  equivalent  number  of  continuous 
ainpere-tnrns.  The  synchronous  mutor  thus  obtained  would  not  work  properly, 
and  would  easily  fall  out  of  step. 

The  author  compares  the  non -synchronous  motor,  with  a  synchronous  motor 
in  which  the  exciting  ampere- turns  are  produced  by  the  alternating  source,  and  the 
compensuiing  reactive  ampere-turns  by  the  squirrel  cage,  but  with  the  advantage 
for  the  former  that  the  reactive  ampere-turns  vary  ant omatically  shh  the  load. 
The  non-synchroii'>n-t  moior  behaves  within  similar  limits  of  speed  M  ■ 
synchronous  motor  the  exciting  power  of  which  would  vary  automatically  with 
the  resisting  torque—  not  through  smalt  limits,  as  in  the  ease  of  so-called  DOmpootuJ 
alternators;  hut  through  wide  limits,  ou  account  of  the  targe  reaction  which  a 
synchronous  motor,  would  have  when  working  nnder  non-synchronous  conditions. 
These  conditions  canin.it,  however,  be  realised,  on  account  of  the  self-inducti'Hi  of 
the  field  circuit,  which  wonld  prevent  the  exeitiug  force  from  varying  as  rapidly  as 
the  torque.  The  only  method  of  satisfactorily  converting  a  non-synchronous  motor 
into  a  synchronous  motor  is  to  make  a  considerable  increase  in  the  air  gup,  which 
produces  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  excitation,  and  thus  reduces  the  reaction 
to  about  the  same  vslue  as  in  a  good  synchronous  motor.  The  author  considers 
the  case  of  a  non-synchronous  motor  absorbing  'Jii  kilowatts  at  2,000  volts  with  n 
powsr-fiKtiir  o(  D-Sii :  it  then  requires  11  8  omjicres ;   with  I  resistance  of  7  ohins 
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975  watta  will  be  lost,  and  ill  n  commercial  motor  of  thi-.  out  put  the  squirrel  cage 
absorbs  abuut  2  per  cent.,  or  +00  watts.  To  convert  thll  into  it  synchronous  motor 
it  would  he  necessary  to  lose  about  (i  per  cent,  in  excitation,  or  ubout  1,200  watts. 
The  relation  then  works  out  as  follows  : — 

i  iliinic    loss  in  the  circuit   receiving  the 

alternating  current 
Olimic  loss  in  the  isolated  circuit 
Useful  brake  power 

Total  power  received 
Efrk'ieucj,  ueglectinn  the  irou  lo4s 

Tbe  following  is  a  practical  case  corresponding  to  the  conversion  of  a  two- 
phase  Brown  motor  of  nl>oul  20  II. P.  :— 

Nipn-SynchronQUB.    Synchronous. 
Obraic  loss  in  the  circuit  receiving  the 

alternating  current       

I  lliniic  loss  in  the  isolated  circuit... 

Iron  loss       

UwfaJ  brake  power 

Total  power  supplied     ... 
Commercial  efficiency 

The  above  difference  of  |  per  cent,  in  the  efficiency  reaches  8  per  cent,  at 
half  load,  and  12  per  cent,  at  quarter  toad. 

In  the  case  of  the  20-H.P.  motor  above  mentioned,  there  would  have  only 
been  space  enough  for  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  of  the  right  amount  of  field  wire 
bv  replacing  the  squirrel  cage  with  an  iron  core  ;  and  it  would  then  have  been 
-;iry  to  use  a  separate  exciter.  The  use  of  eddy-current  circuits  for  damping 
variations  in  the  held,  cannot  niter  these  conditions.  Although  their  theory  has 
only  lately  been  published  by  Messrs.  Hutin  and  Loblanc,  their  action  has  always 
existed  in  alternators,  for  tbe  field  magnet,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  turns 
Dl  ,  oppcr,  would  act  in  this  manner.  The  result  is  the  same  whether  the  circuit 
consists  of  one  turn  with  a  section  S,  or  of  N  turns  with  a  section  SN.  The  damping 
action,  therefore,  only  depends  on  the  weight  of  copper  employed.  The  solid  metal  in 
the  magnets,  and  the  closed  circuit  of  the  lungnet  formers,  also  act  in  this  manner. 
The  author  states  that  the  effect  of  a  closed  circuit  for  dumping  variations  of  the 
field  will  not  prevent  a  motor  from  falling  out  of  step  .  this  takes  place  with 
motors  having  too  great  a  reaction,  and  without  an  appreciable  variation  of 
the  speed.  A  variation  of  speed  of  i-l,000th  in  a  H*-,'\J  motor  may  produce  a 
falling  out  of  step  after  ft  or  8  seconds  if  the  synchronising  effects  due  to  the 
mutual  action  of  armature  and  field  are  incapable  of  stopping  it. 

Starting. — It  has  been  stated  that  a  synchronous  motor  provided  with  damping 
circuit*  in  the  field  magnets  would  start  as  well  as  a  non -synchronous  motor.  This 
w^ould,  no  doubt,  be  the  case  if  the  noit-synchronoas  motor  were  converted  into  a 
synchronous  motor  without  increasing  either  the  air  gap  or  the  excitation;  but 
even  under  these  conditions  the  result*  would   prove  unsatisfactory,     Tbe  author 
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considers  it  impossible  that  the  synchronous  motor  ahould  start  as  well  as  the  non- 
synchronous  motor;  for  the  obtaining  of  such  a  resnlt  would  be  to  jeopardise  the 
good  working  of  the  motor  when  synchronised. 

Lag,— With  respect  to  the  Ing  between  current  and  voltage,  the  synchronous 
motor  has  »  distinct  advantage  over  the  non -synchronous  motor;  for  with  proper 
variation  of  the  field  the  former  produces  no  lag,  whereas  the  latter  produces  n 
lag  of  at  least  30°.  It  is  well  known  that  for  two  reasons  a  non-synchronous 
motor  reacts  more  strongly  on  a  generator  than  an  equivalent  number  of  larnps. 
The  power-factor  being  nbont  085,  the  generator  will  then  have  to  give  about  15 
per  cent,  more  power  if  only  motors  be  used;  the  drop  in  the  main  will  be 
increased  by  15  per  cent.  If,  however,  the  load  be  equally  divided  between 
motors  and  lamps,  the  increase  in  power  will  only  amount  to  8  per  cent. 

The  armature  reaction  of  a  well-designed  alternator  should  not  he  much 
increased  by  the  lag.  Mr.  Lahmcyer  stated  that  at  Bockenheim  he  waa  able  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  generators  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  by  eliminating  lag. 
Tiii"  indicate*  that  tin-  generators  have  t<io  great  a  reaction,  and  a  general 
conclusion  should  not  be  drawn  from  this. 

With  a  well-designed  alternator  the  only  advantage  In  suppressing  Jag  is  an 
increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  output.  In  the  case  of  n  system  in  which  house 
transformers  are  employed,  the  question  of  Lag  may  become  of  greater  importance, 
A  l.iMMi-kilowntt  plant  may  have  to  «upply  200  to  300  kilowatts  for  magnetising 
transformers.  In  order  to  prevent  this  apparent  loss  of  power,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  compensate  the  lagging  current  by  an  advancing  current,  by 
employing  over-excited  synchronous  motors.  The  author  considers  i  hit  these  could 
never  fulfil  these  conditions,  ns  in  the  above  case  it  would  he  necessary  to  employ 
a  motor  load  of  H00  to  1,1X10  kilowatts,  and  the  loss  due  to  over-excitation  only, 
would  prohibit  their  use.  The  author  believes  that  condensers  will  eventually  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  the  objections  prohibiting  the  use  of  synchronous  aiternating- 
inrrcnt  motors  in  preference  to  non-synchronous  motors  are — (1)  Their  lower 
efficiency;  (2)  greater  difficulty  in  starting;  (3)  greater  complications,  and 
consequent  care. 


E.    1VEYST— ON    THE    MAGNETISM    OF    PLANETS. 

(Journal  lit  Plnjtinve,   Vol.  5,  Jamtarg,  1BD6,  p.  33.) 

Investigations  made  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Pawlowak,  from  1M7H  to  1889,  on 
the  influence  of  the  different  planets  on  the  magnetic  declination,  give  results 
v.  Inch  show  that  all  the  planets  exert  a  marked  action,  not  only  on  the  absolute 
value  of  the  declination,  hut  also  on  its  diurnal  variation.  All  the  planets,  with 
the  exception  of  Meteor)",  when  close  to  the  earth,  increase  both  the  absolute 
value  of  the  declination  and  the  periodic  portion  of  its  diurnal  variation.  The 
extreme  values  of  the  declination  during  the  year  vary  by  0'85',  The  author  com- 
pares the  amplitude  of  variation  corresponding  to  an  entire  synodic  revolution  of 
VOL.   XXV.  16 
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each  planet  with  this  amplitude,  A,  and  expresses  it  as  a  function  of  A  taken  as 

unity.     The  following  are  the  values  olilained  : — 

Mercury  ...         ... 0*58 

Venus    ..         ...         (HI 

Maw     0-59 

Jupiter 0'40 

Saturn ,.  ...         012 

Uranus 0*18 

Neptune         0'27 

In  an  appendix  on  litis  memoir,  the  author  studies  the  influence  of  Mercury  on 

the  horizontal,  vertical,  and  total  magnetic  intensities,  and  also  on  the  inclination. 


r_ON  THE  FUSION  OF  METALLIC  WIRES  BY 
CONTINUOUS  CURRENTS  OR  BY  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  A 

BATTERY. 

{Bulletin  lit  la  Sodi'lt*  Internationale  Jet  JCtrrtricient,   Vol.  VI,  No.  123,  p.  +39. J 

The  formation  of  small  globules  at  the  surface  of  wires,  partially  fused  by  the 
discharge  from  a  battery,  is  generally  attributed  to  the  localisation  of  the  current  at 
the  surface  of  the  wire,  duo  to  the  oscillatory  niiture  of  the  discharge.  The  author 
hiia,  however,  obtained  the  same  effects  by  bringing  the  wires  to  their  fusing  point 
by  means  of  a  continuous  current  from  a  circuit  of  targe  or  small  eelf-indnction. 
The  small  drops  were  seen  to  form  clearly  on  the  surface  of  the  wire.  The  cause 
of  the  formation  of  the.se  drops  may  be  due  to  the  capillary  phenomena  prod  need 
during  fusion,  annlagoua  forms  existing  in  Plateau's  equilibrium  figures,  of  a  liquid 
in  a  state  of  suspension  in  another  liquid  of  the  same  density. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  figures  obtained  in  the  fusion 
of  wires  are  equilibrium  forms  or  unstable  forms  arrested  in  their  transformation 
by  solidification. 

When  operating  with  wires  of  different  diameters,  the  product  of  the  number 
of  globules  per  centimetre,  and  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  varies  only  through 
small  limits.     The  results  obtained  axe  as  follows: — 
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H.   BAQARD-THE  HALL  PHENOMENON  IN  LIQUIDS. 

(CohumVs  Rendut,  Vol.  122,  iVo.  2,  p.  77.) 

Hitherto  the   Hnll   phenomenon   has  only  been   observed  in  metals.     The 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  H.  Roti  {Journal  de  Plit/Mt'qtif,  2nd  series,  vol,  ii.,  p.  514, 
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1**3)  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Hall  effect  was  not  produced  in  liquids.  The 
anchor  has,  however,  found  that  the  phenomenon  takes  place  in  solntions  to  a  large 
degree.  He  found  that  &  very  weak  magnetic  field  produces  a  marked  deviation  of 
the  equi  potential  lines  in  a  layer  of  liquid  of  a  relatively  great  thickness  (1'6  mm.) 
carrying  a  current  of  only  a  few  hundredths  of  an  ampere.  The  layer  of  liquid 
was  placed  horizontally,  and  was  of  rectangular  shnpe,  having  sides  63  mm,  x  30 
mm.,  and  consisted  of  a  saline  solution.  The  electrodes  consisted  of  the  same 
metal  as  that  in  solution. 

For  measuring  V  the  capillary  electrometer  was  employed  as  a  zero  instrument. 
In  order  to  prevent  irregularities  in  the  temperature  of  the  solution,  the  bath,  &c, 
was  surrounded  by  water  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature. 

The  magnetic  field  was  produced  by  an  electro-magnet  having  two  square 
horizontal  pole-pieces  producing  a  nearly  uniform  Held.  The  liquids  employed 
consisted  of  recently  boiled  solutions  of  sulphate  of  line  and  sulphate  of  copper  of 
various  densities.  The  longitudinal  current  was  obtained  from  Daniel!  cells,  and 
•mounted  to  '.VOID  ampere  ami  0-37  ampere.  The  field  was  varied  only  through 
300  to  400  L'.G.S.  units.  In  all  the  eases  dealt  with,  the  deviation  of  the  eqai- 
potential  lines  of  force  takes  place  in  the  same  direction  as  with  bismuth.  The 
deviation  is  at  first  rapid,  and  then  slowly  reaches  its  final  value,  which  takes  place 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  minutes  with  a  very  concentrated  solution.  With  a 
weak  solution  the  deflection  is  greater,,  and,  instead  of  becoming  steady  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  it  continues  to  increase  with  the  duration  of  the  magnetic  action ; 
but  thiB  point  has  not  yet  received  close  attention.  'When  the  magnet  it  removed 
the  deflection  returns  to  its  initial  value  after  two  or  three  minutes — rapidly  at 
first,  and  then  more  slowly.  The  following  are  the  results  of  two  experiments 
made  with  two  solutions  of  sulphate  of  *ine  of  very  different  strength  ;  sulphate  of 
copper  yields  very  aualagons  results : — 

A.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  /inc  containing  four  equivalents  of  salt  per  litre 

of  water : — 

Strength  of  longitudinal  current OOM  to  0037 ampere. 

Strength  of  magnetic  field     IWO  H.G.S.  units. 

Initial  value  of  V  <i  -  V  b      ...     ...  d  =  (I-0M5  Daniell. 

B.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  cine  containing  0'5  equivalent  of  salt  per  litre  of 

water : — 

Bl  rerjgth  of  longitudinal  current    , O'OiO  to  0'022  ampere. 

Strength  of  magnetic  field     ffflft  H  ft  R  nirlH 

Initial  value  of  V  «  -  V  I,     d  «.  014U1  Daniell. 

In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Hall  effect  in  these  liquids, 
the  author  calculated  approximately  the  ratio  of  the  angle  of  deviation  of  the 
e<  pi  i  potential  line  to  the  strength  of  field,  in  C.G.S.  units,  producing  this  deviation. 
The  value  23  *  10"'  was  obtained  for  the  solution  A,  and  133  *  10"'  for  the 
Bolution  B.  The  latter  figure  particularly,  is  of  the  order  of  those  obtained  by 
Mr.  Leduc  for  th*.  sample.-,  ut"  Ijisiitutli  wlikij  bfl  DM  stu  Ifad,  lad,  H  j»  kwiwn,  t|te 
Hall  effect  is  several  thousands  of  times  greater  in  this  than  iu  most  other  metals. 
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J.  TIOLLB— AN  ACETYLENE   PHOTOMETRIC  STANDARD. 
(Comptri  Rrnitu;  Vol,  122,  No.  2,  /..  79.) 

The  use  of  flame*  its  standards  possesses  many  advantages  from  a  practical 
paint  of  view,  A  gut  of  invariable  chemical  composition,  burning  midi-r  definite 
conditions,  may  be  of  service  at  a  secondary  standard  of  light. 

Mr.  Blondlot's  studies  on  acetylene  have  demonstrated  the  use  of  this  gas  for 
the  above  purpose. 

Mr.  Moirtson  has  shown  how  the  pure  gae  can  he  prepared  by  the  simple 
action  of  water  on  carbide  of  calcium,  the  latter  being  prepared  in  the  electric 
furnace.  If  acetylene  be  burnt  under  a  rather  high  pressure  in  a  large  fist  flame, 
one  obtains  a  light  of  great  brilliancy,  steadiness,  and  illuminating  power,  and  of 
uniform  intensity  over  a  fairly  large  surface  By  placing  a  screen  having  a  given 
s i /. '_> kl.  aperture  iu  front  of  the  flame,  a  convenient  source  of  light  is  obtained  for 
ordinary  photometric  measurements.  In  the  lamp  used  by  the  author  the  acetylene 
is  admitted  from  a  small  conical  orifice  into  a  tube  where  the  gas  is  suitably  mixed 
with  air,  ami  which  is  fitted  with  a  steatite  burner  as  is  used  for  ordinary  gas. 
Either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  flame  can  be  employed,  which,  in  the  lamp 
designed  by  the  author,  can  1»  regulated  by  mean*  of  an  Iris  diaphragm,  or  by 
previously  calibrated  apertures,  Tbc  whole  flame  is  equivalent  to  more  than  100 
candles,  under  a  pressure  of  0-30  m.  of  water.  The  consumption  of  acetylene  is  then 
58  litres  per  hour.  The  illuminating  power  is  then  six  to  eight  times  greater  than 
with  coal  gas.  The  spec tro- photometer  shows  that  through  the  whole  spectrum 
from  0  to  F  the  acetylene  light  differs  hut  little  from  that  of  platinum  in  fusion, 
which  is  used  for  defining  the  absolute  standard,  and  from  which  the  standard 
caudle  Is  derived,  this  being  equivalent  to  I-20th  of  the  absolute  unit. 


J.    FERRIN— SOME    PROPERTIES    OF    THE    RONTGEN    RATS, 

{Com flea  Renthm,   Vol.  122,  No.  4, p.  180.) 

The  author  considers  that  the  rays  employed  in  Mr.  Riintgen's  experiments 
ore  not  cathode  rays,  as  these  could  not  pass  oat  of  a  vacuum  tube  unless  (he  glass 
were  of  extreme  thickness,  whereas  the  Rontgcn  rays  easily  pass  through  a  thick- 
ness of  1  luti).  The  author  has  made  several  experiments  on  the  degree  of  opacity 
of  various  substances.  Wood,  paper,  wnx.  paraffin,  water,  appear  very  transparent. 
Then  come  the  following  substances,  arranged  in  the  order  of  increasing  opacity : — 
Carbon,  bone,  ivory,  spar,  glass,  quart ?,  (parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  axis),  rock 
suit,  mlphnr,  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  mercury,  lead.  A  law  has  not  yet  been 
found  applicable  to  the  phenomenon;  it  is,  however,  remarkable  that  metals 
are  generally  less  transparent  than  other  substances,  but  have  not  the  absolute 
opacity  which  they  present  to  light.  The  author  investigated  whether  the  radiation 
is  well  defined,  or,  iu  other  words,  whether  the  propagation  is  rectilinear.  In  order 
to  determine  this,  two  circular  diaphragms  of  brass,  a  few  centimetres  apart,  were 
placed  in  front  of  the  tube  j  on  a  sensitive  plate  placed  a  little  further  away  was 
obtained  a  well-defined  image  with  umbra  and  penumbra,  the  dimensions  of  the 
■pot  conforming  with  the  hy]M>thejii  of  a  rectilinear  propagation. 
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An  experiment  was  then  ramie  to  reflect  a  pencil  of  Rontgen  rays  defined  by 
two  0-5  mm.  alita  plaeed  +  cm,  apart.  Tbe  pencil  of  rayi  was  itiude  to  fall  on  a 
polished  steel  mirror,  from  which  it  would  have  reflected  on  to  a  photographic  plate. 
No  impression  was  observed  after  one  hoar's  exposure.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  with  a  Hint  mirror,  end  with  seven  honrs"  exposure  no  result  was  obtained. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  refract  the  rays,  and  for  this  purpose  a  20"  paraffin  prism, 
was  interposed  to  the  rays,  and  a  20°  wax  prism  was  also  used.  The  two  parts  of 
the  pencil  should  have  given  distinct  images  if  refraction  had  taken  place;  this, 
however,  was  inappreciable,  ami  certainly  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1".  An 
attempt  was  next  made  to  form  diffraction  fringes.  The  actinic  part  of  the  tube 
was  placed  before  a  very  narrow  slit ;  o  cm.  fnrther  was  placed  a  I -era.  slit,  and  at 
a  distance  of  10  cm.  from  this  was  placed  the  dark  slide  containing  a  positive  plate. 
The  exposure  lasted  nine  hours.  A  very  sharply  defined  image  was  obtained  without 
any  fringe.  Exactly  in  the  same  position  us  the  above,  was  placed  a  second  plate 
in  an  open  slide,  exposed  to  the  green  light  emitted  from  the  tube:  a  similarly 
shaped  image  was  obtained,  but  possessing  a  fringe.  If  the  phenomenon  Is  periodic, 
the  period  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  green  light  employed.  The  above  experiments 
prove  the  ret  til!  near  propagation  of  Rflntgen  rays. 


K.  ANGSTROM- ON  A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 
REPRESENTING  THE  INFRA-RED  SPECTRUM. 

{Journal  tie  P/ii/n'r/iie,  Vol.  ">,  Juutmrij,  ]i.  32.) 

In  1K>\.  Mr.  Langley  published  a  method  fur  an  somatically  obtaining  photo- 
graphic records  of  the  infra-red  spectrum.  The  author  suggests  the  following, 
as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Langley 's  somewhat  complicated,  although  accurate,  method, 
I  in  an  arm,  A,  of  a  good  theodolite  is  fixed  a  light  horizontal  movable  arm,  D  E, 
to  which  is  fixed  the  tube,  C,  of  a  bolometer.  To  the  extremity  of  the  arm  is 
fixed  the  dark  slide  containing  the  photographic  plate,  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position;  and  almost  perpendicularly  above  the  plate  is  fixed  the  galvrttiometer,  G, 
employed  in  conjunction  with  the  bolometer.  The  tight  emitted  from  a  slit  falls 
at  an  angle  of  Jo"  nn  the  mirror  of  the  galvanometer,  is  then  reflected 
vertically,  passes  through  a  lens  and  the  Image  of  the  slit  is  then  formed  on  the 
photographic  plate.  By  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  mirror,  this  image 
moves  in  the  sense  of  the  bolometer  arm— that  is  to  »ay,  perpendicular]}-  to  the 
sense  of  the  displacement  Impressed  on  the  plate  by  the  motion  of  the  arm.  When 
umking  an  experiment  the  arm  D  E  is  moved  by  clockwork,  operated  by  a  falling 
weight.  On  the  photographic  image  the  abscissa;  will  represent  the  deviations,  and 
the  ordinates  the  spectrum  intensities.  The  greatest  velocity  of  displacement 
employed  in  these  experiments  was  10  minutes  of  an  arc  per  minute.  The  distance 
of  the  plate  from  the  theodolite  was  '1  metres,  so  that  a  displacement  of  1"  of 
the  tube  of  the  bolometer  corresponded  to  un  arc  of  :M8  centimetres.  The  author 
has  applied  this  method  to  the  study  of  the  infra-red  spectrum  of  the  Bttnsea 
bnmer  produced  by  a  rock-salt  spectrum.     He  observed — (1)  Two  faintly  marked 
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maxima,  corresponding  to  1-49  «n-  »nd  *  '?<•  *!-•  alpe»ilj  pointed  out  by  XI, 
ftwtwj  (2;  two  well -marked  maxima  already  observed  by  M.  Jnlins.  itud  of 
wfcich  tbe  length  of  wave  u  £-80  si.  nd  t'M  m. 


a.  ftirarcKE— oh  tub  duration  of  the  electric  shadow 

IX  SOLID  ANT)  LIQUID  INSULATING  SUBSTANCES. 
{Journal  tU  Physique,  VoL  5,  January,  />.  28.) 

The  phenomenon  of  the  electric  shadow  was  first  observed  by  A.  W.  Wright. 
The  fallowing  Is  the  method  employed  by  tbe  author  in  his  observations  : — 

Tbe  exciter  of  u  two-plate  Holz  machine  is  used  without  its  condenser,  and 
consists  of  a  conical  point,  and  disc  20  cm.  in  diameter,  and  8  cm.  apart,  and 
between  which  a  brash  discharge  takes  place.  Tbe  face  of  tbe  disc  is  covered  witd 
white  silk,  which  adheres  to  its  surface  directly  electrification  takes  place.  In  the 
dark  is  observed  a  uniform  greyish-bine  luminous  spot,  about  n  cm.  diameter,  in  the 
centre  of  tbe  disc.  If  a  dielectric  be  placed  midway  between  the  disc  and  the 
point,  it*  shadow  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  luminous  spot,  and  disappears  at  the 
end  uf  a  short  time.  The  dielectric  is  then  turned  180 ~  around  a  vertical  axis: 
the  shadow  then  reappears,  and  finally  disappears.  The  author  measures  the  time 
between  appearance  and  disappearance  by  means  of  a  metronome.  This  time 
represents  the  total  duration  of  the  electric  phenomenon  connected  with  the 
reversal  of  polarisation  of  the  dielectric,  A  rttumt  in  the  form  of  a  table  is  given 
of  the  somewhat  complicated  results  observed  by  the  author,  which  appear  to 
conform  to  no  particular  law. 


—  MABCART— THE  RESISTANCE  OF  CONDUCTORS  TO 
ALTERNATING  CURRENTS. 

{Bullttin  de  la  SonM  Internationale  ties  Elertrkien;  Pot  li,  So,  123,  p.  +36.) 

Ir  i-  well  known  that  alternating  currents,  instead  of  distributing  themselves 
uniformly  over  the  section  of  a  conductor,  tend  to  flow  near  the  surface,  on  account 
of  mutual  induction.  This  effect  increases  with  the  frequency,  and  with  the 
diiimeter  of  the  conductor. 

The  general  expression  representing  the  distribution  of  alternating  currents  in 
a  cylindrical  conductor  U 

M'4iti)Cb=:8v*  - — | 

T 

in  which  n  represents  tbe  magnetic  permeability  of  the  metal,  C  its  conductivity, 
and  t  Its  period  of  oscillation.  The  author  refers  to  the  work  done,  by  Lord 
Kelvin  on  the  subject. 

Assuming  thiit   the  conductor  has   a  solid  section,  and  that   I„  sin  u  I  is  the 
value  of  the  intensity  of  the  axial  current  through  unit  section,  then  nt  any  given 
i lie  value  of  tbe  current  a  is  represented  by 

u  m  I„  A  sin  (ait  +  a)  (1) 

The  value  of  A  and  a  are  functions  of  the  x  and  1/  co-ordinates  of  the  point 
considered,  the  value  of  m  having  to  satisfy  a  different  equation. 


B  = 
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1/  d  i  is  iiii  element  of  section,  the  total  current  is  then 

I  — /«rf«  =  I„  B  iin(»i  +  fl)     ... (8) 

the  quantities  0  and  B  being  defined  by  integrals  extended  over  the  whole  section. 

1  *  A* 
The  mean  square  of  the  current  u  being    "  .,--'  the  production  of  beat  will  then 

be    more    or   less  confined   to   the   outside   layers.      If    the   resistance  per   unit 
iection  be,  g,  the  effective,  or  ohmic,  resistance  of  the  conductor  is 

*_-L/*A«rfB        (3) 

i*    cev 

As  the  normal  resistance  of  H„  of  the  conductor,  relative  to  continuous 
currentB,  is  the  inverse  of  the  product  C  »,  then 

When  the  section  of  the  conductor  U  a  circle  of  radius  A,  then  the  problem 
resolves  itself  into  Founier-Bessel  functions.  Lord  Kelvin  has  published  a  table 
of  functions  applicable  to  all  conditions  of  the  phenomena  for  a  certain  number 
of  values  of  the  variable,  and  complete  enough  to  allow  of  interpolation.  The 
author  gives  tables  based  on  simple  formula,  and  applicable  with  an flicieut  accuracy 
to  most  cases  in  practice.  If  the  values  of  (4)  be  represented  graphically,  it  is 
Observed  that  the  ordinate^  ren;iiin  equal  to  unity  us  long  an  p  docs  not  exceed  i  ; 
when  p  >  3,  the  carve  merges  into  a  rectilinear  asymptote,  and  the  following 
expression  is  approximately  correct :— 

Kty**)  -  •••  « 

The  siime  character  is  found  in  the  differences  of  phase  a  and  0,  which  are  at 
first  0,  and  can  he  represented  as  noon  as  the  variable  exceeds  3  by  the  expressions, 

--  0-2253  (./  -  0-58) 

s  \    <8> 

£  =  0-2244  fj'  -  1-«>J        •■> 

With  regard  to  the  factors  A  and  B,  which  determine  the  differences  of 
amplitude  of  the  curreut  »  and  of  the  total  current  I,  they  maintain  fairly  constant 
values  as  long  a*  the  variable  is  below  2,  and  they  then  increase  much  more 
rapidly.  Beyond  this  limit  tbey  may  be  represented  by  exponentials  of  which  the 
exponents  are  functions  of  the  variable.  For  copper  conductors  the  equation  (5) 
then  becomes — 

J  m  <Z  (  »      » )  .  0.707  («    +  „.,„). 

As  long  as  the  perimeter  />  is  below  8  the  resistance  is  not  much  altered,  and 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  using  hollow  tubes.     If  49  periods  per  second  were 

adopted,    the   diameter    corresponding    to   />  =»  3   is   2  a  =  —  3  =  3'9  cm.      For 

thinner  conductors  the  resistance  can  be  calculated  as  for  continuous  currents.     In 
telephone  work  the  frequency  wonld  be  about  'M0  ;  the  diameter  relative  top  —  8 

then  becomes  L'o  =   ~  3  =  OH  cm.,  which  is  also  thicker  than  is  usually  employed 
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in  practice.  The  author  points  oat  that  in  tha  value  of  the  coefficient,  m,  the 
conductivity,  C,  is  multiplied  by  the  magnetic  permeability.  The  iron  wires  should 
therefore  be  more  conducting  to  alternating  currents,  all  things  being  equal. 
This  explains  the  resnltt  of  on  experiment  by  Mclsen  which  otherwise  might  appear 
a  paradox: — 

If  a  continuous  current  be  sent  through  two  parallel  wires  of  the  same 
diameter,  one  being  of  iron  and  the  other  of  copper,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
current  will  puss  through  the  copper,  on  account  of  the  greater  conductivity  of  the 
metal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tbe  discharge  from  a  condenser  be  sent  through  the 
system,  the  iron  is  seen  to  melt,  and  the  copper  remains  intact,  the  iron  having 
therefore  carried  the  greater  part  of  the  current.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
discharge  being  oscillatory,  and  of  very  abort  period,  the  apparent  conductivity  of 
the  iron  wire  has  increased  in  a  large  proportion.  Tbe  different  result*  obtained 
by  M.  Maurain  in  comparing  the  effect  of  fusion  produced  by  discharges  or  by 
continuous  currents  are,  in  the  author's  opinion,  not  very  conclusive. 


C.  BEGUT— ON  A  CROOKED  TUBE  OF  SPHERICAL  FORM  SHOWING 
THE  REFLECTION  OF  CATHODE  RAYS  BY  GLASS  AND 
METAL. 

(Compter  Rmdus,   IV.  122,  No.  3,  />.  18*.) 

This  tube  consists  of  a  hollow  glass  vessel  exhausted  to  one-millionth  of  oil 
atmosphere,  and  contains  a  star-shaped  aluminium  electrode,  E.  A  second 
electrode,  S,  has  the  form  of  a  small  disc,  1),  placed  near  the  side  of  the  gins*, 
parallel  to  the  star.  If  this  be  connected  to  an  induction  coil  giving  a  10-cm. 
Spark,  disc  B  being  connected  to  the  negative  pole,  luminous  phenomena  are 
nUscrvcd,  which  are  evidence  of  the  reflection  of  the  cathode  rays  by  glass  and 
metal.  The  beam  of  cathode  rays  emitted  by  D  strikes  against  the  opposite 
boundary,  D'  ;  the  dark  shadow  of  the  star  is  seen  in  tbe  Centre  of  the  luminous 
region.  These  same  rays,  reflected  ou  tbe  glass  at  D1t  return  to  illuminate  the 
surroundings  of  D,  forming  a  second  shallow  of  the  star  E,  Larger  than  the  first 

The  aluminium  star  then  reflects  a  part  of  the  beam  D  which  results  in  a 
luminous  projection  of  this  star,  inscribed  in  the  centre  of  tbe  shadow  of  this  same 
star  formed  on  the  wall  D.  If  the  aluminium  star  be  made  cathode,  the  luminous 
phenomena  tire  simplified,  only  in  this  case  the  star  is  seen  projected  on  the 
opposite  glass  boundary,  itself  producing  two  full-size  luminous  images. 


H.  SWYH0EDA.TJW—  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  ACTION  OF  ULTRA- 
VIOLET LIGHT  ON  STATIC  AND  DYNAMIC  EXPLOSIVE 
POTENTIALS. 

(Comptet  Rendm,   Vol.  122,  No.  3,  p.   131.) 

Most  of   the   physical  conditions  canning  a  variation  in  the  decrease  of   the 
explosive  potential  of  an  exciter  have  been  studied  by  various  experimenters. 

The  nulhor  studies  the  influence  of  the  method  of  charge  of  the  exciter.     The 
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author  hit*  previously  published  the  law  which  governs  this  influence.  The 
lowering  of  the  explosive  dynamic  potential  of  an  exciter  illuminated  by  ultra- 
violet light  is  notably  greater  than  the  lowering  of  the  static  explosive  potential. 
The  lowering  of  the  static  explosive  potential  of  the  exciter  is  measured  directly 
by  means  of  an  absolute  electrometer,  the  charge  heing  obtained  from  a  Hols 
machine. 

Hit-  low,  ring  of  the  explosive  dynamic  potential  is  measured  in  the  following 
manner :— The  two  ends  of  a  coil  receiving  the  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  were 
connected  with  the  two  poles  of  an  exciter.  The  potential  difference  of  the  exciter, 
which  is  0  at  the  commencement  of  the  discharge,  passes  in  a  very  small  fraction 
of  a  second  to  a  given  value,  depending  on  the  potential  to  which  the  condenser 
has  been  charged. 

If  the  jar  has  been  charged  to  art  C.G,  S.  electrostatic  units,  the  poles  of  the 
exciter  are  then  raised  to  n  potential  of  5-  electrostatic  unite.  The  experiment* 
were  carried  ont  in  the  following  manner :— A  Leyden  jnr  circuit,  containing  a 
coil  with  ends  B,  and  B„  is  interrupted  by  a  main  exciter,  I.  The  extremities 
fi,  and  11  are  in  contact  with  the  poles  of  an  exciter,  E,  connected  as  a  shunt. 
The  main  exciter  is  maintained  as  constant  as  possible.  The  maximum  explosive 
distance  between  the  poles  of  the  shunt  exciter  is  then  arranged  so  that  at  each 
main  spark  at  I  a  shunt  spark  is  observed  at  K  (1)  when  the  exciter  E  is  not 
illuminated;  (3)  when  it  is  illuminated  by  the  source  of  ultra-violet  radiations 
employed. 

The  author  defines  the  maximum  distance  in  the  same  way  »«  Mr.  Lodge, 
vi*.,  the  "critical  distance  "  of  the  shnnt  exciter.  Experiment  shows  that  if 
with  a  given  discharge  and  exciter  the  critical  distance  is  d  when  the  exciter  is 
not  illuminated,  it  then  becomes  d  ♦  A  when  the  exciter  is  illuminated  by  the 
ultra-violet  radiations ;  A  being  an  appreciable  fraction  of  d  The  lowering  of 
explosive  dynamic  discharges  can  be  deduced  from  the  following  propositions: — 
1.    The  static  and  dynamic  potentials  of  an  exciter  screened  from  ultra-viule.i 

radiations  are  equal  to  one  another. 
•J.  The  explosive  potential  corresponding   to  the  critical  distance  d  of  the 
exciter  E  which  is  not  illuminated,  is  the  maximum  potential,  V,  to 
which  the  discharge  con  raise  the  potential  of  the  poles  of  the  shunt 
exciter. 
3.   If  no  spark  takes  place  iu   the   shunt  exciter,  the   law  of   the   condenaer 
discharge  is  not  altered  by  a  change  in  the   physical  conditions  index 
which  the  exciter  is  working;   the  res  nit  of  this  proposition  Is  that  the 
explosive  dynamic  potential,  V  (tf  +  A)  e,  of  the  exciter  E  illuminated 
for  the  critical  distance  (•!  +  A)  cannot  exceed  the  maximum  potential 
V.  and,  indeed,  is  generally  shown  to  be  much  below  it, 
If   V  (d  +  A)c  determines  the  static  explosive  potential  of   the  illuminated 
exciter  for  the  distance  it  +  A,  the  static  decrease  of  the  exciter  E  for  the  distance 

d  ♦  A  will  be 

A  =  V  (rf  +  A)  ■  -  V  ((/  +  A)  e. 

The  following  ore  the  results  of  a  few  experiments  made  with  a  condenser  of 

0  OOE   microfarad  capacity   discharging   through   a   resistance  of   1  ohm,   a  self- 
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induction  of  a  few  l-10,000ths  quadrant,  the  shunt  exciter  consisting  at  two  bras* 
bulls  1  <j  cm.  din  meter.  The  main  exciter  ig  formed  of  spheres  2  cm.  diameter  ;  its 
explosive  potential  is  called  V,.  The  potentials  are  considered  in  t'.G.S.  units. 
The  light  from  a  l."i-nnipere  arc  lamp  w«a  concentrated  by  means  of  a  quart?,  lens 

on  the  poles  of  K. 

V,  -  tt| 
•J  =  4C,  mm.  Vf/n  =  at; 

i  *  A  =  6-*  mm.        V  (rf  -  A)  n  =  00      ...       A'  *  8 ; 
V{./  +  &)e_5o       ...       A   =2. 
The  experimental  results  interpreted  in  this  manner  clear  It  demonstrate  the 
above  propositions. 


A.   ANDHEOX.Z— THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE   ELECTROLYSIS  OF 
CHLORIDE  SOLUTIONS. 

{ISErlainttje  ahetrtfua,  Vol.ti,  No.  -',  p.  81.) 

It  lias  been  practically  demonstrated  that  hypochlorites  as  produced  by 
electrolysis  are  of  little  value,  the  reason  being  that  when,  mit,  100  kilos,  of 
chloride  in  solution  are  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  nearly  the  whole  is  left 
undecomposed  in  the  hypochlorite. 

The  solution  can  scarcely  be  used  again,  for,  when  it  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  bleaching  paper  pulp  or  fibres,  it  is  so  charged  with  organic  substances 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  some  purifying  process. 

Hypochlorites  will  cease  to  be  of  any  practical  value  unless  some  method  is 
discovered  for  producing  at  least  cures  grammes  of  chlorine  per  litre.  But  even 
this  umotint  is  very  small,  and  it  becomes  advantageous  to  employ  solutions  uf 
chloride  of  lime  to  he  transformed  into  hypochlorite  of  m/ignesi urn,  sodium,  or  sine, 
and  which  can  afterwards  bo  diluted  as  required. 

The  failure  of  the  production  of  hypochlorites  led  to  investigations  on 
chlorine,  caustic  soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Two  things  were  found  essential  in 
the  electrolytic  process,  viz.,  an  insoluble  anode  nnd  an  indestructible  diaphragm. 
Unfortunately,  as  soon  as  the  tatter  is  attacked,  the  output  of  chlorine  and  soda  is 
reduced,  and  having  to  replace  it,  menus  stopping  the  work.  This  process  was 
fimud  impracticable  ou  account  of  the  small  output  of  caustic  soda. 

The  Greenwood  process  was  then  introduced  in  1S9*2,  and  this  was  not  capable 
of  producing  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda  in  solution.  There  existed  too 
much  nndeeomposed  chlorine  in  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  soda  was  not 
pure.  This  process  was  owned  by  the  "  Caustic  Soda  and  Chlorine  Syndicate," 
which  has  since  ceased  operations,  The  Richardson  and  Holland  process  was  then 
introduced,  and  consisted  in  employing  a  non-porous  diaphragm  reaching  to 
about  a  cm.  from  the  bottom  of  the  vat. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  aperture  between  the  positive  and  negative  vat, 
only  fl  volts  were  necessary  for  the  process.  Although  the  production  of 
hypochlorite  was  inevitable  in  a  process  of  this  sort,  an  output  of  U  per  cent,  of 
caustic  soda  in  solution  was  realised. 
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Id  other  methods  the  output  amounted  to  7,  8,  or  fi  ]ht  eejrfc  ;  but  from  a 
certain  point  the  output  decreased,  and  then,  no  in  the  case  of  hypochlorites,  the 
process  shows  a  loss,  (or  the  caustic  soda  becomes  a  better  conductor  than  the 
chloride  of  soda,  and  absorbs  the  greatest  part  of  tht-  electrical  energy.  This  hag 
since  been  superseded  by  the  Castuer  process,  developed  in  the  works  of  the 
Aluminium  Company  of  Oldbnm,  The  chloride  produced  has  a  purity  of  95  to 
'.'7  percent,,  nnd  the  caustic  soda  in  free  from  all  (faces  of  hypochlorite  or  of 
chloride  of  soda, 

In  this  process  the  mercury  is  not  employed  as  cathode,  btit  ns  the  diaphragm, 
and  its  originality  and  effectiveness  depend  un  this  point.  Two  non-porous 
diaphragms  divide  the  vat  into  three  compartments,  and  stop  at  1  cm.  from  the 
bottom,  where  the  mercury  is  placed,  thus  forming  a  diaphragm  of  low  resistance. 
The  mercury  is  caused  to  puss  alternatively  into  the  positive  and  negative  compart- 
ments by  the  automatic  rocking  of  the  vnt.  The  mercury  collects  the  sodium, 
and  brings  it  to  a  central  compartment  containing  water,  at  the  surface  of  which 
caustic  soda  is  formed. 


J.  FERRIN— NEW   PROPERTIES  OF  CATHODE   RAYS. 
( Complex  Rmtivi,  i'-l,  HI,  AV  VT,p\  IMftJ 

Two  hypotheses  have  been  established  explaining  the  properties  of  cathode 
rays.  Goldstein,  Ileitis,  and  Lenard  advocate  that  this  phenomenon  is  due,  as  iu 
the  cue  of  light,  to  vibrations  iu  the  ether,  or  even  that  it  is  •  form  of  light  with  a 
short  wave-length.  It  can  then  be  conceived  that  these  rays  hnve  a  rectilinear 
trajectory,  excite  phosphorescence,  nnd  have  an  effect  on  photographic  plates, 

nth  era,  including  Crookes  and  J.  J.  Thomson,  believe  that  these  rays  consist 
of  negatively  charged  matter  ami  travel  at  a  great  rate.  It  then  becomes  easy  to 
conceive  their  mechanical  properties,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  ihey  are 
affected  by  a  magnetic  field.  The  author  lins  made  a  few  experiments  based  on 
the  hitter  hypothesis,  of  which  the  following  Is  a  re>W:— 

His  lirsl  experiment  consisted  in  verifying  the  assumption  that  the  cathode  rays 
are  negatively  charged.  The  cathode  rays  were  caused  to  pass  into  u  Faraday 
cylinder,  made  of  metal,  and  having  an  aperture  at  one  end.  A  wire  fixed  to 
the  other  end  is  connected  to  an  electroscope.  This  cylinder  is  enclosed  within 
a  second  metallic  cylinder,  pernuinently  connected  to  earth,  and  having  a  amnll 
aperture  at  each  end.  This  is  used  for  protecting  the  Faraday  cylinder  against  all 
external  influence.  At  a  distance  of  Id  (SID.  in  front  of  one  of  these  apertares  is 
placed  an  electrode,  N,  fused  into  the  outer  glass  tube,  which  serves  as  cathode, 
the  anode  consisting  of  the  protecting  cylinder.  A  pencil  of  cathode  rays  will 
accordingly  penetrate  the  Faraday  cylinder,  which  invariably  becomes  negatively 
charged.  The  exhausted  tube  was  arranged  for  placing  between  the  poles  of  an 
electro- magnet,  under  which  conditions  the  cathode  my s  were  deviated  :  the  rays  uo 
longer  entered  the  Faraday  tube,  which  was,  under  these  conditions,  found  not  to 
be  charged.  When  the  magnet  was  not  excited  the  tube  was  found  to  be  ngniu 
charged.     From    this    result    it   is   inferred   that  the   cathode   rays  are   charged 
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negatively.  It  is  possible  to  measure  the  quantity  of  electricity  curried  by  these 
rays.  Tlie  author  has  not  completed  his  measurements,  bnt  he  states  that  with  one 
of  ihf  tubes,  and  with  a  single  interruption  of  the  primary  coil,  the  Faraday  Mm 
wan  sufficiently  charged  to  produce  300  volte  in  600  C.Q.S.  units  capacity. 

Having  verified  that  the  cathode  rays  ore  negatively  charged,  the  author 
endeavoured  lo  localise  the  corresponding  positive  charges.  He  believes  them  to 
in  the  same  region  as  that  in  which  the  cathode  rays  are  formed,  mid  to  move 
in  no  opposite  direction— that  is  to  say,  towards  the  cathode. 

In  order  to  verify  this  hypothesis,  a  hollow  cylinder  was  used,  containing 
a  small  aperture,  through  which  a  smalt  portion  of  the  attracted  positive 
electricity  was  allowed  to  pats.  The  electricity  could  then  charge  the  Faraday 
cylinder  contained  within  the  above  protecting  cylinder.  The  anode  consisted 
of  the  game  electrode  a*  used  in  the  above  experiments.  Under  these  conditions 
the  Faraday  cylinder  was  invariably  charged  with  positive  electricity,  the 
liiiirge  being  of  the  same  order  as  the  negative  charges  observed  in  the  previous 
experiments.  The  object  of  further  experiments  was  to  ascertain  whether  this 
positive  flux  forme 1 1  n  second  system  of  rays  absolutely  symmetrical  to  the  first. 
For  this  purpose  nu  analogous  tube  to  the  preceding  one  was  used,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  diaphragm  placed  within  the  tube  opposite  the  aperture.  The 
electrode  N  was  used  as  cathode,  the  cathode  rays  passing  without  difficulty  through 
the  two  apertures,  and  strongly  repelling  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope.  When, 
er,  the  protecting  cylinder  is  made  cathode,  the  positive  flax— which, 
according  to  the  preceding  experiment,  paases  through  the  aperture — does  not 
deflect  the  gold  leaves  except  at  very  low  pressures.  By  substituting  ao  electro- 
meter for  the  electroscope,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  action  of  the  positive  flux 
exists  only  to  a  small  degree,  and  increases  with  a  decrease  of  pressure.  In  a  series 
of  experiments  at  a  pressure  of  SO  in.,  it  produced  a  F.D,  of  10  volts  in  a  capacity 
ill  '.',000  C,G.  S.  units,  and  with  a  pressure  of  !)  m.  the  capacity  was  charged  to  66 
volte.     A  magnet  bus  the  effect  of  entirely  stopping  the  action. 

In  *  (including,  the  author  considers  that  these  results  are  not  easily  reconciled 
with  the  theory  which  associates  ciilhode  rays  with  ultra-violet  light.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  conform  with  the  theory  which  considers  them  as  material  radiation, 
mill  which  can  be  summed  up  as  follows: — In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathode, 
the  electrostatic  field  is  sufficiently  intense  to  dissociate  into  ions  certain  molecules 
of  the  remaining  gas.  The  negative  ions  puss  to  the  region  where  the  potential 
increase*,  attain  a  considerable  velocity,  mid  form  cathode  rays ;  their  electric 
charge,  and,  consequently,  their  mass,  being  easily  measurable.  The  positive  ions 
mora  in  a  contrary  direction,  forming  a  diffused  brush.  They  are  affected  by  a 
magnet,  and  cannot  be  Considered  as  forming  a  true  radiation. 


H.  LE  CHATELIER-oN  THE  COMBUSTION  OF  ACETYLENE, 
CCV*a>fH  Rendtts,  VuL  121,  December,  p.  1144.) 
The  methods  adopted  for  carrying  out  these  experiments  on  acetylene  were 
the  same  as  those  previously  employed  by  M.  Mallard  and  the  author  on  other 
gases, 
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1.  Reaction*  aj  Cumbuttim. — It  was  found  that  mixtures  of  acetylene  with 
sir  containing  less  than  7 '74  per  cent,  per  volume  of  air  produce  a  yellow  flame 
of  small  illuminating  power,  with  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  For 
proportions  of  gas  included  between  7*74  and  17-87  per  cent,  the  flame  is  a  pule 
blue  witha  pale  yellow  halo ;  the  prodnets  of  combusiioii  tire  curlioido  arid,  carbonic 
oxide,  steam,  and  hydrogen.  For  proportions  of  acetylene  above  17-37  per  cent., 
incomplete  reactions  take  place,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide, 
hydrogen,  free  carbon,  and  also  aome  nnbiirnt  acetylene.  The  precipitation  of 
carbon  in  the  form  of  lampblack  ia  very  marked  with  mixtures  containing  more 
than  SO  per  cent.  The  flame  then  becomes  luminous,  and  of  a  red  colour.  There 
remains  after  the  passage  of  the  fiarae  a  hlack  opaque  cloud  of  precipitated  carbon. 

2.  Limit*  of  InflammaMlitf. — Taken  in  an  indefinite  quantity,  the  only 
inflammable  mixtures  are  those  for  which  the  proportion  of  combustible  gns  ia 
contained  between  the  following  extreme  limits: — 

With  Oman,  With  Air. 

Per  ctnl .  Per  cent. 

Lower  limit  of  inflammability     9-8  2-8 

Higher        „  „  93-0  65  0 

When  tnbes  are  used  the  limits  become  closer  together  as  the  diameter  decreases. 

3.  Rate  of  Propagation  of  the  Flame, — The  experiments  were  made  with  a 
tube  40  mm,  diameter.  The  shape  of  the  curve  representing  velocities  is  qnite 
different  to  those  of  previously  studied  gases.  The  maximum  velocity  is  obtained 
with  a  mixture  containing  an  excess  of  combustible  gas,  with  respect  to  the 
available  oxygen.     This  result  is  similar  to  those  obtained  with  other  combustible- 


4,  Temperature  of  Ignition. — This  is  close  upon  480'',  which  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  other  combustible  gases,  which  is  generally  aboat  600°.  The  explosive 
mixtures  of  acetylene  arc  very  easily  ignited  by  enclosing  them  in  a  glass  tube  and 
then  heating  for  a  few  momenta  over  a  spirit  lamp.  The  explosion  takes  place 
much  before  the  glues  softens, 

C.  Tiutfniitti-i'  ef  Vambiutiun,— The  tenipcrnture  of  combustion  of  mixtures  of 
acetylene  with  air  run  be  calculated  from  the  specific  heats  deduced  by  M.  Mallard 
and  the  author  from  their  experiments  on  combustible  gases.  Acetylene,  on 
account  of  its  emlothermic  constitution,  lui*  a  much  higher  temperature  of  com- 
bustion than  other  gases,  of  which  the  temperature  of  combustion  is  approximately 
2,000°,  When  burnt  with  Its  volume  of  oxygen  it  would  have  a  temperature  of 
4,000?,  or  1,000"  above  that  of  the  oxygen  flame,  the  products  of  combustion 
consisting  entirely  of  such  reducing  agents  as  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen. 

These  properties  will  render  acetylene  very  useful  in  laboratories  for  producing 
high  temperatures  with  the  blow-pipe,  or  using  inordinary  burners  for  spectrum 
iiiialysia.  

E.  AWDREOLI    INDIRECT  ELECTROLYSIS. 

(L'Eclairagc  Electriqve,   Vol.  6,  No,  1,  p.  42.) 
An  electrolytic  vat   is  divided  into  three  compartments.  A,  B,  C,  by  two 
porous  partitions  ;  the  anode  and  the  cathode  dipping  respectively  into  the  compart- 
ments A  and  C,  containing  either  the  same  or  different  electrolytes,  the  centre 
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compartment,  U,  also  containing  some  electrolyte.  The  decomposition  of  the 
tit  i  rrolytca  A  and  0  takes  place  a*  though  the  centre  one  were  not  present,  and 
the  solution  in  the  middle  compartment  is  unaffected  by  electrolysis  taking  place  in 
the  two  outer  cell*.  If,  however,  into  the  solution  of  the  centre  compartment  is 
dipped  a  metallic  plate  or  plates,  reactions  immediately  take  pin -e.  which  can 
only  be  attributed  to  indirect,  or  secondary,  electrolysis. 

In  "iie  of  the  author's  experiment*  the  two  compartments  A  and  C  are  filled 
with  a  solution  of  rock  fait,  anil  the  centre  compartment  with  a  weak  or  con- 
centrated solution  of  cyanide  of  gold, — the  anode  consisting  of  a  plate  of  retort 
carbon,  iiml  the  cathode  of  a  plate  of  iron.  Directly  current  ie  established,  chlorine 
is  produced  at  the  anode,  and  soda  at  the  cathode  ;  bat  the  eolation  of  cyanide  of 
gold  is  not  altered  by  the  passage  of  the  ions.  If  metallic  plates  be  dipped  into 
the  miil'llc  compartment  they  become  coated  with  gold,  and  the  cyanide  solution 
it  exhausted  more  or  less  quickly,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  current  and  on 
the  number  of  plate*;  the  solution  being  contaminated  neither  by  chlorine  nor 
soda.  In  a  second  experiment,  the  three  compartments  were  tilled  with  the  same 
solution  of  cyanide  of  gold,  the  anode  consisting  of  lead,  the  cathode  of  iron, 
metallic  plates  dipping  into  the  middle  compartment.  At  the  end  of  seven  days  a 
sample  «aa  taken  from  the  end  comjiartments  :  it  had  exactly  the  same  composition 
at  at  first,  and  no  deposit  of  gold  was  observed  on  the  cathode.  No  electrolytic 
action  had,  therefore,  taken  place  in  these  compartments,  althoagh  nearly  100  litres 
of  solution  of  cyanide  of  gold  had  been  exhausted  during  this  period,  in  the  centre 
compartment. 

In  another  experiment,  the  author  was  able  to  transform  bisulphite  of  sodinm 
into  bydrosulphite  of  sodium.  The  solniioii  of  bisulphite  is  placed  in  the  centre 
compartment,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  cyanide  of  gold,  no  effect  takes  place  as  long 
as  any  metallic  plate  dip*  into  the  electrolyte.  As  soon,  however,  as  two  plates 
are  immersed  at  the  ends  of  the  centre  compartment,  eleetmlysis  takes  place,  und 
the  liquid  rapidly  admires  decolorising  properties,  which  it  previously  did  not 
possess;  and  the  author  states  that  under  certain  conditions  this  e  lee  trolytic  process 
pre-ents  marked  advantages  over  the  ordinary  procesa 


C.    B.    GtTTE-TKANSMlSSIu.V    OF    POWER,    CHEVRES-GENEVA. 

(fj 'Ectairage  Eltctrique,  IV.  G,  JVo.  4,  p.  147.) 
In   1886  was  started  the  water-power  station   of   Geneva,   designed   by    M. 
Turcttini,  aud  which  utilises  the  force  of  the  Rhone. 

The  Coulouvreni*re  station,  built  on  the  Rhone,  contains  at  the  present  time 
17  tnrbines  of  300  11.  P.  each,  the  total  power  being  employed  for  hydraulic  supplv 
in  the  town  and  snrroundings.  The  turbines  are  used  to  drive  pumps,  und,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  continuous  supply,  the  system  is  connected  with  u  reservoir  of 
1-2, mill  cubic  metres  capscity,  situated  at  a  height  of  140  metres  aboye  the  lake.  A 
brat  portion  of  this  power  is  utilised  for  electrical  purposes.  The  electric  lighting 
is  carried  out  by  two  dntinct  circuits.  The  older  of  the  two  supplies  15,000  100-volt 
lamps  with  continuous  current.  The  machines  are  divided  into  four  groups,  each 
group   consisting  of  two  2*20- H, P.  Thnry  dynamos  coupled  to  the  same  turbine 
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spindle.  Tbe  second  circuit,  which  was  started  iu  188),  .supplies  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  receives  current  from  two  alternators  ut  2,500  volts  and  51  frequency. 
The  high-tension  current  is  carried  to  the  transformer  sub-stations  by  iwo 
concentric  cables  more  than  6  kilometres  long.  The  low-tension  ll'i-vult 
distribution  is  on  the  three-wire  system,  and  supplies  more  than  K.QOO  lamps.  The 
t'oulouvreniere  station  also  supplies  power  for  electric  traction. 

The  generators  employed  for  this  purpose  are  two  continuous furrcm  ,>;n- 
volt  dynamos,  each  of  240  1!.P.  Extensions  are  soon  to  be  made  to  both  t lie 
electric  lighting  and  traction  in  Geneva.  The  only  electric  power  transmission  in 
Genera  Is  over  a  distance  of  27  kilometres,  supplying  power  to  the  Cosnpagni'  it 
1* Industrie  Eleetrique  at  1,200  volts. 

The  success  of  the  Conloiivreaicre  station  has  led  to  the  construction  of  a 
second  hydraulic  power  station,  which  will  he  in  operation  in  a  fen  iramtTn, 
This  station,  at  Chevri-s,  is  situated  about  U  kilometres  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
former  station.  It  will  contain  15  turbines,  each  of  MX)  to  1,200  II. P.,  and 
develop  12,000  to  15,000  II.  1'.  during  the  season.  The  power  will  be  trtnimltted 
t..  neighbouring  towns  at  2, WO  volts  On  the  two-phase  system.  This  extension 
will  relieve  tbe  Coulonvrenierc  station  of  part  of  its  load,  which  will  be  kept  as  a 
reserve.  Tbe  alternators  are  to  be  placed  horizontally,  and  to  be  coupled  direct  to 
the  turbine  spindle.  The  exciting  current  is-  supplied  by  auxiliary  turbines.  The 
line  from  Chevres  to  Geneva  consist*  of  four  stranded  conductor*  placed  under- 
ground In  concrete  troughs  tilled  with  bitumen  and  gravel. 


E.   WIEDEMANN— ON   A   NEW   KIND   OK   KAYS   CONTAINED   IN 

SPABKS  PRODUCED    IN    ELECTRIC   DISCHARGES 

(BeiLI.m.,,   \'„l.  lit,  No.  10,  j>.  811.) 

If  different  substances  are  sobjeeted  to  the  action  of  electric  sparks  at  a 
distance  of  2  to  4  cm.,  and  afterwards  heated,  they  are  seen  to  phosphoresce.  It  wai 
hitherto  considered  by  Becqucrel  that  these  effects  were  excited  by  the  ultra-violet 
rays.  The  author's  experiments  show  that  this  is  not  so.  and  that  the  effects  are 
caused  by  a  new  kind  of  ravg  which  he  calls  "  discharge  rays"  as  their  nature  is  at 
present  uncertain.  They  appear  to  be  similar  to  the  cathode  r;n«,  bat  are  not 
deviated  by  magnets.  Similar  rays  also  appear  to  exist  in  the  positive  light  of  ■ 
vacuum  tube.  The  presence  of  these  rays  can  be  readily  detected  by  allowing 
them  to  act  at  a  distance  of  2  cm.  from  the  following  substances:  sulphat>-  pj 
calcium  containing  a  traco  of  sulphate  of  manganese,  carbonate  of  cnlcinni 
containing  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  manganese,  sulphate  of  sodium  containing  it 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  manganese.  A  part  of  the  substance  should 
be  covered  with  quart/,  or  fiuor  spar.  On  heating  there  appears  a  bright 
thermo-luminescence  on  the  uncovered  part.  Fluor  spar  is  consequently  not 
transparent  to  these  new  rays,  and  air,  on  the  contrary!  does  not  absorb  iheiu. 
The  above  action  cannot,  therefore,  be  due  to  ultra-violet  rays,  as.  according  to 
Schumann's  experiments,  tbe  extremes!  ultra-violet  light  is  entirely  absorbed  by 
air,  whilst  fluor  spar  extinguishes  the  light  only  from  a  =  100  i^m.  The  nrthot 
is  making  further  experiments  on  this  mnjex  I 
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ANON- THE  ZERENER  ELECTRIC  CASTING,  WELHIXG,  AND 

SOLDERING  PBOCESv 

(Ekl-trotrcttmteAt  JMteaVgf,  184*,  No.  4,  p.  46.) 

The  (our  processes  in  use  at  the  present  time,  evolved  from  the  Eliha- 
Tbomson  process,  are  the  Thomson,  rhe  Bernadoss-Stuvianoff.  Zerener.  Lnngrange- 
Hoho.  The  Zerener  process  was  developed  in  IHtstt,  since  which  time  the 
inventor  has  innde  many  investigations  on  the  effect  of  a  magnetic  fiel<1  on  the 
electric  arc,  working  especially  with  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  The  influence  of  the 
-hoe  magnet  on  the  arc  is  to  blow  it  out  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  flume. 

Willi  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  above  investigations  the  relative  distances 
of  magnet  pole  and  arc  eoald  be  readily  altered.  The  influence  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  carbons  was  studied  ntidcr  all  conditions.  It  was  found  thnt  the 
arc  has  a  natural  tendency  to  point  outwards  when  the  carbons  make  on  angle 
with  one  another.  There  is  an  advantage  In  placing  them  in  this  position  for  ease 
in  soLlerin- 

Electro-magnets  are  pref  era  lily  used  tin  some  of  the  hand  tools  regulating 
resistances  nre  provided,  the  regulation  of  the  instrument  consisting  cbieHy  in 
altering  the  (strength  of  the  magnet. 

The  carbons  should  be  us  hard  at  possible.  The  use  of  cored  carbons,  and 
carbons  contulniug  special  materials,  has  received  special  attention,  and  the 
inventor  proposes  to  employ  different  substances  in  the  carbons  for  different 
requirements. 

Self -regulating  apparatus,  of  sizes  varying  from  35  to  '250  amperes,  hare  been 
supplied  to  several  German  firms,  working  off  65-vott  circuits. 

In  the  processes  of  welding  and  casting,  protecting  shields  fitted  with  small 
windows  are  used.     Special  spectacles  are  worn  by  the  operators. 

The  minimum  power  required  for  a  sell-soldering  apparatus  is  .1  amperes,  40 
volta.  

ANON.—  THE  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRAMWAYS  IS  AIX-LA-CUAFELLE 
AN1»  THE  FIRST  EXTENSION  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  WORKS. 

{l-:tA-<fhft<ni!.he  Zrit*.-ltrifl,  1896,  A'o.  1, /).  4.) 
The  above  tramway  commenced  operations  In  August,  1895,  and  consists  of  26 
kilometres  of  rails,  M  motor  cars.  An  extension  of  12  kilometres  and  six 
additional  motor  cars  is  proposed.  The  Schuckert  system  was  adopted.  The 
velocity  of  the  cars  in  the  streets  is,  on  an  average,  15  kilometres  per  hoar,  which  is 
maintained  even  np  gradients.  The  rails  used  iu  the  town  arc  IT  cm.  high,  and 
weigh  36  kilogrammes  per  metre  run;  those  on  the  macadamised  roads  are  10 
ctu.  high,  timl  18  kilogrammes  per  metre  tun. 

Power  was  obtained  from  the  municipal  electrical  works,  which  was  specially 
desiRtn  with  sudden  and  varying  load*.     As  with  the  above  large  number 

of  motor  tors  there  exists  a  fair  uniformity  in  the  load,  compound  engines  were 
employed,  supplied  by  Kuhn,  of  Stuttgart,  The  maximum  variation  of  speed 
was  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  1}  to  lj  per  cent. 

The  consumption  of  steam  at  the  normal  initial  pressure  of  10  atmospheres 
amounts  to  *  kilogrammes  per  I. II  P.  at  the  normal   load  of  180  H.P.,  and  8-2 
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kihigrnmiiieo  per  MI.  I*,  at  the  maximum  loud  of  WO  H.P.,  the  ciii<  iooqy  dI 
aghtt  being  *>ii  per  cent, 

A  motor  trans  former  nf  KM)  kilowatts  ami  .20  to  550  volts  is  kept  as  tv  reserve, 
ij  is  e<|iml  in  output  to  one  of  the  generators. 

The  boilers  work  lit  a  pressure  of  12  atmosphere*,  mid  have  a  capacity  of 
l',(tll0  kilogrammes  of  dry  steam. 

The  dynamos  tire  shunt-wound,  mid  arc  dircct-eotipled  to  the  engines.  The 
combined  efficiency  is  '■>''  ]>er  cent.  The  output  of  the  dynamos  is  measured  on 
Sehuckcrt  meters,  Each  feeder  is  provided  with  an  automatic  rut-nut  sad 
lightning  protector,  The  working  conductor,  consisting  of  a  copper  wire  7  mm. 
diameter.  If  fed  by  insulated  feeders  radiating  from  the  station:  iind  the  rails, 
together  wtili  a  hare  copper  wire  laid  along  the  tram,  form  the  return  conductor. 

The  working  conductor  is  divided  into  a  number  of  insulated  sections, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  feeders,  ami  these  sections  are  further  subdivided. 
witches  are  provided  between  the  sections  to  allow  of  any  faulty  one  being  cat 
oat.  Every  section  is  provided  with  a  lightning  protector.  The  working 
conductor  is  supported  by  means  of  slcel  wires  fixed  to  poles  or  brackets. 
Arrangements  are  provided  at  distances  o{  <0U  to  50d  metres  for  straining  the 
individual  sections.  The  drop  of  pressure  over  the  system  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  cars  are  of  the  Schuckert  type.     The  lower  frame  carrying  the  motors  is 
itahly  shaped  to  clear  any  obstacle  from  the  track. 

The  weight,  of  the  complete  tar  is  .'i.tiilO  kilogrammes.  As  in  Aix  the  gradients 
iiount  in  some  places  to  !K>  in  l,l««>.  the  cars  are  fined  n  ith  i  ivo  motors  of  J5  to 
20  U.I'.,  each  motor  driving  one  n\le  by  means  of  single- reduction  gearing.  The 
teetb  are  cut  with  great  care  in  order  to  minimise  noise.  The  motor  wheel  con- 
sists of  a  compressed  material.     Th  ■  gearing  is  enclosed  in  an  oil  box. 

The  motors  are  of  the  ironclad  type,  and  are  supported  on  springs.  They  are 
specially  designed  to  be  capable  of  withstanding  four  times  their  normal  load. 

The  starting  and  stopping  and  regulation  of  speed  take  place  by  means  of  a 
"inclc  handle,  regulation  being  effected  by  altering  the  field  strength  of  the 
motors.  When  going  down  hill  the  motors  run  us  dynamos  loaded  up  00 
resistances,  and  thus  act.  as  brakes. 

The  trolley  bur  consists  ol  a  steel  tube  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  completely 
lowered  to  allow  the  cur  to  pass  through  tunnels.    The  springs  are  so  designed  as 
to   be   always    in   the  same  degree  of  tension.     Two  conductors  are  fixed  to  tlic 
iley — one  connected  to  earth  through  a  lightning  protector,  and  the  other  through 
self-induction  coil  to  the  apparattss  on  the  car. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  working  one  DMtut  only  if  required. 


T.  TON  LANO-UBSERVATIONS  0>J  THE  CHANGE  PRODUCED  IJV 

t  ELECTRIC  RAYS  ON  THE  CONTACT   RESISTANCE  OF  TWO 
CONDBCTORft 
(  HVc/t'Mninn'a ■  Anniil-ri,    VoL  57i  Bart  l,s,M.) 
ISmuvi  ri-l  by  Itrimly  [C.  li.,  p.  TSto,  1KIKI)  that  electric  rays  have  the 
rtv  of  lessening  the  resistance  of  metallic  filings  con  Untied  in  gloss  tul«;s,  uinl 


thai  ■  (light  shaking  of  the  tubes  re -establishes  their  original  resistance.  Lodge 
showed  (lint  ilm  effect  ii  very  marked  when  only  a  single  routact  is  euiplnyiMl 
between  two  mewls.  The  author  employed  the  following  apparatus  fur  the 
pui-pnae  of  expe  liflVrent  metals,  inchi  I  : — To  tlj<-  end  of 

•  lever  is  fixed  n  sleeve  holding  the  metallic  rod,  which  rest*  on  a  metallic  plnne. 
lbeae  consisting  of  the   metals  being  dealt  with.      The  arrangement  is   pi- 
with  screw  adjustment,  to  allow  the  (MM  to  be  adjusted.     At  n«*  the  contact  i» 
•  ected  a  dry  cell  and  7,tKKi-«hm  mirror  galvanometer. 
To  carry  out  the  observations  the  two  conductors  were  brought  together  I 
an  amount  that  the  Jenvciiun  of  tbc  gahanometer  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  electric  rev*  were  produced  by  a  Clark  electric  gas  lighter  working  oo  the 
■ante  principle  es  the  Tocpler  influence  machine.  1  hese  were  produced  ul  s  distance 
of  about  |  hi.  fro  at  the  point  of  conun.  t,  and  their  effect  was  to  deflect  the  galvanometer, 
which  immediately  returned  to  its  original  position;  the  contact  bad  then  lost  ir> 
MUtltffaUM  u"'^  'lai-'  '"  !lC  reset.  The  author  in  bis  researches  on  carbon  cmjjlm  ad 
a  io4  s  mm.  diameter,  with  its  end  resting  on  a  carbon  plate;  these  having 
previously  been  boiled  in  aijua  regis  to  free  them  of  metallic  impurities.  It  »«. 
f mi nd  that  the  sput  deflected  and  remained  steady  after  the  action  of  the  spark,  and 
returned  to  its  original  position  after  a  gentle  shaking  of  the  apparatus.  The 
contact  bad  not,  however,  lost  its  sensitiveness.  The  tame  result  is  obtained 
with  Urnnly's  lubes  containing  metallic  filings.  The  author  find*  that  this 
property  is  not  only  characteristic  of  carbon,  but  also  of  other  metals,  auch  as 
Kn-  Zn,  Al-AI,  Al  '/.ft.  «u  long  as  shaking  is  nvoided.     The  spot  was,  for  iMI 

•  ■.I  in  the  Inst  case  by  the  discharge  of  the  clectrnpborus  from  20-8  degrees 
In  41  decrees,  which  represents  a.  variotiou  in  the  resistance  from  oo  to  3S0 
megohms.  The  spot  remain*  in  the  deviated  position,  and  only  returns  when  the 
sorer  is  gently  repined  on  the  electrophorus, 

J.  ELSTEB,  and  tt.  GEITEL— OX  THE  SUPPOSED  DISPERSION 
i'DKITlVE  ELECTRICITY  BY  LIGHT. 

(  II 'itdi SJORMl'l  amiln,   Pet  57.  Purl  1,  p.  2i.\ 

ncritneuts  show   that,    whilst   the   illuminating   of  a  negatively  charged 

surface  has  the  effect,  under  suiMlite  com  lit  ions  of  light,  &c,  of  producing  a  rapid 

dispersion  of  the  charge,  the  effect  in  the  case  of  a  positive  charge  (if  any)  is 

comparatively  much   smaller,      Messrs.    Stolctow  and   Highi   had,  as  well  as  the 

authors,  failed  to  observe  any  dispersion  of  positive  electricity  due  to  the  action  of 

light.     The   utilliors  refer  to  Mr.  Urattly  s  experiments  on  the  acceleration  of  the 

if  positive  elecirii -ity  due,   to   the   ultra-violet   light,  and  on  repeating 

r  intents  were  unable  S*  minimi  tllclil. 

I  he  method  employed  by  Mr.  Ilruitly  con-  ing  the  deflection  of 

Ibe  leaves  of  a  gold-leaf   electroscope   10   which   the   illuminated    surface  was 

I'liis  method  necessitates  perfect  insulation  in  order  in  prevent  fetal 

The  method  ent ployed  by  the  authors,  as  well  as  by   Mr.   Rigbi,   was  sj.ci  tally 

,i,!.].ii-l  toi  in.  '■  11   effects,  aud  consisted   in   prudneiug  iillm-violet  light 

(iy  the  spark  disi  barge  of  a  cuiidenrer  loiuiciled  to  lbs   poles  of  an  coil, 
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ha  discharge  took  place  between  two  aluminium  irirM  -  mum.  apart.  ThU 
jijijiariin-  » as  ttrpfcrttao  ['vim  tin' observing  appnratns  by  means  of  an  inm  M-nvn 
MnnMMd  to  earth  and  litred  -villi  ft  quarts  teas,  fm-usi-il  for  the  sparks:  the 
etartneal  affects  ni  tin'  iii.iii.iiini  mil  btiag  thm>  sxetodaAi  At  n  distance  of  i".  .in. 
from  the  iron  KNU  Mt  plm-ed  on  iron  wire  gauge  with  1-mm.  nwslt,  ami  paralli  I 
tn  thin,  at  a  distance  of  -  to  i  mm.,  un  insulated  plate  of  the  material  under 
examination.  To  this  plate  was  connected  a  i|unilraiit  galvanometer,  and  the  wirn 
gauze;  was  charged  from  a  .V2fi-volt  hottcry.  It  wit  observed  that  with  ti  positive 
charge  of  the  wire  net  the  plate  was  negatively  charged  on  its  surface,  and  it  was 
fiinwipicnlly  expected  that  under  the  action  of  ultra-violet  light  a  discharge  of 
electricity  from  it  to  the  net  might  take  place.  An  amalgamated  plate  of  jtoc  win 
I,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  paraffin  or  tallotv,  and  also  n  wooden  plate 
■  ■  '  'I  ivitii  tallow.  According  to  Mr.  Branly,  sin-h  tttrfftOftf  covered  with  tallow 
showed  a  greater  dispersion  of  positive  than  negative  electricity  under  tie'  m-tiun 
of  light. 

The  reading  of  the  electrometer  was  taken  after  otic,  minute's  positive  ;m  1 
gstive  charge  of  the  wire  net,  both  in  the  light  mid  In  the  dark,  A  table  ii 
given  allowing  the  change  of  the  potential  of  the  [ilnle  under  these  conditions, 
measured  in  volts,  (Inly  in  two  case*  is  tlio  weak  trsm>-fercnce  of  electricity 
observed  to  he  stronger  in  the  light  than  in  the  dark — fin,,  with  a  negatively 
charged  net,  in  the  cose  of  the  amalgamated  plate,  and  a  positively  charged  net  in 
e  case  of  the  paraffined  /.inc. 

The  observations  show  that   waxed  and   paraffined   surfaces  are   not    phnto- 
cctricolly  sensitive,  and  in  no  ease  ho*  the  dispersion  with  a  positive  charge  been 
found  greater  than  with  a  negative  charge. 

The  authors  fonnd  a  considerable  advantage   in   employing  an  iiluuiiniiiiu-leiif 
electroscope,  as  litis  is  not  too  sensitive. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  led  the  authors  to  believe  that  ;in  unobserved 
error  might  have  led  to  Mr.  Branly's  results. 

In  order  to  verify  thi-.  the  author*  worsed  with  the  same  apparatus.     In  this 

e  the  sparks  were  produced  in  an  iron  box  connected  to  earth  and  lilted  with  a 

quarts  lens,  and  oppoaita  the  latter  was  placed  the  insulated  ami  electrified  plate 

connected  to  the  electrometer.     In  this  case  no  wire  net  was  used.      So  hmg  as  the 

plate    Wiis   placed   about    ni)  cm.   from   the.    ijuATtz  lens  it  was   observed   that   an 

increase  in  the  electrical  dispersions  produced  by  light,  existed  only  wiih  negal 

hnrges.     If,  however,  the  plate  was  moved  to  a  few  cm.  from  the  lens,  and  its 

e  paraffined,  it  was  found  that  the  rale  of  dispersion  was  apparently  greater 

ith  A  positive  charge  than  with  a  negative  charge,     tint  in  this  case  the  positive 

hargc  of  the  plate  induced  a  negative  chnr^u  in  the  iron  box,  and  the  nil  inn  of  the 

ultra-violet  light  reflected   from   rhu  waxed  surface   might  pr.uluc.s  u  tiinsf- i 

of  negative  electricity  to  the  plate,  which  would  explain  the  above  effect,  and 

<  nunt  fur  Mr.   Branly's  oliservatioos.     The  author*  therefore  consider  that  it 

not  vet  been  conflruied  (hut  ultra-violet   light  has  the   effect  of  increasing  the 

dispersion  of  electricity  from  a  posi lively  charged  snrfu' 

The   authors   have    mentioned   previously     thai    uitli     exhausted    gas   globes 
loillg  electrodes  of  pUtinam  ami  of  nn  alkali-metal  ihe  j.luno-eleetric  CDTTWll 
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is  affected  if  the  alkali-metal  surface  funnc  ihe  positive  pole.  Jt  wiib  considered 
that  the  platinum  electrode  ««-•<  the  seat  of  the  Light.  The  unthnrs  have 
endeavoured  10  localise  the  lighi.  It  m  f. niiirl  that  with  tba  cell  eotroeeted  m 
above  the  strength  of  current  is  much  Ids  nail,  srw  in  strong  light,  r> •  produce 
any  appreciable  effect,  even  on  t lie  very  sensitive  galvanometer  employed  to 
measure  photo-electric  enrrvnta.  The  same  method*  were,  therefore,  i ■niployed  as 
in  the  experiments  on  ultra-violet  tight  i  >-,  the  alkali-metal  igrfm  was  connected 
with  tlm  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the  platinum  electrode  with  the  ijnadraut 
electrometer.  The  tmssage  of  electricity  through  the  cell  was  evidenced  by  the 
constant  increase  in  the  deviation  of  the  electrometer  needle.  Difficulties  were 
experienced  due  to  the  glass  cell  becoming  coated  with  a  film  of  the  alkali-metal, 
which  allowed  the  escape  of  negative  electricity  tinder  the  action  of  light.  This 
wai  overcome  by  making  the  wail  of  the  cell  or  the  same  potential  as  the  alkali- 
metal  anode,  by  coating  the  outside  of  the  former  with  a  layer  of  precipitated 
silver,  leaving  a  small  ajierture-  for  the  passage  of  the  cathode,  and  another  for  the 
admission  of  light.  Under  these,  conditions  the  photo-electric  discharge  M 
observed  with  great  clearness. 

These  experiments  with  ordinary  light  on  alkali-metal  surface*  in  vacuo 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion  as  those  with  ultra-violet  light  in  air,  i  i/..,  that  the 
photo-electric  effect  is  limited  to  the  cathode. 


K.  WESENDONCK-nN  THE  DISCHARGE  FROM  POINTS  PRODUCED 
BY  VERY  HIGH  FREQUENCY  ALTERNATING  CURRENTS. 

[Brtl.l.itht,  Vol,  \%No,  \\,},.\\>-l.) 

Messrs.  Harvey  and  Hird  [PM.  Mag.  (6),  xxxri,,  p.  ii>,  to.,  lMtijj]  and  M. 
Hinttedl  (  Wied.  Attn.,  Hi.,  1P94)  have  found  that  high-tension  curreuta  of  high 
frequency,  Tc-lii  currents,  have  the  effect  of  prodncing  a  discharge  of 

electricity  from  points  which  arc  positively  charged. 

In  order  to  prove  this  effect,  M.  Doule  produced  rapid  oscillations  in  two 
parallel  conductors  about  \  metres  long  by  means  of  a  Blond  lot  exciter,  and  the 
sign  of  the  discharge  from  a  needle  point  was  measured.  The  discharge  through 
wide  limits  of  excitation  was  fonnd  to  be  positive.  The  author's  experiment-  rfxr* 
that  Ibis  discharge  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  high  frequency  and  not  to  the  high 
pressure. 

M  TOPLER— ON  THE  ELECTRIC  CONDENSER  OSCILLATIONS 
PRODUCED  WITH  MULTIPLE-PLATE  INFLUENCE  MACHINES. 
AND  THEIR  USE  IN  THE  SO-CALLED  TESLA  EXPERIMENTS. 

(BtM&ttcr,  Vol.  19,  No,  10,  />.  fl 

This  paper,  read  at  Vietiua,  first  mentions  a  new  method  of  showing  the 
Hertzian  experiments  objectively.  On  the  secondary  conductor,  consisting  of  a 
plain,  straight  resonance  rod,  is  fixed  a  ballistic  electroscope  constructed  by  the 
author,  the  deflection  of  which  is  measured  by  projection. 
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Tin-  influence  nachte*  produces  two  distinct  kinds  of  sparks  »n<l  the  experi- 
ments are  liividuiT  into  two  neUoiw,  aci-unling  to  whether  the  condenser  oscillations 
nre  transformed  rip  or  down.  From  the  former  is  obtained  n  series  of  phenomena 
which  have  hitherto  net  ban  BBpODrt -il  with  electrostatic  appliances.  By  ilin 
hitter  method  utmost  all  the  Tesla  experiments  can  lie  tirade.  It  was  found  that 
iron  cores  essentially  reduce  the  voltaic  induction  of  the  high- frequency  currents 
whilst  cores  of  copper  have  hardly  any  effect  at  all. 


W.  BEZOLD  — ON   THE   FORMATION   OF   THUNDERSTORMS  AND 

I  THE  UNSTABLE  EQUILIBRIUM  OF  THE  ATMUSl'UERE. 

(BrMittrr,  M.  19.  jVu,  10,  p.  f»13.) 
Peculiar  to  all  thunderstorms  is  the  presence  of  t>  strong  rcrttcal  currant  of 
tr.  The  electrical  phenomena  nre  prohnhly  only  of  a.  secondary  nature.  The 
sing  nir  current  no  doubt  tends  to  prevent  the  descent  of  large,  quantities  of 
ater  existing  in  the  form  of  clouds.  In  high  altitudes  thunderstorms  are 
nl ways  accompanied  by  hail.  The  above  current  of  air  is  no  doubt  produced  by 
an  alteration  in  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  author  ■bow*  how  unstable  conditions  are  produced  hi  the  atmosphere  by 
the  overheating  and  cooling  of  the  air.  The  dUfexsnt  causes  and  forms  of  unstable 
atmospheric   equilibrum   cannot   at   present    be   separated   from  one   another,   on 

f  count  of  the  abscence  of  sufficient  observations. 
L.  LEBIEZ  -  A  STBW  INFLUENCE  MACHINE. 
(Btiblltttr,  \:>l.  19,  No.  10,  /;.  707.) 

The  theory  of  this  machine  is  similar  to  that  of  Lord  Kelvin's  replenishes 
The  machine  consists  of  a  stationary  disc  of  glass  ou  the  ontside  of  which  are 
lived  two  sectors  of  tinfoil.      At  a  small  distance  from  this  disc  is  fixed  a  thin 

•movable  disc  of  ebonite  on  which  are  pasted  n  ntmilu-r  of  radial  sectors. 
In  front  of  the  movable  disc   is   placeil  an  ebonite  rod   carrying  two   f.jill- 
<  -<l  exciters,  ami  to  which  are  fixed  two  U-shuped  conductors,  which  Burround 
both  discs,  and  also  end  in  balls  which  are  respectively  connected  to  the  linfoil 
tyers  of  the  fixed  stationary  disc. 

The  exciting  bolls  carry  small  brashes  of  Dutch  metal  making  contact  with 
the  sectors  of  the  movable  disc.  There  is  fixed  on  the  axle  a  no u -insulated 
movable  neutral  conductor  carrying  brushes  at  its  ends. 

The  machine  cannot  change  the  sign  of  the  charge,  and  is  specially  adapted 
for  producing  long  sparks. 


V.    OTTEL  —  ON    THE    ELECTKOLY.NIS    (IF    II  CI    WITHOUT  A 

MEMBRANE. 


(BeiUitler,    V„L  15?,  ,Vo.    11,  /i.  91ft.) 

If  II  CI  he  electrolysed  without  a  membrane,  chlorine  gas  is  liberated,  and 
the    proiluc lion    is   considerably  below   the   calculated   value   on  account  of   the 
torina  being  dissolved.      The  best  results  are  obtained   by  using  a  mixture  of 
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n  concentrated  brine  solution  and  tulphnrir  iieid.  Willi  11  surplus  at  sulphuric 
.iii-I  t  Ii.ti-  mmjim  11  fair  i|fiiuitl!y  of  oxygen;  this,  however,  almost  CMMt  ■ Ittl 
mi  excess  of  Na  (I,  whilst  hydrie  In  -pochloritii  of  soil  in  tn  is  formed.  With  Ml 
itun-iise  in  tin-   electrolysis,  the  pressure  rises.      At   liOtt   amperes   tin-    | ■  l ■ 

me  lice*  at  1'8  volls,  ri*es  gradUftUy  in  8*#,  and  then  rapidly  to  3'7.     The 

rising  increase  rnrre«  ponds  to  the  point  where  the  liquid  reacts  only  very  weak  I  v. 


A.  ABT-TEIK   MAGNETIC   PROPERTIES   OF   PYHKOTHINK, 
(  l!W™.in»i\  .4iin.i/rn,   r,,l.  57,  1896,  p.  135.) 

INr-rothine  is  a  sulphate  of  iron,  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by 
th  -  brnnols  Fa.  S4.  This  mineral  has  long  been  known  to  possess  magnetic 
properties  of  which  the  inti-n  uparabto  to  that  of  magnetite,     Besides  Its 

natural  magnct.istu,  pyrrothine  is  cnpiblc  of  being  artificially  magnetised,  ami  of 
retaining  n  large  portion  of  the  nagnettani  thus  imparted  to  it. 

The  author  has.  compared  pyrruthinc  to  magnetite  hj  studying  different 
samples  by  the  Gauss  method.  The  following  arc  a  few  of  the  results  obtained  : — 
The   coefficient   of    maximum    magnetisation   of   pyrmthine    may   exceed  that  of 

magnetite    (        m  l"oN(i3);    as    with    all    other    sirongly    magnetic   bodies,    rfu- 

iniLiielism  at  first  grows  more  rapidly,  and  then  more  slowly,  than  the  magnet 
force.     This   increase  to,   however,  slower  in  pyrruthinc.  than  in  magnetite,     This 
comparison    has   been   made   on   samples    possessing    their    natural    shape.      By 
comparing  artificially  cut  prisms  f  10  cm,  x  1'+  x  14),  it  is  found  that  pyrmlhitte 
is  far  less  magnetic  than  magnetite  ;  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  magnetisation  heing 

B 

then    «  =  2*54.    Pyrrothine  possesses  a   (■nnsidemtile,  coercive    force,  which  is 
M 

greater  tlinn  tlint  of  magnetite. 


J.  ELSTEB,    and    H.    GEITEE  —  ELKCTRO-l  U'TIC    EXPERIMENTS. 

f  \l'if<?rmtltiii'*   Ahi'ilf'tt,    PW.  ,"">,  p.  684,) 

When  n  beam  of  light  is  ilird  tel  mi  to  u  cathode  placed  in  a  rarefied  gas  there 
is  produced  a  photo-electric  current,  and  this  current  it  a  maximum  when  the 
plane  of  polarisation  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  minimum 
when  the  two  planes  arc  parallel.  The  authors  bav»-  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
uri-unling  to  what  law  the  photo-eleitrie  .  nrrent  varied  with  the  direction  of  the 
plane  uf  polnrisntion  lictwcen  these  two  extreme  limits. 

As  ii  is  very  difhViilt  in  pi-.i  lii.ilU  uliinin  a  polarised  ultra. violet  beam,  >hv\ 
n-ed  us  rattioilc  a  liiiniil  alloy  of  putassinm  and  of  sodium  which  is  sensitive 
even  to  I  tie  riaible  radiations  of  the  spectrum. 

dloy  half  fills  a  glass  bnlh  nbont  .'i0  min.  diameter.  It  would  have 
been  luiYiintagcons  lo  employ  a  recipient  ch*ed  by  a  mirror  with  parallel  faces : 
a  cement  could  nut,   hOsMTftr,  be  found   which  would  not   alter  during  tii. 

•  uf  the  experiment.       However,   vitreous   phosphoric  acid,   powdered  with 
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i laleilWd  oxide  nf  /iut-  and  washed,  thou  covered  with  n  itiixiure  of  wax  ami 
black  rosin,  gave  fairly  good  results,  and  allowed  several  experiments  to  b< 
made.  The  beam  of  light,  was  supplied  by  an  oxy-hydrogeu  zirconium  lamp,  nil 
was  limited  by  n  slit,  .Mcaaummeuts  were  made  era  the  incident  ami  reflected  pej 
in  ascertain  that  the  beam  i.f  light  felt  exactly  on  ihe  centre  nf  tin-  alloy. 

The  anode    whs    placed   nhnat  111   Tiini.   almvc  ttn   Btthode,       The    angle   of 
was  measured  by  an  appwatni  analugotu  to  thai  employed  to  determine 
I  he   height  of   Iho  sun.      ImmedinUdy    in    front   of   the    recipient    wns    planed    I 
Nteoj   prism,  ami  the  slit  regulated  to  such  n  the  that  during  tin?  rotation  <>t   ill. 
prism  the  beam  always  entirely  traversed  it. 

WIm1  a  the  polari.-ii.-il  beam  foil  on  the  cathode  with  a  different  incidence  t» 
that  of  the  normal  incidence,  then  oue  observed  during  a  complete  rotation  of 
(he  prism  two  maxima  and  two  minima  of  the  pboto-etectric  current— the 
maxima  when  the  principal  section  of  the  prism  wan  ]uirallel  to  ihe  plane  <>i 
incidence,  the  miuiuia  in  the  two  positions  at  tHf  to  the  above.  TT»  mnatpripf, 
the  angle  beginning  from  one  of  these  maximum  positions,  the  intimity  of  the 
plait.  <  -  -  - 1 .  ■ .  -  r  r  L  <_-  current  is 

.1  =  A  co»'  b  -*  B  sin'  a i  1) 

The  positions  of  maxima  and  minima  ure  more  easily  determined  by  Miming 

the    prism    through   -!.">.     Starting  from   thuse    po-ilioui",  and   verifying,   J,.,.    - 

A  +  It 

g —  !  the  prism  being  slightly  displaced   until  the  verification  is  made  exactly. 

The  equation  (1)  give*  directly  A   —  B    —    tr—  — .  which  enables  the  above 

OOS"   a 

law  to  be  verified. 

This  law  may  be  interpreted  by  admitting  that  the  intensity  of  the  photo* 
electric  current  is  proportional  to  the  luminous  illle—llj.  but  having  a  coeuirient 
of  proportionality  which  differs  according  to  whether  the  plane  of  nnleiTnatlnn, 
of  the  light,  is  perpendicular  fir  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 

The  ratio  A  ;  B  depends  Oil  I  lie  Incidence,  A  Mfl  B  Being  very  small  fur 
the  normal  iieideuic,  A  increases  rapidly  with  the  angle  of  incidence,  is 
maximum  tOWBfdj  <iU°,  and  then  decrease*.  B,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes,  and 
appears  to  licnd  towards  0.  On  ncaring  the  horizontal  incidence,  between  BO  ami 
70  ,  A  —  DO  B,  approximately. 

When  the  cathode  consists  of  solid  alkaline  metal  the  surface  is  always 
rough  and  irregular,  and  then  the  photo-electric  current  is  always  independent 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  light.  In  air,  and  with  any  metallic  piles,  the 
effect  due  to  ultra-violet  light  increases  al«o  with  the  angle  of  incidence ;  bttl 
this  variation  is  less  sensitive  than  the  variation  observed  in  vacuo  with  alkuli- 
metaJ  electrode*. 
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The  PfiEfflfiSSTT:  I  will  now  ask  .Mr.  Addeohrooke  bo  complete 
Lis  paper  by  any  further  remarks  he  may  desire  to  make  in 
reference  to  tin-  various  foims  of  high-voltage  lamps  exhibited 
thu  evening. 

Mr.  AddEHSHOOKB :  There  is  wry  little,  I  think,  which  I  can 
add  to  what  I  have  already  said.  We  have  here  now  lamps 
exhibited  by  four  different  firms,  .mil,  a*  far  as  they  want  any 
i-si'lanation,  I  think  that  th«»se  who  art-  exhibiting  them  would  be 
the  fittest  persons  to  give  those  explanations.  I  might  suggest  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  the  lamp-makers  to  speak  first, 
ami  then  we  ean  go  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  use  of  such 
lamps  of  central  station  practice  afterwards. 

The  PuKsittEST  :  I  sec  .Mr.  Swan  here,  and  perhaps  he  will 
open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  :  Mr.  Addenbrooke's  paper  raises  the  question 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  when  electrical  engineers  may 
arrange  their  plans  for  general  electric  supply  on  the  assumption 
that  incandescent  lamps  adapted  to  a  voltage  double  that  now  in 
rogue  will  lie  forthcoming  on  demand,  and  whether  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  lamps  of  that  kind  will  be  as  cheap  and  as 
good  as  the  lamps  for  lower  voltage.  His  paper  raises  other 
questions ;  in  fa-jt,  it  traverses  a  very  wide  field,  and  is  very 
suggestive  and  interesting  in  many  ways.  But  I  am  only  going 
'  ah — and  that  very  briefly — on  the  point  I  have  mentioned, 
and  as  to  high  efficiency. 

I  pass  over,  as  Mr.  Addenbrooke  has  done,  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  different  kind  of  lamp — a  lamp, 
for  example,  of  the  Crookes  tube  or  Tesla  type — superseding  the 
lamp  now  known.  No  one  would  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  a 
revolution  of  this  nature  is  impossible,  but  at  least  it.  may  be  said 
that  the  symptoms  of  its  near  approach  are  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  electrical  engineer  to  take 
the  MBDDQTKttaas  into  immediate  account,  It  is,  without  doubt, 
a  ijuestion  of  the  greatest  moment  whether  incandescent  lamps 
of  low  candle-power,  and  requiring  a  voltage  of  something  like 
200  or  220  volts,  can  be  made  to  compete  In  point  of  efficiency 
and  cost  with  L&mpfl  nf  the  lower  voltage  now  in  common  use. 
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The  demand  for  such  lamps  is  comparatively  a  new  demand,  and  "< 
as  yet  it  is  not  a  large  one;  but  it  is  increasing,  and  the  pressure 
is  already  sufficiently  strong  to  compel  the  most  strenuous  effort 
to  meer  tin-  demand  in  the  way  it  is  required  to  be  met — vi/.. 
by  the  supply,  at  a  moderate  cost,  of  a  lamp  for  double  the 
voltage  hitherto  employed,  and  that  ^hall  have  a  fairly  long  life 
at  a  moderate  efficiency.  1  think  that  is  very  nearly  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Addenhrooke  states  the  question.  Mr.  Addenhrooke 
has  told  us  that  it  is  already  possible  to  buy  fairly  good  lamp-  ol 
8  and  of  IB  C.P.  to  suit  from  200  to  250  volts.  The  lamps 
shown  appear  to  bear  out  this  statement.  From  my  own 
experiments  I  know  that  it  is  possible  not  only  to  fulfil  the  very 
moderate  requirements  stated  by  Mr.  Addenhrooke,  but  to  go 
considerably  beyond  them;  and  its  time  goes  on  the  difficulties 
which  attend  n  new  departure  of  this  kind  will  undoubtedly 
decrease,   ami    the   result  will  be  both   increased    efficiency  ami 

diminished   (Jest.     Hut  in  the  meantime  it  must   lie  re mber-d 

that  the  220-volt  8-candle-pcwer  lamp  is  a  more  fragile  thing 
than  the  110-volt  lamp  of  the  same  candle-power,  and,  as  at 
present  made,  rather  more  costly  to  manufacture.  Looking  at 
th<-  qnaetion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  electrical  engineer 
instead  of  that  of  the  lamp  manufacturer,  it  is  fairly  clear  that 
the-.-  drawbacks  have  a  sufficient,  and  perhaps  more  than  suffi- 
< ■ieiit,  compensation  in  the  additional  facilities  they  give  for  a 
wider  and  more  economical  distribution  of  current  from  supply 
stalion^ — -n  most  important  advantage,  and  one  well  worth 
making  some  considerable  sacrifice  to  gain.  But  I  hope  the 
ardour  for  progress  in  this  direction  may  not  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  lamps  requiring  double  the  voltage  of  the  lamps  now  in  use  in 
eninieeMoii  with  already  existing  installations,  except  after  the 
most  thorough  overhauling  of  all  portions  of  the  installation, 
including  the  wiring  of  the  houses,  coupled  with  the  introduction 
uf  every  wfegwid  against  fire  that  good  design  and  good  work 
•  :ui  give.  In  new  work  I  see  no  other  objections  to  high-voltage 
lamps,  such  as  those  we  have  now  in  view,  than  those  Mr. 
Addenhrooke  lias  named.  He  has  given  two  years  for  the 
BOgh  elaboration  of  the  higher  voltage  system.     It  is  a  w  ry 
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The  pah!i»hfd  ctatJ  made  l>y  the  recording  voltmeter  show  that. 

in  the  ca»e  of  nearly  all  the  public  electric  supply  companies,  the 

normal  voltage  w  often  exceeded  by  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  some* 

I  by  even  10  per  cent.  When  such  extra  pressure  is  broug' 
bear  on  lamp*  nt  the  high  normal  efficiency  of  2\  watts  per  candle, 
the  recoil  i«  disastrous :  the  lamps  give  way ;  but.  given  a  voltage 
that  never  rfttt  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent,  above  the  normal  point, 
there  U  then  no  difficulty  in  realising  that  degree  of  economy  of 
mrrt'iil  which  Mr,  Addenhrooke  has  described  as  obtainable  by 
the  u-e  df  2{-watt  lamp*.  Things  will  doubtless  greatly  improre 
in  tbJa  raspaet,  ami  I  therefore  hope  that  in  the  near  futurv  it 
may  lx*  pnutiriihli?  to  make  a  much  more  general  use  of  lamps  of 
high  efficiency  than  under  existing  circumstances  would  be  either 

enJeal  or  economical.  I  trust  that,  as  everything  that  tends 
to  the  •MMnfag  the  tost  of  electric  light  is  to  the  general 
advantage,  and  jiromotes  increased  use,  the  occasional  and 
temporary  Iocs  of  revenue  th.it  would  result  from  the  more 
lomtca)  DB6  of  current  by  means  of  lamps  of  higher  efficiency 
will  mil  either  be  thought  or  found  to  be  against  the  ultimate 
Intel i>(  nl  i.-lrcirii-  Htijipl v  i-iimpHiiiefi 
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Mr.  C.  II-  STEAMS  I  All  who  are  interested  in  (In-  extrusion  m, 
of  electric  lighting  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Baynes 
for  fchfi  very  courageous  experiment  which  he  tried  at  Bradford, 
and  carried  out  under  very  difficult  circumstances  to  so 
satis  factory  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Addenbrooke  also,  by  hi*  papers 
on  the  subject,  has  done  good  work  in  directing,  at  a  very 
I'itrly  period,  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  advantages  to 
hi-  derived  from  the  adoption  of  high-voltage  lamps  in  central 
Nation  lighting.  If  Mr.  Addenhrooke  had  published  the  paper 
which  lie  wrote  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  at  the  time  it  un- 
written, he  would  have  fairly  established  a  claim  to  have 
been  considered  as  the  pioneer  of  the  high-voltage  agitation  in 
England.  He  published  it,  however,  a  little  after  Mr.  Baynes 
had  commenced  his  Bradford  experiments.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
men, however,  have  exercised  a  material  influence  on  the  attention 
recently  directed  to  the  expediency  of  doubling  the  existing 
voltages  on  English  electric  light  stations. 

I  fully  concur  in  Mr.  Adden brooke's  view  that  the  cheapening 
of  electric  light  can  he  more  easily  attained  at  present  by  the  use 
of  incandescence  lamp-  at  hi-jh  prrxtture  mid  loir  tirntpemtniv, 
than  at  loiv  pressure  and  lii<jh  teitiperalurt. 

In  the  former  case  we  have  not  the  same  difficulty  to  over- 
come as  in  the  latter,  viz.,  the  more  rapid  reduction  in  light 
due  to  the  changes  at  the  surface  of  the  carbon  and  of  the  glass. 

So  far  as  duration  of  the  lamp  is  concerned,  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  either  case;  but  when  working  at  high  temperature 
the  change  in  the  radiative  character  of  the  carbon  surface,  and 
the  darkening  of  the  bulb  of  the  lamp,  are  far  more  rapid,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  are  much  intensified  by 
the  irregularities  of  pressure.  With  steady  pressure  fairly 
»ali.»  factory  results  can  be  obtained  with  lamps  of  high  efficiency  ; 
but,  so  far  as  the.  consumer  is  concerned,  it  will  make  little 
difference  whether  he  pays  Gd.  per  unit  and  consumes  2-7  watt-; 
per  candle,  or  consumes  4  watts  per  candle  at  4d.  per  unit,  while 
in  the  latter  case  his  lamps  will  be  far  less  subject  to  deterioratiou 
than  in  the  former. 

But  when  the  pressure  on  eeutral  stations  becomes  as  steady 
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a*  Mr.  Addenbrooke  liopes,  then  a  still  further  benefit  will  be 
reaped  by  the  consumer,  as  higher  temperature  can  then  he  com- 
bined satisfactorily  with  higher  pressure. 

I  must  differ  from  Mr.  Addenbrooksfa  view.-;  that  increased 
pressure  ntoumtUtta  any  sacrifice  in  the  duration  of  lamps,  either 
of  IG  or  of  8  candles.  Careful  experiments  has  shown  that  the 
duration  of  tamps  of  equal  temperature  (at  least,  at  temperatures 
corresponding  to  from  3-5  to  4  watts  per  candle)  is,  if  the  filament 
he  homogeneous,  independent  of  its  sectional  area.  I  have  not 
pur.-ued  the  experiment  for  a  longer  period  than  1,200  to  1,400 
hours,  as  beyond  that  period  the  result  would  have  no  practical 
importance.  If  in  some  commercial  lamps  this  result  is  not 
confirmed  in  some  of  those  with  the  thinner  filaments,  the  failure 
evidently  arises  from  preventable  mnwi 

The  commercial  results  in  the  case  of  high-voltage  lamp!  of 
Hi  candles  (3-7  to  4  watts  per  English  candle)  far  exceed  those 
obtained  in  the  tests  above  mentioned,  there  being  many 
instances  of  lamps  of  this  type  and  initial  efficiency  lasting  at 
230  volts  pressure  over  4,000  hours  without  giving  way.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  lamps  that  have  attained  this  age  are  of  any 
use  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  better,  both  for  makers 
and  users,  if  lamps  came  to  an  end  as  soon  as  their  candle-power 
was  reduced  by  about  30  per  cent.,  or  even  sooner.  I  only  qaetr 
these  instances  to  show  that  the  life  of  a  10  Wffldte  lamp,  in 
commercial  use,  is  not  less  at  230  than  at  100  volts.  These 
results  also  show  that  the  efficiency  might  with  advantage  be 
poshed  much  higher  than  3-7  to  4  watts  per  eumlle. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
change  from  lower  to  higher  pressures,  safer  to  wait  till  public 
confidence  is  fully  established  in  the  reliability  of  high-voltage 
tamps,  before  advancing  to  efficiencies  higher  than  3'5  to  o'7  watts 
per  candle. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  high-voltage 
lamps  are  chiefly  mechanical.  Owing  to  the  great  length  and 
small  section  of  the  filament,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  manage 
in  any  reasonable  compass,  unless  the  construction  usually 
employed  in  lamps  of  lower  voltage  is  altered.     By  increasing  the 
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~\>  .-ill.-  iv-istance  of  the  curlwn  we  can   reduce  this  length  by  Mr.  - 
about  one-half;    and   if  the   filament    be  then   supported  in  the 
a  litre, or — what  ig  equivalent — if  two  filaments  of  half  the  length 
be  used  in  series,  as  in  Fig.  1,  the  filament,  is  sufficiently  rigid  for 
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commercial  use  if  employed,  as  incandescence  lamps  should  he,  in 
a  vertical  ]>osition;  but  used  in  a  sloping  or  horizontal  position, 
the  filaments  are  liable  sooner  or  later  to  descend  and  touch  the 
glass. 

When  dealing  with  gas,  installers  ohey  the  laws  of  gravity  if 
they  wish  to  presenre  their  shades ;  but  the  maker  of  incandes- 
cence lamps  is  assumed  by  many  installers  of  electric  light  to  be 
.ii'1'*  to  overcome  entirely  the  effects  of  gravitation,  so  that 
lumps  may  be  used  in  any  position. 

By  making  each  loop  in  the  form  of  an  M  or  W,  similar 
to  that  employed  by  Maxim  some  years  ago  (Fig.  2),  much 
greater  stiffness  may  he  obtained,  and  high-voltage  lamps  of  I  his 
t  fpe  have  been  in  use  in  a  horizontal  position  for  several  hundred 
hours  without  any  appreciable  drop  in  the  filament. 

On  the  switch-board  are  shown  three  rows  of  10  lamps  each, 
which  can  be  switched  on  in  succession,  the  current  of  each  set  of 
10  being  shown  on  the  ampere-meter  on  the  top  of  the  board,  ( k* 
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j >r insure  being  shown  at  the  same  time  by  the  voltmeter.  The 
average  consumption  of  energy  by  each  lamp  can  thus  he  seen  at 
■  glance.  The  first  row  of  10  16-candle  lamp.?  read*  at  80S  I 
3  ampere?,  showing  the  absorption  of  energy  per  lamp  to  be  61 
watts.  The  second  row  of  8-candle  lamps  reads  at  the  same 
ure,  l*fi  amperes,  indicating  an  average  of  31  watts  each. 

The  lamps  of  the  above-mentioned  types  are  of  the  double- 
ts lament  type,  which,  for  many  reasons,  is  the  most  convenient  as 
a  transitional  form ;  hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  single- 
filament  will  ultimately  become  the  predominant  type. 

But,  to  render  the  single-filament  commercially  roooeaafal, 
I  lie  existing  types  require  a  modification  even  more  radical  than 
the  double-filament,  as,  owing  to  its  great  length  and  flexibility, 
it  must  either  be  shackled,  or  else  it  will  speedily  come  in  contact 
with  the  glass  with  the  slightest  vibration  or  electrification  of 
the  glass  surface.  If  wound  into  several  spirals  there  is  -till 
great  danger  of  the  convolutions  coining  in  contact  with  I 
other. 
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In  the  lowest  row  of  lamps  (Figs.  3  and  4)  is  shown  an 
iiticmjii  to  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulty, and  to  construct  a 
'ingle-filament  lamp  that  shall  be  self-supporting  and  capable  of 
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being  used  safely  out  of  the  vertical  position,  The  filament  isMr.ttn** 
tiist  woaniJ  in  a  sinuous  curve,  anil  is  tlien  bent  into  an  arch  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  curves:  we  have  thus  a  resistance 
to  movement  in  two  plane-  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  By 
using  a  construction  of  this  kind  we  can  put  any  length  of 
filament  that  may  be  desirable  into  a  small  hulb.  Besides  1 1n- 
additional  rigidity,  there  is  another  advantage  gained  by  the 
sinuous  filament,  The  change  in  candle-power  is  no  doubt 
slower  at  the  same  efficiency  if  carbon  of  low  specific  resistance 
and  low  emissivity  for  light  is  employed,  than  if  we  use  the 
filaments  of  higher  specific  resistance  and  of  greater  emissivity. 
As  the  mechanical  objections  to  the  employment  of  tow-resistance 
Carbon  ore  thus  overcome,  we  can  push  the  efficiency  higher  with 
the  same  rate  of  descent  in  light.  (For  the  suggestion  of  the 
above  form  of  filament  I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  0.  F.  Topham.j 
With  regard  to  the  probability  of  the  diminished  life  of  lamps 
that  Mr.  Addenbrookc  has  touched  upon,  I  cannot  see  ;un 
theoretical  reason,  independently  of  the  practical  trials  I  have 
referred  to  above,  for  supposing  that  lamps  of  the  same  candle- 
power  and  efficiency  will  last  any  shorter  time  at  double  than 
at  single  pressure. 

Satisfactory  commercial  results  have  for  a  long  time  been 
reached  with  lamps  of  3,  4,  and  8  candles  at  100  volts.  If  you 
put  two  filaments  of  the  same  kind  in  a  bulb,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  you  use  them  in  parallel  or  in  series — the  conditions  ul 
duration  are  in  no  way  changed.  In  the  first  case  you  have  two 
4-eandlc  filaments  at  100  volts,  and  in  the  second  two  4-candle 
filaments  at  200  volts. 

If  the  manufacture  of  the  filaments  is  of  the  best  quality,  only 
a  small  percentage  fail  under  800  to  1,000  hours,  except  from 
undue  mechanical  strain,  or  damage  in  transit,  or  over-running. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  high  voltages  has  now  attained 
such  strength  that  there  is  little  danger  of  its  being  abandoned ; 
the  slight  opposition  offered  to  it  by  those  who  are  a  little  timid 
will  soon  die  away  after  a  short  experience  has  shown  that  their 
fears  are  groundless.  The  same  arguments  now  used  as  to  the  non- 
reliability  of  lamps  of  '200  volts  were  used  at  the  commencement 
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of  tin-  indu-try  in  1881-1882,  when  we  passed  from  SQ  to 
l(JO  veks.  A  little  later,  when  the  8-caudle  lump  at  1U0  volts 
\v.i-  introduced,  we  heaid  the  same  doubts  expressed  as  to  [ta 
commercial  durability  as  arc  again  repeated  when  lamps  of  t£UH- 
280  volts  are  spoken  of.     Hut  in  spite  of  this  the  MD-volt  system 

-upplantcd  the  5(t-volt,and  as  certainly  will  it  in  its  turn  have 
to  give  place  to  its  double, 

The  8-  and  l>-candle  lainpa  at  the  higher  pressure!-  will  also,  I 
venture  to  prediet,  be  M  firmly  established  in  popular  favour  12 
months  hence,  as  the  corresponding  lamps  of  half  the  voltage  now 
are  ;  and  we  shall  all  then  wonder,  as  we  look  back,  why  we  wen  so 
slow  to  adopt  so  obvious  an  improvement,  and  made  so  great  a 
difficulty  of  so  simple  a  matter. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  (iibbings,  the  borough  electrical  engineer  of  Bradford,  oh 
the  results  of  the  use  of  a  high-pressure  system  in  Bradford. 
after  several  months'  experience: — 

H  Tt  lrjav  be  of  further  interest  for  you  to  know  that  we  have 
'*  ahimt  I  (10  customers  who  have  been  using  high-voltage  lamps 
'•  far  over  six  months,  and  our  other  consumers  have  positively 
"  Wen  coining  to  us  in  dozens  asking  to  be  changed  over  to  a. 
"  higher  pressure.'' 

Mr.  T.  A.  Bans  :  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Steam 
and  Mr.  Swan  have  said.  I  have  made  a  speciality  for  some  years- 
[Mri  of  the  manufacture  of  bigh-volt  lamps,  and  1  am  glad  to  say 
that  mv  experiments  have  resulted  in  a  commercial  success. 

The  liunjis  tn\  eoni[>aii\  have  on  exhibition  this  evening  show 
two  distinct  forms  of  manufacture,  viz.,  a  specially  designed 
single-filament,  and  the  more  usual  double-filament  type.  Both 
these  systems  possess  advantages ;  but,  from  n  technical  jxtiut  of 
view,  I  believe  the  single  filaments  are  the  best,  as  they  possess 
greater  uniformity  throughout  their  length;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  double  filaments  are  more  suitable  when  the  lamps  me 
run  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  they  possess  greater  rigidity,  and 
can  be  placed  in  a  smaller  bulb. 

The  durability  of.a  200-volt  lamp  is  naturally  not  as  great  u 
that  of  a  100-\ol(  lamp  of  the  same  efficiency,  in  accordance  wilh 
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the  known  fact  thai  ft  100-volt  lamp  is  not.  us  durable  n  a  50-vi>lt  Mi  - 
lamp,  of  11  ."tH-volt  as  a  .i-volt  lamp  of  t lie  same  efficiency.  Foi 
this  reason,  a  slightly  lower  efficiency  should  he  allowed  a  high- 
volt  !am[i.  Personally  speaking,  I  always  advise  an  efficiency  of 
3'5  to  4  watts  per  C.P.  for  high-volt  lamps,  where  I  should 
advise  an  efficiency  of  2-5  to  3  watts  per  C.P.  for  the  usual  low- 
volt  circuits. 

Mr.  .1.  F.  C.  Sxkij,  :  At  the  King's  Hi. ad  station,  St.  Pancras,  vr.Sneii. 
we  are  running  entirely  at  a  pressure  of  220  volts — that  is,  a 
three-wire  system  with  440  volts  between  the  outer  conductors, 
At  the  present  moment  we  have  about  4,000  lamps  fixed,  sad 
the  greater  Dumber  of  them  have  been  running  now  for  about 
five  months.  We  liave  had  very  little  trouble  indeed  with  them, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  consumers  really  know  the  diffeti 
between  tin'  2tM)-volt  lamps  and  the  100-volt.  My  experience  of 
them  has  shown  me  that  manufacturers  reijuire  to  mala*  some 
alterations  in  the  cut-outs  and  in  the  holders.  It  is  in  tin*  holders 
that  we  have  the  trouble,  from  short-circuiting  between  the  contacts, 
orbed  ween  Hie  oontaeta  and  the  brass  case.  With  reference  to  tie-  life 
of  high-voltage  lamps,  I  have  had  some  reusing  at  my  house,  and 
they  have  been  running  now  for  over  1,300  hours.  This,  I  think,  will 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  100-volt  lamp.  There  is  one 
point  which  we  have  to  consider  in  the  ti<e  of  this  higher 
pressure:  under  the  new  Board  of  Trade  rules  we  shall  certainly 
have  to  earth  the  centre  wire  on  a  system  Sike  the  above;  and 
1  think  some  one  at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  Mechanical 
Engineers  pointed  out  that  you,  Sir,  found  a  considerable  leakage 
resulted  between  the  earthed  balancing  wire  and  the  negative, 
due  to  the  collection  of  moisture  at  the  latter — ie.,  to  osmosis — 
and  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  overcome  that  difficulty. 
Of  course  this  will  not  obtain  with  the  ordinary  110-volt  supply. 
With  regard  to  steadiness  in  pressure,  the  Board  of  Trade  now 
permit  us  to  have  a  variation  of  3  pat  cent,  above  or  In-low 
the  standard  [pressure.  On  a  440- volt  supply  (such  as  a  three- 
wire  system  of  220  volts"  on  each  side  of  the  balancing  wire),  1 
think  it  will  follow  that  it  will  bo  very  much  easier  to  obtain 
a  greater  steadiness  of  pressure— i.e.,  a  less  percentage  variation 
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at  tLe  lamp  terminals — than  we  now  obtain  with  a  110-volt  supply. 
That  being  so,  I  should  say  it  would  conduce  to  the  life  of  tbe 
lam; 

Mr.  C.  J.  BOBUlttOM  I  The  lamps  with  which  my  name  is 
identified  I  see,  unfortunately,  have  not  been  able  to  burn,  owing 
1u  a  cut-out  having  gone;  that,  I  take  it,  Ea  no  fault  in  the  lamps 
themselves.  The  troubles  the  Incandescent  Electric  tamp 
*  tanpaoy  have  found  with  high-voltage  lamps  up  to  tbe  present 
are  nit,  except  with  the  [ieople  who  handle  tbe  lamps  in  the 
■  •ourse  of  manufacture.  Very  high  voltage  is  necessary  iu  the 
manufacture  of  low  specific  resistance  filaments,  such  as  I  imagine 
are  the  only  practicable  filament-  bo  be  used.  Beyond  that  I 
pretty  well  agree  with  what  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Steam  nave 
already  said  upon  the  t|ueetion.  We,  like  others,  have  had  very 
siimll  experience;  hut,  up  to  the  present,  we  are  perfectly 
capable  of  instantly  converting  the  whole  of  our  manufacture  to 
800,  01  evea  300  volts,  if  so  required.  The  danger  which  I 
pointed  out  as  to  manufacture  is  a  question  which  each  manu- 
facturer will  be  able  to  get  over  as  be  approaches  the  higher 
voltage  that  may  be  called  upon ;  hut  certainly,  as  I  have  before 
•aid,  there  are  no  unsurmountable  obstacles  from  a  lamp- 
maker's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  \V.  QjEIFKL:  In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  are  indebted 
tO  Mr.  Adilviibrooke  for  having  made  the  calculations  as  to  the 
Beat  of  the  cable  distributing  plant  on  the  three-wire  system  at 
200  volts.  He  makes  the  cost  per  kilowatt  for  the  distributing 
plant  alone  come  to  £(S<*.  "Sow  that  figure  is  quite  sufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  cost  of  any  alternating  station  on  the  100-volt 
system.  The  question  of  first  coat  in  the  working  of  a  central 
station  bus  a  singular  importance  on  the  coat  of  the  supply  to  the 
DODHuner,  and  needs  no  emphasis  on  my  part.  I  worked  out  a 
CQrve,  which  the  members  will  find  in  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Crompton  S  piper,  showing  the  enormous  influence  of  first  cost 
on  the  I'ost  per  unit.  For  example,  when  the  plant  cost  2s.  9d. 
per  anil  sold,  the  ooel  per  unit  for  standing  charges  was  3Jd. ; 
wberea*,  when  tie  cost  was  reduced  to  fid. ,  the  cost  per  unit  came 
down  l"   I  ,l'l.     I  think,  if  Mr.  Addenhrooke's  estimate  is  correct, 
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there  is  a  long  life  before  alternating  work,  ami  those  who  have  Kt.4M)m 
given  their  time  and  attention  to  developing  that  system  may 
rest  satisfied  that  they  have  not  thrown  away  their  labours, 

Mr,  AbdBSBBOOKE t  That  figure  is  only  given  supposing  tt 
get  a  distribution  up  to  2$  miles  from  the  station,  and  supposing 
that  the  population  density  and  the  amount  of  supply  for  the 
whole  area  is  the  same.  There  is  scarcely  any  station  at  which 
it  would  apply.     Of  course  it  will  come  out  much  under  that. 

Mr.  Geipel:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  taken  the  must 
advantageous  case  :  you  have  taken  the  case  of  a  central  station 
right  in  the  centre  of  your  distribution  ;  and  you  have  taken  a 
populous  district,  which,  of  course,  is  all  to  your  advantage.  But, 
if  you  will  consider  the  matter,  you  will  find  that  it  is  much  more 
advantageous  to  work  a  station  when  it  is  outside  a  town — not 
only  on  account  of  the  immunity  from  legal  action,  but  alto 
because  ymi  can  get  cheaper  ground,  you  can  get  condensing 
water  very  probably  which  you  cannot  get  in  the  centre,  you  can 
get  your  coal  easier;  in  fact,  there  are  many  advantages  in  having 
a  -tat ion  outside  a  town  which  you  do  not  get  if  the  station  is  in 
the  centre.  That  is  all  in  favour  of  the  alternating  system.  I 
think  there  are  no  gentlemen  here  who  will  deny  that  the 
50-volt  lamp  can  be  run  at  a  higher  efficiency  than  the  lUO-\olt 
lamp,  and  also  that  the  100-volt  lamp  can  be  run  at  a  higher 
efficiency  than  the  200-volt  lamp,  A  great  deal  lias  lieen  said 
about  the  manufacture  of  200-volt  lamps,  but  I  want  to  know  at 
what  efficiency  those  lamps  are  calculated,  because,  if  you  like  to 
run  a  lamp  at  G  or  10  watts  per  candle,  you  can  get  it  to  last 
for  ever,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  seeing  Mr.  Steam's 
excellent  method  of  strengthening  the  filament  of  the  8-C.I*. 
lamps.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  why  he  cannot  use  the  same 
idea  in  making  good  8-tJ.P.  100-volt  lamps.  I  do  not  know 
whether  most  of  you  have  had  the  same  experience  with  100- 
volt  8-C.P.  lamps  as  I  have  had  :  if  you  have,  you  will  be  xery 
anxious  to  see  whether  this  improvement  can  be  adopted ;  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Steam,  or  some  other  gentleman,  will  tell  us 
whether  such  improvement  cannot  be  so  accomplished.  Mr. 
Gibbings  has  written  a  very  flattering  letter  as  to  bis  consumers' 
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(faction  with  200-volt  lamps;  but  he, again,  does  not  refer  to 
Lion  of  efficiency,  and  it  1-  jossiblethiit  his  consumer*  hnc 
not  yet  had  their  accounts.  I  also  suggest  that  the  reason  why 
these  consumers  are  so  pleased  at  present  is  that,  whilst  with  the 
IOOmtoH  system  they  had  a  notoriously  varying  pressure,  with 
the  MOralt  system  tfaey  now  get  constant  pressure.  Of  course 
tliiit  is  wli:it  one  might  exjiect,  because  we  know  that  the  caj 
of  Um  mains  is  increased  fourfold  when  you  change  to  200  volt?. 
But.  (he  consumers  at  Bradford,  at  any  rate,  1  take  it,  have  not 
yet  found  out  (it  what  cost  ! 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  2(>f>-volt  lamp  is  the  correct  lamp  to 
use;  in  fact,  ]  quite  agree  with  Mr-  Addenbrooke  that  it  is  in  the 
tentative  stage,  and  I  fear  it  will  remain  there  for  marry  years  to 
route. 

We  all  know  that,  apart  from  all  questions  as  to  economy  in 
watts  per  ('.P.  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  small  candle-power, 
lamps  can  be  made  and  used  successfully  very  much  higher  than 
200  rolti ;  hut  then  people  cannot  all  afford  to  use  "  s  mi  beam  " 
lamps  in  their  little  dark  OOTaew,  especially  in  those  places  which 
require  artificial  light  all  day.  The  question,  to  my  mind, 
resolves  itself  upon  the  S-C.P.  lamps.    People  ought  to  have  the 

mtage  of  using  su?h  lamps  without  wasting  half  the  energy 
by  burning  another  lamp  in  series  with  it,  as  has  teen  suggesterl. 
for  (hey  might  just  as  well  use  the  lti-C.P.  lamp  at  once. 

'an  lamp-makers  produce  a  good  200-volt  lump  of  K  t '.P., 
which  will  last.  Gift)  or  7<)0  hours  with  a  strain  of  3  wtttfl  per 
QMdJe?     My  experience  is  that  they  cannot  do  it.     I  doubt  if  it 

be  done  with  less  than  double  that  strain  ;  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  enough  to  obtain  efficient  100-volt  8-CP.  lamps  which 
will  stand  satisfactorily  the  ordinary  varying  pressure  of  an 
electricity  supply  works.  A  great  deal  is  made  of  the  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place,  and  which  may  be  expected,  in 
lamps,  lie  weald  be  a  bold  man  who  stated  that  advance  were 
an  iuqtossibility ;  but  has  this  wonderful  improvement  actually 
taken  plan?     Ten  years  ago  good   100. volt    16*CP.  lamps  could 

•  '.t.iiiinl,  auog  4  watts  per  candle,  and  lasting  1,000  hour*. 
It  may  lie  that  this  strain  has  been  reduced  to  3£  watts  per  candle 
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fur  a   similar  life,  but  I   think  tint   is  about   the  extent  of  oiu 
improvement.    Of  oeone  the  price  has  been  bo  banes,  reduce!] 

that  it  pays  to  ti-o  lamps  at  a  higher  efficiency,  hut  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  dees  not  appear  bb  be  bo  wemlerful. 

For  ray  i >art,  I  think  this  tOfcvolt  lamp  policy  a  met 
subterfuge,  which  should  he  strongly  opposed.  Why  are  people 
adopting  the  Welsbaeh  gas  burner?  Simply  because  they  get  a 
good  light  for  half  the  consumption  of  gas.  If,  then,  we  wi*b  to 
compete  with  the  Weisbaeb — and  it  is  a  serious  competitor — we 
must  give  the  consumer  a  lamp -which  takes  less  watts;  in  fuct, 
the  tendency,  if  anything,  should  be  to  reduce  the  100-volt 
supply  rather  than  to  increase  it  to  S90  volte,  for  I  think  no  one 
will  deny  thut  with  the  lower  volt  ay.  ■  in. .re  efficient  K-('.l\  lamps 
can  be  made.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  popularity  of  the  electric 
light  will  be  distinctly  and  unfavourably  affected  if  we  force  ii| >. m 
the  consumer  a  200-volt  supply, 

Mr.  L.  KfSTElN  :  Inasmuch  as  the  figures  contained  in  the"1 
nul hen's  paper  are  borne  out  by  my  own  experience  I  really  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them.  I  think  that  what  Mr.  Addenbrooke 
srys  about  the  cheapening  of  accumulators  is  well  founded  upon 
;  and,  inasmuch  as  we  all  anticipate  that  the  last  word  in  the 
cheapening  of  accumulators,  er  in  ttte  way  in  which  accumulators 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  has  not  been  spoken  yet,  I 
think  we  may  anticipate  further  advantage  to  cheap  distribution 
arising  also  from  that  source. 

Mr.  A.  A.  OamphSLL  Swinton  :  May  I  make  one  remark  in  Hr.a*im« 
relation  to  what  Mr.  Geipel  has  said?  Mr.  Geipcl  has  lunched 
upon  the  question  of  the  efficiency,  which,  of  course,  is  a  veiv 
important  point,  hut  I  think  what  he  aairl  wants  to  be  carried  ..in- 
step further.  We  are  told  that  the  efficiency  of  a  lamp  is  -.. 
many  watts  per  candle.  Now  what  does  the  "  candle  "  mean  ? 
There  are  two  candies — there  is  the  GetUM  candle  and  ihe 
Knglish  candle — ami  I  must  say  that  personally  in  many  case-  I 
have  been  mtnh  puzzled  to  know  to  what  particular  candle  the 
l.mip-makers    refer.      I   am   not    speaking   of   the   difficulty   of 

•nreinent  —  I  here   are  great  difficulties  in  the  really  accural.' 
measurement  .if  the  candle-powers  of  incandescent  lamps— hut   I 
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refer  to  the  standard.     There  an-  two  standards,  and   I   think  it 

ible  that  we  iboold  liave  only  one  standard,  fur  then 
We  -ImLild  know  more  definitely  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  W.  H,  PaTGSSLLi  I  have  not  had  much  time  to  read  this 

piper,  although  it  was  went  rue  about  a  week  ago;  but,  looking 
nver  it  last  night,  it  struck  rue  as  a  paper  of  extreme  moment. 
There  are  several  tilings  in  il  whicli  touch  central  station  practice 
very  pertinently.  I  have  been  anxiou*  tot  some  time  to  introduce 
a  200-volt  lamp,  but  have  first  tried  to  get  a  lamp  at  the  same 
price  as  the  100-volt  lamp.  It  would  be  of  manifest  importance 
to  every  station  engineer  if  lie  could  double  hi*  pressure:  the 
capital  value  of  hi;-  mains  would  be  increased  ;  but  when  a 
consume!  came  to  pay  tbe  bill  for  lamp  renewals,  I  tbiuk  the 
< -I'm pan y  would  have  in  boom  shape  to  subsidise  him,  or  find  him 
the  800-volt  lamps  at  a  loss.  Whether  that  would  pay  the 
company  at  the  present  moment  is  a  moot  question,  I  really 
think,  as  we  have  so  many  lamp-makers  in  tbe  room,  that  we 
ought  lo  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  having  the  doable* 
pressure  lamp  at  the  same  price  as  the  single-pressure  lamp.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  bear  100-volt  8-caudle-jiower  lamps  run 
down.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with  them  running  at  a  steady 
pressure,  and  all  I  can  suggest  is  that  the  people  who  have  had 
trouble  with  these  lamps  have  not  run  them  at  a  steady  pressure. 
4r  .Mr.  H,  \V.  HanihimK:    I  do  not  wish  to  carry  the  discussion 

any  further  in  the  present  groove,  except  to  call  your  attention  to 
■  little  exjienence  of  ours  that  occurred  a  few  days  ago.  One  of 
our  clients,  living  not  far  out  of  London,  was  always  complaining 
about  the  lamp  filaments  going.  It  was  rather  a  mystery  to  u>, 
and  at  last  we  said,  *' The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  see  the 
"engineer  at  the  central  station."  He  did  s>,  and  was  advised 
by  bim  to  use  110-volt  lamps  instead  of  105.  Now  that  is  rather 
SOggective,  considering  that  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  was  lOo, 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  satisfactory  life  of  200-volt  lamps, 
and  I  think  we  have  had  demonstrated  to  us  very  obviously  the 
advantage  from  the  central  station  point  of  view.  ISut  we  have 
not    heard  very  much  from  the   consumers  side.      Possibly  1 
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should  first  have  before  us  relative  tigures.    We  want  to  i-  a  Mr. 

Hundeockt 

effieieiwy  of,  say,  an  8-C.P.  lamp  at  50,  100,  and  200  volts 
respectively,  ami  also  the  candle-power  of  lamps  for  these  different 
voltages  at  the  end  of  500  hours.  Our  experience  would  rather 
indicate  (hat  with  100  volts  the  limit  has  been  about  reached. 
i  h-casioually  one  gets  extremely  good  lamps  ;  but  when  we  go  far 
above  that  voltage  we  have  continuous  complaints  from  clients 
about,  filaments  going,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  life.  If  the 
voltage  was  steady  it  would  be  quite  a  different  thing,  and  I  think 
that  the  inventor  of  the  incandescent  lamp  struck  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  referred  to  the  very  great  fluctuations  of 
voltage  prevalent  on  many  supply  systems.  For  instance,  a 
certain  make  of  lamp  may  be  recommended  for  one  circuit,  and 
give  no  trouble  at  all.  We  may  take  a  portion  of  the  same  hatch 
of  lamps  and  send  them  on  to  another  company's  circuit,  and  there 
is  an  endless  trouble  ;  their  life  is  a  mere  nothing.  Possibly  the 
trouble  might  be  got  over — if  a  200-volt  lamp  is  finally  adopted — 
by  doing  much  the  same  as  they  ilo  in  New  York.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  their  photometric  arrangements  there.  As 
Ibings  are  at  the  present  moment  here,  90  per  cent,  of  the  trouble 
with  consumers  is  due  to  faulty  lamps,  and  this  has  been  got  over 
a!  New  York  by  the  company  including  in  their  rates  the  lamps 
themselves.  Every  lamp  goes  through  their  laboratory  and  is 
carefully  tested  in  the  photometer,  those  that  do  not  come  quite 
up  to  the  standard  being  rejected  and  sent  back  to  the  makers.     1 

cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  we   adapted  something  of  tin-  si 

in  here,  the  gain  would  be  very  considerable.  Going  hack 
to  the  question  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  lamps,  1  should  like  to 
ask,  now  wo  have  so  many  central  station  engineers  here,  win-flier, 
if  they  double  their  voltage,  they  are  going  to  Supply  the  con- 
sumer with  current  at  Rich  a  rate  that  for  the  same  amount  of 
light  his  account  will  be  the  same  with  200  volts,  instead  of  3t) 
or  33  per  Ofint  more  than  what  it  is  now  P  Then  the  consumer 
has  a  right  to  say  a  word  about  increased  cost  due  to  installation 
and  price  of  lamps  at  these  increased  voltages.  Some  years 
ago  I  was  rather  closely  connected  with  220-volt  installations, 
ami  the  fittings,  stich  as  were  then  upon  tin'  market,  were  | 
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continued  source  of  trouble.  One  23-ampeiv  switches  would 
not  switch  off;  our  cut-outs  arced  right  watoot,  and  blew  the 
(■overs  to  pieces  ;  the  main  fuses,  if  there  were  any  c>v.  i- 
on  them  at  all,  blew  all  to  pieces  also ;  and  altogether  we  had 
a  very  unpleasant  experience.  Certainly  it  was  not  bWHWWH 
we  went  in  for  cheap  fittings — we  had  the  best  obtainable; 
but  still  there  MM  far  more  trouble  on  the  200- volt  circuit 
than  we  had  on  the  100.  The  200-volt  circuit,  for  sumc 
reason,  is  very  apt  at  finding  out.  faults ;  but  if  makem  will 
only  remodel  their  accessories.  Mob  difficulties  as  I  have  just 
mentioned  should  be  entirely  obviated.  1  am  also  of  opinion 
that  where  the  voltage  is  200,  single  eouduotan  fthottM  be 
prohibited  entirely  and  replaced  by  stranded  MI6E. 

Mr.  Wi  K.  1£avvliN(.,s  :   If  we  are  to  cump<  t    gas,  it 

.-■■enis  to  me  that  we  should  have  small  candle-power  lamps. 
Very  often  I  am  called  in  and  asked  the  reason  of  the  enormous 
electric  accounts.  Very  often  one  finds  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place — a  water-) -Inset  or  a  coal-bole — a  16-C.P.  lamp  burning, 
simply  because  that  lamp  has  a  long  life.  If  you  reduce  that 
Lamp  to  a  J-C.P.  lamp — which  some  of  the  100- volt  makers  have 
been  giving  us  of  late — and  put  on  8-C.P.  lamps  where  a  little 
more  is  required,  yon  then  reduce  the  electric  account  to  some- 
thing reasonable,  and  comparable  with  gas.  There  are  many 
places  where  n  small  light  is  required,  such  as  a  dark  passage  in 
a  basement.  Only  a  short  time  back  a  case  in  point  arose.  The 
question  was  whether  it  would  he  more  economical  to  let  in 
daylight,  or  burn  a  small  incandescent  lamp  continuously ;  and 
it  was  found  that  a  3-  or  o-C.I*.  lamp  worked  out  much  more 
cheaply.  It  occurred  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  very  great 
source  of  income  lo  electric  light  companies.  But  had  it  lieen 
necessary  to  burn  a  16-C.P,  lamp,  that  would  never  have 
happened.  I  should  like  to  know  if  lamp-makers  can  give  us  a 
good  lamp  with  3  C.P.,  or  even  less,  for  200  volts.  If  so,  I  think 
we  should  overcome  the  difficulty.  But  if  we  look  upon  the 
minimum  as  an  8-C.P.  lamp,  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  still  be 
troubled  with  these  heavy  electric*  accounts. 

The  I'uKsirwyr :  Manchester  has  been  referred  to  by  one  uf 
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the  npaifawi    In  Manchester  Uaejr  have  bad  now  for  throe  yean  »• 

experience  of  working  at  high  voltage.  In  the  Town  Hull  they 
are  actually  working  at  400  volts,  for  they  take  all  five  wires 
there.  Accordm-,  t"  i-ireiiN»-.|;iiii'r,  they  use,  oue,  two,  three, 
or  four  lamps  in  series,  anil  they  have  large  groups  of  four 
lamps  in  series  for  lighting  the  public  rooms.  They  have  bad 
no  trouble  whatever  in  connection  with  the  wiring  their,  of 
course  care  was  taken  in  the  first,  instance  not  to  put  in  faees 
which  were  intended  for  100  volts  for  400-volt  purposes. 
Special  fuses  were  arranged.  But  from  the  beginning  there  has 
been  no  trouble,  and  no  changes  have  bad  to  be  made.  The 
same  system  exists  in  other  places  in  Manchester.  There  are 
other  places  with  five  wires,  and  others  where  there  are  three 
wires,  and  instances  where  there  are  a  large  number  ol 
lamps  which  are  arranged  in  series,  and  _  where  there  if  in 
actual  fad  I  he  200  volts  on  the  terminals,  and  no  trouble  has 
resulted  in  any  case.  So  I  think  we  may  be  o«rtaro,  as  far 
as  the  wiring  is  concerned,  that  we  have  nothing  in  fear  in 
working  at  the  proposed  system  of  200  volts.  The  question  of 
leakage  has  been  referred  to.  In  Manchester,  it  is  true,  from 
tin-  negative  terminal,  there  is  a  substantial  leakage;  and  that 
-,  and  always  exists,  because  the  middle  wire  is  bound  to  be 
put  to  earth.  That,  of  course,  really  arises  from  the  fact  that 
bare  copper  is  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It  is  now 
being  used  to  a  greater  extent,  on  account  of  fhe  very  great 
facility  it  provides  for  Making  connections  and  avoiding  vul- 
canising joint*  So  far,  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  Buccess.  The 
leakage  does  not  cause  any  inconvenience  at  all,  but  of  course 
there  is  a  certain  loss  of  power  from  that  leakage.  Mr. 
AiMenbrooke  has  referred  to  the  use  of  accumulators,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  use  of  accumulators  at  out  stations ;  and  he  has 
pointed  out  that,  if  you  require  to  increase  the  capacity  of  a 
main,  yon  can  do  so  by  putting  an  accumulator  at  the  end  of 
that  main  and  charging  it.  It  really  amounts  to  this — that, 
comparing  an  omVstation  accumulator  with  the  corresponding 
generating  power  at  the  station,  you  should  compare  its  cost 
with  the  cost  of  the   Ixtiler,  the   engine,  the   dynamo,  and  the 
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feeder,  because  you  are  enabled  to  make  use  of  a  feeder  through 
very  much  longer  hours;  and  the  real  effect  is  that  you  incn-a-e 
the  radius  at  which  you  can  work,  and  largely  increase  the 
extent  to  which  you  are  able  to  use  your  copper.  There  is  an 
additional  incidental  advantage  in  the  use  of  out-station  accu- 
mulators, and  that,  is,  that  you  get  such  very  great  facility  for 
regulation :  you  can  regulate  your  pressure  at  the  end  of  that 
feeder  to  the  extent  of  the  step  of  one  cell.  I  will  now  call  on 
Mr,  Addenbrooke  for  his  reply, 
ir.  iwni-a.  Mr.  Sydney  Haynes  [communicated]  :  I  regret  I  am  unable  to 
join  personally  in  the  discussion,  in  consequence  of  a  special  meeting 
of  the  St.  Pancras  Electricity  Committee  having  been  oonveaed 
for  this  evening.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Snell  hits  kindly 
undertaken  to  read  ray  remarks  on  the  paper  now  under  con- 
sideration, As  I  believe  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  the 
first  to  employ  lamps  of  high  voltage  in  electrical  distribution,  a 
short  summary  of  my  experience  may  not  be  without  interest. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  revert  for  a  few  moments  to  a  period 
which,  so  far  as  electricity  supply  works  are  concerned,  may  now 
he  termed  ancient  history.  In  those  days  it  remained  an  open 
question  whether  central  stations  would  ultimately  become  ■ 
source  of  revenue  to  municipalities  or  not;  in  consequence,  the 
expenditure  was  limited  and  meagre  in  comparison  to  the  hand- 
some sums  now  freely  voted  by  municipal  bodies.  Shortly  after 
the  opening  of  the  Bradford  installation  in  1889,  it  became 
evident  that  the  mains  were  likely  to  become  loaded  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  had  been  anticipated.  It  thus  became  a 
piv.-sing  question  with  me  in  what  manner  I  could  increase  their 
carrying  capacity  with  the  smallest  possible  capital  outlay. 
After  carefully  going  into  the  matter,  the  most  promising 
solution  of  the  difficulty  seemed  to  lie  theoretically  in  the 
adoption  of  a  three-wire  system,  with  lamps  at  230  volts.  The 
tlnve-wire  system  was  already  in  the  market;  not  so  a  lamp  to 
suit  my  purpose.  Feeling  confident,  however,  that  the  lamp  was 
but  a  question  of  time,  I  made  ready  for  its  adoption  by  giving 
personal  attention  to  every  detail  in  the  wiring  of  premises,  and 
prohibiting  the  use  of  double-pole  cut-outs,  so  that,  when  the  day 
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came  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  expectation!*,  there  should  tie  no  sir.  iuji 
cause  for  anxiety  iu  connection  with  the  consumer's  premises.  I 
can  only  touch  briefly  on  the  initial  difficulties  in  procuring 
lamps.  After  persistent  inquiries  and  interviews,  I  managed  to 
procure  small  consignments  from  several  makers.  Only  one  design 
of  lamp,  however,  survived  the  tests  satisfactorily  at  that  dale. 
After  further  considerable  delay,  another  firm  entered  the  field, 
and  supplied  a  good  lamp ;  but  it  became  apparent  that  to 
achieve  any  degree  of  success  it  would  be  necessary  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  such  lamps  on  a  commercial  scale,  and,  as 
I  was  now  satisfied  that  two  makers  could  be  relied  on,  I  resolved 
to  give  effect  to  the  scheme  which  I  had  so  long  hoped  to  put 
into  practical  use.  Accordingly,  I  issued  notices  intimating  that 
all  future  consumers  would  be  supplied  at  230  volts.  There  still 
remained  the  terms  of  the  Provisional  Order  to  consider.  The 
most  diplomatic  method  of  dealing  with  the  difficulties  therein 
presented  appeared  to  be,  first,  to  prove  the  practical  utility  of 
the  double  pressure,  and  then  leave  the  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  therefore  used  only  the 
outer  conductors  as  a  pair,  and  thus  maintained  the  spirit  of  the 
Order.  T  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  allowing  me  a  certain  latitude,  wherein  I  had  time  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  innovation.  At  an  early 
stage  in  the  working  of  the  scheme,  I  bad  numerous  inquiries 
from  America  as  to  lamps,  and  the  measure  of  success  achieved. 
I  now  learn  that  in  the  comparatively  short  time  which  has 
elapsed  there  are  over  15  central  stations  in  the  United  Sta 
working  with  200-volt  lamps.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
report  such  progress  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — a  striking 
instance  of  British  caution  contrasted  with  Yankee  go-aheadnesB. 
New,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  current-density,  I  would 
suggest  that  Mr,  Addenbrookc  is  too  liberal  with  his  allowance  of 
copper.  I  prefer  to  allow  for  a  2  percent,  variation,  with  distributors 
extending  880  yards  from  the  feeding  centres,  and  working  at  a 
enrrnit-density  of  about  700  amperes  per  square  inch.  The 
pressure  should  be  gradually  increased  to  2  per  cent,  above  the 
Hernial  at  the  feeding  point  as  the  load  approaches  maximum, 
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ram,  while  the  pressure  on  the  distributor  at  the  far  end  would  fail 
2  \x>r  cenL  below  the  normal :  thus,  by  a  jwdfclffM eOBtptmUOB, 
we  are  abli'  to  limit  the  variation  at  the  lamp  terminals  to  2  per 

cent.  In  this  way  the  number  of  feeding  centres  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  might  be  spaced  at  intervals  of  a 
mile,  The  generating  station  would  feed  direct  into  the  network 
up  to  a  half-inili-  radius,  and  the  distance  in  any  direction  to 
2J  miles  would  be  readily  dealt  with  by  throwing  out  two  fa 
into  the  district  to  be  supplied.  Tire  near  feeder  would  obviously 
be  worked  at  double  the  current-density,  so  that  both  the  near 
Mad  far  feeders  would  be  coupled  to  one  common  bus  bar.  It 
would  lie  advisable  on  the  BHM  of  economy  to  serve  the  home 
portion  of  the  network  from  a  separate  bus  liar,  as  the  voltage 
would  only  be  required  to  exceed  the  normal  hy  2  per  cent,  at 
maximum  load.  It  being  usual  to  place  feeding  centres  where 
roads  intersect,  there  would  be  eight  distributors,  each  extending 
880  yards,  or  a  tola!  frontage  of  7,040  yards.  Allowing  for  hraneh 
streets,  we  might  readily  count  on  a  lamp  density  of  three  lamps 
per  yard.  This  would  represent  about  3,200  amperes  at  440  volts 
to  be  delivered  to  each  feeding  point.  It  would  be  eeeJenMe  te 
divide  this  current  amongst  four  separate  conductors  constituting 
the  feeder. 

This  method  of  grouping  the  conductors  simplifies  the 
regulation  and  allows  for  the  adjustment  of  varying  pressures 
by  switching  off  portions  of  the  feeder  should  any  irregularity 
oceiir  between  the  feeding  centres.  The  facility  in  regulating 
thus  afforded  would  be  considerably  augmented  bv  a  judicious 
•  election  of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  cables  combining  to  make 
up  the  feeder.  Very  shortly  the  KingV  Road  Works  will  be 
snpplvirie;  eorreiit  with  the  distributing  network  extending  a  total 
distance  of  nearly  2}  miles  to  the  furthest  lamp.  The  current- 
density  OB  the  feeder  will  be  heavier  than  that  laid  down  in  the 
paper  under  review.  I  may  here  remark  that,  providing  the 
centre  network  of  the  distributing  system  he  brought  back  to  the 
generating  station,  and  reasonable  cue  taken  to  balance  the 
distribution  of  lamps,  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  a  a 
feeder.      In   regard  to  the   possibility  of  using  lamps  of  high 
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WBwimiiij  Mini  low  voltage,  since  tlie  regulation  at  the  increased  "••■  i'jvik 

hid  would  approach  much  nearer  tin-  Ideal  than  has  hitherto 
In  .11  obtainable,  these  tampa  e. mid  be  adopted  two  in  series  with 
■  success  and  certainty  which  is  quite  impracticable  on  a  system 
run  at  110  volts.  The  tendency  in  shop. lighting  is  to  group 
several  lamps  on  a  switch,  so  that  it  would  make  little  dim ii  u .•.■ 
whether  they  were  burning  in  series-parallel  or  otherwise.  If  a 
really  velial.de  high-efficiency  lamp  could  be  obtained,  any  waste 
of  current  inevitable  from  the  necessity  of  burning  two  in  series 
would  be  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  economy  effected  by 
tlu'ir  use. 

Now  as  to  lamps  of  high  voltage  :  Those  maters  who  have 
devoted  both  time  and  money  in  perfecting  their  methods  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  producing  lamps  of  comparatively 
high  efficiency,  averaging  from  3-3  to  4  wntts  per  C.P.,  whilst 
the  average  life  already  greatly  exceeds  that  assumed  in  the 
jwiper.  I  consider  the  profession  is  under  an  obligation  to  several 
<>f  th<s»'  in  ami  fact  men  lor  their  persevering  efforts  to  keep  pace 
with   the  requirements  of  the   electric;  try,   and   in   their 

courteous  endei.  .in-  to  deal  with  and  remedy  any  defects  that 
ham  occurred  during  the  development  of  the  lamp  ;  but  for  their 
tihle  assistance  and  co-operation  we  should  not  be  assembled 
to-night  to  discuss  this  very  interesting  paper.  As  to  the  question 
of  tire  risks,  where  the  wiring  has  been  well  done  there  is 
undoubtedly  less  risk  than  with  the  lower  voltage — 1st,  became 
the  fuses  are  lighter  ;  2 m  1 1  should  an  arc  occur  across  the  casing,  the 
current  would  more  readily  exceed  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  fuse. 
In  the  St.  l'ancms  installation  we  limit  the  current  through  any 
pair  of  mains  to  25  or  30  amperes,  and,  as  each  circuit  is 
protected  by  the  Vestry's  standard  fuses,  kept  under  seal,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  or  not  any  fuses  exist  on  the  branch  cb-cuits. 
The  rule  that  no  conductor  shall  be  smaller  than  a  No,  18 
S.W.G.  renders  a  220-volt  supply  absolutely  safe  though  not 
a  single  hraneh  cut-out  existed  on  the  whole  system,  because 
\ou  may  short-circuit  and  blow  the  main  30-ampere  fuse  through 
st  No.  18  S.W.G.  insulated  conductor  without  damaging  it  in 
the   least.      Cut-outs  in  ceiling    roses    are    useless;    the    branch 
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vir .Bvn«t  cut-outs — one  on  each  pole,  with  nn  inch,  or  certainly  not  less 
than  J  inch,  of  (dear  break — should  be  relied  on.  Double-pole 
cut-outs  should  not  he  permitted,  ns  they  an-  liable  to  short- 
circuit.  Main  cut-nuts  at  entrance  of  building  should  have,  by 
preference,  1|  to  1|  inches  of  clear  break.  No  trouble  whatcier 
has  been  experienced  with  any  switches  or  other  fittings.  It 
is  regrettable  that  the  insurance  companies  still  acknowledge  the 
use  of  casing  with  the  conductors  kept  at  about  an  arcing 
distance  apart.  Practically,  this  is  wrong;  the  conductors 
should  be  kept  in  close  proximity:  then,  on  the  failure  of  the 
insulation,  instead  of  an  arc  springing  up  and  continuing  (as  I 
have  known  it  to  do  on  115-volt  circuits),  a  short  would  occur, 
at  once  blowing  the  fuses,  I  am  unable  wholly  to  concur  with 
air.  Addenbrooke's  remarks  as  to  the  effect  on  alternating-current 
practice.  As  the  most  modern  systems  now  employ  a  distributing 
network,  the  introduction  of  a  higher  voltage  lamp  would  be  a 
distinct  advance  for  either  system. 

nr  a.i.iui  Mr.  G.   h.  AnnEMtuooKK:    It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to 

reply  to  such  a  very  large  number  of  ]>oints  as  have  been  raised 
by  the  various  speakers  at  such  a  short  notice,  and,  therefore, 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
remarks  afterwards  and  sending  in  my  reply  a  little  more 
categorically  than  I  shall  make  it  now.  In  the  first  place,  I 
perhaps  ought  to  have  mentioned  in  my  paper  my  indebtedness 
to  others.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Crotnpton  that  the 
subject  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  paper  at  all.  My  first  idea  was  a 
simple  article  sent  to  one  of  the  journals.  On  mentioning  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Crompton,  he  said  he  thought  it  was  worth  a  paper, 
and  he  would  like  to  see  what  I  had  written  on  the  subject. 
The  unfortunate  fire  that  occurred  at  his  works  prevented  him 
taking  so  much  interest  in  it  as  he  would  have  done;  but,  still, 
he  saw  the  proofs  more  than  once,  and  made  important  criticisms 
on  them,  and  there  are  some  valuable  suggestions  in  the  papa 
which  are  due  to  him.  I  know  he  was  very  anxious  to  be  here 
to-night  at  the  discussion,  and  no  doubt  he  would  have  given 
ns  some  very  valuable  hints  on  the  subject.  In  fortunately, 
however,  he  has  been  called  abroad.      I  am  also  indebted  to  my 
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partner,  Mr.  Ernest  Scott*  who  lias  gone  through  all  the  figures  Mr.  a.i.i 
'  n  brook* 

nut]    checked  everything,  and   made  the  diagram;   and   t < »   Mr, 

Cullender,  who  has  prepared  the  table  relating  to  conductors; 
and  to  .Air.  Epstein,  who  went  to  considerable  trouble  in  looking 
up  contracts  and  various  things  to  ascertain  the  amount  accumu- 
lators had  come  down  in  price  in  the  last  few  years. 

There  is  just  one  point  I  should  like  to  refer  to  which  has  not 
turned  up  in  the  discussion.  I  mentioned  in  my  paper  a  certain 
proportion  of  8-C.I'.  lumps  to  16-C.P.  lamps,  and  I  must  say, 
following  out  some  of  the  earlier  experiences,  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  number  was  very  considerable;  but, 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Swan  the  other  day,  he  said  that  I 
appeared  to  be  under  some  misconception  on  the  relative 
numbers,  and  from  what  he  could  speak  off-hand  of  the  sales 
of  Hie  Eilison-Swan  Company,  the  8-C.P.  lamps  did  not  amount 
to  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  16-C.P.  lamps,  speaking 
generally, 

Mr.  Swan  :  Yes,  that  is  so, 

Mr.  AnnENiiKOOKE:  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point.  If, 
after  so  many  years  of  use,  the  Edison-Swan  Company,  which  ba« 
enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  until  the  last  year  or  two,  has  found 
that  comparatively  so  few  8-C.P.  lamps  are  used,  then  tin- 
argument  against  the  20t)-volt  lamps  is  taken  away,  on  the  score 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  8-C.P.  lamps.  I  might  also  remark 
incidentally,  Is  it  not  a  great  pity  that  central  station  engineers 
will  insist  on  calculating  all  their  results  on  the  basis  of  8-C.P. 
lumps,  which  we  know  are  a  most  uncertain  thing,  when  we  have 
tin-  much  more  reliable  basis  of  Hi-C.P.  lamps,  of  which  there  are 
four  times  U  many  in  use  as  8-C.P.  lamps  ?  No  doubt  the  present 
custom  was  brought  in  in  the  earlier  days,  when  central  stations 
liked  to  see  as  many  lamps  as  possible  on  their  circuits  ;  but  I 
think  this  is  a  little  ambition  they  should  have  outgrown  by  this 
time,  or  may  outgrow  very  soon. 

There  is  one  very  curious  thing  about  this  double-voltage 
question  which  has  always  struck  me,  namely,  Why  have 
not  we  had  an  intermediate  voltage  ?  We  are  told  by  the 
makers   that    they   can    make   us   a   220-volt  lump  ;    the    same 
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i  figures  I  have  given  apply,  though  certainly  in  a  modified  sense, 
to  150-volt  lamps.  Tin-  150-volt  lamps  allow  of  distribution  over 
double  the  distance  that  the  100-volt  Jamp  docs,  and  of  course  that 
itself  would  be  an  enormous  gala,  It  is  very  curious  that  in  this 
country  we  have  not  had  150-volt  lamps  in  the  market.  They 
would  be  exceedingly  useful  for  lighting  factories,  and  for 
a  great  many  other  purposes  quite  outside  central  station 
practice ;  and  although,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 
some  central  stations  to  change  to  150-volt  lamps,  then  ;tre 
fresh  central  stations  starting  up  every  day,  and  there  are 
alternating  stations,  too,  in  which  the  change  might  be  made.  I 
believe  lamps  of  these  voltages  are  much  more  largely  used 
on  the  Continent,  however,  and  that  in  Austria  they  are  working 
:i  considerable  number  of  lamps  at  150  and  1(>0  volts;  but  appar- 
ently we  are  going  to  make  a  big  plunge  right  away,  ProfflMttl 
Kennedy  at  Edinburgh  is  changing  over  the  whole  system  to  230 
\olts;  and  I  believe  that  the  Westminster  Company  are  already 
offering  their  customers  to  change  their  lamps  for  Is.  3d,  each, 
and  gwe  them  a  certain  guarantee  if  they  will  go  over.  I  speak 
without  official  data,  but  1  fancy  that  tin-  London  and  County  Brush 
Company  have  determined  to  light  the  Wandsworth  district  with 
200-volt  lamps  ;  and  the  lamps  are  in  use,  or  going  to  be  in  use, 
in  a  very  lari^e  number  of  other  places.  I  may  say  Mr.  Shoolbred 
fold  me  at  the.  last  meeting  that  he  was  carrying  out  the  Birken- 
head installation  with  these  lamps,  and  found  that  the  calculations 
came  very  near  those  I  have  given  you  in  my  paper, 

There  is  one  thing  which  this  debate  has  brought  out.  and 
that  is,  that  we  have  actually  seen  the  lamp-makers  and  heard 
tltem  speak.  I  do  not  think,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect — I  speak 
under  correction  —  that  really  since  Mr.  Swan  brought  out  the 
lamp  originally,  we  have  ever  heard  so  much  from  lamp  manu- 
facturers. There  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  many  electrical  engineers 
who  have  been  feeling  their  way  in  the  dark,  to  a  great  extent, 
with  regard  to  this  lamp  question.  Cntil  Mr.  Kobertson  very 
kindly  showed  ine  over  his  lamp  factory  about  six  or  eight  weeks 
ago,  I  had  never  -ecu  incandescent  lamps  made,  and  I  dniesnv 
that    is  the  same    with   very  many  other   engineers.       However, 
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we  reall;  are  getting  10  the  other  side  of  the  question  to  some  M,  v,i:  „ 
extent;  ami  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  debate  to-night, 
oanuderiag  the  authority  of  the  speakers,  will  do  a  great  dead 
LlMBiiillu  belling  electrical  engineers  what  is  the  position  of  the 
incandescent  lamp,  and  what  are  the  points  and  difficulties  about 
its  manufacture  and  life.  We  do  not  want  to  bear  bardly  on  the 
lamp-oaken.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  which  they  cannot  meet,  ii 
th«j  tell  us  of  it,  we  will  try  to  meet  it  on  our  side;  but  tfihwv 
are  things  they  can  get  over,  and  winch  would  be  of  great  help  to 
us,  no  douht  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  both  to  try  and 
slate  the  case  clearly. 

Mr.  Swan  lias  spoken  about  fluctuations  of  voltage,  This  ha- 
been  a  sort  of  pet  subject  of  mine  for  a  long  lime,  and  I  havn 
referred  to  it  in  a  good  many  furms.  It  is  very  much  greater 
than  central  station  companies  like  to  acknowledge,  arid  it 
is  one  reason  why,  up  to  the  last  year  or  two.  I  bam  been  in 
fa\i>ttr  of  alternating  currents.  It  seemed  to  me  ii  was  pussibb' 
with  alternating  currents,  if  vm  were  forced  to  use  100-volt  lamps, 
to  get  lietter  regulation  than  you  could  by  the  continuous-current 
system — at  any  rate,  if  the  area  was  at  all  considerable.  That  is  a 
go,  k1  deal  altered  by  having  200-volt  lamps,  In  the  experience  I 
have  had  of  200-volt  lamps,  I  believe,  and  feel  Mire,  that  they 
are  a  good  deal  less  affected  by  slight  changes  of  voltage — at  least, 
that  was  n  v.  nh  tike  |-i  n.idar  fonn  of  lamps  I  tested— than  100- 
volt  lamps.  I  nia\  sa\  that  we  were  testing  some  oil  engines  a. 
fem  mouths  ago  which  were  not  very  steady,  and  we  were  not  able 
to  keep  the  voltage  down,  and  once  or  twice  they  ran  our  voltage 
up  to  300  volts.  Some  of  the  lamps  were  horizontal,  and  the 
filaments  bent  over.  They  seemed  half  fused.  The  filament  did 
not  give  way,  it  simply  bent  over  just  like  a  piece  of  iron  that  has 
got  red  Jtot.  In  one  or  two  eases  it  touched  the  side  of  the  lamp, 
and  was  soon  gone;  but  in  one  or  too  rases  it  did  not,  and  lot 
worne  lime  afterwards  burnl  in  thai  bent-over  form.  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Steam's  remarks  will  l>e  much  appreciated.  He  has 
made  high-voltage  lamps  a  speciality,  and  certainly  thin  (his 
corrugated  tilament)  form  of  lamp  ii  exceeding!}  pretty;  and  I 
think,    when    you     have    an     opportunity    of    examining   it — as 
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you  can  do  after  the  lecture — close  to,  you  will  readily  see  that 
it  is  n  thoroughly  practical  lamp.  It  is  n  class  of  lamp  that 
would  be  very  nice  for  100  volts  also.  You  get  the  light  more 
concentrated,  and  there  is  nut  that  spidery  effect  that  you  find 
about  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp.  There  is  another  point 
on  which  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Many  2^0-voll 
lamps  contain  two  filaments,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  supposition 
wbieh  is  jumped  at  that  if  yon  have  two  filaments  in  a  lamp — 
I  think  T  have  seen  this  iu  print— say  two  8-C.P.  filaments, 
put  in  to  make  a  IG-C.P.  lamp,  the  life  of  the  lamp  on  Que 
average  will  be  about  half  what  it  would  be  if  there  was  only 
one.  But  that  does  not  follow  at  all,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it. 
If  the  average  life  is  800  hours,  perhaps  one  of  these  filaments 
may  go  iu  700  hours,  but  the  two  together  would  last  700  hours; 
whereas  half  is  only  350.  So  it  is  not  true  that  the  life  of  the 
lamps  would  he  halved  by  using  two  filaments. 

Mr.  Gkii'EL:  I  suppose  you  have  no  better  figures  from 
actual  experience  than  what  you  give  here  as  to  the  cost.  '.J 

Mr.  AnnKNimooKE:  I  know  what  the  costs  are.  but  it  is  not 
iisual  to  give  them  at  these  meetings,  and  you  could  get  that 
from  the  lamp-makers  direct. 

Mr.  Geitki.:  I  mean  the  cost  in  life  which  you  put  in  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Ai>i>knbrooke  :  I  think  that  is  a  very  outside  figure.  My 
feeling  in  writing  the  paper  has  been  to  keep  largely  inside  on 
every  point,  anil  I  believe  that  if  I  had  tried  to  stretch  the  thing 
I  could  have  stretched  it  to  nearly  double  by  adding  a  little  on 
here  and  a  little  on  there.  But  I  thought  that  the  gain  was 
sufficient  if  I  took  it  as  it  stands  now,  and  as  it  stands  now  I 
think  there  is  very  little  one  can  say  against  it.  Perhaps  that 
will  lead  me  to  pass  on  to  Mr.  Geipel's  remarks,  lie  speaks  of 
£60  a  kilowatt  as  my  estimate,  and  I  have  briefly  pointed  out 
that  that  estimate  was  for  a  station  carrying  feeders  2J  miles, 
with  network,  und  it  assumed  that  the  density  of  i»pulation  was 
the  same  over  the  whole  area.  If  you  count  the  squares  round 
I  lie  outside  of  that  diagram,  for  instance,  you  will  see  that  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  half  the  lighting  will  be  at  the  greater  length. 
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I  should  have  pa)  Mime  further  figures  in  on  that  point,  but  I  *«•  **> 
1  bought  that  it  would  make  the  paper  too  long.  But  if  you  will 
take  a  diagram  like  the  figure,  drawn  on  a  piece  of  t Hiring  paper 
to  scale,  and  will  lay  it  an  maps  of  most  of  the  towns  of  England, 
or  nearly  all  the  towns  except  London,  you  will  find  that  mains 
2J  miles  long  will  go  a  long  way  into  the  suburbs.  Even  sup- 
posing you  put  your  central  station  half  a  mile  out  of  the  cent  re  — 
Mid  you  might  even  in  some  cases  put  it  a  mile — although  the 
GOBI  would  be  slightly  increased,  it  would  amount  to  very  little 
more ;  and  therefore  that  £00  per  kilowatt  is  a  very  outside  figure 
indeed,  I  meant  it  to  be  an  outside  figure,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  enormously  inside  what  is  being  done  now.  As  regards 
alternating  stations,  some  figures  have  been  put  into  my  hands 
lately.  Tbere  is  a  station  which  is  prominently  before  people 
now — the  Islington  station  —where,  I  am  told,  the  cost  per 
kilowatt  amounts  to  £212. 

Mr.  Geipel  :  That  includes,  no  doubt,  the  provision  fur 
extension. 

Mr.  Ani'KMinoi.iKR:  That  includes,  no  doubt,  some  provision 
for  extension  ;  but  then  we  must  consider  how  much  has  to  he 
spent  on  distribution  in  extension.  No  doubt  that  is  a  very 
outside  figure;  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  it  is.  Then  Mr.  Baynes  has  given  you  some  practical 
figures  of  mains.  1  wished  to  take  a  very  low  loss,  and  1  have 
taken  a  lower  loss  than  Mr.  Bayn«s  considers  desirable,  and  thai 
is  a  question  for  consideration.  If  you  want  to  have  a  very  even 
pressure,  very  small  falls— which  all  the  lamp-makers  tell  you  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  most  perfect,  form  of  lamp,  ami  enable 
them  to  give  yon  the  most  economical  lamp — then  you  want  a 
good  lot  of  copper.  Even  at  250  amperes  to  the  square  inch  the 
copper  comes  out  at  a  very  moderate  figure.  Mr.  B:ivnes,  by 
allowing  a  rather  greater  fall  and  working  at  a  greater  current- 
density  (he  has  actually  got  mile  areas  fed  from  one  radiating 
point  or  one  feeder  point),  has  still  only  got  a  drop  of  2  per  cent. ; 
ami  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  tf  you  worked  out  a  central  station 
that  way,  that  the  cost  per  kilowatt  for  mains  would  come  down 
very  much  indeed,  even  on  my  figures. 
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But  there  is  anuthci  way  in  which  the  zoai  begin  to  go  on 
a  little  :is  you  redone  copper  aaattaaa,  For  inrtiwir, taking  the 
ciiljlcs  quoted  by  a  leading  tinn — bbeirfttmoored  eanoentetaaabUfl — 
I  took  out  the  cost  ot copper  at  an  ordinary  figure  for  BBfltl  of  those 
sizes  of  cable,  and  I  took  out  the  Bast  of  iu-ulation  and  everything 
else,  and  I  found  that  if  yoo  had  a  conductor  with  something  lifce 
a  square  inch  section  the  I  ame  out  practically  exactly  the 

same  as  those  given  by  Mr.  Callender  ;  hut  when  you  came  to  a 
conductor  7/18,  or  something  like  that,  the  cost  of  insulation 
went  up  to  over  eight  times  the  cost  of  copper.  Therefore  you 
ste  it  is  not  all  gain  by  adopting  a  high  tension  with  small  con- 
ductors: first,  you  have  to  pay  an  enormously  higher  proportionate 
figure  for  the  insulation  on  the  main-*  with  the  small  conductors  ; 
.Hid,  as  I  pouted  out  in  my  paper,  as  the  bob!  of  insulating  will 
probably  come  down  in  time,  that  is  an  additional  factor  In 
adopting  direct  supply. 

Baft  there  is  another  point  in  which  Mr.  Geipet  has  not  taken 
my  paper  rightly.  I  said  distinctly,  after  calculating  out  the  mains 
Bfld  bringing  out  the  figure  of  £C0  per  kilowatt,  that  I  do  mil 
consider  this  exactly  a  practical  bask  to  argue  on.  It  is  true 
that  that  is  the  exact  basis  on  which  an  alternating  supply  station 
would  be  run,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  as  well  to  make  the 
calculations  so  that  they  would  cover  both;  but  I  goon  to  s.-iv 
that  it  seems  to  me  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  central 
-I. it  ion  where  tin-  fmdaM  have  to  go  any  great  distance,  will  be 
rim  in  the  future  without  accumulators  at  the  feeder  points. 
Mr.  liei pel  has  spoken  about  losses  in  feeders  and  so  on.  Then- 
was  a  paper  read  before  the  Nortli-East  Coast  Institution  of 
Engineers  about  13  months  ago,  by  Mr,  Alexander  Siemens, 
containing  a  comparison  of  the  running  of  the  Willans  and 
IMlis's  engines,  and  it  excited  a  great  deal  of  comment  at  the  time. 
It  appeared  in  another  form  in  Mr,  Mark  Robinson's  paper  before 
the  Institution  hist  yenr,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
about  it.  But  it  lias  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  real  gist  at 
the  paper — the  great  importance  of  it — has  been  entirely  lost  and 
Ken,  simply  because  it  happened  to  contain  a  sort  of  exciting 
race  between  two  engine  makers.     The  real  gist  of  Mr.  Siemens'* 
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paper,  and  what  be  orate  the  paper  for,  1ms  bw)i  mm!  sight .  of,  >[■■/ 
owing  to  tins  splitting  of  bain  as  to  which  imfflgiff  IftH  the  but, 
Mr.    Siemens'*   paper  was  written   to  show  the  running   of  tlie 
I'i'iitral  station.     It  is  true  it  is  a  central  station  established  at 
their  works,  but,  as  most  of  yon  know,  their  works  are  very  large. 
It  is  true  tin*  conductors  are  not  so  long  as  they  would  be  for  a 
central  station,  but  to  all  intents  and  parpow  they  hare  a  oeatml 
station  of  about  1,000  or  1,200  H.P.;  and  that  central  station  is 
working  at  a  little  less  than  nine  boon*  load — that  is,  a  load-factor 
of  2*8,  which  is  a  great  deal  betler  than  most  central  stations  now, 
but  a  great  deal  worse  than  it  would  be  if  you  ran  all  day.    Messrs, 
Siemens  show  the  results  of  a  six  months'  run  at  that    station 
under  ordinary  working  conditions.     The  cost  of  their  eoal  was 
17s.  10:1,  per  ton;  they  add  the  cost  of  labour  and  depredation, 
aud  other  matters.     It  is  true  that  perhaps  the  labour  may  not  be 
so  large  an  item  as  it  would   be  in  an  ordinary  central  station, 
because  they  have  skilled  engineers  who  can  attend  to  it;  still, 
they  have  put  a  figure  down  for  it.    The  result  is  that  with  a  load- 
factor  of  2*8,  and  coal  at  17>.  lod.  i>er  ton,  their  cost  per  kilowni  i 
per  hour  came  out  at  0-58  of  a  penny.     What  Messrs,  Siemens  earn 
do  I  suppose  other  people  could  do  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  had  a 
central  station  almost  anywhere,  you  could,  if  you  got  even  a  nine 
hours'  load,  generate  your  current  for  something  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jd.  per  unit, 

Mr.  GheKL:  Is  it  0-28d.  or  |d.? 

Mr.  AiiDKSniiOOKK:  It  is  jd.,  I  think.  I  will  give  the  figures 
exactly  afterwards:  it  is  0"58d.  Now,  supposing  you  have  to 
charge  accumulators  from  such  a  plant,  aud  supposing  those 
accumulators  have  25  per  cent,  loss,  you  can  see,  allowing  for 
that  loss,  the  cost  of  the  current  comes  to  very  little  indeed;  and, 
consequently,  it  appears  Co  me  that  if  we  cau  introduce  accumu- 
lators— -which  their  present  price  admits  of — we  could  supply  the 
current,  except  for  the  question  of  distribution  and  one  or  two 
other  questions,  at  a  very  much  reduced  figure  than  it  costs  at 
present.  If  we  can  get  these  200-  or  220-volt  lamps,  and  we  can 
cut  down  the  cost  of  our  mains  in  such  proportion,  and  if  we  can 
get  accumulators  aud  keep  our  voltage  even,  we  could  get,  to  all 
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i^-.k.'1"  "  i'1*1'11'*  Md  purposes,  quite  as  economical  lamps  as  the  100-volt 
lamps  in  use  at  present,  combined  with  the  enormous  gain  derived 
from  1 1 1  **  i  r  use, 

I  think  that,  in  reply  to  what  some  of  the  speakers 
have  said,  in  view  of  the  great  gain  to  the  companies  by  oamg 
220-volt  lamps,  they  could  very  well  afford,  where  customers  use 
22()-voIt  lamps,  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  current  ; 
and  I  have  shown  that  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  a  penny,  or 
something  like  that,  would  really  cover  anything  the  consumer  is 
likely  to  suffer  from  changing  his  voltage. 
jj .„!,.,„  The  PbHSOKNT  :  I  have  now  a  very  agreeable  duty  to  perform, 

viz.,  bo  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Institution  be  accorded  to 
.Mr.  Addenbrooke  foe  bis  very  valuable  paper.  If  the  discussion 
has  been  short,  it  has,  at  all  events,  been  an  interesting  one;  and 
that,  no  doubt,  has  been  due  to  the  mutter  Mr.  Addenbrooke  has 
brought  before  us. 

Tbe  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Pbefident  :    I   have  to   announce   that   the  scrutii a 

report  the  following  candidates  to  have  been  duly  elected  this 
evening! — 

Foreign  Member  : 
Fritz  Nial  Wolff. 


Samuel  Ernest  Andrew. 
Wellesley  Curran  Clinton 
A.  H.  Liddenhde. 
Harold  John  Lintott. 

Alfred  II.  .h  frraham. 
Archibald  Victor  Mason. 
William  Edmund  Miller. 
John  Kobert  Milnes. 
Sidney  A.  Nash. 
H.  Ralph  C.  Partridge. 
John  M.  Robb. 


Associates : 

Marshall  Osborne. 
Robert  Cornelius  Quin. 
Henry  John  Rogers. 

Students: 

Reuben  M.  Savers. 
Frank  S.  Shaw. 
Herbert  Turnbull. 
Robert  N,  Tweedy. 
Charles  Percy  Walker. 
I^eonard  Wilson. 
Claude  P.  Wooler. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


HAI.AM'K-Sln  !   : 

The  Two  Hundred  and  Right  y-seventh  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Institution  was  held  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  2>,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  'JGth,  1898 — Dr.  John  rfOPKJHBOH, 
K.k.s.,  Prestdesi,  in  the  Chair, 

The  minutes  of  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  held  on  March 
12th,  189(i,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  names  of  new  candidate!  for  election  into  the  Institution 
were  announced  and  ordered  to  be  suspended. 

The  following  transfers  were  announced  as  having  been 
approved  by  the  Coaneil: — 

From  the  clan  of  Associates  to  that  of  Members — 
Philip  Dawson.  William  Charle-  1'IIrnan. 

I-'imui  i  In-  elan  of  .Student*  to  thai  of  Associates  — 
Edward  H.  Cozen  t-Hardy.  Herbert  Henry  Grcsswell. 

Mr.  Fairfax  and  Mr.  Curra  were  appointed  scrutineer*  of  the 
ballot. 

Donai  ious  to  I  ha  Library  were  announced  as  having  been 
received  since  the  last  meeting  from  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  Mews. 
Biggs  &  «'<>. ;  the  publishers  of  k'U-ctricity ;  Messrs.  Griffin  &  Co. ; 
and  the  India-Rubber,  Gntta-Pereha,  Ac.,  Co.j  also  from  G. 
C.  Maynard,  Foreign  Member;  A.  R.  Bennett,  Member]  and 
.1.  Kingdon,  Associate;  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
duly  accorded. 

The  PRESIDENT!  A  copy  of  the  balance-sheet  having  beer, 
forwarded  to  nil  Members  and  Associate.-  some  ilnv-  ago,  I  suggest 
t  bat  it  be  taken  as  read. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT;    I    will  now  move— "That  the  statement  of 
"aoeounU  and  balanoe-aheei  Cor  the  fear  ending  Decembei 
"  be 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Raworth  criticised  the  accounts  and  balance-sheet, 

which  tip  contended  did  not  contain  sufficient  information  to 
render  them  intelligible  in  several  respects;  and  he  moved  tbe 
following  amendment,  viz.  : — "  That  the  balance-sheet  be  referred 
"  hack  to  the  Conned]  for  amend meiii  ." 

Mr.  W,  M,  Mnnnrcv  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bt«<;s  (of  Messrs,  Wagstaff  Blundell,  Biggs,  &  <V, 
the  Accountants)  having  spoken  in  reply  to  Mr,  Rawor+h's 
remarks,  the  amendment  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

TELEPHONE   KXOHANGES  AND  THEIR  WOBKDNfc 

By  Dane  Sinclair,  Member. 

lair.  In  introducing  this  subject  1  rind  that,  to  give  von  anything 
like  a  clear  idea  of  the  working  of  telephone  exchanges  as  they 
exist  in  this  country,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  h 
few  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  telephone  exchange 
work,  which,  however,  have  been  previously  explained  in  journals, 
text-books,  and  elsewhere. 

In  all  telephone  systems  there  are  three  brandies  into  which 
they  may  naturally  be  divided,  viz. — 

(1)  The   line   wires   connecting   subscribers'    offices   to   ex- 

change." ; 

(2)  The  instruments  in  subscribers'  offices ;  ami 

(3)  The  switch -boards  in  the  exchanges. 

With  reference  to  the  lines,  it  is  not  my  intention  here 
to  say  much  in  regard  to  them  ;  although,  indeed,  the  lines  now 
used  for  telephonic  purpose*  differ  very  greatly  from  those 
formerly  used  for  telegraphic  work.  It  was  not  until  the 
introduction  of  the  telephone  that  such  subjects  as  the  static 
capacity  and  self-induction  of  lines  received  so  much  attention  in 
other  than  submarine  telegraph  work.  In  telephone  work. 
however,  these  points  are  of  the  very  highest  irn|»ortance,  and 
necessitate  a  large  amount  of  attention.  We  have  arrangements 
working    on    our    telephone    lines   which,   at    first    sight,    would 
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have  appeared  hi  the  old  telegraph  engineer  to  l»'  the  worst  ihat 
could  possibly  ho  devised.  I  have  made  some  experiment-  OS 
telephone  tines,  ami,  under  certain  conditions,  have  obtained 
better  s]>eakinjGf  results  over  a  line  40  miles  in  length,  on  which 
there  was  a  aeries  of  earths,  or  leakages,  than  oonld  have  been 
obtained  with  a  wel!-insnlated  line.  The  same  applied  to  metallic 
circuit*,  Inn  in  tin's  case  the  leakage  is  from  the  outgoing  wire 
tn  the  return.  This  subject,  although  interesting,  is,  however, 
nnlside  the  »COpe  of  my  present  paper. 

Broadly  speaking,  all  the  calling  instruments  now  used 
in  tin's  country  in  subscribers'  offices  are  those  known  as  the 
magneto  pattern,  and  there  is  fitted  along  with  each  a  trans- 
mitter, battery,  and  receiver,  the  whole  forming  a  complete  set. 

It  is,  however,  the  switch-boards  at  the  exchanges  that  I  wish 
serially  to  bring  before  your  notice  to-ni^ht. 


Linr  A 
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The  diagram  at  Fig.  1  shows  the  connections  which,  with 
certain  mollifications,  are  made  on  all  kinds  of  switch-boards. 
The  apparatus  includes  a  line  jack,  marked  J,  and  an  indicator, 
marked  I,  through  both  of  which  the  circuit  passes  either  tn 
a  general  earth  wire,  or,  in  the  case  of  metallic  circuits,  to  a 
return  wire.  1  may  explain  that  what  is  called  a  "jack"  is  thai 
part  of  the  apparatus  into  which  the  connecting  plug  is  insert ed. 
When  any  two  lines  are  to  he  connected    together,  two  of  I 
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i„ir  plugs  are  inserted  into  the  two  jacks  of  the  lines*  concerned,  the 
plug*  being  connected  together  by  a  flexible  conducting  cord. 

It  is  our  usual  practice  in  this  country  for  small  exchange* 
(of,  say,  under  200  Unas)  to  make  up  the  switch-board  in 
.sections  of  50  lines.      The  drawing  al  Fig.  2  shown  I  lie  type  of 
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ELEVATION  SECTION 

Via.  2— SO.Liiic  Bwitoh-DoHd.    Doable-Curd  Mftuilir  Circuit 


section    which    hat    bean    adopted   by   the  National   Telephone 
Company  foi  general  ns  in  these  email  exchangee.      In  its  main 
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principles  it   is  the  same  as  other  small   standard  hoards,  hut"' 
special  attention   hits  been   given  to   the  details;   facilities  have 
been  provided  for  connecting  the  line  wires  to  the  switch-board, 
and  all  the  working  parts  have  heen  covered  so  as  to  exclude  dust 

as  much  as  possible, 

A  further  reference  to  Fii^.  I  will  show  that  here,  as  before 
described,  the  line  passes  through  the  jack  and  indicator,  and  bad: 
by  the  return  wire,  (.'orris,  similar  to  the  one  already  mentioned, 
are  fitted  on  a  shelf,  each  cord  having  a  pulley  and  weight  to 
bring  it  back  to  its  proper  place  when  out  of  use.  A  ring-off 
indicator  is  also  provided,  which  can  be  put  in  bridge  across  the 
curd  hy  means  of  the  key  designed  for  that  purpose.  This  key  is 
shown  at  Fig.  3,  and  by  it  the  operator  can  also  throw  her 
telephone  into  or  out  of  circuit  us  required.  A 
separate  pair  of  keys  is  provided  to  enable  the 
operator  to  ring  on  either  of  the  lines  she  is  con- 
necting. The  ringing  current  is1,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
duced by  a  small  generator  driven  by  an  electric 
or  other  motor.  These  listening  keys  and  ringing 
keys  are  now  universally  used  by  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  and  are  all  of  the  standard 
patterns  shown. 

When    a    subscriber    turns    the     handle    of   his 
generator  the  Bhntter  of  his  indicator  in  the  exchange 
drops  and  shows  his  number.     The  operator  then 
inserts  one  of  the  plugs  of  a  doable  cord  into  the 
jack  belonging  to  this  line,  and  asks  the  subscriber 
what  he  wants.     When  this  information  is  received, 
tin'  operator  inserts  the  plug  al  the  other  end  of  the 
eon  I   into   t  lie  jack   of  the   line   wanted,  and  com- 
pletes   the    operation     by    turning    tine    lever    of 
her  key,  which  cuts  her  telephone  out  of  circuit  and  brings  in  the 
ring-off'  indicator.     This  indicator,  as   before   mentioned,  is  now 
connected  across  the  line  in  bridge  in  the  case  of  metallic  circuits, 
or  tapped  to  earth  iii  the  case  of  single  wires.     This  indicai 
•  it  a  special  type,  being  wotmd  to  a  resistance  of  1,000  ohms,  and 
placed  inside  a  tnl  it  targe  self-induction 
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,  j .n.. I  ■  eat  impedance  to  the  paasage  of  telephone  cnrre' 

v which  are,  of  oonrse,  uf  high  freouencyi  'Die  object  of  this 
indicator  in  bo  show  tin*  operator  when  subscribers  have  finished 
their  conversation  When  this  signal  is  given  to  the  operator,  t  la* 
plugs  art*  withdraws  and  everything  restored  to  its  .normal 
oondition. 

As  the  Bubscril  ers'  indicators  an  oat  out  of  circuit  when  their 
lines  are  connected  as  described  above,  they  are  of  the  ordinary 
type,  and  are  wound  to  a  reeistanoe  of  100  ohm?. 

In  addition  to  tla*  type  of  board  already  mentioned,  shown  at 
Fig.  2,  we  liuw  used  in  this  country  very  largely,  for  small 
exchanges  and  forprivate  installations,  aclass  of  switcli-ltoard  known 
as  Hie  "  siugle-oord  "  hoard.  In  this  [lattern  of  hoard  a  cord  and 
plog  are  provided  Eor  each  line,  and,  as  shown  on  the  drawing 


b'lu.  4. — Mm  Con nei't iiint  of  it  Btngfe-Gotd  Buunl. 

(Fig.  4  j,  the  lines  coin**  to  tin- outer  spriugsof  the  jacks,  ami,  with- 
out breaking,  pass  to  the  cord  and  terminate  in  the  plug,  [n  addition 
to  this,  a  bigh*-resnrtance  indicator,  of  the  same  type  as  the  ring-off 
indicator  previously  described,  is  provided  for  each  line.     To  n 
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a  connection,  the   plug   of   the   iiite  of  the   calling  subscriber  is*'    * ' 

inserted  hit ■  >  the  jack  of  the  line  wanted,  leaving  the   indicator  of 

the    first    line   in    circuit,   and,   as    will    be    seen  in   Fig.  4,  the 

sator  of  the  second  tine  is  cut  out  of  circuit.     For  working 

t Ids  cla*s  of  board,  the  operating   instrument  is  provided  with  a 

answering  the  calling  subscriber  and  for  ringing  the 

filler  wanted. 

It  will   be  readily   understood  front  what  has  been  said  that. 

Enh&nges    increase    in    size,    the    switch-boards     become    too 

targe  for  t lie  operators  to  be  able  to   reach   to  make  alt  the 

connection*.      In    the  eurliei    days,    wires    were   run    between    tin 

>us  seotions  of  the    board    for  the  purpose  of  connecting 

the  different  groups  of  subscribers'  wires  together.  At  this 
point  oommeneed  the  difficulties  of  telephone  exchange 
work,  ber.uise  there  was  tin  certain  method  of  showing  to  the 
operators  is  the  exchange  when  any  subscriber's  line  wa<- 
eogaged,  and  also  because  the  tirsi  operator  had  not  complete 
control  of  the  oonneotion,  and,  eonsequently,  it  was  liable  to  he 
interfered  with  by  the  second  operator.  In  practice  this  became 
mi  iooa  trouble.  A  remedy  was  found  by  our  friends  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  where  they  had  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  targe  exchanges  earlier  than  we  in  tins  country.  To 
overcome  the  difficulty  they  invented  what  is  known  as  the 
"multiple"  board,  the  possession  of  patents  for  which  must  have 
given  the  owners  very  considerable  satisfaction,  as  well  as  yielded 

them  enormous  profits. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  the  multiple  system 
Wan  independently  invented  by  an  employi  of  the  United 
Telephone  Company,  but  subsequently  lo  the  date  of  the 
American  patent. 

The  multiple  switch-boards  used  generally  in  this  country 
are  made  up  of  the  required  u umber  of  sections,  each  containing 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  lor  200  lines.  Each  section  is  6  feet 
U  inches  in  length,  and  is  sulxiivided  for  four  operators,  each 
having  12  pairs  of  connecting  cords,  with  the  usual  equipment 
of  listening  and  ringing  keys  of  the  type  shown  at 
Kigs.  3  and  5a.      In  addition  u>  the  lull  equipment  of  appan 
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r  Hoiim.  necessary   for  200   line.*,  each  section   is  also  fitted  with  jack-, 
through  which  all  the  lines  in  the  exchange  pass. 

On    this    principle   the   number  of   jacks    necessary   in   an 
exchange  increases   in   an   amazing  manner.       Foi 
instance,   an  exchange  with  400  subscribers*   wires 
u.uilii    require   only   800  line  jacks — /.-:,   the   400 
lines   in    the  exchange    would    come   to  jacks    em 
section  No.    1,   and  be  repeated  on   section  No.  2; 
but)  if  we  consider  an  exchange  of  5,000  subscribers' 
lines  under  similar  conditions,  we  find  that   there 
would  be  2.3  sections  of  200  lines  each.     As  in   the 
iiiM*  of  the  two  sections  mentioned,  the  line  jacks 
would    be    repeated    on    each    of  the    25    sections 
5,000   on  each),    making   a   total  of  125,000  line 
jacks.       In    practice  every    exchange    is    provided 
also  with  junction  wires  to  other  exchanges,  and  many  of  them 
with  trunk  wires  to  other  towns. 

The  junction  wires  are  divided  into  two  approximately  equal 
groups,  one  carrying  the  outgoing  and  the  other  the  incoming 
traffic.  To  render  the  outgoing  junctions  accessible  to  all  the 
operators,  they  are,  like  the  subscribers'  lines,  multipled  on 
every  section.  Incoming  junctions  do  not  require  to  be 
multipled]  but  special  sections  are  provided  for  working  them, 
and  these  also  contain  a  multiple  of  all  the  subscribers'  lines. 
As  it  is  found  in  practice  that  an  operator  oannol  attend  lo  more 
than  25  of  these  junction  lines,  each  section,  with  four  operatois. 
will  accommodate  100  junction  lines. 

In  an  exchange  of  5,000  subscribers,  forming  part  of  a  system 
similar  to  that  existing  in  London,  there  would  be  1,000  junction 
wires,  say  -">00  outgoing  and  500  incoming.  The  latter  would 
necessitate  the  provision  of  five  extra  sect ions,  tlm-  bringing  the 
total  to  30  sections,  whilst  the  former  would  involve  the  use  of 

dditional  jacks  on  each  section,  making  the  total  mimic 
jacks  166,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  multiple  board  for  5,(100  subscribers' 
lines  is  a  hu&e  electrical  equipment.  The  number  of  soldered 
joints  on  Mich  s  switch-board,  in  connection  with  the  jacks  alone, 
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U  nearly  a  million,  and  the  total  length  of  wire  is  between  1,500  "»■  »   - 
and  1,600  miles. 
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Ki..  6t— Multiple -Bo«r J  Connection*)  with  (-point  i>rnik  jinks, showing fubsiribtrs 
jnincil  toiretlicr  by  I'lng*  P  sod  PP. 

The  tartest  switcli-bourd  we  have  in  this  country  i*  one 

has  been  provided  for  taking  the  total  number  of  ja  lired 
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For  B,400  subscribers'  lines — i.e.,  including  junctions,  y,ooo  Hue 
jacks  on  eacb  section — and  for  such  un  exchange,  fitted  on  the 

ordinary  multiple  system,  there  would  be  required  8  total  of 
432,000  line  jacks;  so  that,  while  we  have  only  increased  the 
nmnlierof  subscribers'  lines  from  5,000  to  H, 400  (<.<•..  litS  per  cent.), 
we  have  increased  the.  number  of  multiple  jack:.  re<juired  from 
165)000  to  132,000,  or  L6S  per  cent. 

In  Fig,  5,  A,  15,  C,  D,  &c,  represent  a  subscriber's  Hue  [Missing 
through  separate  section-  of  a  switch-board.     The  wires  come   to 

miter  springs  of  jack  A,  and  pass  from  lite  inner  contacts  to 

outer  aprrngs  of  jack  B,  and  sol  irough  all  the  sections.  If 
the  number  of  thi*  subscriber's  line  is  between  1  and  200, the  wires, 
after  passing  through  all  the  sections,  would  return  to  section  A. 
pass  through  the  local  jack,  and  end  iii  the  indicator,    A  third 

wire  in  ooi ition  wii  h  the  barrels  of  the  jacks  is  also  cam  at 

through  all  the  sections,  and  is  normally  an  insuluted  wire.  This 
is  the  test  wire  by  means  of  which  an  operator  ascertains  whether 
or  mil  the  line  wanted  is  engaged  at  any  other  section. 

When  an'  Operator  replies  to  a  subscriber  she  iti-ei  I  •  a  plug 
into  the  jack  of  his  line.  The  tip  and  ring  of  the  plug  connect 
lo  I  he  line  wires,  and  the  sleeve  joins  the  barrel  of  the  jack  to  a 
battery,  the  other  side  of  which  is  connected  to  earth  or  a  common 
return.  To  complete  the  connection  the  jack  of  the  line  wanted 
i>  similarly  treated.  Should  either  of  these  subscribers  now  be 
asked  for  at  BttOther  seel  LOO  of  the  board,  the  operator  there  would 
touch  the  barrel  of  thai  subscriber's  jack  with  the  tip  of  the  ping 
with  which  she  proposed   to  make  the  connection,  when  a  current 

ild  pass  from  the  test  wire  through  her  telephone,  causing  ■ 
dick,  and  so  advising  her  that  the  Inn-  was  engaged. 

The  spring  jacks  are  made  up  in  strips  of  20,  mounted  on  two 
parallel  pieces  ot  vulcanite  l-J  inches  apart  1  -iihinit  a  sample  strip  of 
these  jacks.  The  front  piece  is  11  j  inches  x  i  inch  x  £  inch,  and  the 
distance  from  centre  to  cent  re  oft  be  jacks  is  $  an  inch.  The  back  part 
is  slotted,  and  the  Bprings  which  til  into  these  slot;-  are  shouldered, 
go  that  the]  cannot  be  forced  mil  of  position  by  the  plug.  Kach 
jack  has  two  long  springs  in  which  the  line  wires  are  connected, 
and    these    grip    the    plug.       These     springs     rest     on     shorter 
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with    platinum    contact--,)  wbi 
art-    eonae  ■   the  corresponding  jacks    in   the  Boooeediog 

set-tions  of  the  board,  and,  to  the*looal  jack  and  indicator. 

A  strip  of  metal  is  connected  to  the  barrel  of  t Le  jack  and  is 
carried  to  t lie  back  as  a  soldering  tug,  and  to  this  the  test  wire 
i-  attached.  These  strips  we  secured  to  .■-tiles  in  the  upper 
|n»riioii  of  i  In-  board  i>v  special  fasteners  which  allow  of  any 
strip  being  kwn  for  repairing  purpo 

I    have  here  n   sample  showing   how  one    row  of  jacks   to 
I  by  cable  with  the  corresponding  row  in  t lie  succeeding 
seel  ion  of  the  multiple. 

The  wires  are  carried    tl ghoul    the  switch-board  in   ni;- 

wire  oablee,  each  cable  servrag  80  subscribers  or  one  strip  of 
j;i.  %  - ,  mid  Laving  three  spare  wire-  in  provide  for  breakage*. 
The  oopper  conductor  is  No.  iJ-  gauge,  insulated  with  ruhbei 
and  paraffined  cotton.  Ihe  wires  are  bill  up  in  threes — two 
line  wires  ami  one  test  wire  for  each  subscriber.  Seven  such 
strands  are  twisted  together,  and  three  Bucb  group-  of  wi 
are  hud  side  by  side  and  covered  with  cotton  braiding  saturated 
with  paraffin.  The  size  of  tin*  finished  cable  i.-  about  \  inch 
x   g  inch. 

Tin-  listening  and   ringing   keys,  and   their  connections,  are 
the  same  as  those  -Iihwh  wit h  reference  to  small  boards. 

The  operator's  telephone  has  received  considerable  attention 
of  late  years.  Ii  was,  until  lately,  the  practice  to  suspend  the 
transmitter  from  the  top  of  the  board,  and  the  receiver  had  fca  be 
held  to  the  ear  by  hand,  Now  the  ttsjawwiitter  is  fitted  in  an 
aluminium  ease,  which  is  rixeil  to  a  light  breast-plate  of  (he  sanv 
met  ah  and  this  i-  suspended  round  the  neck  of  the  operator,  so 
thai  the  mouth-piece  is  always  conveniently  placed  for  talking 
into     The  receiver  is  also  made  op  in  a  light  form,  and  kepi 

>t    the  operator's  ear  by  metallic   springs  ur  an  elastic  band. 

By  ;he  use  of  these  instruments  both  her  hands  are  left  free  for 

operating.     The  induction  coil  of  the  transmitter  and  the  eoils 

'•   receiver  are  differentially    wound,  and  the  centre   point  of 

the  latter  eoils  to  joined  to  earth  to  allow  of  the  "engaged"  test 

tai I,  and   oi    I  te  >•  working  earth  circuit  and 
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.  metallic  circuit  tinea  on  the  one  board  radifloritninately.     I 
••arth  being  oonneoted  to  the  centre  of  tin-  differentially  wound 
coil  has  mi  detrimental  effect  on  a  metnllie  circuit,  lino. 


ho.   7. — V1«W  of  Operator,  showing  Brcist  I'IhIi',  MiiT<>|>li(Mii',  mul  lieceivvr. 

Tlie  boards  just  described  are  complete  metallic  cirouit  boards, 
end  are  used  very  extensively  in  this  country.  They  work 
satisfactorily  on  earth  circuits,  and,  if  necessary,  may  be  em- 
ployed on  earth-circuit  systems  as  transition  boards.  When  on 
this  system  metallic  circuits  are  joined  lo  ■  it  her  metallic  circuits 
they  form  a  perfect  metallic  loop,  but  when  joined  to  earth 
circuits  one  side  of  the  metallic  circuit  is  earthed  at  the 
exchange;  the  circuit  go  formed  being  but  little  better  than 
a  line  with  earth  return  throughout,  the  second  line  simply 
acting  as  a  screen  in  lessen  induction.  All  these  connections 
UN  made  in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  the  operator  not  having 
to  dist  inLjui-h  between  single  and  metallic  circuits. 


AND   niicm  WORKING.  SU 

The  problems  in  switch-hoard  work  have  always  been,  first! j 
Ho*   quickly  eau    a  connection   be   made?   and,  secondly,  How 
can  efficiency  be  best  obtained  ? 

With  reference  to  the  first,  the  desired  end  is  attained  by 
reducing  tu  a  ininimutn  t lie  number  of  movements  necessary,  and 
making  those  movements  as  easy  as  possible. 

Willi  reference  to  the  second  condition,  in  the  earlier  boards 
it  was  usual  to  leave  the  two  line  indicators  in  circuit  when  the 
lines  we  re  joined  together;  and  the  first  step  taken  to  improve  this 
was  to  cut  one  out,  or  to  cut  out  both  line  indicators,  substituting 
■  special  indicator  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  subscriber's 
clearing  signal.  The  electro-magnet  of  this  indicator  was, 
however,  directly  in  the  circuit.  It  was  observed  that  any  such 
electro-magnet  in  the  line  circuit  cut  down  the  talking  very 
considerably,  one  indicate  having  probably  as  much  effect  in 
reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  speaking  as  jt)  miles  of  an  ordinary 
aerial  line.  The  next  step  was  to  increase  the  resistance  and  self- 
iiiduclion  ol  the  ring-off  indicator,  and  place  it  in  shunt  across  the 
two  lines  ill  a  metallic  circuit,  or  as  a  tap  to  earth  on  single  lines. 
It  had  also  been  found  that  trouble  was  sometimes  caused  by  dirty 
contacts  in  the  spring  jacks.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  some  of 
the  later  boards  have  all  the  spring  jacks  wired  in  parallel,  and  the 
two  line  indicators,  which  are  of  special  pattern,  left  iii  shunt. 
This  system  is  sometimes  called  the  "  self- restoring"  and  some- 
times the  "  branching''  system  ;  bnt,  as  the  latter  name  had  been 
correctly  applied  to  other  systems  which  had  preceded  it,  and  of 
which  this  is  an  extension,  I  prefer  to  use  the  former  torn 

In  this  system  the  work  of  the  operator  is  lessened,  inasmuob 

as   the   shutter  of    the   indicator  is  automatically   restored    in 

answering  the  subscriber.     This  allows  the  indicators  to  be  placed 

at    the  top  of  the   boards,  where  Bpace  is  not  so  valuable,  and  the 

spring  jacks  to  be  placed  lower,  thus  bringing  a   much   larger 

number  within  easy  reach  of  i  he  operator,  and  materially  increasing 

the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  board.     The  general  arrangement  of 

lass  of  lumrd  is  much  the  same  as  that   previously  described, 

!   thai,  as  just  neotioned,  the  indicators  are  placed  ovao 

id  of  under  the  spring  jaoki      The  apparatus,  bowers 
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■  ir,  somewhat  different.    The  springs,  of  the  ja>  into  a  - 

mite.     There  we  three  of  these  springs,  two  being  of 
equal  length,  and  on  e  shorter.     The  front  of  the  slab  of  vulcanite 
carries  two  boshes,  one  behind,  hut   insulated  from,  the  i 
Tlte  line  wires  are  continuous  throughout  the  exchange,  ending 
at  the  rahsoriber'a  indicator.     Branches  arc  brought  frwn  the 
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each  section,  one  to  the  abort  spring,  and  the  other  to  the  inner 
bush  of  the  jack.  The  two  springs  of  equal  length  are  joined,  one 
boaoommou  battery  wire  running  round  the  exchange,  and  the 
other  to  tin*  em-responding  springs  of  all  the  jacks  in  the  same) 
line,  and,  finally,  also  to  the  indicator.  This  latter  spring  is  also 
in  metallic  eon  tact  with  the  front  bush  of  its  own  jack.  When  a. 
plug  is  inserted  in  a  jack,  the  tip  comes  into  contact  with  one  line 
through  the  short  spring;  the  sleeve,  through  the  barrel,  with  the 
Other  line;  and  the  two  aprings  of  erjual  length  are  connected  hy 
nu  insulated  metallic  ring  between  the  tip  and  the  sleeve.  The 
tip  and  the  sleeve  are  joined  to  the  two  conductors  in  the  flexible 
cord  used  for  connecting  two  subscribers, 

The    indicator    consists    of    two    separate    single-coil    electro- 
magnets, both  sheathed  with  iron,  and  fixed  one  in  front  of 
other.     To  the  back  one,  which   has  a  resistance  of  1,(K)0  ohme, 
the    line    wires   are    attached.       The     front    one,    which    has   a 

tanoe  of  45  ohms,  is  connected  mi  one  side  to  the  teal 
circuit,  and  on  the  other  to  earth  or  to  the  common  return  of 
the  restoring  battery. 

When  a  subscribe*  calls,  a  heavy  armature  pivoted  in  front 
of  the  restoring  coil  is  relensed,  and,  failing  forward  a  short 
distance,  lift-  n  light  aluminium  shutter, disclosing  the  subscriber's 
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number.      When   the   operator    inserts  the  ping  to   answer   the  *'*•"' 
subscriber,  the  heavy  armature  is  drawn  backward  and  held  fad 
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in  its  normal  position  so  long  as  1  lie  plug  remains  in  the  jack. 
The  aluminium  shutter,  of  course,  resumes  its  normal  position 
;it  (lie  same  lime. 

As  before  explained,  t  lie  front   bo  BO  of  each  jack  is  connected 
lo  this  restoring   circuit,  and  the   connections  of  the  operator"- 
insfrument    are    so  arranged   that,  when   she   touches  this   bush 
with  the  tip  of  nne  of  her  pings,  part  of  the  current  is  shunted 
through  her  receiver,  showing  her  that  the  line  [S*  engaged.      \- 
une  of  the  eonneetions  is   dependent    u]m>u  the  eontnct   between 
the  inside  of  the   hush   and  the  sleeve  of  the  plug,  which    must 
fit.    somewhat    loosely,  the    plug  is  provided  with   what,   we    cat] 
"umbrella"    springs.     The    ring-off    indicators  are   of  the  - 
pattern    as    those    alwe    described,   but    are    bo    arranged     h 
connection    with    the    listening    keys    that    when    the   opera 
instrument    is  in    circuit   the  indicator  is   locked,   hut   is  free  to 
respond  to  the  subscriber's  ring-off  current,  when,  by  poshing  the 
lever  forward,  this  instrument  is  cut-  out  of  circuit. 

This  class  of  board  with  self-restoring  indicators  is  being 
introduced  into  I^ondon  at  the  same  time  as  the  subscribers'  line- 
are  heing  metallic-circuited,  and  this  work  will  he  entirely 
finished  in  a  few  months.  One  of  the  principal  exchanges  fitted 
with  this  class  of  Ixiard  is  that  at  Lime  Street,  City. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  these  self-restoring  indicators  recpiire 
permanent  current  to  keep  them  locked  while  the  lines  are  in 
use,  special  arrangements  have  to  he  made  at  eacli  exchange  for 
providing  this  current.  As  a  typical  case,  I  may  mention  that  at 
Lime  Street  the  current  is  supplied  hv  11'  K.I'.S.  ceils  of  23  L 
type,  charged  by.  an  Elwell-Parker  dynamo  running  at  BOO 
revolutions  and  giving  an  output  of  45  amperes  at  15  voli 
dynamo  is  driven  by  a  Tangye  gas  engine  of  1  H.P.  nominal. 
The  engine  also  drives  the  generators  which  *u\j\iVj  \Yw  Vvr^Swi. 


an 
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Bumni     One-half  of  the  cells — i.e.,  6 — are  in  use  ftt  mie  time, 
arranged  in  three  groups  of  two  each;  and  each  group  supplies 

S_         RING  OFF  IND- 
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current  for  one-third  of  the  whole  exehasge— tA,  nltout   l,3tni 
indicators.       The    current     for    tin*    operator*!    transmitter 
supplied   l>v  R  >in>ilur  number  of  celts  divided  in   the  samp  wnj 
In  ilii-  case  each  group  supplies  current  for  about  'M  transmitter- 
Tn  prevent  overhearing  it   is  found  essentia]  that  the  circuit  <>i 
■  transmitter  should  be  taken  separately  by  direct  leads  from 
(in    terminals  of  the  batteries.     A  duplicate  set  of  cells  is  pro- 
vided, mill  one  -'■!  i-  being  charged  whilst  the  other  Is  in  use. 
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From  what  has  previously  been  said  as  fco  the  number  of  *'■■•* 
jacks  required  for  au  exchange  with  5,000  subscribers*  lines,  p.nd 
the  increased  proportion  in  the  numlier  required  when  the 
excliange  is  fitted  for  8,400  lines,  it  is  evident  that,  apart  from 
cost,  the  question  is  a  very  serious  one;  indeed,  it  becomes  so 
serious  that  while  on  every  hand  it  is  acknowledged — find  I  think 
rightly  acknowledged — that  the  multiple  system  is  the  best,  a 
point  may  be  reached  where  the  vast  number  of  jacks  anil  large 
quantity  of  cables  used  introduce  troubles  almost  equal  to  those 
previously  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  multiple  board.  In 
America  they  are  trying  to  meet  the  difficulty  to  some  extent  hy 
the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  divided  multiple  "board. 
whilst  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  it  by  the  use  of  flat  boards. 
The  weak  feature  of  the  divided  board  is  that  no  connection  is 
made  without  being  dealt  with  by  two  operators,  and,  consequently, 
the  chief  advantage  of  the  multiple  system — viz.,  that  the  operator 
who  receives  a  call  completes  the  connection— is  lost.  But  with 
the  Hat  board,  fitted  as  I  shall  presently  describe,  this  advantage 
is  retained,  whilst,  broadly  speaking,  one-half  only  of  the  line 
jacks  and  cable  are  needed. 

ft  is  about  eight  years  since  1  commenced  the  use  of  flat 
Ijoards,  when  a  small  one  was  fitted  at  Paisley,  The  working  of 
this  board  proved  that  the  flat  board  as  a  system,  if  fitted  with 
the  proper  material,  could  lie  worked  very  successfully.  I  am 
aware  that  flat  boards  had  been  tried  in  this  country  before  that 
date,  and  that  some  were  in  use  in  America;  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  number  of  jacks  used  was  not  less  than  that  on  the 
ordinary  upright  board.  I  therefore  cannot  see  the  reason  for 
introducing  them,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  considered  they  were 
liftter  flat  than  upright  from  an  operating  point  of  view.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  in  this  and  in  other  count  lie-  telephone 
engineers  of  the  highest  reputation  who  are  not  at  one  with  dm 
on  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  introducing  flat  Iwards ; 
but,  after  the  fullest  and  most  mature  consideration,  and  experience 
of  their  working  for  several  years,  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  noi  be  need  largely  under  certain  conditions.  When  flat 
board-*  are  fitted  up  in  comparatively  small  exchanges,  the  saving 

vol.  xxv.  T> 
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Mi.  sineiiut.  on  the  jacks  and  cable  is  not  equivalent  to  the  extra  expense  of 
the  framework,  and  therefore  I  do  not  recommend  their  use  for 
small  exchanges.  But  for  large  exchanges  with  from  2,000  to 
8,000  subscribers"  lines  there  is  in  my  mind  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  best  class  of  board  to  use. 

The  principal  reasons  for  this  opinion  are — 

1 .  That,  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  number  of  jacks  and 
quantity  of  cable  used,  better  speaking  results  are  obtained,  and 
fewer  faults  occur.  I  have  only  to  point  out  to  you,  aa  electrical 
engineers,  that  for  an  8,000-line  exchange  the  number  of  soldered 
connections  is  reduced  in  the  fiat,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
upright  board,  by  over  half  a  million,  to  bring  this  point  of 
efficiency  forcibly  before  you. 

2.  In  many  cities  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  switch-rooms  large 
enough  to  take  from  5,000  to  8,000  subscribers'  lines ;  but  with 
the  flat>board  system  this  difficulty  does  not  exist  to  the  same 
extent,  as  practically  they  take  only  half  the  floor  space  required 
for  upright  boards. 

There  are  likewise  the  questions  of  the  cost  of  the  boards, 
rent  of  switch-rooms,  lighting,  heating,  &c.,  which  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  space  occupied  ;  but  these  are  secondary 
considerations,  the  principal  one  being  efficiency. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that,  while  I  consider 
flat  boards  the  right  pattern  to  use  under  certain  conditions,  I  do 
not  recommend  their  use  in  all  circum stances.  With  self- 
restoring  indicators,  which  do  not  require  to  be  within  reach  of 
the  operator,  and  may  consequently  be  placed  overhead,  and  the 
jacks  for  use  with  which  have  no  breaking  contacts,  with  the 
consequent  trouble  arising  from  dust,  I  consider  them  the  right 
class  of  board  to  use,  1  also  consider  the  flat  board  the  best  to 
use  in  connection  with  exchanges  of  all  sizes  worked  on  the 
call- wire  system. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  section  of  the  type  of  flat  board  with  self- 
restoring  indicator  before  referred  to.  It  will  be  seen  that  when 
a  plug  is  inserted  into  a  jack  the  springs  of  the  jack  do  not  break 
any  connection,  and  when  the  plug  is  withdrawn  there  is  no 
contact  point  to  be  restored. 
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Section  of  Table. 
Fia    6. — Flat  Board  with  Self.  Restoring  Indicators. 
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Tde  table  carries  the  multiple  spring  jacks,  the  barrels  all 
facing  upwards.  The  local,  or  lionie-seetion,  jacks,  which  fcffi 
always  used  when  answering  subscribers,  are  at  the  side  on 
the  upright.  The  listening  and  ringing  keys  are  fixed  on  a 
shelf  at  the  side  of  the  table,  one  half  of  the  fords  and 
plugs  being  fitted  on  the  same  shelf,  and  the  other  half  in 
a  canopy  above  the  table,  which  canopy  also  carries  the  self- 
restoring  indicators.  The  lower  plugs  are  the  answering  plugs, 
and  are  in-erted  in  the  local  jacks  only  ;  the  overhead  plugs  are 
u-ed  only  for  making  connection  with  the  line  jacks  on  the  top  of 
the  table.  The  operators,  each  working  SO  subscribers,  sit  on 
both  sides  of  the  flat  table;  ami  the  6  feet  6  inches  section  of 
multiple  jacks,  which,  on  the  upright  board,  is  common  to  four 
operators  with  200  subscribers,  is  here  common  to  eight  operators 
working  400  subscribers.  The  framework  is  built  of  T  and  Liron 
faced  with  wood,  the  details  being  a>  shown  by  sectional  drawing 
at  Fig.  6.  Vertical  oblong  iron  frames  cross  the  tables  at 
regular  intervals  of  1 1 -}  inches  for  Carrying  t  he  jacks  and  cables. 
The  ends  of  the  strip?  of  spring  jacks  rest  on  and  are  fastened  to 
the  upper  edge  of  these  frames,  the  jacks  being  placed  in  a 
\ertital  instead  of  ■  horizonla!  position.  The  cables  an*  carried 
by  lacks  inside  these  Irani*'-.  Each  block  of  100  jacks  occupies  a 
space  of  11 -J  inches  x  2£  inches  ;  and  as  there  are  sis  such  block- 
in  the  length,  and  10  IB  the  width  of  the  multiple,  it  will  lie  a! 
-'  <  u  that  the  board  has  a  capacity  ot*  6,000  lines.  A  sp 
of  63-wire  Cftble  is  used.  The  cable  is  formed  of  seven 
groups  of  three  strands  of  three  wires  each,  laid  side  by  side,  and 
covered  with  braided  cotton,  the  external  dimensions  of  the  cable 
being  1*312  inches*  x  0*200  inch.  The  canopy  is  hung  from  the 
ceiling  by  rods  at  3  feet  3  inches  centres,  and, as  before  mentioned, 
carries  the  indicators  and  half  of  the  connecting  plugs  and  oorda. 
The  stripe  of  indicators  ate  fixed  in  the  sides  of  this  canopy, 
being  hinged  to  allow  of  their  o[»euing  outwards  for  convenience 
of  inspection  and  repairing. 

In  connect  ion   with   Sal   boards  I    mentioned  the  call  wi 
and   this    introduces    tts    to   a    system    of    working    telephone 
exchanges  differing  largely  from  any  I  bave  previously  described. 
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Tlie  bm  of  this  system  has  been  very  much  discussed  \>\  m  - 
telephone  experts.  In  the  call-wire  system  each  subscriber 
has,  ib  addition  to  his  direct  line  to  the  exchange,  the  use,  in 
common  with  a  number  of  other  subscribers,  of  a  wire  known  as 
the '"call  wire,"  which,  starting  from  the  exchange,  is  branched 
into  the  offices  of,  say,  50  subscribers.  Ou  this  call  wire,  the 
operator  attending  the  subscribers  is  continuously  listening  in 
the  exchange.  The  subscriber's  instrument  is  fitted  with  a 
switch  which  enables  him  to  place  it  in  connection  with  the 
call  wire,  on  which  he  asks  for  the  subscribers  he  requires. 
These,  of  course,  are  connected  on  his  direct  wire,  and  are  rung 
up  by  hiui,  the  operator  not  interfering  with  the  connections 
until  told  on  the  call  wire  to  clear.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
that,  wheu  a  subscriber  takes  a  long  time  to  answer  his  bell 
(and  there  are  many  of  them  who  do  so,  especially  in  London), 
he  has  to  explain  to  the  calling  subscriber  the  reason  of  the 
delay,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  otherwise 
attributed  to  the  operator.  There  being  50  subscribers 
connected  to  the  telephone  of  each  listening  operator,  it  is 
evident  that  any  number  of  them  may  try  to  speak  at  the  same 
time;  but  here,  as  in  all  matters  of  business,  common  sense,  as 
a  rale,  prevails,  and  a  subscriber  coining  on  to  the  call  wire  and 
hearing  others  talking  to  the  operator  does  as  he  would  do  if 
booking  a  ticket  at  a  railway  office — i.e.,  takes  his  proper  turn  — 
and  so  the  calling  is  done  without  confusion  and  more  quickly 
than  with  the  indicator  system.  It  must  be  clear  to  everyone 
who  considers  the  matter  that  an  operator  cannot  attend  to 
two  subscribers  at  the  same  time ;  and,  generally,  it  is  cpMite 
;t<  satisfactory  to  a  subscriber  to  listen  until  he  hears  that  the 
operator  is  free,  as  to  ring  time  after  time  until  the  operator 
is  able  to  attend  to  his  call.  It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that 
the  number  of  subscribers  a  call  wire  will  accommodate  is 
limited,  and,  as  hereafter  explained,  great  con  fusion  would  arise 
from  overloading  it. 

I  have  before  now  been  accused  of  something  like  inconsistency 
U)  advising  in  favour  of  this  system  in  some  places,  and  against  it 
in    others.      In    deciding   upon    any    particular    case    the    local 
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'  ir  circumstances  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and,  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  subject,  the  decision  I  have  arrived  at  is  that,  given 
a  town  where  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  subscribers'  lines  terminate  in 
one  exchange,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  call  wire  gives  the  most 
perfect  service.  For  this  reason  we  have  introduced  the  call  wire 
into  Glasgow  and  nearly  all  the  towns  in  Scotland.  We  are  also 
introducing  it  into  Manchester.  It  would,  however,  he  absolutely 
unworkable  in  London.  The  full  explanation  of  this  would  take 
more  time  than  can  be  given  to  it  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  ;  but, 
broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  great  city  like  Loudon,  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  exchanges,  and  consequently  the 
subscribers'  lines  terminate  at  a  number  of  different  centres,  the 
call  wire  becomes  unsuitable.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  Suppose 
a  subscriber  on  our  King's  Cross  exchange,  whose  office  has  been 
fitted  with  the  call  wire,  wishes  to  communicate  with  a  subscriber 
on  Lime  Street  exchange,  in  the  City,  he  presses  his  call-wire 
key  and  gives  the  listening  operator  the  number  of  the  sub- 
scriber he  requires.  The  operator  has  then  to  do  one  of  two 
things;  she  has  either  to  cut  herself  off  from  the  local  call 
wire,  in  which  case  the  main  feature  of  the  call  wire,  viz.,  con- 
tinuous listening,  is  sacrificed;  or  to  connect  her  telephone,  as  well 
as  the  call  wire  with  its  oO  subscribers,  on  to  a  call  wire  to  the 
City,  Other  operators  in  the  same  exchange  may  have  been 
asked  by  their  subscribers  for  subscribers  in  the  City,  anil  may 
also  have  connected  their  call  wires  to  the  same  City  wire.  In 
the  event  of  a  connection  having  to  lie  made  through  two  or  three 
exchanges  this  trouble  would  be  increased,  and  it  would  often  be 
found  that  operating  would  be  rendered  impossible,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  subscribers  connected  together  all  clamouring 
for  their  instructions  to  be  taken  first.  The  effect,  would  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  crowd  of  people  attempting  to  rush 
out  of  ft  public  building,  on  an  alarm  of  tire,  through  a  doorway 
too  small  to  accommodate  them  ;  they  simply  get  jammed  in  the 
doorway,  with  the  unhappy  result  that  they  perish  in  the  attempt. 
In  the  same  way  the  subscriber  at  King's  Cross  might  stand  :»t 
his  instrument  and  perish  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  through 
to  the  subscriber  in  the  City.     With  this  explanation  it  will,  I  am 
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sure,  be  apparent  to  everyone  who  thoroughly  studies  the  matter  Mr.siocii 
how  it  is  that  the  call  wire  may  be  successful  at  one  centre  where 
all,   or   nearly   all,   the   subscribers'   lines   are   grouped    in   one 
exchange,   and    be   a   complete   failure    if    introduced    into   an 
exchange  system  like  that  of  London. 

All  things  being  considered,  we  find  that  the  call  wire  gives 
more  satisfaction  than  the  indicator  system,  and  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  regretted  that  it  cannot  be  introduced  under  all  circumstances. 
W«  had  the  indicator  system  with  multiple  boards  at  work  for 
many  years  at  Glasgow,  and  we  changed  to  the  call-wire  system. 
Nine  months  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  the 
subscribers  were  asked  whether  they  preferred  the  call-wire  or 
the  indicator  system  previously  in  use,  with  the  result  that  95  per 
cent,  of  the  subscribers  were  in  favour  of  the  new  system ;  and  it 
was  this  result  that  decided  the  question  in  favour  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Manchester. 

The  call  wire  has  been  in  use  almost  since  the  introduction  of 
telephone  exchanges,  and  here  again  1  find  that  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  a  very  early  date  saw  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  with  both  the  rnake-and-break 
and  the  branching  system.  It  is  the.  latter  system  which  is  being 
introduced  at  Manchester. 

It  so  happens  that  at  Manchester  90  per  cent,  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  their  lines  terminating  in  the  central  exchange,  and, 
consequently,  it  is  a  highly  suitable  place  for  the  introduction  of 
the  call-wire  system.  We  are  now  installing  it  there  in  connection 
with  a  new  exchange  which  is  being  fitted  with  flat  boards, 

The  Manchester  board  is  illustrated  in  the  drawing  Fig.  8. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  differs  somewhat  in  detail  from  that  with 
self-restoring  indicators  which  has  been  already  described.  The 
board  will  accommodate  7,200  subscribers'  lines,  and  is  now  being 
fitted  complete  for  4,800,  with  the  necessary  trunk  and  junction 
wires  in  addition.  The  design  of  the  framework  has  been  ho 
modified  as  to  allow  the  operators  to  get  nearer  to  the  line  jacks, 
which  gives  greater  facilities  for  operating. 

I  may  now  refer  to  a  few  load  curves  I  have  prepared  showing 
the  number  of  calls  passing  through  our  busiest   exchanges.     At 
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Fio.  6.  —  Manchester 
Board. 
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the  top  of  these  We   find  Liverpool,  where  the  average  number  Mr  • 
of  calls  per  subscriber  per  day  amounts  to  L8'6.   The  pressure  of 
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AM                     PM 

Klu.   9. — Durrani  •.lutein.' 

Originating  I  'rill-. 
Uoper  Curve :  Liverpool. 


fr'io,  10, — Curve  tbowing 
Calls  nt  Mmirheater  Central 
Knhttge  fur  one  day. 


the  work  will,  however,  be  better  understood  by  noticing  thai  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day  the  number  of  calls  is  very  high.  For 
instance,  between  4  p.m.  and  5  p.m.  the  average  is  11,050.  I 
believe  this  is  a  higher  average  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  exchange  in  this  or  any  other  country  in  an  exchange  of 
this  size. 

An  important  part  of  an  exchange  system  in  a  place  like 
London  is  the  proper  arrangement  and  working  of  the  junction 
wires  between  the  different  exchanges.  I  have  found  that  the 
way  to  arrange  these  is  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  direct 
uireg,  a  central  junct ion-wire  exchange,  between  which  and  61 
other  exchange  two  or  more  wirts  are  provided.     It  will  he  readily 
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Mr.  Sinclair  understood  that  in  a  system  like  that  of  London,  where  there  are 
37  exchanges,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  rim  from  each  new 
exchange  opened  in  the  suburbs  direct  wires  to  all  the.  others. 
Therefore  the  central  junction  exchange  becomes  a  necessity. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  a  central  exchange  must 
introduce  extra  operating,  and  consequent  delay,  into  the  service  j 
and,  therefore,  where  we  haw  as  many  as  60  or  7(1  messages  per 
day  between  any  two  exchanges,  we  provide  two  direct  junction 
wires.  Beyond  this,  as  additional  junction  wire  is  provided  for 
each  40  messages  per  day.  Taking  the  average  duration  of  each 
call  as  three  minutes,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that,  to  meet  the 
maximum  pressure  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  day,  so  many 
junction  wires  have  to  be  provided  that  the  average  time  each  is 
in  use  amounts  to  only  two  hours  out  of  the  S4> 

The _  The  President  :  Gent  lernen, — It  is  now  my  very  agreeable  duty 

president.  . 

to  propose  that  our  best  thanks  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Sinclair  for 
bis  very  interesting  paper.  We  seldom  have  papers  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  telephone,  and   I  wish  we  had  more.     It  is 

particularly  gratify ing  when  we  do  have  one  that  it  should  be 
by  a  man  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  ability,  and  one  who  holds  such  an 
eminently  responsible  position  with  regard  to  the  telephone 
business  in  this  country.  After  the  applause  with  which  you 
received  Mr.  Sinclair's  paper,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
put  to  you  the  motion  I  have  made  ;  but.  as  a  matter  of  form,  I 
move  that  our  best  thanks  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Sinclair  for  the 
very  able  and  interesting  paper  read  by  him  this  evening. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  I'hesident  :  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  time  for  even  one 
speaker  this  evening,  so  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  adjourn  the 
discussion  until  our  next  meeting. 

The  Phkmhent  announced  that  the  scrutineers  reported  the 
following  candidates  to  have  been  duly  elected  : — 

Members : 
Thoniaa  Topliatn  Hardaker.  |     K.  W.  Weightman. 
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Gabriel  Andreoli. 
Captain  Mossom  Archibald 

Boyd,  E.E. 
Ernest  James  Cochrane. 
Philip  Henry  Dawe. 


Associates : 

Leon  (raster. 

Harold  Hastings. 

Samuel  Thomas  Pemberton. 

Edward  Gould  Tillyer. 

William  Robt.ClapcottWakley. 


Students : 

John    Arthur    Hotham       j    H.  F.  Hesse. 

Clifford.  |    Reginald  Wilson  Gauntlett. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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F.  KOBTBB—TEIK  IL8CTBIC  EXDOSMOSE  OF  TANNIC  ACID 
SOLUTIONS  THROUGH  HIDE  DIAPHRAGMS. 

(ti'ifilemui,i,i  *rn<rfir.  V*L  .".:.  .V-  2.  a  ;i97.) 

The  author  measured  the  nmoant  of  tannic  acid  solution  which  was  forced 
through  hide  by  an  electric  current,  the  hide  being  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
U  found  in  the  tannery.  The  tannic  acid  solutions  naed  Here  0"3-0-5  percent. 
solutions  of  quebracho  extract  iu  clean  water. 

A  piece  of  uubaired  cow-hide  wai  freed  from  lime  by  mean*  of  cresolinic  acid. 
and  pressed  between  two  horizontal  glass  plates  baring  central  apertures  of  Va  tin. 
diameter,  the  hair  or  grain  aide  of  the  hide  being  uppermost.  The  glass  plates 
were  cemented  together  at  the  edge*  by  mean*  of  sealing  wax-  On  the  upper 
glass  plate  was  cemented  a  glata  bell  of  2-5  cm.  diameter,  in  the  neck  of  which 
a  capillary  tube  of  1-IH  mm.  diameter  was  mounted  by  means  of  a  cork,  a 
millimetre  scale  being  arranged  against  the  capillary  tube.  The  lower  square 
glass  plate  rested  on  two  glass  strips  in  a  Hal  glass  tray,  which,  with  the  hell, 
was  filled  with  a  04  per  cent,  solution  of  tannic  acid,  all  air  babbles  beneath  liic 
hide  nod  in  the  bell  being  carefully  removed.  The  electrodes  consisted  of  two 
platinum  plates  in  the  tray  and  in  the  bell,  the  platinum  wire  of  the  electrode 
being  (um«1  into  the  wall  of  the  bell. 

The  current  from  20-80  accumulators  of  84S  volts  E.M.F.,  arranged  iu  series, 
passed  through  a  reversing  switch  and  mirror  galvanometer  (1  wale-division  = 
utjOOlll  ampere),  through  one  electrode,  the  tannic  acid  solution,  and  through 
the  bide  exposed  between  the  apertures  in  the  glass  plates  to  the  other  electrode. 
When  the  current  was  not  passing,  the  position  of  the  meniscus:  in  the  capillary  tube 
ililv  vary.  When  the  circuit  was  closed,  the  tannic  netil  solution  was 
forced  from  the  positive  electrode  through  the  hide  to  the  negative  electrode,  and 
the  time  measured  which  the  meniscus,  in  the  capillary  tube  of  the  bell,  took  to 
rise  or  fall  10  mm. 

Since  the  capillary  tube  had  a  cross-sectional  urea  of  0*855  tq.  mm., the  current 
had  consequently  transferred  O'OOSoS  grammes  of  fluid  through  a  circular  area  ■  if 
1  -5  cm,  diameter  (or  1'707  sq.  cm.)  of  the  hide  in  ;  second*. 

The  experiments  showed  that  a  was  approximately  inversely  proportional  to 
the  electro-motive  force,  E,  of  the  battery.  It  was  found  to  be  almost  immaterial 
whether  the  current  insert  upwards  or  downwards  through  the  hide. 

If  P  be  the  t|unntity  of  the  fluid  forced  through  O  sq.  cm.  of  the  hide  by  an 
E,  MF.  of  E  volts  in  :  seconds,  we  have 

P  f  -  C  .  E  .  O  .  :. 

The  experiments  with  a  0-2  per  cent,  solution  of  tannic  acid  are  given  in  the 
following  table  ;  E  being  the  E.M.F.  of  the  accumulators  in  volts,  ?  the  time  iu 
which  the  meniscus  in  the  capillary  tuba  rose  or  fell  10  mm.,  C  the  quantity  in 
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grammes  of  fluid  forced  through  1  sq,  cm.  of  the  surface  of  the  hide  in  I  sec  mil  by 
an  E.M.F.  of  I  volt,  J  the  current  iu  amperes,  and  W  the  resistance  expressed 
in  ohms  of  the  circuit  or  of  the  piece  of  hide : — 


E. 

*• 

0  »  Ml". 

4.                  W  x  1©». 

1*0 

185 

90 

45 

13-60 
17-30 

2G-16 
51-85 

Mean     ... 

2-008 
S  n;,<; 
2074 

0-00750 

0-00012 
0-00367 
0-OCi-J:'- 

28S1 

22-07 
24-52 
20-23 

2-049 

Mean     „ 

22-llC 

For  a  0'2  per  cent,  tannic  acid  solution  the  quantity  of  liquid  forced  throogh 
1  sq.  cm.  surface  of  the  hide  in  one  second  by  means  of  an  K.M.F.  of  1  volt  is 
C  =  0-000002048  grammes. 

The  resistance  of  the  piece  of  hide  of  1-707  B'j.  cm,  surface  is  ahout  22.000 
ohms;  fur  a  similar  piece  of  1  si(.  m.  area,  1,283  ohms.  An  E.M.V.  of  100  vull- 
would  therefore  force  7  377  kilogrnmmes  of  tan  liipior  in  an  hour  through  1  sq.  m, 
area  of  similar  hiilc. 

The  current-strength  increased  rapidly  on  clewing  the  circuit,  until  a  maximum 
had  been  reached  after  0'2-ft  miatites.  Then  the  current  hognn  to  gradually 
Ji'i-n-ttse,  to  ngnia  increase  on  reversing  the  current.  The  maximum  current  wa* 
reached  sooner,  accordingly  as  the  intervals  between  the  reversals  were  made 
slmrter.  Since  the  strength  of  tin-  l  urreiit  increased  to  a  maximum  after  the 
reversal,  and  then  decreased  again,  the  rciliuiiun  of  the  strength  of  the  current 
ion  Id  not  have  been  caused  by  internal  polarisation  of  the  porous  hide,  but  rather 
by  an  alteration  in  the  electrical  resistant.  The  increase  of  resistance  appear-.  t« 
l><- attributable  to  a  closing  of  the  pores  of  the  hide,  simo  the  ainount  of  liquid 
pnaaed  through  det  reused  i»  the  resistance  increased. 

As  au  example  of  this  variation  of  resistance,  the  following  are  given  as 
the  results  obtained  with  a  0'3  per  ceut,  tannic  acid  solution  and  180  volt«  KM  1".  : 
the  arrows  showing  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  hide,  and  *  the  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  needle  in  scale-divisions: 
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Summary. 

1.  0'2,  0*3,  and  05  per  ccut.  solutions  of  tannic  acid  wore  only  slightly  forced 
through  the  hide  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  but  were  carried  through  in  Mb. 
siilerable  quantity  by  the  electric  current.  The  liquid  was  moved  in  the  *atne 
direction  as  the  eurrent. 

2.  The  effect  in  the  first  minute  is  proportional  to  the  E.M.F,  applied,  but  is 
not  proportional  to  the  current-strength. 

3.  The  quantity  of  liquid  transferred  and  the  current-strength  decrease  after 
the  current  has  llMUl  for  0*2-8  minutes  in  the  same  direction, 

4.  On  reversal,  the  current  increases  to  u  maxinmtn  in  (V2-8  minutes,  and 
then  decreases  again. 

5.  In  iirc  I  or  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  tan  liquor  in  the  pores  of  the 
hide  by  the  electric  current,  the  current  should  be  reversed  at  short  intervals — say 
every  minute, 


SIEMENS  and  HALSKE-NoTE   ON  THE   PRODUCTION  OF 
RC-NTGEN  RAYS. 

(Eleicirotec/mhc/it  ZeiUc&rifl,   Vol.  17,  No.  7,  p.  105. ) 

This  rcsearrh  was  made  with  the  object  of  discovering  whether  more  advan- 
tageous mean?'  could  he  fouuil  for  operating  Crookc*  tubes  than  the  usual 
Rhnmkorff  coil,  so  as  to  prevent  the  frequent,  failure  of  the  tubes  due  to  irregular 
action  of  the  interrupter,  and  to  enable  a  number  of  tuhes  to  lie  worked 
simultaneously. 

It  was  found  that  the  apparatus  in  use  by  Messrs.  Siemens  &.  Halske  for 
working  thoir  well-known  ■■  o/.one  tubes "  (see  Eitk.  Ttnh.  Zeit.,  181H,  p.  342)  was 
very  suitable-,  the  special  features  of  this  apparatus  being  the  employment  of 
comparatively  low  potential  differences  (about  10,000  volts),  and  rapid  and  regular 
alternations  of  the  current  in  the  primary  circuit. 

Through  the  primary  circuit  of  this  apparatus  was  passed  either  an  interrupted 
unidirectional  current,  by  using  a  rotary  interruptor,  or  an  alternating  current  of 
as  high  a  frequency  as  possible. 

By  these  two  means — pref  crahly  the  first  mentioned — a  continuons  phosphor- 
escence was  produced  in  the  glass  wall  of  the  tube,  and  the  well-known 
photographic  effects  obtained  thereby,  although  the  character  of  the  light  was 
different  to  that  produced  by  the  means  usually  employed.  Moreover,  several 
tubes  could  be  worked  simultaneously  even  by  the  smallest  apparatus.  The  lime  of 
exposure  of  the  photographic  plates,  when  using  a  single  tube,  did  not  appear  to 
be  materially  shorter  than  with  the  ordinary  apparatus.  The  bursting  of  the  tubes 
is,  however,  almost  entirely  prevented. 

Similar  -results  to  those  obtained  with  Crookes  tubes  were  also  produced  with 
ordinary  incandescent  lamps  in  which  one  pole  of  the  generator  woe  connected  to 
the  carbon  filament,  and  the  other  pole  to  a  piece  of  tin-foil  arranged  opposite 
thereto  on  the  outside  of  the  gin -s. 
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H     ABRAHAM    and    J.   LBMOINE     ON    Till:    MEASUREMENT   OF 
VERY  Ilicil  POTENTIAI  DIFFERENCES. 

(Journal  A  Rlyjievt,  3  Sir,,  4T  )i.  466-471 :   BriMitH  r,   ]'.</.  '.1i,  .Vn.  :',,>.  i:srt.) 

In  order  lo  maintain  a  constant  potential  for  testing  the  sensibility  of  U 
electrometer,  (he  authors  used  the  follow ing  arrangement ; — The  electrical  machine 
was  maintained  in  rotation  ;it  nn  uniform  velocity  by  means  of  a  email  electro-motor 
producing  a  permanent  discharge  between  the  poles,  which  were  provided  with  balls. 
One  pule  was  connected  to  earth,  and  the  other  to  the  inner  coating  of  a  jar  by 
means  of  a  conductor  insulated  with  paraffin,  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar  being 
connected  to  earth.  The  inner  coating  of  the  jar  theu  showed  a  very  nearly 
constant  potential,  which  only  varied  between  19,970  c  and  19.IIW  c  during  an 
experiment  lasting  CI.7)  miu.  The  regulation  is  simple,  and  enables  potential 
differences  btstween  *),000  and  50,000  volts  to  he  accurately  measured. 

The  absolute  electrometer  was  of  a  si  tailor  pattern  to  Lord  Kelvin's,  The  arms 
of  the  beam  are  short  (fi  cm.),  their  motion  being  limited  by  ■toot,  The  beam  is 
mounted  Oil  a  rij^id  brass  plate,  supported  on  the  baseplate  of  the  apparatus  bv  four 
metal  colnmns,  UtJ  cm.  high.  The  brass  plate  has  a  larj^e  circular  opening  thruui;h 
which  the  attracted  disc  can  more.  The  edge  of  the  opening  is  provided  with  three 
screws  which  carry  the  guard-ring,  and  enable  it  to  he  accurately  adjusted,  The 
movable  disc,  which  was  made  of  aluminium,  was  held  accurately  in  the  centre  of 
the  guard-ring  by  means  of  three  line  horizontal  threads.  The  movable  disc  Ib 
rigidly  secured  to  the  end  of  one  arm  of  the  Ijeam,  which  was  balanced  by  means  of 
a  counterweight  on  the  other  arm  of  the  beam.  The  diameter  of  the  movable  disc 
is  B  9S  cm. ;  it  wonld  be  attracted  by  an  infinitely  large  parallel  disc  ni  1  cm.  distance 
with  a.  force  of  5  p.  when  the  F.D.  was  10,000  volts.  The  base-plate  of  the 
apparatus,  the  column*,  the  hes.ni,  the  disc,  and  the  guard-ring  (diameter,  22  cm.) 
ore  connected  together,  and  to  the  «arth.  Beneath  the  attracted  disc  there  is  a 
horittontal  insulated  plate  (22  cm,  diameter),  which  was  connected  lo  the  bodies, 
whose  potentials  were  to  be  measured,  by  means  of  a  terminal  monnled  on  its 
vertical  stem.  The  vertical  distance  through  which  the  plate  is  moved  is  read  off 
on  a  scale  provided  with  a  vernier.  A  potential  difference  of  -10,000  volts  can  be 
measured  accurately  to  40  volt*.  The  authors  also  describe  a  simpler  construction 
of  the  apparatus.  Front  the  observations  recorded,  it  was  found  that  the  electro- 
meter could  be  used  as  an  absolute  instrument  so  long  u*  the  distance  between  the 
discs  did  not  exceed  half  the  breadth  of  the  gaard-ring. 


O.  MUX  •*— THERMO-ELECTRIC  GENERATOR, 

rttAm.  Zdtt&rtft,  9,  n-  ''-'.  122>  MM  J  BtiUitttr,  Vol.  20,  No.'J,/>.  Ui.j 

An  intermittent  heating  and  cooling  of  the  junctions  was  employed.     One  pole 

was  wanned  and  the  other  cooled  alternately.     For  (he  production  of  continuous, 

olternatiug,  and  polyphase  current-  the  author  uses  the  following  arrangements: — 

(1)  The  junctions  arc  rotated  in  front  of  stationary  beating  and  cooling  devices ; 

j    i lie  heatiug  and  cooling  device*  are  moved  In  front  of  the  junctions;  (3)  the 

heating  ami  BOolbig  devices,  it  well  as  the  thcnnn -electric  generators,  are  stationary, 
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Ik*  EXT.  *.  aot  re  all 

MmH  E.M.F.'.  ew^eall  r .      I*  i»h  < 

•  fcirb  iwmpwih  Co  «M  of  the  Qwie 
lavoof  S  ■  certaia  eagle  iWn  tb*  traataent  earrta*  »  the  < 
u>  -«Vrit*.  Tbe  aatawr  ha»  earihtaaad  by  »xpenaeat  that  tail  utariaVimi  of 
Mf  irfiht  KV.f.'t  dote  eot  ieaawe  tbe  MTr»*th  of  the  tiaparie:  i|  «  »1». 
tat—tirta!  -aether  la*  opfoaife  iadeted  E.M.F/*  rnaaaifti  nraaHaaeoaaty.  or 
whether  ooe,  by  rowxi  of  Foacaalt  enrreata.  U  nosed  to  leg  appreciably  behind 
•  her.  Moreover,  the  eatbor  •bow*  that  Ibe  ancle  moved  through  by  the  neeiiio 
letwero  the  Iwo  transient  mrrent*  i<  as  infinitely  small  qeantily  i-t  th*  Gist  order 
la  filiation  to  tb*  ob—  ne«l  amplitude,  and  thai  thie  amptHadc  ateaMires  thr 
rfiaWcace  of  the  tranaient  current*  to  an  infinitely  email  •joantity  of  the  tecond 


AXOV  M    TRANSMISSION  <>F    POWER  IX  THE  >11M> 

i  HI.  bUAISEBGKS  UEKGWERKS-CXIOX.  CARIXTHI.v. 

it,  t'ot.  i7:  .v>,  i,  /..  in.) 

Thai    Imlellaiion    *M    BttXteg1    <>at    by  Mewr».   Gen*  4.    Co.,  of   Butin  1'et.Ili. 

IVwer  «a>  taken  ffotn  the  X"ttch,  »  itream  capable  of  farnishinc  700  Hirer  jn  t 

I      Although  the   baildlngi  ami   mawnry  are  i-onitructed  with  a  vie"  m 

.,•.-   the    whole  o(    (lib    [mwer,  the  machinery  at  ptcaenl  installed  i*  <ml> 

.. I  -,!.!<•  nl  ililialng  DM  naif.     Tlie  tnrhine  if  of  ilin  Girerd  type  nitli  horizontal 

capable  oi  do*«topia(  See  H.r.,  at  a  apee)  of  17Q  revolntloni  par  Minute. 

«  it  I,  MO  litTM  "t  wataf  \xr  avcnnrl,  unit  an  effective  fall  of  8<i  metre*.    The  tar-bine 
nlxti'.l    by  tuiiul  ninl  by  mi  nutotnntie  hydraulic  regulator,  whereby  the  ■ 

Blately  maintained  at  a  constant  value.     The  generator  is  an  unipolar 

polypnea!  thine  (Genu  nyiitcm),  capable  of  giving  (00.000  aatai  it  OjOM  mlla, 

v.  Inn    i ur f  al   17 w.linioni.   jier   niirintc.     This  machine,  together  with    c- 

.,   i     roll  pled   ilimth    in  ttie   Itirtiine  ehuft  by  nn'nns  nf  a  Irntlier  coiipliiie. 

The iwltchra,  n  I  iice».  an<l  mensorlnj!  inatr' ut-  are  mounted  m  a 

imirlilc-  nrltcb  li'iiini  ill  llie  i-'-tilTiil  Btnrimi.     Tlie  primary  eiirr"nt  m  S,OO0  vnli,  ft 
through   '""  wllai  i  mm. dlatneter  to  four  anb-«at ions,  a]   the  roomie-  of 
i        i  ••■!,   Friedrleb,  and   Rnilolf  ihaftn:  rheas  *nhntation»  I 
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provided  with  switch- boards,  so  that  high-tension  conductois  arc  not  used  In  any  tif 
the  shafts  And  pillories.  The  seconilary  conductors  consist  throughout  of  insulated 
conductor*,  the  conductors  in  the  shafts  being  triple  concentric  armoured  copper 
cabins.  The  transformers  transform  the  primary  current  down  to  200  volts,  those 
at  the  Bellegarde  and  Kiistel  shafts  having  a  capacity  of  50  kilowatts  each,  that 
at  the  Friedrich  shaft  !l_'0  kilowatts,  and  the  one  nl  the  Rudolf  shaft  15  kilowatts, 
The  secondary  current  is  distributed  as  follow.   — 

1.  In  the  Bellegarde  shaft,  two  polyphase  uioiois  driving  a  winding  engine 
for  a  load  of  600  kilos,  and  1  metre  velocity,  and  also  a  pump  throwing  GOO 
litres  per  minute  at  CO  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  lift  of  70  metres. 

2.  Iti  the  Kostel  shaft,  two  polyphase  motors  for  driving  ti  winding  engine 
similar  to  tin*  above,  and  ulso  a  pump  throning  1,000  litres  per  ininntc  n  GO 
revolution*  per  minute,  with  a  lift  of  70  metres. 

3.  In  the  Friedrich  shaft,  a  polyphase  motor  of  1U0  H.P.  nt  J00  revolutions 
per  minute,  for  driving  a  horizontal  mine  pump  having  a  maximum  duty  of  b\O0O 
litres  per  minute,  with  a  lift  of  ili  metres  ;  this  pump  is  mi  nrranged  that  its  output 
may  be  easily  reduced  to  8,000  litres  per  minute. 

4.  In  the  Rudolf  shaft,  a  polyphase  motor  for  directly  driving  the  direct 
current  machine  which  was  installed  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Gnu/,  with  the 
I'lc'tric  railway. 

Special  resistances  nre  provided  for  starting  the  motors.  The  lighting  of  the 
-ul«  stations,  the  galleries,  and  the  shafts  is  effected  directly  from  the  secondary 
mains,  whilst  n  special  transformer  station  is  provided  for  lighting  the  offices  and 
other  buildings  connected  with  the  management.  The  whole  of  the  install 
will  be  in  operation  by  the  autumn  of  this  year  ;  the  turbines,  as  well  as  the  dynamo, 
motors,  pumps,  and  winding  en";iii>,-f  (icing  manufactured  by  Messrs,  Gams  &  Co, 

It  maybe  mentioned  that  tin;  greatest  distance  to  which  the  currynt  is  supplied 
— riss,,  between  the  central  station  ami  the  Friedrich  shaft — is  about  !>  kilometres. 
To  this  distance  one-half  of  the  entire  output  will  sometimes  be  supplied.  In  one 
part  of  the  route,  and  more  especially  in  a  long,  narrow  street,  the  high-tension 
circuit  nxetl  the  overhead  low  tension  circuits  of  the  town  j  and  in  order  to  ensure 
that  thfae  circuits  shall  not  be  ufteeted  thereby,  the  Post  and  Telegraph  authorities 
have  caused  the  telegraph,  line*  to  he  diverted  at  the  cost  of  the  Bleibcrger 
Hergwerks- Union.  At  first,  however,  the  telegraph  lines  are  U>  remain  II  titu  for 
a  short  time,  to  afford  opportunity  for  experience  being  obtained  as  to  bow  far,  and 
in  I  hut  way,  the  high-  and  low -tension  circuits  react  upon  oi.e  another. 


ANON.— I  m  THE  USE  OF  ACCUMULATOR*  WITH  THE  ALTERNATE- 

CUURKNT  Ml*  PLY  AT  ZURICH. 

{Elrktrottekmulf  Zriui-hii/l,    !'»/.  17,  No.  G,  p.  80.1 

The    night   loud   at   the   central   station    lighting   this   city    being   near   the 

maximum  output  of  the  station,  and  the  street  mains,  moreover,  Cot  being  adequate 

fur  dealing  with  much  heavier  currents  than  those  employed  at  the  time,  it  win 

ilei rid> -d,  when  current  was  rei|uired  for  a  large  new  music  hull,  to  light  the  same 
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by  means  of  direct  currents  from  accumulators.  These  accumulators  lire  charge)! 
during  the  day  hv  means  of  rectified  alternate  torrent*,  so  that,  in  addition  to 
relieving  the  night  load,  the  day  load  is  increased,  and  thus  much  more  favourable 
conditions  obtained  (or  the  economical  working  of  the  station.  The  consumption  of 
current  at  this  music  hall  (the  "  Neae  Tonhalle. ")  in  equivalent  to  2,i"kXi  lt:-C T. 
lamps. 

The  plant  is  installed  in  the  cellars  of  the  Neue  Tonhalle  and  comprises  a 
battery  of  actum  ulaton,  two  current-rectifiers,  the  switches  und  measuring  arrange- 
ment*. Moreover,  in  view  of  the  novelty  of  the  arrangement,  nn  alternate-  lo 
continuous-current  transformer  was  put  in  as  u  reserve. 

The  alternating  current  for  the  installation  was  taken  mainly  from  two  80- 
kilowatt  transformers,  transforming  down  from  2,ikxi  to  MW  volts,  mid  iirrunged  at 
about  100  metres  from  the  installation.  From  these  transformers  the  secondary 
alternate  current  passed  through  double-pole  switches  to  the  rings  of  the  rectifiers  ; 
between  the  rectifiers  anil  battery  and  the  distributing  network,  which  is  on  the  three- 
wire  system,  the  switches  utd  measuring  instruments  arc  huwfied  in  the  usual  way. 

Since  the  main  transformers  deliver  the  secondary  current  at  a  pressure  of 
ln.'i  vilr-,,  cnrrespuiMlitii;  In  [lit  pressure  in  Use,  hti-1  iri  order  (•  u(iii*e  a>  kvgl  I 
profjortion  of  the  available  current  us  possible,  two  additions!  transformers,  each 
of  16  kilowatts,  were  introduced  ;  these  transformers  supplied  their  secondary 
current  at  n  pressure  of  j.i  volts,  nnd  thus  gave  HJO  volts  when  in  scries  with  the 
main  transformara. 

In  order  to  enable  the  number  of  windings  of  these  additional  transformers  in 
circuit  to  be  gradually  increased  in  accordance  with  the  increase  In  the  back 
E.M.F,  of  the  accumulators  during  charging,  these  transformers  are  provided  with 
10  terminals  connected  to  a  suitable  switch.  This  switch  Is  made  exactly  the  nan 
as  an  accumulator  switch,  so  that  the  sections  of  the  transformer  cannot  be  short- 
circuited  while  the  switch  lever  is  being  moved  from  one  contort  to  another.  Each 
section  of  the  transformer  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  pressure  of  about  j  volts. 
By  the  use  of  this  arrangement  the  regulation  of  the  rectifiers  is  \ery  much 
facilitated  during  charging,  since  the  position  of  the  brushes  scarcely  ueetts  adjust- 
ment. The  double-pole  switches  between  the  transformers  and  the  rectifiers 
enable  the  direction  of  the  current  to  be  reversed  if  necessary.  The  rectifier? 
consist  oi  two-part  commutators  with  collecting  rinjis  for  the  reception  and  broad 
bars  for  the  delivery  of  the  current,  and  a  small  synchronous  motor  which  sets  the 
commutator  in  motion,  Iu  the  Zurich  insinuation,  the  motors  for  the  rectifiers 
were  1  Ii.l'.  each,  supplied  with  current  at  66  roltl  from  two  special  small 
I -kilowatt  transformers.  For  starting  the  synchronous  motors,  small  continnotts- 
rnrrvnt  motors  are  employed,  connected  to  the  buttery.  When  the  rectifiers  are  set 
in  motion,  water-resist-mces  are  introduced  into  the  <  nntiuuous-current  circuit,  ihe-e 
resistances  being  ultimately  ihort- circuited.  The  cut-outs  for  protecting  the  system 
against  reversal  of  the  current  are  polarised  eo  as  to  provide  for  rapid  and  reliable 
operation,  their  electro-niagncts,  iu  nddition  to  the  main  current  coil,  having  i 
second  weaker  coil  which  receives  current  from  the  battery  through  a  resintanre 
and  polarises  the  core  in  the  Mime  direction  as  the  charging  enrreu 
reversal  of  the  main  current  lake  place,  the  twoeoila  Oppose  one  another,  and  the 
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automatic  cut-out  interrupts  the  current.     By  menus  of  ■  suitable  switch  either 

if  cm  charge  either  half  of  the  battery.     The  accu initiator  switch  is  provided 

with  an  automatic  device  for  maintaining  a  constant  pressure.     The  battery   of 

>  '  niiinliit'irs,   made  by  the  Soek-t.-   Suisse  pour  lu  Comtruction   d'AccumulatOrs 

Elei'triques.  Marly- le-Grand,  consists  of   118  cells  of  the  Pollak  type,   S  44,  and 

rapacity  at   2   x   105  volta,  of  1,."i2S  ampere -hoars,  with  a  four-hour 

discharge  at  3,S'2  amperes,  a  maximum  discharge  current  of  *72  am  pares,  and  a 

maximum  charging  current  of  ;i3ij  amperes. 

The  current-rectifiers  were  each  constructed  to  deal  with  currents  of  240 
amperes  at  110-160  volts.  On  each  collecting  ring  rest  four  brushes ;  the  current 
is  taken  from  the  rectifier  by  means  of  four  rows  of  brushes,  of  which  each 
alternate  pair  are  connected  together,  and  are  adjustable  relatively  to  one  anoiher 
by  means  of  a  hind-wheel.  A  seuoud  hand-wheel  permits  the  whole  system  of 
brmhei  being  adjusted  around  the  axis  as  usual. 

Each  rectifier  is  mounted  on  a  simple  wood  huge,  to  whii h  i-  aJsO  secured  a 
"mall  switch-hoard  for  the  reversing  switch  and  accessories.  Beneath  the  stand  is 
arranged  the  small  continuous-current  motor  for  starting,  and  the  liquid  resistance. 
The  latter  is  an  iron  vessel,  with  an  iron  cover  insulated  therefrom  and  turning 
about  a  hinge,  its  rotation  being  effected  by  a  hand-wheel  through  worm  gearing; 
when  switching  in,  >ec tor-shaped  iron  plates  secured  to  the  cover,  and  arranged  to 
move  between  plates  secured  to  the  boitom  of  the  vessel,  dip  into  the  liquid.  These 
MCMr-ahaped  plates  are  at  first  only  immersed  at  their  ends,  so  that  the  resistance 
is  gradually  reduced  j  as  soon,  however,  as  the  cover  comes  down  on  to  the  vessel, 
two  contacts  piece-:  on  the  vessel  and  cover  engage  with  one  another  and  shnrt- 
eircnit  the  resistance. 

The  method  of  working  with  the  rectifiers  is  as  follows: — The  synchronous 
motor  is  set  in  motion  in  the  proper  direction  by  means  of  its  driving  motor,  and  is 
then  switched  in,  when  the  driving  motor  is  stopped  and  the  brushed  applied  to  the 
rectifier.  The  charging  I  ver  of  the  section  of  the  battery  to  be  charged  and  the 
auromatic  cut-out  are  then  switched  in,  and  the  double-pole  switch  supplying  the 
alternating  current  to  the  rectifier  brought  into  its  "on"  position.  Before  the 
circuit  CM  he  completed  (which  is  doue  first  through  a  resistance)  it  is  necessary  to 
re  that  the  similar  ]n>les  of  the  rectifier  and  of  the  buttery  are  opposite  one 
er.  For  this  purpose  two  incandescent  lamps  in  series  are  put  in  shunt  with 
the  resistance  through  Which  the  circuit  will  be  first  completed,  this  heing  done  by 
means  of  a  key;  if  they  incandesce  strongly  when  -wilehc.l  in,  then  uulike 
poles  are  connected,  and  the  reversing  switch  must  be  brought  into  its  other 
position.  After  thi-.  the  obn ■nit  is  completed  through  the  switching-in  resistance, 
which  is  gradually  reduced  mul  finally  short -circuited,  after  which  the  brashes  of 
the  rectifier  are  adjusted  to  their  most  sparklc&s  positions  by  means  of  the  hand- 
wheels.  As  the  charging  progresses  the  E.M.F.  of  the  rectified  current  is  gradually 
increased  as  required  by  putting  ints  circuit  additional  windings  in  the  supplemen- 
tary transformers. 

The  reserve  alternate-  to  enutiuunus.current  transformer  wus  made   by  the 
Muse  bine  n  fah  rik  Oerlikon.       It  eouststs  of  an  altenmlc -current  motor  operated  by 
primary  current   ut   -\UGO  VolU,  and  takes  80  amperes  when  running  at 


altern 

ensnn 
anoth 
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revolution* per  minute ;  ami  11  shunt  dynamo  coupled  direclh  iliereto,  whichsiir.]-ji«.-- 
170  amperes,  n!  IM  to  UW  volts,  ut  each  of  its  two  coll" 

Tin:  iiMHaltntioo  MB  carried  out  under  the  supervision  o(  Herr  Wagner, 
engineer,  end  Herr  Bitchier,  assistant  engineer,  to  (be  electricity  supply  statiou  of 
Ibe  city  of  Zurich.  In  the  July  and  August  of  1S9.">, 


M.  BLAUBAIK—  UN'  THE  ENERGY  DISSIPATED   BY 

MAtiNETlSATIuN. 
(•„,,..      Rtmhs,  Vti.  128,  N  ,  6,  r.  >.,■„„,,,, r.  2Jo.) 

The  object  of  these  a  qaarinenta  was  to  ascertain  how  the  loss  of  energy  4m  10 
rnjwottbMloa  nuied  «i:h  tL-  lr.-qiiciuy  oi  tin-  Held  unployfcd- 

Tbe  amount  of  heat  generated  was  measured  by  means  of  a  calorimeter, 
consisting  of  a  glass  vessel  containing  the  iron  under  magnetisation,  submerged  in 
ill L-u [ml  ;  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  being  measured  by  means  of  a  capillary 
tubc.  This  calorimeter  was  placed  within  u  loug  solenoid,  producing  a  uniform 
magnetic  Hold.  This  coil  una  excited  vtih  an  alternating  current,  unci  the  rise  in 
the  capillary  tube  was  noted,  all  can  being  taken  tu  protect  the  calorimeter 
against  external  variations  of  temperature.  The  heat  generated  in  I Ijl-  iron  It  due 
(1)  to  losses  by  magnetisation;  (2)  to  eddy-current  losses.  The  latter  can  be 
made  practically  negligible  by  using  sufficiently  thin  laminations. 

This  tulorimetric  method,  although  very  accurate  end  sensitive,  require-  two 
corrections  to  be  made— {D  For  externul  variations  of  temperature  ;  ('.?)  for  losses 
due  to  radiation.  The  first  i-  got  over  by  making  the  surrounding  atmospheric 
temperature  M  constant  as  possible.  In  the  second  case  it  is  found  that  the  curve 
representing  tin-  variation  of  Level  in  the  capillary  tube  as  a  function  of  the  tiui.  , 
is  n  straight  line  within  certain  limit-,  beyond  which  the  curie  starts  bending 
owing  to  louses  of  heat  by  radiation.  It  is  between  the  above  limits  that  the 
experiments  are  made. 

The  results  of  these  observations  show  that  the  qtiimtin  ol  In  ut  ui-.-ip.iicd  r  r 
a  given  time,  diminishes  with  an  increase  of  frequency,  the  rate  of  diminution 
becoming  smaller.  The  author  also  made  experiments  with  a  clipper  cylinder,  and 
found  that  [he  amount  of  heat  generated  hi  eddy -currents  per  period,  with  ■  given 
induction,  increased  about  proportionally  with  the  frequency. 

De  term  in  ut  ion1,   were  then   made    to  ascertain  whether  the   relative  dramas* 
observed  was  the  same  for  different  values  of  the  magnetising  field,  and  tor  litis 
purpose  corves  were  drawn  at  two  frequencies  (H2-6."i  and  4(i*o)  representii:. 
variations  in  the  dissipated  energy  as  a  function  of  the  strength  of  the  > 
measuring  corresponding  co-ordinates.  It  was  found  that  the  relative  doc  reap 
s.iisibly  independent  of  the  value  of  the  field. 


B'AItSOM'VAI.B.ndCaAIlBIN-TIiE  ACTIOS  of  uiGII-I-'HKijl  I,\t  V 

CUEBEST8  OS  BACTERIOLOGICAL  TOXINES. 

(fiemptm  BaadWs,   V*L  1*3,  Ar«.  ii,  Ftbruarf,  ,..  :M>.) 

The  authors  have  extended  their  work  on  lhlt subject   bj  investigations  on  the 
influence    of    electricity   on    the    toxines   secreted    by    micro-orgiinisTOs, 
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Smirnoff    nuil     Xrnger    hare    carried    mil    similar    researches    by    employing 
juous  currents.     Thi<  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  inevitably  producing 
chemical  notions. 

The  preliminary  experiments  made  with  continuous  currents,  induced 
current!!,  or  the  extra  current  from  a.  coil,  have  shown  that  the  modiflcntiou-i 
produced  in  the  trrrfW  were  not  in  proportion  with  the  quantity  of  electricity 
employed.  In  the  case  of  unidirectional  induced  currents  it  was  found  that  the 
passage  of  7  coulombs  produced  greater  effects  than  78  coulombs  from  a  con- 
tinuous current.  It  was  concluded  from  this  that  the  tnolecukr  disturbance 
produced  by  electrical  discharges  obtained  from  a  coil,  was  greater  than  the  effects 
due  to  electrolysis.  In  order  to  eliminate  nil  electrolytic  effect^  alternating  high- 
frequency  currents  ware  employed  ;  the  method  adopted  being  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  M.  D'ArsonvJ  in  I. Sit:! 

A  high-tension  transformer  and  two  condensers  are  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
solenoid  and  a  spark  gap.  The  high-tension  connections  are  made  by  means  of 
platointn  wires  connected  to  a  U  tube  containing  the  toxines.  The  tube  is 
immersed  in  ice  water  to  prevent  any  rise  of  temperature  of  the  liquid  due  to  the 
passage  of  the  current. 

The  frequency  obtained  it  a  function  of  the  conjugate  capacity  of  the  two 
condensers  and  of  the  self-induction  of  the  aoleuoid.  In  these  experiments  the 
frequencies  employed,  n«  calculated  from  Thomson's  formula,  would  amount  to 
•00  oscillations  per  second.  The  effective  strength  of  current  passed  through 
the  toxines  was  increased  by  means  of  a  special  galvanometer,  and  amounted  M 
about  0'7"i  ampere;  the  mean  current -density  being  about  880  milliampcres  per 
mil, i re  centimetre.  Experiments  mode  ou  diphtheric  and  pyocyanic  toxines  show 
that  the  current  lias  the  effect  of  decreasing  their  power.  The  authors  hope  thai 
these  results  may  lead  to  the  direct  treatment  of  infectious  diseases,  as  high- 
frequency  currents  have  no  injnrious  edect  on  the  human  system. 

It  was  found  that  the  pyocynnic  toxine  is  attenuated  by  high-frequency  currents 
in  the  tame  manner  as  that  observed  by  Lutfler.  The  effect  varies  according  to  the 
magnitude  and  duration  of  the  current.  In  these  experiments  the  effect  due  to  the 
toxines  was  red  need  to  about  one-half  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  authors 
■Kin  at  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  That  the  high  frequency  attenuates  bacteriological  toxines. 
'■i.  That  toxines  so  treated  increase  the  resistance  of  the  animals  into  which 
they  are  injected. 


C.  UltU  —  1SCKBASB  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POWER  OF 
KONTGEN  RAYS  BY  THE  USE  OF  PHOSPHORESCENT  SUL- 
PHATE OF  ZISC. 

(Corner*  Rnulut,  Vol,  122,  Ml.  «,  Fetiruary,  p.  SIS.) 
A   gel  at  i  no-bromide  photographic   plate   is   cut  in   halves,  and   one   half   is 
MMlOd  at  the  haek  with  a   layer  of   phosphorescent  sulphate  of  nine  about  5  M 
6   inn.  thick.      The  coated  half"  is  placed  in  a  slide    and  exposed  to   the  light 
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of  a  candle;  the  slide  is  drawn  out  in  step?,  tints  giving  the  plate  a  succession 
of  gradually  Increasing  exposures.     The  same  is  done  with  the  other  half  of  the 
piste,      After   development   and    fixing,  a  marked   difference   it   observed   b 
density  of  the  two. 

It  was  found  that  the  strip  of  greatest  density  on  the  nncoated  plate, 
corresponded  to  a  atrip  of  the  same  density  on  the  coated  plate  which  had 
received  one-seventh  of  the  time  of  exposure.  The  results  obtained  with  these 
rays  differ  widely.  If,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  series  of  ge  latino-bromide 
plates  coated  with  sulphate  of  zinc  be  exposed  to  the  Routgen  rajs,  it  is  found 
that  in  some  cases  the  presence  of  the  sulphate  has  made  no  difference. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  gelatino-bromide,  bat  the  glass, 
which  plays  the  part  of  absorbent  This  emphasises  the  difference  between  the 
Rontgen  and  ultra-violet  rays,  and  the  important  effect  of  glass  and  its  thickness 
In  such  experiments. 

If  an  objen  partly  painter)  over  with  phosphorescent  sulphate  of  *inc  be 
photographed,  (he  parts  which  have  thus  been  painted  over  will  appear 
transparent  in  the  negative. 

When  experimenting  in  this  manner  with   the   Rontgen  rays,  a  remarkable 

HUB  in  their  efficiency  was  noted  ;  and  it  was  found,  by  coating  bodies  which 
are  absorbent  to  these  rave  with  sulphate  of  me,  that  certain  objects  placed 
behind  them,  which  otherwise  would  lie  invisible,  became  visible  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate. 

The  sulphate  of  zinc  acts  as  a  supplementary  actinic  source,  and  transform- 
otherwise  inert  Rontgen  rays  into  photographic  rays.  It  is  probnhle  that  other 
sulphates  than  the  above  may  ptMHM  this  property,  but  stilphntf  of  zinc  has  the 
advantage  of  its-  unchangeable  nature. 


M,  MESLANS— INFLUENCE   OK  THE  CHEMICAL   NATURE   OF 
BODIES  ON  THEIR  TRANSPARENCE  TO  RONTGEN  SATS, 

it,  Vol,  189,  .Vo.  6,  Ftbrva  y,  p   807  i 

The  opacity  of  bodies  to  the  x  rays  it  dependent  on  their  chemical  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  on  their  density  and  thickuest. 

The  author  has  compared  various  metallic  substances,  their  acids,  and  the 
metallic  and  organic  aalts  they  are  capable  of  forming.  The  experiments  wcr<< 
made  chiefly  on  organic  substances  and  on  carbon.  These  are  found  to  he  very 
transparent  to  the  x  rays  so  long  as,  besides  carbon,  nothing  else  is  present  bnt  the 
gases  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  This  opacity  is,  however,  not  found  to  be 
uniform,  and  appears  to  depend  on  the  chemical  constitution.  The  photographs 
were  obtained  by  means  of  a  Crookes  tube  placed  at  'if!  cm.  from  the  plate, 
with  30 minutes'  exposure. 

The  diamond,  graphite,  anthracite,  sugar  carbon,  produce  a  faint  image,  about 
equal  in  tone  to  that  of  wood  or  paraffin  of  equal  thickness  ;  while  sulphur, 
selenium,  phosphorus,  or  iodine  produce  very  vigorous  images,  denoting  great 
opacity. 
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Orgauic  substances,  ether,  ncida,  and  nitrogenous  BiiUtiinces  arc  easily 
traversed  by  the  r  rays,  and  produce  u  scarcely  perceptible  image. 

But  (lie  introduction  of  such  elements  as  iodine,  chlorine,  fluorine, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  &«.,  has  the  affect  oi  producing  great  Opacity,  Iodoform  is 
very  opaque,  but  alkaloid-,  picric  acid,  fuechine,  aud  urea  are  very  transparent. 
Metallic  salts  are  very  opaijue,  and  are  found  to  vary  with  the  metal  and  with 
the  acid. 

The  above  facts  arc  confirmed  in  (lie  photographs  of  flesh  and  bones,  the  latter 
opaijue  on  account  of  their  mineral  constituents. 


E.  BRANLY     Till;  RESISTANCE  OF  THIN  METALLIC  FILMS. 
(Compter  Rendus,  Vol.  122,  No.  6,  February,  /,,  230.) 

The  author  refers  to  the  work  done  by  previous  investigators  on  the  increase 
of  conductivity  of  thin  sheets  of  tiu  under  the  influence  of  electric  discharges,  and 
his  own  investigations  in  1871  oil  the  increase  in  the  conductivity  of  thin  films  of 
gold,  silver,  nod  uJuoiininni.  Experiments  were  first  made  on  platinised  glass, 
which  showed  the  above  effect  of  decrease  of  resistance,  and  then  on  sheets  of  glass 
or  ebonite  covered  with  powdered  metals  or  with  more  or  less  compact  filings,  and 
also  with  filings  embedded  in  insulating  powder*.  These  various  arrangements! 
showed  miii'ki-d  variations  in  the  conductivity. 

The  same  effects  were  obtained  with  thin  metallic  films  as  with  disconiinnnu> 
conductors,  and  it  may  be  conceived  tint  the  electrical  discSiarge  has  the  effect  <>l 
filling  up  the  intprmolecular  spaces.  The  experiments  were  made  at  as  constant 
a  temperature  as  possible  by  means  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge.  The  films  employed 
were  <i  to  7  cm.  long  and  3  mm.  wide,  contact  being  made  at  the  ends  by  means  of 
strips.  It  is  found  that  a  decrease  of  resistance  is  only  observed  with  very  thin 
films.  The  phenomenon  is  produced  by  sparks  discharged  at  n  distance,  but  the 
greatest  effect  is  produced  by  connecting  a  weakly  charged  Eeyden  jar  direct  to  the 
sheet.  Aluminium  is  the  metal  which  shows  the  greatest  decrease  in  resistance. 
A  mechanical  shock  will  re-establish  the  original  resistance,  as  is  the  cose  with 
discontinuous  substances.  If  left  to  itself,  the  film  very  gradually  returns  to  its 
original  resistance,  but  often  not  completely  after  24  hours. 

The  aut bur  investigated  the  matter  further,  to  ascertain  whether  Ink  ■ppmjeol 
decrease  in  the  resistance  might  not  he  due  to  the  contact  resistance  of  the  two 
meuli,  consisting  of  the  film  and  the  terminal  plates — a  phenomena  which  was 
discovered  iind  published  Inst  year  by  the  anther,  A  sheet  of  gold,  aluminium,  or 
silver  was  placed  between  two  plates  of  hrass,  and  &•  current  from  a  Daniell  fell 
was  sent  through  these  contacts :  their  resistance  did  not  alter  with  time. 

In  the  above  experiments,  the  alteration  in  the  resistance  can  only  he  atti  I 
to  some  effect  in  the  film*  themselves.     Under  some  conditions,  such  as  the  com- 
bination  of   lead  and   aluminium,   the  contact   resistance   would  almost  entirely 
•li>:ippear  under  the  cffcci  of  the  discharge. and  that  would  be  the  more  important 
phenomenon  of  the  two. 
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A,  KODON-EXPEHIMENTs  ON  THE  RONTQKN  HAYS. 

i  (.'•implex  Ratlins,   Vol.  1L':'.  Ufa,  5,  February,  p.  'I'M.) 
Che  voltaic  nrc  in  air  dues  not  [illness  the  properties  of  the  Rontgcu  Wft  of 
traversing  opuipie  bodies. 

A  sensitive  photographic  plate,  enclosed  in  an  opaqne  envelope  and  exposed 
to  ii  20-ampere  axe  at  a  distance  of  0-4  metre  during  IS  minutes,  does  not  show  any 
perceptible  image  on  development ;  hat,  under  similar  conditions,  was  verv 
sensitive  to  the  Ronigen  rays.  The  ultra-violet  waves,  of  which  the  arc  is  rich, 
will  not  pass  through  opaipie  bodies. 

Gelatine  screens  of  the  different  colours  were  traversed  with  equal  facility  by 
the  llontgeu  rays. 


M.  M.  QOSSART  and  CHEVALLIER  ON  A  MECHANICAL  ACTION 
PRODUCED  BY  A  CROOKES  TUBE,  ANALOGOUS  TO  THE 
PHUTniiiiNIC  ACTION  DISCOVERED  BY  RONTGEN. 

(CampUM  Beads*,  Vol.  122,  No.  <i.  Fe Itmrg, ,,  310\) 

The  authors  observed  a  mechanical  field  of  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
I'nmkis  lull..',  which  was  made  manifest  when  a  Crookes  radiometer  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  tube.  The  radiometer  was  being  used  to  demonstrate  the  rise  of 
temperature  in  a  Crookes  tube.  Instead  of  the  vanes  rotating,  they  remained 
stationary,  when  placed  near  Hie  hot  tube,  If  the  vanes  were  first  set  rotating,  and 
were  then  brought  near  the  tube,  they  would  take  up  im  oscillatory  motion,  the 
oscillations  becoming  more  rapid  the  nearer  Ihe  vane*  were  brought  ro  the  tube. 
This  effect  was  due  to  a  field  of  force  acting  in  an  opposite  direction  io  that  due  to 
heat.  The  author!  further  studied  the  direction  and  intensity  of  this  field  of  force 
by  means  of  a  radiometer.  They  ascertained,  after  experiments  on  about  90 
substances,  that  this  field  of  force  traverses,  or  is  interrupted  by,  the  same 
medium*  us  the  x  rays. 

It  was  further  found  that,  when  the  radiometer  W89  placed  in  the  field  of  the 
Crookes  tube,  Ibe  force  resisting  the  vanes  was  modified  by  discharges  from  an 
induction  coil,  or  by  statically  electrified  bodies  :  and  they  were  vigorously  disturbed 
by  the  presence  of  a  magnet.  By  moving  a  magnet  round  the  radiometer  the 
vanes  could  be  set  in  motion. 

This,  then,  offers  a  convenient  method  for  making  .pmlitative  and  cjuautitative 
investigations  on  the  radiations  from  a  Crookes  tube,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
authors  used  a  Mellon!  bridge,  consisting  of  u  Locatelli  lamp,  a  radiometer  plaeed 
3D  cm,  from  the  lamp,  to  produce  about  15  revolutions  per  minute,  and  a  Crookes 
tube  moveable  around  ita  vertical  axis  and  having  a  divided  scale  showing  the 
direction  of  the  cathode  beam. 

When  the  cathode  rays  are  started  the  vanes  stop  rotating.  On  stopping  the 
rays,  the  vanes  remain  stationary  for  about  live  minutes,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  lamp.  A  method  of  restarting  the  vanes  is  to  submit  them  to  the 
nction  of  the  anode  rays  by  approaching  the  tube  to  a  few  mm.  from  the  radiometer. 
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The  **ne*  then  receive  an  impaKe  in  the  Opposite  direction,  and  take  ap  their 
norm  ill  rotation, 

I  lie  authors  found  thai  the  ahove  effect  of  the  vanes  Mopping  for  rive  minutes 
took  plu. ■>■  when  working  with  a  ilhmukorn*  foil,  but  not  with  a  Wimshurit 
machine. 


H.    BECQUEREL     OS    UADlATluNS    EMITTED    BY 
PHOBPHOBBeCBiTCE. 

(C'uM/.ds  Hindu*,   Y-i.   i:'-'.  Wo,   -.  Ftbrmrjh  />.  000 

Mr.  Ch.  Henry  has  recently  published  the  discovery  Unit  phosphorescent 
•ulphate  of  tine,  placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  emitted  from  a  Crookes  tube, 
increase  the  intensity  of  the  i.i'lisiiira*  passing  through  the  aluminium. 

M.  Niewenglowski  has  ah.j  observed  that  commercial  phosphorescent  sulphite 
of  calcium  emits  radiations  capable  of  passing  through  opaijne  bodies.  This  property 
belongs  to  various-  phosphorescent  bodies,  and  particularly  to  the  uranium  -aits, 
whose  phosphorescence  lasts  a  »cry  short  tiroc.  The  following  experiment  was 
made  with  the  double  sulphate  of  uranium  and  poiaMum,  whose  crystals  form  a 
thin  transparent  crust ; — A  I.umi.  re  yclatiuo-bromiile  sensitive  plate  was  wrapped 
op  in  two  sheets  of  very  thick  black  paper.  On  the  outside  of  the  paper  was  placed 
a  layer  of  the  phosphorescent  crystals,  and  the  wholf  exposed  to  sunlight  for 
several  hours.  When  the  plate  whs  developed,  the  image  of  the  phosphorescent 
portion  appeared. 

If  a  metallic  object  be  interposed  between  ihe  pboaphoreaceac  layer  and  the 
plate,  its  image  will  appear  uu  rlie  plate.  The  same  experiment*  were  repeated, 
and  the  same  results  obtained  l>y  placing  n  sheet  of  gloss  between  the  photographic 
plate  and  the  phosphorescent  layer  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  nay 
chemical  action. 


A.   BTJOUET   and  A    O  &.BCARD—  THE   ACTIOS    UK  "it"   KAYS   OS 

THE    DIAMOND. 

■'.  Lil,  A'.-.  »,  £'■■■■■  ■  uy,  )■■  WTO 

The  authors  rind  th.it  by  employing  the  r  rays  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
the  diamond  from  its  imitations,  which  invariably  consist  of  substances  of  mm- 
puratively  great  opacity  to  Ihese  radiations.  By  long  exposures  the  silhouettes 
of  the  real  diamonds  disappear  altogether,  whereas  the  imitation!  act  as  opaque 
bodies.  The  same  test  is  applicable  to  jet.  In  addition  to  (his  graphical  method. 
the  authors  have  employed  an  optical  method,  dependent  on  Huoresi-ence.  The 
specimens  are  interposed  between  the  Crookes  tube  and  a  sheet  of  paper  coated 
with  the  fluorescent  material,  such  as  plntiuo-cyatti.ie  of  barium.  The  true 
substances  produce  lighter  shadows  than  their  imitations. 

This  method  jhisscsscs  the  advantage  that  the  items  can  be  tested  in  their 
settings. 
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M.  PILTCHIKOP-nN   THE  EM;  F    sOSTGES  BATS  FROM 

A  Tl'BE  CONTAINING  A  FLUORESTENT  SUBS  TAX- 
(C<mptti  /O..Ar.,  %'tL  122,  A**.  *,  F,kw«T},  ir,  4' 
With  the  object  of  obtaining  mure  ponrrrf  «1 1 focts  (rata  a  Cmoke*  tab*,  and  of 
reducing  the  time  of  exposure  (or  taking  |is«»»»f,is|ias.  the  author  employed   a 
Puloj  tube,  which   it  more  laonarcnt  taaa  glass.    The  time  of  exposure  was 
considerably  reduced. 

The  me  of  a  small  Vo*»  machine  in  conjunction  with  *ocb  a  tube  is  about 
equivalent  lo  an  induction  coil  and  an  ordinary  Croofce*  tube.  Bj  employing  a 
coil  and  Teals  apparatus  the  exposure  n>  ultimately  reduced  from  SO  minute*  to 
90  seconds. 

MM.  DABIEX  and  KOCH  AS— ON  THE  CAt'SE  0*  TflE 
INVISIBILITY  OF  THE  •»*■  RA 
(Cnmpte*  Rauhu,  IW.  US,  Wo.  *,  February,  p.  4 - 1 

Tbe  following  experimeuw  were  made  with  the  object  of  measuring  the 
transparency  of  the  different  substances  io  the  *ye  to  the  Rontgen  rays,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  these  (amongst  which  crystallin  baa  an  index  of  retraction  very 
close  to  that  of  glass)  do  not  Oder,  as  doc*  tbe  latter,  a  high  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the*«  r 

In  the  firM  series  of  these  experiments  a  Wimsburst  machine  was  used,  and 
to  the  negative  pole  of  which  a  Crookes  tube  was  suspended  hy  the  cathode, 
and  llit  postttre  pole  (uunected  to  the  anode.  The  experiments  were  maite 
with  fresh  pig'?  eyes,  ss  these  are  comparable  to  the  human  eye. 

An  exposure  of  10  minutes  was  gtvcti  to  a  plate  wrapped  up  in  four  sheet* 
of  black  paper,  and  the  e>e  almost  touching  the  bottom  of  the  lube.  It  was  foam! 
that  the  ere  behaved  to  the  j  rays  as  an  opaque  screen. 

The  object  of  a  second  scries  of  experiments  m  to  make  a  careful  com- 
parison between  the  transparent  portions  of  the  eye  with  other  opaque  tissues, 
especially  those  of  the  hand.  An  induction  coil  was  used,  worked  from  Iwo 
cells.  Toe  eye  was  so  placed,  that  the  a  raja  could  only  pass  through  its 
iraiis-puretit  (mrtioo.  It  was  found  that  the  eye,  although  exposed  more  directly 
to  the  mvs,  u  more  opaque  than  the  muscles  of  tbe  hand,  but  far  leas  opaque 
than  the  bones.  On  closely  examining  the  developed  pitta,  n  darker  spot  wast 
observed  in  tbe  image  projected  by  the  eye,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  greater 
opacity  of  the  axial  part  of  the  eye  which  is  used  for  vision. 


M    DE  MEN— AN     ICXl'ERIMENT   SHOWING  THATTHK  ««•  RAY'S 
EMANATE  FRuM  THE  ABODE, 
pcai  Jitmiii,,  IV.  122.  tb,  7,    AsVsjatjp,  t>.  888.) 
-uionstrnte  this,  the  author   places    between  the  t'rookes  tut*  ami  the 
sensitive  plate  a    lead  «rreen  in  which   several  apertures  are  made  which  allow 
iheravs  to  fall  m  to  the  plats.     The  image*  produced  on  the  plate  showed  that 
the  x  ray*  ematiote  from  the  positive  pole,  and  not  from  the  negative  pole;  they 
arc  uuode  ran. 
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A.    RIGHI-  ELECTRIC     PHENOMENA     PRODUCED     BT    RONTOEN 

RAYS 

{Oamptu  RmAv,  Vol,  139,  Ifo,  7,  /■>!„■»,,;■,/,  p,  377.) 

The  following  is  a  rttumJ  of  tome  experiments  made  by  the  author 
contemporaneously  with  those  of  MM.  Benoist  and  Iltirninitescu  on  the  dispersion 
of  electric  charges  produced  by  Rontgeu  rays: — 

A  Mascart  electrometer  was  connected  to  the  body,  on  which  the  x  rays  were 
directed.  The  Crookea  tnbe  and  apparatus  producing  the  diseliarge  were  enclosed 
in  a  metal  ease  connected  tu  earth,  The  part  of  the  case  neatest  the  tube  con- 
sisted of  a  thick  plate  of  lead  baring  a  round  aperture  10  am.  diameter,  at  its 
centre,  covered  with  a  thick  piece  of  aluminium,  through  which  the  rays  passed. 

It  was  found  that  n  metallic  disc  connected  to  the  electrometer  rapidly  lost  its 
charge,  whether  this  was  positive  or  negative.  The  duration  of  the  notion  to  causa  a. 
tall  of  potential  from  7  volts  to  3">  lolte,  was  practically  the  same  for  either  sign. 
With  an  initial  positive  charge  the  discharge  is  not  complete  ;  but  with  a  negative 
charge,  not  only  is  the  tody  discharged,  but  a  positive  charge  is  observed.  If  the 
Rontgen  rays  be  directed  on  one  of  the  author's  photo-electric  couples,  a  positive  or 
negative  deflection  Is  observed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  metals  constituting 
the  couple,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ultra-violet  rays.  It  was  also  found  that  a  disc 
n rider  ordinary  conditions  is  positively  charged  when  exposed  to  the  new  rays,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  the  ultrn-violet  rays.  With  the  same  &tM  the  final  positive 
potential  is  the  same  whatever  he  the  initial  potential  sign  of  the  disc,  he  it  either 
positive,  negative,  or  zero.  This  final  potential  was  higher  with  copper  than  with 
zinc,  nnd  still  higher  with  retort  carbon.  It  was  also  found  that  a  sheet  of  glass 
nearly  1  cm.  thick  placed  in  the  pntli  of  the  .r  rays  did  not  stop  (heir  action,  but 
only  weakened  it,  as  is  also  the  case  with  a  thick  sheet  of  aluminium,  a  (hick  block 
of  pine,  or  the  hand. 


J.  J.  BOH.GMAN  and  A,  L.  GERCHTJN— ACTION  OF 'THE  RONTGEN 
RAYS  ON  ELECTROSTATIC  CHARGES,  AND  ON  THE 
EXPLOSIVE    DISTANCE. 

{Vomplts  Rendu$,    VU,   [it,   AV   7,   i'tliruary,  p.  8T6.) 

According  to  J,  .1.  Thomson's  recent  experiments,  the  positive  and  negative 
charges  are  equally  dissipated  by  the  action  of  the  rnys.  The  authors'  experiment* 
do  not  quite  confirm  these  results. 

A  positively  clmrged  dhc  connected  to  a  fairly  sensitive  electroscope,  lost  its 
charge  immediately  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  Crookes  tuba  placed  fairly 
near.  For  greater  distances  tl  m.)  the  dissipation  took  place  at  a  slower  rate. 
After  the  loss  of  the  positive  charge  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope  diverged  anew 
and  showed  a  negative  charge,  which  increased  up  to  a  certain  value. 

When  the  disc  was  charged  negatively,  the  electroscope  showed  a  much 
slower  dispersion,  which  ceased  at  «  certain  point.  The  loss  of  charge  was  smaller 
with  small  distances,  and  became  great  when  the  disc  was  removed  from  the  tube. 


Ms  abstiui  re, 

A  sheet  of  aluminium  1  mm.  thick,  connected  to  earth,  weakened  the  action  of 
the  rays,  but  without  changing  their  character  in  imv  way.  These  experiments 
lend  ro  show  that  the  raya  emanating  from  a  Crookes  tube  can  communicate  a 
negative  charge  to  a  conductor. 

In  another  experiment  the  rays  fell  ou  two  entail  platinum  balls  connected  to 
a  small  Khumkorff  machine.  The  distance  between  the  balls  was  too  great  for 
a  discharge  to  take  place;  bnt  under  the  action  of  liuutgen  rays  sparks 
immediately  took  place.  A  thin  sheet  of  aluminium  connected  to  earth,  or  sheets 
of  ebonite,  placed  in  the  path  of  the  ray-*,  did  not  sensibly  alter  their  action  The 
Kiiit^en  rays,  as  well  as  the  ultra-violet  rays,  have,  then,  the  property  of  increasing 
the  explosive  distance  of  a  static  discharge 


J.  REYV11     "LE    SECTKUIt    DE    LA    RIVE   GAUCHE" 
ELECTRICITY    SUPPLY   IN    PARIS. 

(L'Ectairnffe  Ettcfrique,   IV.  G,  AV  5,  p.  134.) 

This  company  is  at  present  the  most  important  in  Paris,  on  account  of  the 
great  distance  of  distribution.  High-tension  alternating  currents  are  employed. 
The  supply  station  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  a  distance  of 
•bom  1  kilometre  from  the  Auteuil  Viaduct.  The  coal  is  discharged  from 
the  barges  by  means  of  an  electric  crane  worked  by  an  alternating- current  motor. 
The  station  consists  of  two  buildings  joined  to  one  another ;  the  one,  con- 
taining the  boilers,  is  94  m,  long  by  16  DX  wide:  the  other,  containing  the 
much  in  es  and  switch-board,  is  IDS  in.  long  by  14  .■  in.  wide.  The  ttation  contains 
at  present  seven  hoi  [ins.  Inn  this  number  will  eveimmlly  be  increased  to  20, 
arranged  in  four  sets  of  five  boilvr*.  l'tterearent  present  three  sets  of  400  kilowatts 
each,  ami  two  exciting  sets.  When  the  station  is  completed  it  will  contain  10 
su'h  sets,  two  of  the  alternators  nud  boQen  being  kept  as  spares.  There  will 
also  be  two  spare  exciting  sets. 

In  the  centre  of  the  buildings  are  placed  the  surface  condensers  and  pumps,  n 
complete  set  of  feed-water  pumps  Iieing  provided.  All  this  plant  is  placed  in 
i  pit,  in  order  to  bring  it  as  near  the  level  of  the  water  as  possible.  The 
grouping  of  the  machines  is  so  arranged  that  any  one  of  the  boilers  or  machine* 
can  be  made  independent  of  the  others,  and  the  engines  are  arranged  to  work 
condensing  or  non-condensing. 

Tin-  boilers  are  of  the  multitubular  type,  the  chief  particular*  of  which  are 
U  follow!  : — 

Pressure         ..        ...  L2  kgm.  per ao,.  cm, 

Heating  surface  of  the  tubes  ... ItiS'S  np  in, 

Total  heating  surface  ... 1'lu  sip  m. 

Grate  surface  ...         ...         ..  4*0  sij.  in 

Number  of  tubes      108 

External  diameter  of  tubes (Clou 

Length  of  tubes       .  .         ...  5 '400 

Volume  of  water 13-UQO  rub.  m. 

Volume  of  steam      4-900  cab,  m. 
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TLe  steam  pipes  are  wj  arranged  that  any  group  of  boilers  cuu  be  made 
any  engine.  Id  each  branch  is  placed  a  water  separator  timl  pressure  valve, 
allowing  the  pressure  to  be  varied  between  S  and  10  kilogrammes.  The  boiler*  W* 
designer!  for  n  pressure  of  12  kilogrammes,  in  order  to  cope,  with  any  accidental 
Overloading  of  the  station.  The  boiler*  are  fed  by  four  donkey  pumps,  each 
capable  of  delivering  30  cubic  mmlimsj  of  water  per  hour,  corresponding  ;■■ 
feeling  of  half  the  plant  working  at  full  load  and  condensing. 

The  main  engines  are  of  the  compound  horizontal  type,  coupled  direct 
to  the  alternator  spindle.     Each  of  the  cylinders  is  steam  jacketed. 

The  following  are  the  leading  particulars  of  these  engine*  - — 

Diameter  of  the  11.1'.  cylinder  0*650  ra- 

„  ,,       L.P.         ,.  0-850  m. 

Travel  of  piston ...         PMM 

Revolutions  per  minute I  -,". 

Initial  pressure  of  steam  on  the  small  piston,  *  to  :i  kilogramim ■.-. 
I.H.I',  enncipunding  to  an  output  of  100,000  watts,  700  II.l* 

Two  sets  of  condensing  apparatus  are  employed.  The  condensing  surface  of 
each  condenser  is  SU5  square  metres,  the  tabes  have  a  diameter  of  0-020  metre. 
their  length  3  metres,  and  the  number  of  tubes  3,0-0. 

As  regards  the  electrical  apparatus,  each  alternator  has  a  normal  output  of 
400  kilowutts,  and  is  of  the  stationary  armature  ami  revolving  held  type.  The 
armature  sheet  consists  of  two  cast-iron  rings  strongly  bolted  together,  and  resting 
on  the  combined  bed-plate.  The  field  magnet  has  radial  poles  butted  to  a  cast-iron 
joke,  ring,  the  field  windings  being  wound  on  independent  zinc  formers.  The 
diameter  of  the  armature  bore  is  2-UQS  metres.  At  kite  normal  speed  of  12.1 
revolutions  the  nlieruntor  is  capable  of  supplying  133  amperes  at  3,000  volls, 
at  a  frequency  of  13  period!  per  Round. 

The  exciters  are  of  the  irou-clad  multipolar  type,  having  tlx  poles,  and  direct- 
coupled.  At  the  normal  speed  of  l^W  revolutions  jier  minute  the  output  is  030 
amperes  nt  110  volts.  The  engines  driving  the  exciters  are  of  thy  single-cylinder 
horizontal  type,  ami  their  Indicated  II.l'.  at  normal  load  is  125, 

The  switch- ton rd  stands  above  a  platform  plated  8*5  metres  above  the  ground 
and  consists  of  1-1  panels,  forming  a  length  of  about  1 7  5  mitres  sjoda  height  of 
about  3  metre*.  Ten  of  these  arc  alternator  panels,  provided  with  the  necessary 
syiii  iironising  apparatus  for  connecting  the  machines  in  parallel.  Main  burs  arc 
used  for  connecting  the  alternators  to  the  circuits,  and  auxiliary  bars  arc  provided 
for  connecting  any  of  the  alternators  to  an  auxiliary  load.  The  two  auxiliary 
resistances  are  capable  of  absorbing  300  kilowatts  at  ;<,0(>d  volts ;  their  n  ttcbM 
have  80  contacts,  and  the  two  rheostats  can  be  connected  in  parallel  if  required. 

The  following  device  is  employed  |o  prevent  Huctiintious  in  the  lights  when 
a  machine  is  thrown  In  parallel . — 

Before  directly  coupling  to  it  circuit  an  alternator  which  is  running  on  the 
artilieial  load,  the  secondary  circuits  of  two  transformers  are  connected 
through  a  variable  resistance,  the  primary  circuit  of  one  being  fed  from  the  main 
burs,  while  the  primary  circuit  of   the  other  is   Connected  to  the.   auxiliary   bars. 
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The  resistance  in  the  secondary  circuits  U  then  diminished,  these  circuits  having 
been  connected  to  oppose  one  another,  bo  that  the  alternators  are  to  some 
extent  magnetically  coupled  through  the  transformers.  The  mutna]  reaction* 
winch  fire  set  op  greatly  facilitate  the  paralleling  of  the  iillcniniors. 

An  automatic  rheostat  is  employed  fur  maintaining  n  constant  supply 
voltage  by  altering  the  field  of  ihe  exciters. 

The  high-tension  switches  employed  have  mncory  cmit-icts,  and  ar;  of  a 
new  dealfc. 

The  contract  lor  the  mecbnnicnl  mid  electrical  portion  was  carried  oat 
entirely  by  the  lirtn  of  Schneider  &  Co.,  of  Creiisot,  end  the  switch-lioord  by 
MM.  Lombard,  Gerin,  &  Co.,  of  Li-mis. 

The  distribution  circuits  form  two  distinct  groups.  One  consists  of  a  high- 
tension  circuit  nt  3,000  volts,  and  the  other  of  a  secondary  circuit  at  U0  volt*. 

The  primary  circuit  hag  a  length  of  20  kilometre.-,  and  consists  of  rt  ring  main 
connected  to  the  station  by  two  feeders.  The  primary  mains  are  concentric, 
insulated  with  paper  impregnated  with  compound,  and  also  with  jute;  they 
are  fun  Iter  double -lead -cove  red  and  nlwmt  MIlllMimil  They  were  manufactured 
and  laid  by  the  Soci  >'-(<•  des  Telephones  according  to  the  patents  of  Felten  & 
Gnilleaume.  The  sections  employed  vary  from  20U  s<|.  mm.  tO  8S  to.  mm.,  and 
the  lengthn  from  170  metres  to  300  metres;  und  they  arc  connected  II  jm  . 
boxes,  all  of  w  hich  ire  filled  with  i  special  insulating  material  before  being  efawd. 
To  the  primary  circuit  are  connected  branches  to  consumers  and  branches  to  the 
sub-station.  The  cables  are  laid  directly  ia  the  ground,  and  are  protected 
by  a  galvanised  iron  grating. 

At  present  four  sub-stations  are  in  use,  their  outputs  varying  from  IS  to 
To  kilowatts.  The  low-tcnsinn  minus  consist  of  three  hare  copper  strips  carried 
on  porcelain  insulator.-  pluced  in  concrete  trough*.  The  compensating  cable 
is  placed  at  the  fide,  and  uol  in  the  centre,  iti  Order  to  diminish  as  much 
as  posiible  the  effects  nf  impedance,  of  which  the  influence  varies  with  the 
IbMnoa  apart.  The  sections  employed  for  the  secondary  cables  ore  1,000  aq, 
mm.,  300  M|.  mm.,  L'50  sij.  mm.,  and  U'.">  si|.  mm. 


ANON.— THE  THREE-PHASE  TUAMWAY  OF  LUG  A: 
{VEdaimgt  tltctriqm*,  Vol.  6,  .Vo.  6,p,  3C5.) 

The  first  application  of  the  three-phase  system  for  traction  purposes  ha* 
recently  been  realised  ut  Lugano  (Switzerland),  The  generating  station  is 
situated  near  Marog;,na,  at  a  distance  of  1*2  kilometres  from  Lugano.  It  utilises 
the  hydraulic  power  of  the  Arogno  torrent.  A  three-phase  generator  of  liO  HI', 
is  driven  from  a  *iO0-U.P.  turbine,  thus  allowing  of  the  installation  of  a  second 
turbine. 

The  freijuetiey  is  80,  ami  the  working  pressure  5,000  volis.  The  exciter  is 
linen  ooupled  to  the  alternator  spindle.  At  Lugano  the  pressure  is  transformed 
down  lo  400  volts,  The  cars  carry  ■  double  trolley,  ntid  the  rails  are  utilised  as 
one  conductor. 
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The  use  of  the  thrce-phaae  tysteui  offers  the  following  advances  i — 
Tne  transmission  of  power  from  n  distant  source  of  power.  Thy  elimination 
of  commutators  on  the  motors.  The  speed  of  the  cars  remains  constant,  irrespective 
of  liuu)  or  gradient.  At  Lugano  the  umxim mu  speed  is  15  kilometres  per  hour. 
A  hand  regulator  allows  intermediate  speeds  to  be  obtained.  The  absence  of  any 
electrolytic  action  is  also  a  great  advantage.  The  chief  disadvantage  against  (his 
system  is  the  use  of  two  overhead  conductor*  and  a  double  trolley. 


HEJTRI  MOISSAN— THE  STUDY  OF  CAUBIDE  OK  URANIUM. 
i  Qompttt  Itmdui,  \'"l.  122,  No.  Sj  F*brttarg,p.  liT'l.j 

In  this  paper,  the  author  describes  the  mode  of  preparation,  the  properties, 
and  the  analysis  of  carbide  of  uranium.  The  following  lire  the  conclusions  arrived 
at : — Uranium,  heated  in  an  electric  furnace  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  carbon, 
produces  a  definite  crystalline  carbide  of  the  formula  ("n  Ur*.  This  new  compound 
is  decomposed  when  in  contact  with  cold  water,  yielding  about  one-third  of  its 
carbon  in  the  form  of  n,  fins',  methane.  The  other  portion  of  the  curbon  produces 
n  mixture  of  liquid  and  solid  carbides  and  of  bituminous  substances.  The  presence 
of  hydrogen  in  the  gasenus  mixture  may  be  due  to  the  secondary  action  of  au 
oxyhydmte  of  uranium,  which  must  be  ■  powerful  reducing  agent. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  decomposition  of  certain  carbides  by  cold 
water  may  be  fairly  complex  as  compared  with  the  crystallised  carbides  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  having  the  formula,  C3R,  which  only  yield  pure  acetylene.  This 
re; H  lion  ia  all  the  more  curious  that  it  yields  hydrogen  carbides  in  the  gaseous, 
liquid,  or  solid  condition,  the  starting  point  of  orgunic  compounds,  by  the  simple 
action  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  on  a  metallic  carbide. 


M    VIGOTTBOUX— OX  SILICATE-COPPER  ALLOY 

{Vomfila  /;•■„,/„-.  V,J.  l-J>,No.  6,  February^  ,,.  ;)18.) 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  this  compound  by  means  of  the  electric 
furnace,  the  process  is  a*  follows: — Mixtures  of  pure  silicon  and  copper  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  electric  furnace:  after  a  few  minntes  they  will  have 
combined  to  form  very  homogeneous  liquid  metallic  masses.  Contrary  to  what 
took  place  with  other  metals,  the  substances  thus  formed  remained  homogeneous 
during  the  time  that  they  remained  liquid.  By  varying  the  proportions  of  the  two 
constituents  a  number  of  alloys  were  obtained,  differing  from  one  another  by  about 
3  per  cent,  in  their  amount  of  silicon  The  alloy  containing  B  p>-r  cent,  and  below 
this,  has  a  clear  metallic  lustre  and  a  sharp  whitish  fracture,  which,  however, 
unishcs  on  exposure  to  air,  ,  ml  birmnes  about  the  same  colon  r  a*  brass;  it 
appears  very  ductile,  and  is  easily  hammered  out.  The  ID  per  cent,  alloy  has  a  pale 
grey  fracture  at  tir-i,  but  mi  exposure  to  air  chunges  slowly  tO  •  (eddish  c.ilour  j  it 
is  harder  and  leas  malleable,  The.  Lfi  DM  cent,  alloy  has  a  steel-grey  up  pern 
and  is  aUo  tarnished  on  exposure  to  tlm  atmotphere  ;  it  is  very  hard  uad  brittW. 
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All  these  alloys  have  tin?  common  property   that  when  •  with  acid* 

they  yield  a  salt  al  copper  and  of  silieou  ;   they  tire  exempt  from  free  *ilican,  and 
completely  homogcm-o<i  - .     It  b)  only  tbonl  20  par  cant,  alloys  which  become  bob* 
homogeneous,  tad  these  arc  -till  hard  tnd  brittle;  their  fracture  is  of  a  brilliant 
and  purple  lint  lire.     If  m  alloy  containing  still  greater  proportion*  of  silicon  be 
powdered  and  treated  ivi[li  nitric  acid,  it  will  loM  its  copper,  and  lean-  an  abtuntimt 
dark  residue,  in  which  silicon  will  be  riwognieed,  and  also  I  black  substance  hi 
all  the  characteristics  of  crystal-  of  silicon.    By  heating  it>  per  cent,  mixtures 
metal  and  silicon  for  sufficient  time  to  volatilise  the  excess  of  copper,  a  mass  was 
finally  obtained  in  the  crucible   which    cooled    verv   slowly,  containing 
well-defined  etryateia  having  a  Cannula  Si  C4S. 

This  alloy  Is  u  very  hard  suhstnuce,  of  a  steel-grey  colour  and  clean  section, 
but  assuming  after  some  time  n  reddish  colour.  The  densit)  is  6*8  at  Is  , 
Halogens  uttack  it,  uiili  incandescence.  At  a  red  beat  oxygen  and  dry  air  convert 
it  into  a  silicate,  and  Oxidation  takes  place  iu  cold  dump  air.  It  reduces  water 
to  steam.  All  the  hydroxide*  attack  it  Acids  produce  a  topper  salt  with  a 
deposit  of  silicon,  which  hinder-  the  reaction,      PrtTaatiTim  darkens  it. 


A.  RJGHI— OX  THE   ELONGATION   OF  AN   ELECTRIC  SPARE 
PRODUCED  VtY  THE  MOTION  OF  THE  BLECTKODE& 

[L'Eclairagx  Ekelriqut,  Pa/.  D,  \> .  0,  !■',■■  .  ■_'. 

[be  length  of  an  electric  !>park  between  two  conductor?  surrounded  by  a  ga* 
under  definite  conditions  depends  on  the  different  e  of  potential  of  the  two  con- 
ductors, and  under  ordinary  circumstances  increases  with  it. 

The  author  has  prn  ioosly  shown  that  very  long  spark-,  can  lie  obtained  at  the 
surface  of  water,  ihese  taking  place  in  the  layer  id  air  close  to  the  litpiid.  Tilt 
sparks  are  small  at  first,  and  ran  be  drawn  out  to  a  eonrparatively  (treat  length  with 
a  much  lower  poteniial  than  could  be  necessary  to  product  the  same  lemjtli  ol 
spark  under  ordinary  cirenin-iiouc-. 

In  the  following  experiments,  the  author  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whetln  i  the 
same  effect  could  be  obtained  -with  ordinary  spnrl,-.  A  condenser  of  large  MpacKj 
is  discharged  through  u  high-resistance  circuit.  The  circuit  contains  three  micxo- 
meter  gaps,  A.  li.undC.  The  balls  of  the  rtrst  one  are,  to  COBIfnenct  with,  -eparnled 
10  a  certain  distance  apart,  while  the  others  remain  in  cmiliot.  Then  if ,  as  soon 
as  the  spark  is  established  at  A. the  ball-  oi  the  second  exciter.  B,  be  drawn  apart, 
another  discharge  will  take  place  simultaneously  at  li  j  and  the  -nine  can  be  done 
at  C,  although  the  potential  to  which  the  condenser  was  charged  wits  only 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  gup  A  The  li  and  (  -pinks  may,  then, 
be  considered  as  an  elongation  of  the  A  spark,  the  combined  length  of  which  is  greater 
than  would  correspond  to  the  potential  available. 

In  currying  ont  the  experiment  practically,  it  suffice-,  to  employ  I  ringfe 
micrometer  or  exciter,  and  to  increase  the  gap  the  moment  the  spark  is  established, 

in  this  way  very  long   -i  i    obtained.     The  discharge  circuil  sooti 

he  main  variable  spark  gap,  with  I  movable  electrode,  also  a  H 
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mill  between  'be  Iwo  a  resistance  consisting  of  a  cnlainn  of  wuler  of  variable 
length.  The  variable  spark  gap  was  obtained  t>y  means  of  an  aluminium  arm 
8tt  cm.  long,  fixed  to  an  ebonite  cylinder  mounted  on  a  spindle  and  rotated  by 
clockwork.  A  rapid  angular  velocity  could  thus  be  imparted  to  the  arm, 
corresponding  to  about  40  revolutions  per  second.  Jf  the  arm  be  rotated  white 
the  condenser  is  charged,  sparks  are  to  be  seen  at  both  gaps.  The  spark  drawn 
nut  by  the  movable  arm  will  be  in  the  form  of  an  arc,  lie  length  is  about  IB  OB  , 
and  that  of  the  smalt  spark  about  l|  cm.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  effects,  the 
column  of  water  has  to  be  adjusted  within  certain  limits.  The  spark  has  special 
characteristics;  at  the  movable  electrode  it  is  of  the  second  order,  viz.,  white, 
faint,  and  thin,  ami  surrounded  by  a  yellow  gaseous  region ;  it,  however,  becomes 
red  (third  order),  on  account  of  the  supplementary  resistniice  due  to  the  lirst 
purtiona  of  (be  spark  itself. 

Owing  to  the  centrifugal  motion  of  the  air  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the 
aluminium  arm,  the  spnrk  and  yellow  region  surrounding  it  take  the  shape  of  a 
riband,  the  spark  being  at  the  edge  of  the  riband  closest  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 
The  lengih  of  thi  spark  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  arm,  but  does  notaluavs 
increase  with  it,  there  being  a  certain  velocity  producing  the  longest  spark.  This 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  effect  which  the  moving  air  has  of  dispersing  the  healed 
gases  forming  the  spark.  This  velocity  is  greater  the  smaller  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser. 

The  sparks  thus  obtained  resemble  supcrlicial  sparks,  or  those  obtained  over  the 
surface  of  water,  by  their  considerable  length  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  drawn 
out;  the  former,  however,  arc  not  due  to  a  lateral  discharge,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  latter. 

By  a  small  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  connect  iuns  in  the  above  experi- 
ment, a  very  brilliant  and  noisy  spark  is  obtained,  anil  which  is  analogous  to  ihe 
superficial  spark.  This  i»  obtained  by  atilising  the  spark  which  has  been  formed, 
and  by  discharging  the  condenser  through  the  heated  gases.  A  small  knob  in 
placed  where  the  end  of  the  movable  arm  stops,  and  is  connected  directly  to  the 
second  ball  of  the  small  exciter. 

This  has  the  effect  of  forming  a  new  path  for  the  discharge,  instead  of  its 
passing  though  the  water  resistance,  and  a  brilliant  noisy  spark  will  he  formed, 
passing  through  ihe  path  occupied  by  the  previous  spark,  and  consisting  of  hot 
rarefied  air.    This  brilliant  spark  does  not  allow  the   previous  pile  one   to    he 

distinguished.      The  sparks  formed  in   the  above   manner  have  the  | uliuriiv   id 

being  very  sinuous. 


P.  DEL  AH  A.TB— RESEARCHES  ON   MATERIALS  USEFUL  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  INCANDESCENT  LAMl'  FILAMENTS 

{I.'Eriuirnge  Etectnifut,   Vof.  <>,  Xa.  C,  Fcbruitry.fi,  278.) 

The  author  summarises  the  different  researches  which  have  recently  been  mude 
to  obtain  in  electric  incandescent  Limps  the  brilliancy  imparled  hv  the  rare  oxidei 
employed  in  incandescent  gas  mantles.      A   German   company  endeavour- 
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introduce  into  the  carbon  filaments  certain  oxides  used  in  tine  manufacture  of  the 
Auer  burner.  Filament*  were  made  containing  10  per  cent,  of  nirconium,  and 
wine  were  entirely  coated  with  the  oxide  ;  the)  were,  however,  fragile,  absorbed 
too  much  |iun-iT.  and  rapidly  lost  their  illuminating  power. 

The  main  difficulties  to  contend  with,  are  due  ou  the  one  hand  to  the 
differences  of  expansion  of  the  carbon  uad  the  oxide,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
tini'iicm  of  the  filament.  In  an  electric  lamp  the  amount  of  light  equivalent  to  a 
ran. lie  is  emitted  from  a  surface  varying  from  2  to  6  sq.  mm,,  whereas  in  the  Auer 
mantle  this  amount  of  light  its  emitted  from  a  surface  of  33  sq.  mm. 

The  manufacture  of  hitherto  unknown  carbides  in  the  electric  foruace— 
notably  carbide  of  silicon,  introduced  in  America  under  the  name  of  carborundum — 
led  to  researches  in  a  new  direction.  Filaments  of  a  pure  carborundum  can  he 
obt. lined  by  a  speoia!  process,  having  great  elasticity  and  a  rigidity  comparable  to 
that  of  carbon,  bat  of  very  high  resistance.  Carbides  of  boron  have  not  yielded 
i>ntt*fa;tory  results ;  solid  mixtures  of  silicon  and  horon  could  not  be  tried,  on 
•eemttt  of  the  difficulty  dne  to  differences  of  expansion. 

With  filaments  of  carbide  of  silicon  the  globe  darkened  so  rapidly  that  a 
Mi-volt  16-C.P,  lamp,  requiring  3  G5  watts  per  candle,  required  44  watts  with  the 
current  at  120  volts  after  ISO  hours.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  break  at  the  joints, 
and  It  is  believed  (hat  the  continuous  action  of  the  current,  combined  with  the 
high  temperature  and  the  vacuum,  cause  the  carbide  to  decompose. 

According  to  MM,  Mielke  and  Vorringen,  carbide  of  calcium  yields  more 
encnurnging  results.  Their  experiments  were  published  in  the  Elecktriith* 
.In;-  ujtr  (2uth  October,  1895),  giving  curves  and  tables  for  lamps  working 
from  1  to  50  and  100  candle-power.  A  comparison  made  with  ordinary 
incandescent  lamps  does  not  show  a  great  difference.  With  carbide  of  calcium  the 
light  would  be  more  brilliant  and  agreeable  ;  the  lamps  would  be  strong,  and  more 
regular  with  regard  to  resistance  ;  the  surface  would  be  only  two-thirds  of  that  of 
pure  ctirbon,  with  e<|ual  voltage, candle-power,  and  efficiency.  The  new  filaments 
would  be  as  hard  as  diamond. 

The  author  considers  that,  to  compete  satisfactorily  with  the  incandescent  gas 
lighting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  incandescent  lamps  to 
2*5  watts,  and  even  to  2  watts  per  candle  ;  and,  according  to  the  lamp  tests  carried 
nut  during  the  last  months  in  England  and  America,  this  result  does  not  appear 
near  at  hand. 
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The  Chairman  :  We  have  now,  gentlemen,  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  for  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Dane  Sinclair's  paper, 

Mr.  J.  E.  Kingsbury:  Mr.  Sinclair  brings  forward  two 
rather  important  questions — the  call-wire  system  and  the  flat 
board — with  the  view  of  improving  the  telephone  service,  and  to 
some  extent  reduce  its  cost.  Those  are  the  two  points  which  I 
think  I  may  say  form  the  easence  of  the  paper.  With  the  objects 
sought  to  be  attained  it  is  impossible  to  hold  other  than  one 
opinion.  We  must  be  all  in  entire  sympathy  with  Mr,  Sinclair  in 
hi-  aims,  and  we  must  recognise  fully  that  he  desires  to  obtain 
those  results  which  I  have  referred  to.  It  is  open  for  some  of  us 
to  say,  perhaps,  that  there  are  other  ways  of  obtaining  those 
results,  anil  it  may  be  that  we  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  remark 
that  Mr.  Sinclair's  methods  do  not  attain  the  results  he  aims 
at.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  some  extent — and  I  may 
as  well  define  my  position  at  once — practically  to  take  up  that 
position  on  the  two  important  points.  Before  I  do  so,  I  may  say, 
to  place  myself  right,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  take  up  that 
position  without  recognising  fully  the  aims  that  Mr.  Sinclair  has 
in  view.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  refer  to  the  call-wire 
system.  Of  course  the  call- wire  system  is  by  no  means  a  novelty. 
It  was  described  in  this  room  by  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  on  the 
1st  March,  1883.  He  said,  "  The  Law  system  seemed  to  me  to 
"  work  extremely  well  when  I  saw  it  in  operation  in  Philadelphia;"" 
and  that  opinion  was  one  that  was  held  by  a  great  many  others  at 
that  date.  I  am  sure  that  amongst  those  who  held  it  it  is 
.  ■insistently  held,  and  reasonably  held,  and  is,  curiously  enough, 
the  result  of  their  experience.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  come 
ii'T'H-  au  advocate  of  the  Law  system  who  Las  mil  consistently 
held  the  position  that  it  facilitates  the  service,  and  has  desired  to 
develop  a  service  by  that  means.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to 
euusider  that  some  experience  has  been  gained  between  1883  and 
1896.  It  happens  that  that  system  which  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell 
suv  at  work  in  Philadelphia  is  now  in  process  of  being  discarded 
there.  In  October,  1883,  Mr.  Lock  wood  was  attending  the 
Telephone  Convention  at  St.  Louis.  The  Law  system  was  under 
•  "Pricticnl  Application* of  Electricity  "{.Institution  o/  Civil  Engineers,  1894,  p.  51). 
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discussion   then— and   it  is   quite   impossible  to   deal   with  any  Mr. 

"    Biuglbu 

question  of  early  telephone  history  without  quoting  Mr.  Lockwood. 
Mr.  Lockwood  said:  "About  a  couple  of  months  ago  I  was  in 
"  St.  Louis,  where  the  Law  system  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
"  years.  St.  Louis,  although  a  city  of  very  large  population,  has 
"  a  very  small  telephonic  population.  Whether  there  is  any 
"  connection  between  the  two  things — the  Law  system  and  the 
'•  sparsity  of  the  telephone  subscribers — I  am  not  prepared  to 
"  say."*  Now,  in  looking  up  that  extract,  it  rather  gave  me  a 
suggestion,  which  [  followed  up.  I  looked  up  the  English  records, 
and  there  are  some  very  full  records  in  the  Committee's  report.f 
Perhaps  I  expected  to  tind  that  the  English  towns  using 
the  Law  system  were  also  sparsely  populated  telephonically,  but  I 
did  not,  I  found  that  they  stood  very  well  on  the  list  of  those 
towns  having  a  good  number  of  telephone  subscribers.  But  I 
found  one  set  of  records  in  this  Committee's  report,  which  is  a 
statement  showing  the  number  of  subscribers  in  the  four  large 
Scotch  towns  during  the  last  five  years.  Two  of  those  towns — 
Dundee  and  Aberdeen — have  been  using  the  Law  system — that  is, 
the  call-wire  system — during  that  period.  One  of  those  towns — 
Edinburgh — has  been  using  the  indicator  system.  Another  of 
those  towns — Glasgow — has  been  using  both  during  that  period. 
The  number  of  subscribers  in  Aberdeen  during  the  last  five  years 
has  increased  82  per  cent. ;  the  number  of  subscribers  in  Dundee 
has  increased  57  per  cent.,  and  in  Edinburgh  140  per  cent. 
Now  perhaps  that  is  not  enough  for  us  to  assume  that  it  is  in  any 
way  a  conclusive  comparison,  because  four  towns  are  not  sufficient. 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  other  towns. 
It  suits  the  present  case,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  be  taken  as  at  all 
conclusive.  I  only  indicate  it  as  a  suggestion  to  carry  the  matter 
further,  and  see  how  it  compares  in  other  towns  of  equal  character. 
In  Glasgow,  since  the  Law  system  has  been  introduced  the  propor- 
tional increase  of  subscribers  has  considerably  fallen  off,  but  there 
again  the  time  (two  years)  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  to  take  it 
at  all  as  a  conclusive  matter.      Five  years  is  a  very  good  period  m 

*  1*1  Coa.  Reports,  is»4,  p  4^', 
K/|i»r[  of  House  of  Commuus  Select  Cummities  on  Telephoue  Service,  lslti. 
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which  to  strike  an  average.  I  simply  put  it  forward  as  a  suggestion 
as  to  whether  the  Law  system  is  or  is  not  a  progressive  system. 
The  system  in  Philadelphia  is  now  in  process  of  being  discarded, 
and  .St.  Louis  is  preparing  to  discard  it.  These  are  points  which 
it  >eems  to  me  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  being  considered  on  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  Another  thing  thai  I  boked  at  from  a 
statistical  point  of  view  was  to  find  the  extent  to  which  subscribers 
make  use  of  their  telephones  on  various  systems,  I  find  that 
Glasgow  has  six  and  a  half  calls  per  day  per  sukseriber.  in  the 
records  they  appear  as  "  messages,"  as  13 ;  but  as  Mr.  Sinclair  and 
myself  are  more  familiar  with  describing  them  as  "effective  calls," 
I  have  divided  them  by  two,  so  as  to  make  Glasgow  six  and  a  half 
calls  per  day.  Compared  with  Liverpool,  that  is  just  one-half  of 
the  use  which  is  made  of  the  telephone.  That  is  another  point  we 
have  to  consider.  If  the  Law  system  facilitates  subscribers,  and  is 
considered  useful  to  subscribers,  we  must  consider  how  much  they 
use  it.  It  appears  that  all  the  exchanges  using  the  Law  syst.-m 
are  somewhat  below  any  other  similar  town  of  their  sh:e  in  England 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  any  cast-  the  Law  sysl  cm  subscribers 
do  not  use  the  telephone  to  the  same  extent  as  they  do  on  the 
indicator  system.  It  is  quite  useless  for  me  to  suggest 
to  you  reasons  for  that.  We  might  go  on  talking  for 
a  very  long  time,  and  might  have  very  many  different 
opinions  expressed  upon  it.  I  simply  give  you  the  facts. 
Mr.  Sinclair  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  going  through  the  exchanges, 
and  making  what  we  call  the  M  trunk  calls."  I  suppose  that  the 
thick  and  thin  advocate  of  the  Law  system  would  say  that  that 
difficulty  does  not  exist ;  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Sinclair  that  it 
does  exist,  and  its  existence  seems  to  me  to  he  rather  a  reason  for 
not  pursuing  that  system.  If  we  are  to  indulge  in  any  ideals  at 
all,  we  ought  to  have  the  idea  that  the  communications  between 
towns  in  the  sweet  by  and  by  will  be  about  as  easy  as  communi- 
cation between  the  streets  of  one  town  now  ;  and  if  there  is  any 
difficulty,  it  seems  to  me  a  reason  for  not  pursuing  that  system. 
Then,  again,  Mr.  Sinclair  has  told  us  that  the  subscribers  like  the 
call  wire, — that  9a  per  cent,  of  them  in  Glasgow  prefer  the  call 
(fvrp  to  the  indicator  system  previously  in  use.     The  weak  [mint 
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about  that  is  that  we  have  not  got  all  the  materials  before  us  to  Mr. 
enable  us  to  make  up  our  minds.  What  we  want  to  know  is, 
What  was  the  indicator  system  previously  in  use?  in  order  that 
we  should  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  is  the  value  of  the 
opinion  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  subscribers.  Personally,  I  attach 
far  more  importance  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  statement  that,  having 
studied  the  matter  as  an  engineer,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  Law 
system  should  be  introduced.  That,  I  think,  is  a  strong  argument. 
But  the  opinion  of  the  subscribers  as  to  what  they  ought  to  be 
served  with,  I  think,  is  rather  a  weak  argument.  I  hope  the 
telephone  subscribers  here  will  forgive  me  if  I  tell  them  that  they 
ought  to  be  treated  like  children.  They  do  not  know  what  is  good 
for  them.  It  is  the  people  who  supply  the  telephone  service  who 
should  tell  the  subscribers  what  is  good  for  them,  and  give  them 
what  is  good  for  them,  and  not  what  they  like.  If  you  asked 
subscribers  what  they  liked,  they  would  probably  tell  you  something 
which  is  not  good  for  them.  With  that  I  may  conclude  my 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  l^aw,  or  call-wire,  system. 

Then  I  come  to  the  next  important  feature  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
paper,  namely,  the  flat  boards.  In  his  paper  the  author  remarks 
that  flat  boards  had  been  in  use  previously,  and  as  they  were  not 
used  for  saving  spring  jacks,  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  they 
were  installed  for,  excepting  that  they  were  more  easy  to  operate. 
That  is  rather  begging  the  question.  We  shall  have  to  consider 
utly  what  the  facility  of  operations  are,  but  I  think  it  is 
possible  to  find  another  reason  for  making  Hat  boards,  without 
suggesting  that  they  were  easier  to  operate,  and  it  is  this :  The 
flat  boards  were  originally  introduced  on  the  Law  system,  and 
before  the  introduction  of  the  multiple  switch-board.  At  that. 
time  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  certain  set  of  subscribers  con- 
nected to  one  switch-board,  and  to  have  inter-communication  by 
what  we  call  cross  connections  between  one  set  of  subscribers  and 
the  other.  In  that  case  the  lines  ended  in  plugs,  which  were 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  switch-board,  and  there  were 
connecting  bars  across  in  which  two  plugs  were  put  in  order  to 
complete  the  connection.  If  the  two  could  be  connected  on  that 
one   board,  it  would   save  the   necessity  of   CToaa-GOTtWfttVlwi^  Vq 
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another  board  and  introducing  the  difficulty  that  Mr.  Sinclair 
plainly  states— the  trunk  line  difficulty.  If  you  can  have  a  board 
with  plugs  along  the  middle  of^tlie  table,  and  put  operators  on 
each  side  of  them,  it  is  obvious  you  can  increase  the  capacity 
of  that  table,  and  reduce  the  necessity  for  cross  connections. 
That,  I  think,  was  the  introduction  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
necessity  or  the  advantage  of  the  flat  board.  .Subsequently  to 
that,  when  the  Law  system  was  extended  so  as  to  use  multiple 
switch-hoards,  the  jacks  were  reduced  to  a  microscopic  size,  more 
or  less  like  honey-comb,  and  each  operator  was  given  the  whole 
of  the  jacks  in  the  exchange.  If  that  points  to  anything,  I  think 
it  points  to  the  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  one  operator 
passing  another  with  flat  boards  ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  presently.  Then,  in  the 
introduction  of  flat  multiple  switch-boards,  with  the  object  of 
saving  jacks,  I  think  we  have  the  switch-board  of  Mr.  Hawes,  which 
was  installed  about  1884.*  The  next  was — although  I  am  not 
aware  it  lias  ever  been  put  in  practice — a  design  made  by  Vail  & 
Seeley  in  1888,t  and  really  the  number  of  spring  jacks  that  Messrs. 
Vail  &  Seeley  saved  is  simply  fabulous.  After  that  we  have  a 
design  of  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sinclair  in  1889.+  Vail  &  Seeley 
saved  an  immense  number  of  jacks—double  the  number  that  Mr. 
Sinclair  saved.  That  is,  they  say  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
did  not.  They  make  their  board  of  a  different  design,  but  they 
simply  take  a  different  standard,  and  the  result  is  that  they  make 
a  very  good  showing.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
comparisons  on  paper  of  the  upright  board  with  the  flat  board 
have  one  disadvantage — that  is,  they  assume  lhat  yon  may  take 
anything  from  an  upright  position,  place  it  in  a  flat  position,  and 
have  similar  conditions.  We  have  only  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  difference  to  us  if  these  diagrams  were  taken  from  the  wnll 
and  placed  on  the  table.  We  certainly  could  not  see  them  as 
well.  If  yon  apply  the  same  thing  to  that  black-board,  you  will 
be   getting   very  much  nearer  to  the  condition  of  things   with 

•  Iwtirntii>i>  ,/n.w/  |i,'irt  115,  vol.  xxiv. 

t  British  Piiteut  Specification  No.  IS"8,  2Sth  Feb.,  1888. 

:  British  Patent  Specification  No.  SWiG,  1st  June,  1889, 
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switch-boards.     If  anybody  would  try  to  cover  that  black-board  Kr. 

,      .  Kinglbarj 

with  chalk  marks  when  it  is  lying  on  the  table,  he  would  find  it. 
I  think,  judging  roughly  from  the  size,  impossible  to  do  so.  I 
want  you  to  realise  this  fact — that  the  comparisons  made  by  Vail 
&  Seeley,  the  comparisons  made  by  Jackson  &  Sinclair,  and  the 
comparisons  made  by  Mr.  Sinclair  in  his  paper,  are  not  founded 
on  fact.  They  are  based  on  a  wrong  assumption.  Really,  the 
controlling  factor  in  this  matter  is  not  electricity  at  all;  it  is 
simply  anatomy.  If  you  will  regard  the  hand  as  the  extremity 
of  a  lever  of  which  the  shoulder  is  the  fulcrum,  you  will  see 
that  in  an  upright  position  the  hand  can  describe  a  complete 
circle,  while  in  that  (a  horizontal)  position  it  can  describe  only 
a  semi-circle.  The  result  of  that  applied  to  practice  is  that  a 
multiple  switch-board  on  the  upright  has  double  the  capacity 
of  a  multiple  switch-board  on  the  flat.  That  is  the  essential 
governing  factor  of  the  whole  business.  If  you  will  further 
consider  the  hand  as  a  lever,  and  you  will  consider  the  application 
of  power  to  that  lever,  you  will  find  that  in  the  upright  you  have 
a  maximum  of  easy  work,  whilst  on  the  flat  you  have  a  maximum 
of  difficult  work.  If  you  strike  straight  from  the  shoulder  you 
get  the  fullest  power,  and  as  you  go  away  from  the  centre  your 
power  is  gradually  redueed.  On  the  upright  you  have  a  majority 
of  the  power  easily  applied ;  on  the  flat  the  majority  is  applied 
un<ler  circumstances  which  mean  that  you  have  the  weakest 
leverage.  Of  course  we  are  not  dealing  with  heavy  weights ; 
but  where  you  have  to  make  200  connections  an  hour,  and  put 
in  the  plugs  for  that  purpose,  it  means  that  there  is  an  aggregate 
of  work  which  counts  in  the  day's  work.  Whilst  the  upright  is 
easy  the  flat  is  difficult,  and  that  results  in  increased  cost  of 
working  ;  and  when  you  get  increased  cost  of  working  you  have 
got  to  the  crux  of  the  matter.  You  may  save  in  the  cost  of 
construction,  but  it  iB  only  at  the  expense  of  the  cost  of  working; 
and  of  the  two,  the  cost  of  working  is  the  more  important.  Of 
course  the  wages  is  an  important  item  in  conducting  a  telephone 
exchange.  There  are  two  points  here  that  Mr.  Sinclair  refers  to 
as  the  most  important  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  flat -board 
system.     One  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  number  of 
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jacks  and  quantity  of  cables  used,  better  speaking  results  are 
obtained  and  fewer  faults  occur,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Sinclair  has  in 
his  mind  an  obsolete  type  of  the  multiple  switch-board— the 
break-jack  system,  as  in  Fig.  5.  It  is  a  distinct  drawback  to 
multiples,  because  you  introduce  possible  faulty  contacts ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  dust  may  come  in  and  troubles,  generally,  arise.  That 
is  a  reason  for  not  using  that  kind  of  apparatus  at  all.  For 
metallic  circuit  work  that  apparatus  is  practically  obsolete. 
When  you  come  to  use  the  branching  system,  which  is  described 
in  Fig.  3,  you  have  a  condition  of  things  in  which  you  may 
multiply  your  jacks  indefinitely,  and  not  incur  any  real 
trouble  in  regard  to  the  speaking  results.  You  have  two  lines 
straight  through  the  hoard.  The  only  difference  between  those 
lines  inside  the  room  and  outside  the  room  is  that  you  have  a 
somewhat  smaller  conductor,  and  that  you  have  it  covered.  The 
only  trouble  that  may  arise  from  it  in  talking  is  the  trouble  which 
may  esist  from  the  reduction  of  the  conductivity  and  the  increase 
in  capacity  in  the  small  portion  of  the  lines  in  the  boards,  and 
both  those  conditions  you  may  regard  as  absolutely  negligible 
quantities.  Then  the  second  reason  Mr.  Sinclair  gives  is  the 
difficulty  in  finding  room  for  upright  boards,  and  the  advantage 
of  putting  them  on  the  flat,  because  they  practically  only  take 
half  the  floor  space  required  for  the  upright  boards.  If  yon  take 
0  multiple  switch-board)  placed  under  ordinary  conditions,  as 
usually  used,  round  the  room,  with  access  to  the  back  of  the  board, 
you  will  have  a  board  with  one  operating  face  running  on  three 
or  four  sides  of  the  room.  If  you  have  a  multiple  switch-board  on 
the  flat,  you  will  have  two  operating  faces  for  each  row  of 
Bwitch-boardfj  but  iu  no  case  do  you  double  the  capacity  of  your 
room.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  really  want  to  get  a  large 
number  of  subscribers  into  a  room,  you  must  use  the  upright 
board.  The  reason  of  it  you  will  see  from  taking  Figs,  6  and  7. 
In  Fig.  6  you  will  find  the  cable  racks  go  down  somewhat  deeply 
into  the  board.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Fig,  6  the  cable  racks  are 
less  than  one-half  of  the  distance  across  the  board.  It  is,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  40  inches  across  and  17  inches  down.  If  you 
put  that  upon  edge,  and  another  board  of  similar  construction 
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at  the  back  of  it,  you  have  exactly  the  condition  of  things  Mr 
that  exist  there ;  but  you  will  get  your  two  rows  in  less 
ground  space  than  with  the  flat  board.  The  reason  is,  of 
course,  that  you  have  less  ground  sjiace  occupied  by  standing 
any  object  on  its  edge  than  by  laying  it  flat.  The  difficulties 
of  detail  in  working  a  multiple  switch-board  on  the  flat,  in 
installing  it  or  extending  it,  are  such  that  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary,  and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  not  like  me 
to  do  so,  to  go  into  them  iu  detail.  One  thing  I  may  refer  to, 
however,  is  the  question  of  operating.  On  one  side  of  the  board 
an  operator  will  read  the  numbers  in  English  fashion — from  left  to 
ri^hf  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  board  the  operator  must  necessarily 
read  them  in  Arabic  fashion — -from  right  to  left.  It  is  difficult  to 
change  your  operators  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Then  to  come 
to  the  more  practical  question  of  the  cost.  The  comparisons  in 
the  paper  are  made  entirely  on  what  I  may  call  old  types.  It  is 
a  question  of  an  operator  attending  50  subscribers.  The  first 
multiple  board  that  was  introduced  into  England  bad  one  operator 
to  50  subscribers,  Now  we  have  boards  made  for  450  subscribers 
on  the  upright,  worked  by  three  operators.  The  board  I  refer  to  is 
a  Western  Electric  branching  hoard,  and  is  installed  in  Christiania, 
At  present  it  is  not  being  worked  to  its  full  capacity,  as  there  are 
trunk  lines  on  it,  and  it  is  found  a  little  too  much  for  the  operators. 
But  boards  of  360  are  quite  common.  That  gives  120  subscribers 
to  one  operator.  It  is  the  facility  of  working  which  makes  this 
possible,  and  that  really  is  the  crux  of  the  question.  You  must 
reduce  your  operating  expenses,  whilst  taking  care  that  the 
apparatus  is  retained,  as  Mr,  Sinclair  says,  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  You  do  it  by  using  upright  boards,  by  making  them 
fast,  by  giving  as  many  subscribers  as  you  can  to  the  operator, 
and  thereby  saving  your  working  expenses. 

(Communicated  May  7tfc.] — I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
add  to  my  spoken  remarks  that  the  Christiania  board  is  fitted 
for  about  5,000  subscribers,  and  takes  about  55,000  jacks,  instead 
of  the  125,000  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sinclair  as  necessary  for  that 
number  of  subscribers.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  jacks  on 
this  upright  board  is  about  7,000  less  than  they  would  be  on  the 
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r.  Hut   board  described  in  the  paper;  and,  whilst  the  daily  average 

inysbnrv 

oi  calls  is  about  50  per  cent,  more  than  those  of  Glasgow,  the 
number  of  operators  is  50  per  cent,  less  than  provided  for  by  the 
author  of  the  paper. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  suggestion  to  change  the  name 
of  the  "  branching  system "  to  that  of  the  "  self-restoring 
"  system  "  is  not  likely  to  receive  support.  The  word  "  branching  " 
has  the  great  merit  of  being  short  and  yet  describing  the  important 
feature  of  the  system,  which  was  devised  with  the  object  of 
avoiding  contacts  in  jacks.  "  Self-restoring  system "  simply 
gives  prominence  to  a  feature  which  is  of  great  advantage,  but 
entirely  subsidiary  to  the  branched  jack  contacts.  So  far  M  1 
am  aware,  the  word  M  branching  "  was  first  applied  to  the  Western 
Electric  system  described  in  the  paper,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
of  interest  for  Mr.  Sinclair  to  state  when  and  how  it  had  been 
previously  used.  I  may  add  that  in  details  the  system  described 
has  been  considerably  altered  and  improved. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  disadvantage  attending  the 
use  of  a  three-conductor  cord  in  the  Fig.  5  plan  of  board.  This  plan 
was  designed  some  years  ago  (I  think  by  Scribner)  for  use  as  a 
trunk  board  only,  in  connection  with  what  I  have  described  as 
the  "transition  system"  [Journal,  part  115,  vol,  xxiv,).  It 
was  not  largely  used  even  as  a  trunk  board,  where,  the  number 
of  cords  being  small,  frequent  testing  for  continuity  is  possible; 
whilst  when  placed  throughout  the  exchange  it  would  he  much 
more  difficult  to  anticipate  faults.  The  three-conductor  cord  is 
thus  a  source  of  weakness,  and  of  expense  for  renewals. — J.  E.  K, 
if-  Mr.  G.  BiNSWAMiER  :  I  am  verv  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Sinclair 

[liuwinger  *    n 

is  adopting  an  independent  line  in  telephonic  exchange  practice. 
He  has  given  us  in  large  centres  like  Manchester  the  flat  board 
and  the  call  system.  I  must  say  that,  like  many  others,  I  have 
had  my  doubts  as  to  how  the  public  would  take  to  the  call 
system ;  but  from  experience  I  can  endorse  everything  Mr. 
Sinclair  has  said  upon  the  subject,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Kingsbury.  We  have  hatl  occasion  in  Manchester 
to  use  side  by  side  both  the  call  system  and  the  annunciator 
system,  and  my  own  experience,  and   that   of  most   of  the  sub- 
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scribers   whom   I   have    consulted,   is   that   the    call   system   is  Mr. 

_  Hiniwniij 

preferred.  We  feel  that  we  are  in  more  direct  communication 
with  the  exchange  and  with  the  subscribers.  We  certainly  get 
a  much  quicker  service,  which,  after  all,  is  the  principal  thing. 
This  also  shows  that  the  subscribers  do  not  mind  the  extra  work 
imposed  in  the  call  system  ;  and  this  fact  leads  in  my  mind  to 
the  question  of  whether  we  could  not  put  still  more  work  into 
the  hands  of  the  subscriber,  and  thereby  reduce  the  work  at  the 
exchanges,  making  them  more  automatic.  We  have  heard  lately 
a  good  deal  about  automatic  exchange  systems  both  in  England 
and  in  America.  I  understand  that  an  automatic  exchange 
system  is  actually  in  operation  in  several  centres  in  America. 
having  subscribers  up  to  200.  No  doubt  Mr.  Sinclair  has  inves- 
tigated these  automatic  systems,  and  it  would  he  extremely 
interesting  and  useful  if  we  could  hear  from  him  what  he  thinks 
of  them.  I  do  not  ask  this  question  to  know  whether  he  would 
ever  adopt  them  in  his  own  exchanges— this  1  think  hardly 
possible — but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  an  automatic  system 
of  exchange  could  be  devised  which  is  both  simple  and  reliable, 
it  would  be  extremely  useful  in  small  exchanges,  and  especially  in 
private  exchanges,  such  as  works  and  large  establishments.  The 
author  in  his  paper  referred  several  times  to  American  practice 
and  invention.  No  doubt  most  of  the  apparatus  and  appliances 
which  we  are  using  in  telephony,  and  especially  in  exchanges, 
have  come  to  us  from  America;  and  this  fact  might  give  the  im- 
pression to  outsiders  that  American  telephone  engineers  are  more 
ingenious  or  more  enterprising  than  we  are  here  in  England. 
But  we  all  know  this  is  not  the  true  explanation.  The  fact  is 
simply  this — that  the  first  proprietors  of  telephone  patents  killed 
the  industry  in  England  in  its  early  days.  Those  who,  like 
myself,  know  the  history  of  telephony,  will  agree  with  me,  I 
believe,  when  I  say  that  the  first  commercial  telephones  were 
made  here  in  England.  Mr.  Preece  brought  Bell's  first  telephone 
to  England,  and  demonstrated  it  here  in  public  before  it 
was  generally  known  in  America.  The  telephone  industry  in 
England  sprang  Etp  'jiiickly,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  world 
were    to    have    all   their    telephones    from    England ;    but   the 
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proprietors  of  the  master  patents  threw  the  industry  into  American 
'  bands.  We  therefor**  ought  to  be  thankful  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  at  the  bead  of  the  Telephone  Company 
a  man  who  will,  and  can,  adopt  an  independent  course  ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Sinclair  for  the  very  opportune  |wper 
he  has  given  us.  He  has  shown  us  that  he  will  emancipate 
himself  from  former  practice  ;  and  in  this  wise  alone  can  we 
manufacturers  in  England  hope  to  regain  the  losses  which  we 
have  had  in  telephone  matters  in  England,  as  well  as  in  our 
Colonic  and  abroad. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Preecf.  :  In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  author,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  his  company.  This  is 
the  first  occasion  on  which  any  representative  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company  in  this  country  has  bad  the  boldness  to  come 
before  this  Institution  and  tell  us  what  they  are  doing.  Mr. 
Bioswanger  spoke  rather  strongly  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
industry  in  this  country  had  been  killed  by  the  early  promoters 
of  this  particular  business,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anybody 
who  has  ever  spoken  in  severer  terms  of  the  management  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company  than  I  have  in  this  particular  halL 
lu  management  in  the  jiast  was  unquestionably  execrable;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  a  complete  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
tht-ir  dreams  in  Cannou  Row,  and  now  we  find  this  particular 
company,  so  obnoxious  in  the  past,  is  doing  all  that  it  possibly 
can  to  repair  the  evil  that  has  been  done,  and  they  are  now  work- 
ing with  an  energy,  spirit,  and  talent  that  in  the  course  of  perhaps 
a  few  months — certainly  in  a  year  or  two — will  bring  the  telephone 
imlu-irv  iti  this  country  into ■  position  thai  will  sampan  with 
ttnit  of  any  other  country,  not  even  excepting  America.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  have  seen,  perhaps,  more  of  the  working 
of  telephones  than  most  people.  I  have  spent  a  long  time — twice 
I  have  been  over  to  America ;  I  have  been  to  Norway,  to  Sweden, 

<ermany;  and,  in  fact,  wherever  there  was  anything  to  be 
learned,   there   I   have   gone;  and    I    find   that   the   Telephone 

:)iany — I    simply    gather    it     from    Mr.    Sinclair's    paper — is 

ing  the  cream  of  what  ha*  been  done  elsewhere,  and  we 
are  all  going  to  reap  the  benefit.     In  the  first  place,  they  are 
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introducing  metallic  circuits,  and  you  know  how  strong  I  feel  on  Mr.  Pnea 
that  matter.  I  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  a  telephone 
without  a  metallic  circuit  is  an  imperfect  and  incomplete 
apl'iirafus.  Any  single-wire  system  is  certainly  deficient  and 
defective.  Gradually  the  Telephone  Company  are  introducing 
metallic  circuits  everywhere.  Again,  they  are  introducing 
multiple  hoards,  These  multiple  boards,  of  course,  they  are 
compelled  to  use  with  the  growth  of  the  system;  but  I  disagree 
with  Mr.  Sinclair  in  this  respect,  as  my  opinion  is  that  the  day  of 
the  multiple  board  for  large  exchanges  is  over— I  won't  say  quite 
overT  but  I  think  the  multiple  board  is  doomed.  The  experience 
in  America  is  that  as  an  exchange  grows  so  do  the  difficulties  of 
multiple  boards,  at  a  much  greater  rate.  Their  expense,  as 
Mr.  Sinclair  has  pointed  out  in  the  paper,  grows  in  a  terrific 
ratio,  and  there  is  a  limit  when  unquestionably  an  exchange 
becomes  too  great  for  a  multiple  board.  The  experience  in 
America,  in  Sweden,  and  in  Berlin  seems  to  be  this — that  when 
you  get  to  5,000  subscribers  the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  they 
must  be  met  in  some  other  way.  In  the  States  and  in  Berlin 
they  have  been  met  by  decentralisation.  In  Chicago  a  system 
which  Mr.  Sinclair  has  referred  to,  called  the  *'  divided  board,"  has 
been  inaugurated  ;  but  in  San  Francisco  there  is  another  system, 
called  the  "  express  system,"  which  has  also  been  introduced  in 
Chicago  and  one  or  two  other  places  ;  and  there  up  to  the  present 
moment  the  reports  received  are  so  satisfactory  that  it  would 
seem,  sooner  or  later,  the  multiple  board  in  all  big  exchanges 
must  give  place  to  something  like  the  express  system.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Sinclair  that  in  small  exchanges  of  2,000  or  3,000 
subscribers  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  multiple  board.  Mi. 
Sinclair  in  his  paper  has  spoken  a  good  deal  on  the  question  of 
trunk  working  and  its  difficulties.  On  that  point  I  am  not 
prepared  to-night  to  speak.  Only  within  this  last  week  or  two 
the  Post  Office  has  had  transferred  to  it  from  the  Teleplnm. 
Company  the  whole  of  the  trunk  system  in  this  country,  and  it 
will  take  some  months,  perhaps,  before  it  can  be  thoroughly 
licked  into  shape;  but  I  hope  by  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session   that   we   shall   have   in    this   country   the   finest   trunk 
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Mr.  Pretcc.  telephone  system  in  the  world.     I  think  we  shall  commence  the 

next  session  of  the  Institution  with  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Gavey, 

describing  the  trunk  telephone  system  in  this  country,  and  how 

it  has  been  worked.     Mr.  Kingsbury  lias  criticised  a  good  deal 

the  observations  that  Mr.  Sinclair  has  made  on  the  call-wire,  or 

what  he  calls  the  "  Law,"  system       The  Law  system  worked  on  a 

large  scale  has  its  difficulties.      I   entirely  objeet   to   the   Law 

system,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary. 

In  fact,  I  cannot  understand,  with  the  experience  that  you  all 

have    before    you    of    the    want    of    any   call    system    or    any 

manipulating  mode  at  all  of  calling  attention,  why  this  system 

of  calling,  either  by  a  magneto  or  by  the  Law  system,  is  persisted 

in.     We  in  the  Post  Office  have  never  had  such  a  system.     Our 

call  is  automatic.     A  man,  when  he  goes  to  his  telephone   and 

lifts  his  telephone  off  the  switch-hook,  attracts  the  attention  of 

the  exchange;  and  when  he  has  finished  his   talk   and  replaces 

his   telephone   on    the  hook   again,  there  is   the  "  ring-off,"  or 

clearing  signal.      Both  the  call  and  the  ring-off  are  absolutely 

automatic,  and  they  are  perfect  in  their  action.      They  have  only 

one   objection,  and   that  is  a  very  strong  objection  with  those 

who  have  not  tried  it — it  is  no  objection  at  all  with  those  who 

have  tried  it — and  that  is,  that  it  involves  the  use  of  a  continuous 

current.      Now  the  idea  of  having  a  battery  continuously  running 

on   a   subscriber's   line  is  like  a  red   rag  to  a  hull    to  the  old 

telephone  man,    but  to  a  new  telephone  man,  and  to  the  Post 

Office  man,  it  has  no  fears  at  all;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  from  the 

reports  received    from  America,  that  they  are  introducing  there 

a  visual  system  which  will  have  all  the  benefits  of  that  which  we 

have  introduced  in  the  Post  Office.       Mr.  Kingsbury  has  also 

criticised  Mr.  Sinclair's  views  of  Hat  boards,  vertical  boards,  or 

paunels.     I  have  an  objection  to  Hat  boards.     There  is  a  certain 

amotiiit  of  fascination  in  the  appearance  of  a  flat  board.      It  is 

'•ertainly  attractive,   and   there  is  something   about    it    that  is 

enticing ;  but  my  objection  to  it  is  purely  a  practical  one,  viz., 

the  difficulty  that  the  engineer  has  to  remove  faults  while  the 

operators  are  at  work,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  any  changes 

during  working  hours  behind  the  board.       Now  with  a  vertical 
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board  there  is  absolutely  no  difficulty.     The  operators  proceed  in  urmm 
their  ordinary  way,  and  the  engineer  goes  behind ;  he  examines 
his  contacts,  and    his  springs,  arid  his  pieces,  and  he  can  alter, 
and  change,  and  shift  without  anybody  in  front  having  the  least 
idea  that  there  is  anybody  behind.      In  the  jxisition  shown  in 
Fig.  7  it  would  be  difficult  and  awkward,  if  not  impossible,  to 
make  these  changes  except  when  work  had  ooaspd.      There  is  one 
more  point  that  I  wish  to  urge,  and  it  is  this — that  we  may  make 
our  apparatus  as  perfect  as  the  apparatus  described  to  us  by  Mr. 
Sinclair,  and  as  perfect  as  the  apparatus  that  I  have  seen  in  use 
in  Sweden  and  in  Berlin.      You  may  have  operators  as  charming 
as  the  young  lady  in  the  diagram  behind  me,  and  also,  perhaps, 
as  adept  in  the  manipulation  of  her  plug  and  jack  ;  but  unless  you 
have  subscribers  who  are  equally  clever  in  the  manipulation  of 
their  apparatus,  unless  you  have  subscribers  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  telephone  work  of  their  office,  and  unless  you  have  sub- 
scribers who  will  co-operate  with  the  Telephone  Company,  or  the 
Post  Office  Department,  or  the  State,  or  whatever  it  may  be  doing 
the  work, — until  you  get  mutual  forbearance,  mutual  assistance  and 
support  frnui  each  side, — you  will  never  get  a  satisfactory  telephone 
working  in  this  country.     There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  mode 
of    working    in   different   countries.      There    is   a   considerable 
difference  in   the  mode  of  working  in  Sweden  and  in  England, 
but  there  is  also  a  strange  difference  between  the  working  in 
London  and  in  Berlin.     I  say  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
there  is  no  place  that  I  have  ever  visited  where  the  telephone 
work  is  better  done  than  it  is  in  Berlin,  and  we  have  it  well  done 
there  on  a  system  that  is  technically  defective.     It  is  a  system 
consisting   of  a   single   wire;    it   is   a   system    where  they   n>t* 
practically  obsolete  apparatus;  and  yet  there  is  the  fact  that  in 
Berlin  at  the  present  moment  the  telephone  work  is  better  done 
than   in   any  town   that  I  have  seen   either  in    America  or  in 
Europe.     The  reason  iathis — that  there  is  absolute  co-operation 
between  the  subscriber  and  the  operator,  and  that  half  the  work 
is  done  by  the  subscriber.     Here  in  London,  and  in  most  places, 
a  subscriber  calls;  he  is  answered  by  the  operator  j  he  tells  who 
is  wanted  ;  the  operator  calls,  tarti  the  subscriber  wanted  ;  he  calls 
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Xr.  Pre**,  the  operator  and  puts  him  through;  and  there  are  two  or  three 
operation*  performed  unnecessarily.  Now  in  Berlin  you  call  the 
exchange.  You  say,  "  Number  34 ;"  and  he  simply  says.  "  Please 
"  call."  He  puts  you  through  to  34,  and  yoo  yourself,  the  sub- 
scriber, call  the  friend  you  want  to  talk  to.  You  know  what  is 
going  on ;  you  know  if  the  subscriber  called  has  not  attended 
to  his  call ;  you  know  if  he  has  left  Ids  business  in  the  hands  of 
the  office  boy,  and  you  know  exactly  everything  going  on ;  and 
you  can  bully  the  subscriber,  apply  your  bad  language  to  him, 
and  spare  the  poor  operator  girl,  who,  in  my  experience,  has 
always  done  her  very  best  to  do  the  service  properly  for  you. 

iir  Adtim-         Mr.  (j.  L,  Addexbuooke  :  It-  is  rather  difficult  to  take  up  this 

1,ri...'Li- 

matter  in  a  proper  way  after  the  able  speeches  we  Lave  just 
listened  to.  In  order  to  say  what  I  have  to,  I  must  take  the 
paper  rather  as  a  record  of  telephonic  work  in  this  country  at  the 
present  day,  than  an  attempt  to  go  into  very  debatable  ground, 
except,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  the  switch-board.  I  myself 
was  connected  with  the  United  Telephone  Company  from  early  in 
1883  to  the  end  of  1886 — nearly  four  years — and  during  that 
time  I  think  the  Telephone  Company  may  be  said  to  have  got 
into  shape.  It  was  more  or  less  a  scramble  up  to  that  time  ;  but 
the  great  problems  which  we  are  now  all  talking  about  may  be 
said,  I  think,  first  tu  have  become  apparent  about  that  date,  and 
while  connected  with  the  company  I  certainly  took  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  working  at  them. 

The  first  point  we  have  to  consider  in  the  question  of  tele- 
phone service  is  this  t  We  have  two  other  services.  First  of  all 
we  have  the  postal  service:  that  takes  a  certain  time! — 12  or  14 
hours — to  get  to  most  people  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Next  we 
have  the  telegraphic  service,  which,  we  will  say,  under  favourable 
circumstances  takes  an  hour  in  which  to  get  a  reply.  Then  we 
come  to  the  telephone.  Now  I  have  always  felt,  and  believe  it  is 
really  a  fact,  speaking  commercially  as  a  user  of  telephones,  that 
an  extremely  rapid  service  is  of  far  less  moment  to  the  community 
in  general  and  to  commercial  men  than  thoroughly  good  speaking. 
The  question  of  whether  you  wait  five  minutes  or  ten  minutes,  or 
even  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is   of  comparatively  small  moment 
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compared  with  being  able  to  speak  thoroughly  well  and  hear  Mr.  Add« 
every  word  when  you  are  through.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Preeee,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  over  the  line  to  Paris 
when  it  was  opened,  and  also  over  the  line  to  Dublin  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  great  distance  of  those  lines,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  part  of  the  way  under  water,  the  speaking  was  far  better  than 
on  the  majority  of  the  company's  lines  about  the  country,  which, 
perhaps,  are  not  more  than  two  miles  long.  It  is  true  that  a 
great  deal  of  improvement  has  taken  place  in  telephone  work  in 
London  through  the  adoption  of  the  double  wire;  but  in  the 
country  it  is  generally  lamentably  behind  what  it  might  be. 
From  my  own  experience,  I  must  say  that  the  telephone  is  really 
most  important  to  people  in  I  he  country.  Where  it  is  worth  to 
a  firm,  we  will  say,  £20  or  £30  u  year  in  London,  it  would  be 
worth  double  or  treble  that  amount  in  the  country,  if  the  sen-ice 
cuuld  be  made  what  it  is  certainly  capable  of  being  made,  from 
what  we  now  know  of  the  apparatus  and  construction  of  telephones. 
It  is  further  worth  mentioning  that  many  of  the  difficulties  whieh 
we  are  battling  with  in  Ijondon  do  not  occur  in  the  country ;  it  is 
possible  we  are  just  approaching  them  in  Manchester,  or  perhaps 
in  Glasgow.  But  take  thirty  millions  out  of  the  population  of 
this  country :  they  can  be  served  by  telephone  by  existiug  switch- 
boards, and  by  arrangements  that  are  all  worked  out,  and  which 
can  be  made  to  act  very  perfectly  indeed,  and  no  doubt  would 
give  immense  satisfaction  and  be  a  great  aid  to  business  men  in 
the  commercial  competition  we  are  all  engaged  in  with  other 
countries.  Supposing  you  are  in  some  manufacturing  district, 
Bad  your  works  are  two  or  three  miles  away  from  the  mxirwt 
town,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  or  even  a  mile  away, — or,  on  the 
other  hand,  supposing  you  have  a  large  scattered  population,  such 
as  you  have  over  Lancashire  or  in  the  Birmingham  district, 
where  the  trunks  are  only  a  few  miles  long  (we  know  that 
Mr.  Preece  can  run  trunks  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  arid  we  can  speak  perfectly  well), — we  ought  to  get 
a  service  over  districts  like  that  which  would  be  so 
perfect  that  it  would  be  almost  tike  speaking  to  the  next 
room;  so  that  people  who  have  factories,  and  get  one  thing  from 
VOL.  xxv.  26 
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Ito-  one  man,  and  another  from  another,  or  from  railway  com- 
panics  and  so  on,  could  all  be  in  perfect  communication.  For 
such  a  service  as  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  get  through  in  half 
a  minute :  if  you  can  get  through  in  five  minutes,  it  is  all  that 
is  wanted,  provided  you  can  speak  perfectly  well  when  you 
have  got  tlirough,  eo  that  you  can  always  make  yourself  heard 
and  get  a  clear  answer.  As  regards  the  co-operation  of  sub- 
scribers, that  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  technical  matter.  I  perfectly 
appreciate  the  position  which  the  Telephone  Company  take  up 
in  this  country,  especially  as  regards  Loudon,  because  when 
you  come  to  deal  with  a  great  many  trunks  you  cannot  get 
tbrough  without  cross  connections;  and  you  cannot  expect  a 
subscriber  to  go  through  from  trunk  to  trunk,  as  you  might  if 
the  subscribers  were  all  coming  into  one  exchange. 

I   think   Mr.   Sinclair   has   hardly   done  justice  to  previous 
work  in  his  few  remarks  at  the   latter  end  of   his   paper.      It 
happens  to  lie  a  matter  upon  which  perhaps  I  can  speak,  as  I 
had  personal  experience  of  it,  although  I  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  taken  any  real  part.     He  says  he  has  found  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  central  trunk  service  in  I^ndon.       Of  course  that  is 
literally  true,  but  I   think  not   quite  in  the   manner  in  which 
people  would   gather  from  the  paper.      That  trunk  service  was 
established   at    least    10   or    11    years   ago,   and   as   it    forms,   I 
believe,  almost  a  distinctive   feature  of  the    London   service  in 
which  the  work  is  original,  it  is  a  very  important  matter,  and 
of  course  it  has   attained    very    great,   dimensions.      Perhaps    I 
might  relate  a  little  bit  of  history.      If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
was  towards  the  end  of   1883    or   beginning  of   1884   that    this 
question  of  trunk   communication  first   began   seriously   to  crop 
up,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  trunks  to  other 
exl'ituigcs— the  ^astern  exchanges,  and  some  of  the  exchanges  in 
the  City.      The  matter  was  debated   for  some  time,   and  there 
was  a  meeting  at  the  Euston  Hotel.     Mr.  .Morgan  was  managing 
director  then,     I  think  the  company  consisted  of  Mr.  T.  Fletcher, 
Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Ashmore,  Mr.  Ullett,  Mr.  (lay,  Mr,  Hawes,  and 
Mr,  Addenbrooke,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect.      How  I  got  there 
1  do  not  quite  know,  but   somehow  I  was  there;  and,  although 
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I  took  very  little  part  in  the  discussion,  I  think  I  can  speak  of  t,lrM*;Wc11 
what  took  place,  j  ust  because  I  did  not  take  a  prominent  part . 
It  was  at  that  meeting  that  that  trunk  system  was  decided 
upon,  and  within  a  very  few  months  it  was  put  into  practice  ; 
a  board  was  designed  by  Mr.  Hawes,  somewhat  on  the  system 
of  the  board  on  the  table,  to  work  it ;  and  the  Londnn 
exchange  system  was  really  put.  down  on  the  basis  on  which  it 
has  gone  on  since.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  BOOtQ 
credit  should  be  given  to  those  who  really  did  initiate  that 
trunk  service,  almost  precisely,  as  I  gather,  as  it  stands  now. 

Mr.  F.  B.  0.  Hawes  :  There  are  one  or  two  points  I  should  Mr  u*« 
like  to  refer  to.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  think  we  must 
congratulate  Mr,  Sinclair  on  having  brought  this  subject  before 
us.  I  am  no  longer  connected  with  telephony ;  but  feel  there  is 
a  dearth  of  telephone  papers  at  the  Institution,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  have  many  more  of  them.  I  think  Mr.  Sinclair  might  have 
given  us  a  little  more  information  about  one  or  two  points,  and 
perhaps  he  will  oblige  us  later  on.  At  the  present  time  in 
London  call  wires  are  used  between  the  exchanges  for  working 
the  junction  wires,  and  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  the 
author  would  tell  us  what  proportion  of  junction  wires  those  work 
on — that  is  to  say,  how  many  junction  wires  one  call  wire  serves. 
Call  wires  were  used  in  London  telephone  exchanges  many 
years  back  for  this  purpose.  At  one  time,  however,  their  use  was 
almost  entirely  abandoned,  when  multiple  boards  were  beginning 
to  be  more  generally  used  ;  but  now  I  think  they  are  being  used 
again  fairly  universally  between  the  larger  exchanges.  The  other 
point  is  a  small  matter  of  detail  which  I  think  it  will  be  useful 
and  interesting  for  us  to  hear  something  ahout.  I  believe  that 
in  the  exchanges  the  generators  for  the  alternating  ringing 
currents  are  driven  by  motors.  It  would  be  interesting  if  the 
author  would  tell  us  what  motors  he  finds  most  serviceable.  The 
next  point  I  come  to  is  with  regard  to  flat  boards.  I  must  admit 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  points  Mr.  Sinclair  has  raised  in  their 
favour,  and  I  think  that  my  opinion  is  shared  by  the  majority 
of  telephone  men  in  this  country.  The  United  Telephone  Com- 
pany were  the  first  to  use  a  multiple  switch-board  in  England, 
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of  a  pattern  designed  by  me,  which  was  intended  to  be  used  in  an 
upright  position.  I  think  it  was  at  Mr,  Clay's  suggestion  that 
we  used  it  lying  down.  Mr,  Sinclair  says  he  does  not  quite 
understand  why  we  should  have  used  that  board  in  that  way. 
The  reason  was,  however,  that  in  those  days  we  had  no  experience 
of  how  many  subscribers  one  operator  could  attend  to  on  a 
multiple  board,  and  thought  it  better  to  err  on  the  right  side. 
By  putting  the  board  flat  we  provided  for,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
one  operator  for  each  25  subscribers.  This,  as  it  turned  out, 
provided  for  more  operators  than  were  required,  and  experience 
showed  that  we  could  have  worked  those  boards  much  better 
upright.  Of  course  we  must  not  entirely  take  those  boards  as 
an  example  of  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  flat  boards,  as  they 
were  designed  for  being  used  upright.  There  were  contacts  which 
were  seriously  affected  by  dust ;  and,  as  was  rather  expected, 
there  was  trouble  from  that  cause,  We  also  had  trouble  about 
effecting  repairs,  and  I  cannot  see  how  any  flat  board  gets  over 
those  troubles.  Telephone  systems  have  to  be  worked  constantly 
now ;  and,  therefore,  when  repairs  are  necessary,  they  must  be 
carried  out  while  the  switch-board  is  at  work.  A  switch-board  is 
started  with  a  certain  capacity,  i.e.,  with  a  certain  number  of  jacks 
in  it :  when  the  number  of  ¥nh:-uribers  has  reached  that  limit 
new  jacks  have  to  be  added  ;  and  the  addition  of  those  jacks  is 
a  very  serious  piece  of  work  in  a  flat  board,  as  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  see  what  you  are  doing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
(limculties  under  which  the  operating  would  be  carried  on  while 
such  an  addition  is  being  made. 

Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  board. 
Working  on  the  figures  Mr,  Sinclair  gives  us,  it  appears  that,  with 
the  switch-board  on  the  flat  system,  a  board  for  6,000  subscribers 
would  be  one  yard  square.  If  you  take  a  table  a  yard  square 
and  sit  on  one  side,  and  then  try  to  reach  over  to  the  opposite 
corners,  you  would  find  it  almost  impossible,  if  not  quite  impossible, 
to  do  so  while  sitting.  I  think  you  would  have  to  stand  up  to  the 
work.  And  naturally  it  does  not  help  to  expedite  matters  if  the 
operator  has  to  keep  jumping  out  of  her  chair  for  a  great  proportion 
of  calls. 
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Then  there  is  another  question  with  reference  to  flat  Mr  nn«« 
boards  which  I  should  like  Mr.  Sinclair  to  tell  us  about 
from  his  experience,  viz.,  the  fact  of  the  cords  getting 
entangled  as  they  come  down  on  to  the  board.  It  certainly 
was  our  experience  with  our  board.  It  would  appear  to  me.  also 
that  in  pulling  out  one  plug  you  would  be  very  liable  to  pull  out 
others  with  it.  I  should  like  to  hear  what  the  experience  has 
been  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Kingsbury  referred  to  the  dirt  getting 
into  flat  boards,  and  that  I  think  is  another  very  serious  matter. 
I  would  go  further  than  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and  say  that,  whatever 
sort  of  multiple  board  is  used — whether  yon  use  the  one  shown  on 
Fig,  o  or  the  one  shown  on  Fig.  3 — there  would  be  leakage  from 
line  to  line,  and  you  would  get  a  certain  amount  of  cross  talk, 
owing  to  soot  and  that  sort  of  dirt,  which  is  bound  to  accumulate. 

Mr.  Sinclair  refers  to  up  and  down  trunk  wires;  I  think,  per- 
haps, more  might  have  been  said  about  tlieni  with  advantage.  At 
first  sight,  when  you  have  a  certain  number  of  junction  wires 
between  two  exchanges,  it  would  appear  to  be  most  economical 
to  use  them  irrespective  of  what  class  of  call  you  put  on — that  is 
to  say,  whether  it  was  from  A  exchange  to  li  exchange,  or  from 
B  to  A.  But  when  the  details  of  the  working  are  looked  into, 
it  is  found  that  there  is  a  great  benefit  obtained  in  dividing  the 
wires  in  half,  and  using  one  half  for  calls  in  one  direction  and 
thi>  other  half  for  calls  in  the  other  direction,  owing  to  the 
greater  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  worked.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  describe  in  detail  why  this  is  so ;  but  this  system, 
which  I  managed  to  get  adopted  originally,  certainly  has  come  to 
be  now  regularly  adopted. 

Talking  of  working  rapidly  brings  me  to  Mr.  Adrlenbrooke's 
remarks  on  the  matter  of  quick  working  not  being  of  great 
importance,  which,  I  think,  must  be  received  with  some  caution. 
Even  in  London,  I  think  if  I  had  to  wait  five  minutes  for 
every  call  I  should  be  very  much  annoyed.  Good  talking 
lines  and  instruments  and  rapid  working  are  both  essentials, 
and  fortunately  the  former  assists  the  latter.  With  what 
Mr.  Addeubrooke  said  about  the  central  junction  exchange 
I  entirely  agree.    That  scheme  was  a  very  old  idea  in  London, 
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and  one  which  very  many  people  claimed  as  their  own.  I  was 
very  glad  when  we  managed  to  carry  it  into  practice,  as  it  proved 
of  very  great  benefit  to  the  system, 

Mr.  Preece  referred  to  the  express  system  in  Chicago.  In 
London  we  have  something  approaching  the  express  system. 
The  National  Telephone  Company  have  a  small  system  at  work 
for  London  stockbrokers  only,  which  system,  I  have  always  heard 
from  the  users,  is  a  very  rapid  one  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  worked  in  their 
name,  it  is  held  up  to  them  very  often  as  being  an  example  of  a 
perfectly  worked  exchange,  by  subscribers  to  the  general  system. 
That  exchange,  I  believe,  is  still  worked  by  very  ancient,  apparatus 
which  was  discarded  from  the  other  exchanges  ;  but  it  is  merely 
the  fact  of  there  being  no  junction  wires  and  only  a  comparatively 
tew  subscribers — about  400, 1  believe — that  the  service  is  so  rapid. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  system  of  working,  in  which  the 
subscriber  does  the  work,  of  ringing  up  the  person  he  want-,  M 
Mr.  Preece  has  told  us  is  the  system  in  Berlin.  When  a  sub- 
scriber has  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  ringing  away  all  the  time  he  is 
waiting,  he  does  not  notice  the  time  going  as  much  as  when  the 
operator  is  doing  all  the  work  for  him.  I  believe  myself  that 
when  the  operator  does  the  work,  the  time  taken  in  getting 
through  is  much  less  on  the  average,  but  when  you  do  the  work 
yourself  of  ringing  up  the  other  subscriber  the  time  goes  unnoticed 
by  you.  The  disadvantage  1  always  feel  about  that  system  is 
that,  supposing  the  connection  is  not  made  in  the  exchange, 
you  may  be  ringing  on  until  you  are  black  in  the  face  without 
producing  the  desired  result. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Somerville  :  Mr,  Sinclair  has  mentioned  as  a  weak 
feature  of  the  American  divided  board  that  no  connection  is  made 
without  being  dealt  with  by  two  operators,  It  is  certainly  a  very 
weak  feature  of  any  board  at  which  one  operator  cannot  complete 
any  connection  asked  for.  This  defect,  however,  is  not  altogether 
absent  from  the  multiple  switch-boards  used  generally  in  this 
country.  We  are  informed  that  the  length  of  each  section  of  these 
boards  is  (i  feet  6  inches  :  it  therefore  follows  that  in  the  upright 
boards  the  operator  is  expected  to  stretch  a  distance  of  3  feet 
3  inches  to  either  side  of  the  point  opposite  which  she  aits,  and  this 
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ought  to  be  done  without  inconvenience  to  her  neighbours  or  inter-  Mr,  s™ier. 
rupting  their  work.  She  might  be  able  to  accomplish  it  if  she  had 
plenty  of  freedom  and  elbow-room  ;  but  we  have  to  remember  that 
four  operators  are  sitting  in  front  of  each  section,  so  that  the  space 
allowed  to  each  is  only  19$  inches.  In  the  case  of  the  flat  boards 
matters  are  even  worse.  We  have  been  told  to-night  by  one  of 
the  speakers  that  the  width  of  these  boards  is  about  40  inches :  to 
make  sume  conaestaaofl  on  these  boardf  fcbfl  operator  will  therefore 
be  called  upon  to  insert  a  plug  in  a  jack  which,  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  board,  is  not  less  than  4  feet  distant  from 
where  she  is  sitting.  Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  in  the 
flat  boards  eight  operators  are  working  at  the  same  section,  and 
that  the  plug  and  cord  have  to  be  passed  between  the  other 
cords  in  use  at  the  time,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  operation  is  nearly  impossible.  In  practice  the 
operator  does  not  attempt  it,  but  asks  for  and  receives  assistance 
in  making  nearly  la  per  cent,  of  the  connections  required.  So  we 
find  that  the  weak  feature  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sinclair  is  not  by 
any  means  absent  from  switch-boards  in  use  in  the  National 
Telephone  Company's  exchanges.  Reference  has  also  been  made  to 
the  listening  keys.  These  are  used  to  connect  the  operators'  tele- 
phones to  the  subscribers'  wires.  Of  course  some  means  are  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  but  those  now  universally  used  by  the 
National  Telephone  Company  are  not  good,  as  they  are  responsible 
for  introducing  into  the  system  a  very  grave  defect.  With  this 
key,  which  Mr.  Sinclair  has  very  well  named  the  "  listening  key," 
the  operator  has  the  opportunity  of  overhearing  any  conver- 
sation which  is  carried  on  by  the  subscriber  for  whom  she  has  made 
a  connection,  or,  in  fact,  any  conversation  passing  through  the 
exchange.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  it  is  never  used  for  that 
purpose ;  it  can  be  so  used  at  all  times,  and  is  thus  a  source  of 
one  of  the  very  worst  defects  which  can  exist  in  any  exchange 
system,  viz.,  the  absence  of  privacy.  It  is  also  to  this  key,  as  at 
present  used,  that  subscribers  are  indebted  for  those  annoying 
interruptions  by  operators,  and  their  continual  questioning,  "  Have 
"  you  finished  \  "  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Sinclair 
say  that  he  is  an  advocate  of  the  flat  boards  aad  \,\u&  cc&y«\\<e. 
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system ;  however,  judging  from  results,  I  should  imagine  that 
until  quite  recently  his  advocacy  must  have  been  of  a  very  mild 
type.  Referring  to  the  call-wire  systems,  I  take  it  that  it  is  the 
Mann  system  which  is  being  introduced  into  the  National 
exchange  at  Manchester.  It  is  very  interesting  to  hear  Mr. 
Sinclair  praise  this  system  as  he  does,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  by- 
and-by,  that  he  will  advocate  its  use  even  in  London.  His 
objection  to  its  being  introduced  here  is  without  foundation. 
The  real  difficulty  is  in  connection  with  the  static  capacity 
of  the  signal  wires.  That,  however,  can  be  overcome ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  operator  at  King's  Cross,  when 
desiring  to  communicate  with  Lime  Street,  should  have  to  do 
either  of  two  things  which  Mr.  Sinclair  says  are  inevitable — viz., 
to  cut  herself  off  from  the  call  wire,  or  to  join  her  call  wire,  with 
its  50  subscribers,  to  the  call  wire  to  the  City. 

Mr.  Dase  Sinclair,  in  reply,  said :  Some  of  us  are  in  the 
lia) lit  of  sitting  and  listening  to  speeches  and  sometimes  wishing 
they  were  shorter;  to-night  I  am  in  that  very  comfortable 
position  of  being  able  to  say  I  was  not  sorry  they  were  so  long. 
See  how  it  has  relieved  me !  The  clock  almost  points  to  the  hour 
when  we  must  cease,  and  if  all  the  questions  are  not  thoroughly 
replied  to,  you  must  blame  your  own  long  speeches  or  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  at  my  disposal.  My  friend  Mr.  Kingsbury,  with 
his  usual  ability,  has  put  his  case  so  ably  that  I  almost  begin  to 
doubt  myself — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal !  It  is  really 
impossible  to  deal  with  all  the  notes  I  have  put  down  ;  but  I  will 
do  so  with  a  few  of  them.  While  I  advocate  the  use  of  the  call 
wire  under  certain  circumstances,  Mr.  Kingsbury  condemns  it 
altogether;  and  if  he  took  his  opinion  of  it  from  the  Law  system  as 
it  was  fitted  up  by  American  experts  in  Glasgow,  I  do  not.  wonder 
at  it.  When  I  joined  telephone  work  first  in  Glasgow,  the  Law 
system  was  at  work  there  with  200  or  300  subscribers,  and  it.  gave 
so  much  trouble  that  within  six  or  eight  mouths  after  that  time 
we  hail  to  turn  it  out.  In  this,  however,  as  in  all  other  things, 
we  must  look  for  development.  There  came  along,  after  it  was 
further  looked  into,  a  modification  of  the  system,  and  this  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker  as  the  ■  Mann  "  system.    That, 
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I  think,  as  is  the  case  with  many  inventions,  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Mr.  stmt 
Mann  (at  Dundee)  without  his  knowing  that  it  had  been 
previously  tried  ou  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  does  not 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  thing,  but  the  modification  makes  a 
very  great  difference — indeed,  all  the  difference  between  com- 
parative failure  and  success.  The  difference  is  really  this — 
that  with  the  Law  system,  as  I  first  saw  it  in  use,  each 
subscriber  desiring  a  connection  had  to  join  his  telephone  in 
series  in  the  call  wire,  and  when  finished,  had  to  bring  his 
switch  back  to  the  central  position.  If  he  failed  to  do  this 
accurately,  lie  broke  the  call-wire  circuit,  and  so  prevented  the 
other  subscribers  on  that  circuit  from  communicating  with 
the  exchange.  When  the  change  was  made  to  the  "  branching  " 
call  wire,  where  one  or  '20  may  tap  on,  hut  where 
one  has  not  the  power  to  cut  the  others  <">ff,  then  came 
the  difference.  When  a  new  exchange  for  Glasgow  had  to 
he  considered,  the  question  of  call-wire  working  was  fully 
gone  into;  and  at  a  meeting  of  experts  called  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  it  was  laid  down  that  where  you  had  an  exchange  with 
only  a  local  system — that  is,  with  no  junction  or  trunk  wires — then 
the  call  wire  gave  a  perfect  service,  Therefore,  in  an  exchange  that 
has  a  very  large  proportion  of  local  work,  you  get  the  advantages 
without  the  disadvantages;  and,  after  all  that  has  been  said  against 
it,  I  still  think  that  is  right.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  my  paper  only  one  gentleman 
spoke  who  had  had  actual  experience  of  both  systems,  and  he,  as 
well  as  his  friends,  preferred  the  call  wire.  This  only  bears  out 
the  opinion  expressed  by  95  per  cent,  of  our  subscribers  in  Glasgow. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Kingsbury's  remarks  in  reference  to  flat 
boards,  there  is  really  not  time  to  go  fully  into  that,  Mr.  Kings- 
bury ingeniously  described  how  it  was  possible  for  a  girl  to  take  a 
complete  circle  with  the  upright  board  wln'le  she  could  not  do  it 
with  the  flat.  But  a  girl  does  not  take  a  complete  circle.  She 
cannot  work  at  her  back,  or  below  the  key  shelf.  It  is  merely  a 
question  whether  she  should  lean  forward  or  only  move  her  arm 
forward.  When  this  question  was  being  discussed  by  the  expr 
of  the  company,  a  table  was  formed  on  a  h'mge,  wa&  *,  %«a!f 
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i  an  ii<  r  was  Bet  at  it,  the  point  to  be  proved  being,  whether  he  could  reach 
higher  when  the  table  top  was  vertical,  or  farther  when  it  was 
horizontal.  He  could  reach  farther  on  the  flat  when  he  sat  still, 
both  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left  hand.  He  could  not  reach 
quite  as  far  when  the  board  was  vertically  in  front  of  him.  I  was 
watching  the  gentlemen  employed  in  making  the  calculation,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  so  serious  in  it  as 
to  make  it  a  question  worthy  of  grave  consideration,  Then  Mr. 
Kingsbury  gives  another  reason  why  flat  boards  are  not  as  good  as 
the  upright — namely,  the  difficulties  of  wiring.  I  suppose  there 
are  difficulties.  I  have  yet  to  live  to  see  the  switch-board  with 
which  difficulties  are  not  connected.  Therefore,  it  is  a  choice 
between  a  series  of  difficulties  in  one  case  and  in  another.  One 
speaker  has  said  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  increase  the 
number  of  jacks  on  a  flat  board,  because  it  would  have  to  be  done 
when  it  was  at  work.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  it  when  it 
is  at  work :  the  jacks  are  previously  attached  to  the  cables,  and 
a  few  hours'  work  in  the  evening  suffices  for  fixing  them  in  their 
places.  With  regard  to  the  boards  which  we  have  in  use  to-day, 
it  is  a  more  simple  matter  to  lift  a  row  of  jacks  out  of  their  place 
on  the  flat  board  than  on  the  upright.  I  am  now  getting  on  to 
the  point  referred  to  by  Mr.  Preece,  viz.,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a 
man  to  get  down  among  the  wirt-s  to  work.  It  is  difficult,  but  it 
is  not  impossible;  and  in  the  course  of  instruction  that  our 
telephone  engineers  have  to  go  through,  we  impress  on  our  men 
the  duty  of  behaving  with  propriety,  even  when  in  proximity  to 
the  opposite  sex.  Mr.  Binswanger  referred  to  one  or  two  points, 
and  he  has  given  you  the  crux  of  the  situation  that  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  our  deciding  whether  to  use  the  call  wire  with  Hat 
boards  or  not.  We  put  it  into  Glasgow  without  being  able  to 
get  any  other  opinion  than  that  which  was  within  ourselves  ;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  0»Be  of  deciding  at  Manchester,  we  thought 
it  would  be  a  -  thin-  to  the  subscribers,  and  an  experience 

that  would  be  worth  having,  if  we  asked  the  Glasgow  subscribers 
whether  they  preferred  the  system  they  had  before  or  the  call- 
wire  system.  As  I  have  said  in  my  paper,  95  per  cent,  preferred 
the  call-wire  system.     Mr.  Kingsbury  referred  to  the  fact*that 
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there  were  fewer  calls  on  Glasgow  with  the  flat  board  than  there  Mr.  Bind 
were  on  Manchester,  This,  however,  was  explained  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  House  of  Commons.  A  general  order  had  been 
sent  out  from  the  head  office  to  take  a  record  of  calls  at  certain 
places  on  a  specified  day ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  figures 
given  occurred  during  the  holiday  season  in  Glasgow,  and  there- 
fore were  much  below  the  average.  Long  before  I  left  Glasgow 
the  calls  were  very  much  more  than  the  six  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Kiugsbury.  With  the  old  boards  they  were  about  10,  and  my 
impression  is  that  to-day  they  are  something  like  13.  Of  course 
I  am  now  speaking  from  memory,  but  I  am  not  far  away  from  the 
truth.  That  does  not  bring  them  up  to  Manchester,  and  Liverpool 
is  higher  than  either.  Mr.  Preece's  remarks  come  with  such 
weight  and  force  that  it  makes  one  think  twice  before  knowing 
how  to  reply  to  them.  We  all  know  he  has  advocated — and  rightly 
advocated — the  use  of  metallic  circuit  wires  from  the  inception  of 
telephony,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  credit  to  him  that  he  was 
so  early  a  champion  of  a  good  cause.  It  would  be  perhaps 
irrelevant  for  me  to  enter  into  all  the  proa  and  cons  which  led  th<- 
telephone  companies  to  decide  what  was  best.  The  engineering 
question  was  not  the  only  one  to  consider :  there  was  the  com- 
mercial element  as  well  as  the  engineering ;  and  I  am  not  going 
to  say  that  I  ever  knew  of  a  telephone  company  in  this  country 
which  did  not  encourage  its  engineers  in  every  way  to  give  an 
absolutely  good  and  perfect  service.  When  it  came  to  metallic 
circuiting,  that  was  a  very  large  and  involved  question.  We  are 
metallic  circuiting  to-day  in  Manchester ;  but  why  ?  Because  the 
Corporation  has  invited  us  to  go  underground  ;  and  we  are  putting 
down  a  system  which  we  believe  will  be  there  as  long  as  we  care 
about.  When  other  cities  invite  us  to  do  the  same  thing,  you  may 
all  guess  what  wilt  be  likely  to  happen,  When  Mr.  Preece  goes  on 
to  describe  the  beautiful  service  in  Berlin,  he  just  quotes  the  very 
reason  why  I  like  the  call  wire.  It  throws  the  responsibility  and 
the  actual  work  off  the  hands  of  the  operator  and  into  the  hands  of 
each  individual  subscriber,  but  with  this  difference,  however — 
that  if  the  subscriber  who  is  called  up  does  not  reply,  the  caller 
gets  an  explanation  from  the  exchange  of  the  teaaou-,  y&aX.Ss.'v 
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tr. sinciiir.  say,  he  is  assured  that  he  has  been  properly  connected;  and  tins 
in  itself  is.  1  believe,  the  greatest  reason  for  the  success  of  the  call 
wire.  When  we  compare  the  battery  system  with  the  call-wire 
or  the  magneto  ringing  system,  it  is  true  that  the  battery  system 
appears  to  be  perfect  so  far  as  sending  a  signal  to  the  exchange 
is  concerned  (if  expense  is  not  considered ) ;  but  the  point  is  that, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  been  any  difficulty  with  the 
magneto  system  in  giving  an  instantaneous  signal  at  the  exchange. 
Therefore,  as  between  the  battery  system  and  the  magneto  system, 
it  is  only  a  choice  of  which  works  best;  and  as  we  have  Manchester 
still  working  on  the  battery  system,  and  as  this  system  was 
previously  in  use  at  Glasgow  and  London,  where  we  now  have  the 
magneto,  we  have  had  good  opportunities  of  comparing  the 
working  of  the  two  systems,  and  our  experience  is  that  a  signal 
with  a  magneto  is  much  more  reliable  than  with  a  battery.  The 
main  point,  however,  is  that,  although  a  signal,  as  immediate  and 
perfect  as  the  automatic  signal  used  by  the  Post  Office,  can  be 
sent  from  a  battery  or  magneto  to  the  operator  at  the  exchange, 
it  does  not  follow  that  that  signal  will  be  obeyed  by  the  operator, 
or  that  her  reply  will  be  immediate.  On  tlie  other  hand,  on  the 
call-wire  system  the  subscriber  commands  the  situation,  and 
receives  an  immediate  reply  from  the  operator,  whether  she  likes 
it  or  not. 

tine  speaker  has  referred  to  the  central  trunk  exchange  in 
London.  I  suppose  we  all  know  that  a  great  many  people 
thought  they  had  invented  that  system.  But,  although  the 
system  was  a  good  one  in  itself,  it  was  thought  too  much  of,  and, 
like  many  another  good  system,  was  carried  too  far,  and  we 
actually  in  practice  have  had  to  undo  a  great  deal  of  it.  What 
we  found  was  this  :  If  you  take  two  small  exchanges  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  the  wires  must  run  into  some  centre  point 
where  they  can  be  joined  on  to  any  other  branch  exchange ;  but 
if  you  take  two  large  exchanges,  one  in  the  West  End,  as  Gerard 
Street  is  now,  and  the  other  in  the  City,  as  Lime  Street  is,  and  if 
there  are  20,000  calls  per  day  through  these  two  exchanges,  will 
any  engineer  explain  to  me  what  is  to  be  gained  by  putting  all 
these  calls  through  a  third  or  central  exchange?     It  was  found, 
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when  looked  into,  that  we  wanted  the  central  trunk  exchange  for  Mr.  smd» 
overflow  work,  and  to  take  wires  from  all  the  branch  exchanges 
that  cannot  afford  to  have  direct  junction  wire*  to  every  other. 
And  that  is  the  system  that  is  being  worked  out  in  London  to-day. 
This  is  a  much  more  serious  part  of  the  service  than  one  might 
expect.  I  think  I  have  said  in  my  paper  that  if  an  exchange  has 
40  messages  per  day  from  it  to  any  other  exchange,  it  is  provided 
with  direct  junction  wires  ;  but  if  fewer  than  that,  the  calls  go 
through  the  central.  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  that  you  will 
really  have  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  accept  these  few 
unconnected  and  rambling  remarks  as  replies  to  your  able  and 
considerate  criticisms. 

With  regard  to  the  communicated  remarks  of  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  number  of  jacks  I  mentioned  in 
my  paper  refers  to  what  has  actually  taken  place  in  this  country. 
Four  operators  for  each  200  subscribers  was  taken  in  making 
my  calculations,  this  being  the  basis  in  use  for  the  branching 
system,  both  on  the  ordinary  upright  and  on  flat  boards,  as  well  as 
on  the  ordinary  make-and-break  system  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
comparison  made  in  my  paper  I  consider  is  the  correct  one, 
especially  as  the  facts  in  actual  practice  are  as  I  have  stated. 

Whether  this  method  of  working  should  be  known  as  the 
"  self-restoring  "  or  the  M  branching  "  system,  is  of  very  little 
importance.  My  reason  fur  preferring  the  term  '■  self-restoring  " 
is  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  what  is  elaimed  to  be  new  ;  but 
the  term  "  branching "  is  misleading,  as  the  use  of  the 
branching  system  in  telephone  work  is  nearly  as  old  as  the 
telephone  industry  itself,  and  the  Government  exchanges  at 
Newcastle  and  elsewhere  have  been  always  worked  on  this 
system. 

With  regard  to  the  three-conductor  cord  system,  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  using  a  three-way  cord,  or  of  having  a  u  make-and- 
"  break  "  contact  in  the  test  wire  at  every  jack  throughout  the 
exchange.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
"  make-and-break  "  in  many  of  our  exchanges,  and  the  three- 
way  cord  was  introduced  as  it  was  considered  that  it  might  give 
lesa  trouble  than  had  arisen  from  the  contacts.      I  am  free  to 
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rtkir.  admit,  however,  that,  now  that  greatly  improved  jacks,  as  made 
in  Stockholm,  have  been  put  into  use,  the  trouble  of  the  "  make- 
M  and-brenk "  in  the  test  wire  has  been  considerably  lessened, 
and  I  believe  that  in  future  we  shall  return  to  the  use  of  the 
two-way  cords, 
urHeiur}  The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to 

lance.  J  ° 

Mr.  Sinclair  for  his  interesting  reply  to  a  very  interesting 
discussion.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  points  we  have 
heard  mentioned  is,  I  think,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  metallic 
circuit.  This  must  be  especially  interesting  to  those  electrical 
engineers  who  are  connected  with  electrical  tramways.  This 
paper  has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  forms  of  switch-boards  used  in  telephone 
exchanges,  I  trust  that  when  the  promised  paper  by  Mr.  Gavey 
is  given  to  us  next  session  he  will  deal  with  the  disturbances 
which  arc  observed  in  telephonic  lines  when  electric  tramways  are 
worked  in  their  vicinity.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  have  on  record  past  experience  which 
might  give  us  some  rule  by  which  electrical  engineers  can  work, 
so  as  to  avoid  causing  any  disturbance  in  the  adjoining  circuits. 

I  have  to  announce  that  the  whole  of  the  candidates  up  for 
ballot  this  evening  have  been  elected. 


Stanley  J.  G-oddard. 

William  Johnson. 
Walter  Victor  Morten. 


Associates : 

Robert  Ellis  Shawcross. 

Arnold  Turner. 

Ernest  Anthony  Max  Winter. 


Students . 


Edward  Nugent  Bankes. 
Sidney  John  Clay. 
Benjamin  Sbuttleworth  Hornhy. 
Charles  H  Kosoinan, 


Ralph  Rushton,  jun. 
Bernard  Sankey. 
<  Percy  Cunliffe  Simpson. 
William  George  Stuart. 


Frank  Triflte  Woodley. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


TRANSFERS,  Ml 

The  Two  Hundred  aud  Eighty-ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  the  Institution  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineer*,  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  30th,  1896 — Dr.  John  Hgpklnso.m, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  held  on  April 
16th  were  read  and  approved. 

The  names  of  new  candidates  for  election  into  the  Institution 
were  announced  and  ordered  to  be  suspended. 

The  following  transfers  were  announced  as  having  been 
approved  by  the  Council : — 

From  the  class  of  Associates  to  that  of  Members — 
George  Keith  Buller  Elphinstoue.  |  Robert  Willsher  Weekes. 

From  the  class  of  Students  to  that  of  Associates — 

Joseph  Henry  Draper  Brearley.  Frederick  Augustus  Leigh, 

John  Hayton  Carrick.  Hugh  Bernard  Maxwell. 

Percy  Rhodes  Cobb,  William  Samuel  Parsons. 

Hugh  Capper  Crawhall.  James  Toulmin. 

Sidney  Phillips  Doudney.  Howard  Stanley  West. 

Mr,  J.  H.  Reeves  and  Mr,  Max  Binswanger  were  appointed 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  new  members. 

The  President  :  We  have  only  three  more  meetings  this 
session,  and  we  have  three  important  papers  to  get  through. 
It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  in  each  evening  we  shall 
complete  the  discussion  on  one  paper.  We  must,  therefore,  in 
any  case  complete  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Langdon's  paper  this 
evening;  and  with  regard  to  the  remarks  of  gentlemeD  for  which 
there  is  not  time,  we  must  ask  them  to  contribute  them  in 
writing,  so  that  they  may  appear  upon  the  minutes.  I  wilj  call 
upon  Mr,  Langdon  to  read  his  paper. 
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ON  RAILWAY  TELEGRAPHS,  WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

By  W.  Langdon,  Member. 

The  subject  with  which  this  paper  deals  is  one  which  has  not, 
for  some  time,  claimed  the  consideration  of  members  of  this 
Institution.  The  progress  which  has  attended  the  application  of 
electricity  to  railway  telegraph  work  is  in  no  way  comparable 
with  that  which  has  in  recent  years  marked  its  progress  in 
relation  to  lighting  and  power.  Such  advances  as  have  been 
achieved  are  to  be  found  more  in  minor  details  than  in  any 
radical  change.  Probably  the  most  noticeable  fact  presides  in 
the  greater  freedom  from  serious  breaksdown  which  we  now 
enjoy,  and  in  the  growth  of  the  telegraph  service — a  striking 
testimony  of  its  increasing  utility.  Competition  is  a  stern  and 
exacting  master.  The  train  service  of  to-day  must  not  only  he 
well  equipped,  but  it  must  work  well  to  time.  That  which 
yesterday  was  thought  ample,  is  to-day  found  wanting.  Each 
day  ushers  in  fresh  demands,  greater  elaboration,  greater  exacti- 
tude !  How  useful  a  factor  the  telegraph  becomes  in  enabling 
this  to  be  accomplished  is  probably  known  only  to  those  in  whose 
bands  rests  the  responsibity  of  that  which  has  to  be  done. 

In  the  year  1880*  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Graves,  one  of  our 
Past-Presidents,  and  for  many  years  our  Honorary  Treasurer, 
brought  under  the  notice  of  members  some  extremely  interesting 
statistics  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  telegraphy,  in  which  he 
produced  a  comparison  between  the  mileage  of  wire  and  the 
number  of  instruments  in  use  on  the  various  railways  in  Great 
Britain  in  1869  and  1879. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  controlling  officers  of  practically  the 
entire  railway  service  of  the  country — to  whom  my  acknowledg- 
ments are  gratefully  tendered — I  am,  with  the  exception  of  the 
data  of  some  two  or  three  of  the  minor  companies,  enabled  to 
bring   forward    this    information    another  decade    and    a    half. 

*  Vol.  lx..p.  2*9. 
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Accepting  Mr,  Graves'?  figures  as  a  basis,  and  making  allowance  Mr 
for  the  expansion  of  those  systems  the  returns  for  which  are  not 
in  hand,  we  get  the  following  approximate  results : — 


Milei,  Increase. 


Mileage    of  wire    employed 
for  railway  purposes 


I 


ISliM 

87,204 

— 

1879 

(52.099 

34,895 

1889 

84,423 

22.324 

1894 

99,296 

14,873 

Instrument*. 

Increase. 

1869 

10,121 

— 

1879 

46,847 

36,726 

1889 

100,560 

53,743 

1894 

130,339 

29,749 

Number  of  instruments  em- 
ployed for  railway  pur- 
poses 

It  will  be  understood  that  the*e  figures  are  not  put  forwaxt 
as  absolutely  correct ;  they  may,  however,  be  accepted  as  fairly 
representative,  and  as  a  very  near  index  of  the  progress  and 
increasing  influence  of  the  telegraph  service. 

Prior  to  1870  block  signalling  wan  hut  sparsely  employed. 
During  the  decade  1869-79  it  met  with  general  adoption,  which 
accounts  for  the  large  increase  in  both  instruments  and  wire 
during  that  period.  The  increase  during  the  half-decade  1894 
is,  in  relation  to  that  of  the  preceding  decade,  remarkable,  as 
indicating  that  the  expansion  is  still  in  active  operation.  These 
figures  tell  their  own  tale  of  utility  in  the  management  and 
regulation  of  railway  traffic;  while,  from  the  mileage  of  wire 
maintained  by  the  railways  for  the  Postmaster-General,  amounting 
approximately  to  some  67,000  miles,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  the  railways  are  in  no  small  degree  contributing  to  the 
convenience  of  that  branch  of  the  public  who,  from  day  to  day, 
seek  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  wires.  Let  us  pause  but  a 
moment  to  consider  how  the  present  enormous  traffic  of  our 
railways,  or  the  mass  of  matter  which  daily  passes  over  the 
various  telegraph  services  of  the  country,  could  possibly  be  dealt 
with  without  these  aids,  or  how  the  conditions  of  commercial 
life  would  be  affected  by  their  cessation,  and  we  at  once  become 
sensible  of  their  value. 

Individually,  possibly  few  railways  afford  a  more  forcible  illus- 
tration of  the  rapid   growth  of  a  railway  te\egta\^i  wcfafe  "Obssv 
vol.  xxv.  27 
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that  to  which  the  author  is  attached.  In  1878  the  total  mileage 
of  wire  on  the  line  amounted  to  9,816  miles,  and  the  number  of 
instruments  to  7.702.  The  mileage  of  wire  to-day  exceeds  22,OUti, 
.■nd  the  number  of  instruments  closely  approximates  to  19,000. 

This  large  expansion  is  naturally  calling  for  increasing  accom- 
modation for  wires,  and,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  for  a  careful 
study  of  the  cost  in  both  construction  and  maintenance. 

Poles. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
greater  stability  of  our  lines  of  telegraph  at  the  present  time  is 
the  employment  of  poles  which  have  been  charged  to  a  certain 
extent  with  creosote. 

In  the  session  of  1873-74  a  paper,*  "On  the  Preservation  of 
"Telegraph  Poles,"  was  read  before  this  Institution,  then  the 
Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  in  which  the  various  processes  for 
the  preservation  of  timber  were  discussed.  Of  the  several  methods 
there  referred  to,  the  creosoting  process  may  be  regarded  as  the 
sole  survivor. 

Creosoted  poles  are  now  almost  universally  employed.  Their 
life,  or  the  period  they  may  remain  in  position  without  deteriora- 
tion from  decay,  is  still,  to  aH  intents  and  purposes,  undetermined. 
Given  a  properly  seasoned  pole,  fairly  dry  when  placed  under  the 
process,  its  life  may  reasonably  be  relied  upon  to  cover  the  period 
the  pole  is  required  to  stand  before  additions  or  alterations  call 
for  its  replacement. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  timber  of  telegraph 
poles  should  be  completely  charged  with  creosote.  The  quantity 
of  creosote  impressed  into  telegraph  poles  is  usually  8  lbs.  to  the 
cube  foot  of  timber;  and  this  quantity,  where  the  wood  is  properly 
seasoned  and  well  dried,  will  be  found  to  have  penetrated  to  the 
core  or  heart-wood  of  the  pole.  It  will  thus  form  a  complete 
protective  shell,  impervious  to  moisture;  and  in  this  lies  the  main 
advantage  of  the  application. 

Timber  which  is  thoroughly  impregnated  or  saturated  with 
creosote  becomes,  as  soon  as  the  oil  i.s  dissipated,  devoid  of  much 

•   Iviir.  [nst.  Eltc.  Euijrs.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  I  si 
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Pole 


of  its  elasticity,  and  is  then  more  easily  broken  than  if  the  heart-  ut. 
wood  of  the  timber  is  allowed  to  remain  uncreosoted. 

There  are  points  where  creosoted  poles  are  objectionable — such, 
for  instance,  as  station  platforms.  Here,  whereas  in  former  years 
Meinel  timber  was  usually  employed,  it  is  preferable  to  use  pitch 
pine.  Pitch  pine  is  more  durable  than  Memel.  It  is  more  resin- 
ous, and  thus  more  antagonistic  to  the  reception  of  moisture ;  and 
it  is  the  moisture  which,  traversing  the  fibre  of  that  portion  of  the 
timber  in  the  soil,  under  the  influence  of  the  warmer  atmosphere 
above  the  ground  line,  disintegrates  it  at,  or  about,  the  ground 
level,  and  so  destroys  it. 

The  number  of  wires  which  have 
now  to  be  accommodated,  in  many 
instances,  call,  not  merely  for  stout 
poles,  but  for  structures,  such  as 
'  H  "  poles.  These  structures  (Fig.  I ) 
consist  of  two  poles,  A,  B,  braced 
together  at  the  foot  by  a  slab  of  wood, 
0,  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles 
to  the  poles,  and  a  further  slab,  D, 
some  4  feet  from  the  butt  end  of  the 
poles,  arranged  diagonally  ;  the  arms, 
E,  at  the  top  of  the  poles  act  as  the 
tie-pieces  at  that  end  of  the  structure. 
These  are  sometimes,  especially  in 
high  poles,  supplemented  by  a  stiff 
iron  rod,  F,  passing  through  the  two 
poles,  at  right  angles  to  them,  or  by 
rods,  crossing  one  another  diagonally, 
tied  together  in  the  centre. 

The  practice  has  been  to  allow  the 
two  poles  forming  the  basis  of  this 
structure  to  have  a  slight  spread  at. 
tlneir  hutt  ends ;  i.e.,  taking  a  centra 
line    down    the    pule*,    the    distaiai* 

between  these  lines  at  the  bop  of  the  poles  bein^  Krtna  Vi  Vk&sS* 
less  than  tlmt  between  the  centre  lines  at  t\ieu  WW.  eo&&. 
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When  poles  become  crowded  with  wires,  this,  with  respect  to 
the  lower  arms,  detracts  from  the  regularity  of  the  insulators  and 
wires.  It  is  better  that  the  poles  should  be  equi-distant  through- 
out, You  have  then  merely  to  provide  for  the  increasing 
thickness  of  the  timber  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  regularity  in  the 
position  of  the  wires  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  Midland  Railway  having  recently  been  called  upon  to 
construct  for  the  Postmaster-General  a  section  of  an  important 
trunk  line  to  Scotland,  it  has  been  necessary  to  convert  an  existing 
line  of  single  poles  into  an  H  line.  To  construct  these  H  poles, 
braced  together  at  the  foot,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 ,  would  have  meant 
the  replacement  of  the  entire  line — a  most,  expensive  operation. 


1  inler  these  circumstances  the  existing  line  of  poles  has  been 
allowed  to  stand.     At  the  proper  distance  a  pole,  B  (Fig.  2),  to 
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match  the  standing  pole,  A,  has  been  placed  in  position,  care  ur 
being  taken  to  cut  off  the  hutt  end  so  as  to  ensure  a  flat  basis.  It 
has  then  been  allowed  to  stand  some  days,  so  as  to  become  well 
settled  in  its  position,  after  which  slots  for  the  amis  are  cut  to 
correspond  with  those  on  the  original  pole.  The  short  arms  are 
then,  one  by  one,  removed  from  the  latter,  and  replaced  by  arms 
56  inches  long,  which  are  bolted  to  the  two  poles.  Where  the  old 
line  of  poles  has  been  systematically  con  struct  eel,  with  the  arms, 


say,  12  inches  apart,  centre  to  centre,  the  appearance  of  such  a 
combination  is  in  every  way  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
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It  will  be  evident  that  without  the  diagonal  tie-piece  the  poles 
might,  under  stress  of  wind,  work  themselves  out  of  position. 
This  has  to  be  met  by  staying  them  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single 
line.  Where,  from  exceptional  causes,  the  poles  cannot  be  stayed, 
the  diagonal  tie-piece  should  be  employed.  Photographs  of 
sections  of  the  line  of  poles  thus  treated  are  on  the  table. 

H  poles  are  destined  to  be  of  great  service.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  number  of  wires  should  be  limited  to  four  on  an 
arm.  The  56-ineh  arm  may  be  replaced  by  a  72-inch  arm, 
accommodating  sis  wires,  thereby  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
poles  one-third.  We  may  even  venture  beyond  this  where  the 
need  for  it  exists,  employing  either  iron  arms,  or  wooden  arms  of 
larger  scantling,  in  order  to  meet  the  weight  of  the  wires  standing 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  poles.  The  structure  is  one  which,  if  well 
stayed,  will  withstand  gales  far  better  than  single  poles  with  half 
the  number  of  wires,  arranged  two  on  an  arm. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  observed  that  H  poles,  with  six  wires  on 
an  arm,  lend  themselves  to  telephone  requirements.  With  the 
wires  arranged  two  outside  each  pole,  and  two  between  "the 
poles,  three  groups,  or  squares,  may  be  formed  by  each  pair  of 
arms — each  wire  of  each  "square,"  or  "group,"  being  maintained 
1  foot  apart. 

Telegraph  poles  seldom  commend  themselves  to  the  observer 
as  an  a3sthetical  subject ;  but  uniformity  in  construction,  with 
the  poles  well  in  line,  or  regularly  following  the  contour  of  the 
road,  evenly  graduated  for  height,  and  uniformly  armed  and 
wired,  with,  perhaps,  an  ornamental  top  in  exceptional  places, 
will  do  much  towards  removing  those  objections  which  are  not 
unfrequently  raised  against  their  presence. 

AEM9. 

In  the  trimming  of  poles  the  most  novel  feature  is  the 
introduction  of  iron  anus. 

Forty-inch  tubular  iron  arms,  specimens  of  which  are 
before  the  meeting,  have  been  employed  for  some  100  miles  of 
the  trunk  telephone  line  recently  erected  by  the  Midland  for 
the    Postmaster-General.        Some   years    prior   to    this   shorter 
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arms — tubular  and    rectangular,   for    carrying   two   wires — were  f*'tua 
experimentally    employed    by   the    author.      No    inconvenience 
whatever  has,  so  far,  attended  their  employment, 

40  inch  Iron  Arm . 


FL9:3. 

The  longer  (40-inch)  arm  (Fig.  3)  is  composed  of  1J- 
inch  galvanised  iron  tubing,  A,  £  inch  thick,  strengthened  by 
a  piece  of  larger  gauge  tubing,  B,  of  same  thickness,  2  inches 
in  diameter,  carried  over  the  centre  portion  of  the  Ij-inch 
tubing.  The  two  tubes  thus  combined  are  practically  homo- 
geneous and  very  strong. 

The  employment  of  these  arms  admits  of  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  length  of  the  insulator  bolt,  which  may,  with  advantage,  have 
the  shoulder  of  the  bolt,  as  also  the  washer,  hollowed  out  to  fit 
the  arm.  Thus  arranged,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  insulator 
twisting  round.  These  arms  should  be  very  durable,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  they  do  not  require  so  much  of  the  pole 
cut  away  as  is  necessary  for  the  wooden  arm. 

The  earth-wiring  of  wooden  arms  has,  the  author  believes, 
in  some  quarters,  been  abandoned.  That  course  has  not  been 
pursued  on  the  Midland.  Earth-wiring,  as  illustrated  by  the 
sample  placed  upon  the  table,  is  still  followed,  With  iron  arms 
the  need  for  earth-wiring  disappears.  It  is  merely  necessary  to 
lay  the  main  earth  wire  securely  under  the  washer  of  the  arm 
bolt. 

Clearly,  where  iron  arms  are  employed,  failure  in  insulation 
such  as  that  produced  by  a  broken  or  cracked  insulator  will 
readily  make  itself  known.  To  what  extent  this  will  operate  with 
respect  to  the  iron  arms  experience  must  show.  In  a  trunk 
telephone  line  discrepancies  in  the  insulation  of  the  four  wires 
forming  a  square  would  appear  to  be  undesirable  factors.  Whether 
such  failure  may  be  more  readily  traced  with  iron  than  with 
wooden  arms  baa  yet  to  be  proved.      The  iron  a.nsve  Qu^ax.,  -«k\»\% 


Lr. 

Minion, 
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"earth"  is  the  cause  of  failure,  to  give  a  more  defined  fault,  and 
thus  lead  to  its  more  ready  removal.  Iron  arms  and  brackets, 
as  well  as  iron  poles,  have,  in  various  forms,  been  in  use  for  years, 


especially  for  foreign  lines;  and  prohably  no  member  of  the 
Institution  has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  value  than 
our  Past-President,  Mr,  Alexander  Siemens. 

In  "lotting  round  poles  for  these  iron  arms  it  was  at  first 
thought  tbat  a  V-shaped  cut  would  readily  lend  itself  to  the 
rrii-ption  of  the  arm  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that    it    is  better 
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to  slightly  slot  the  pole,  as  though  for  a  rectangular  arm,  and  ^ 
gouge  out  the  base  of  the  slot.      The  pole   being  round,  the 
V-shaped  cut  fails  to  retain  the  arm  in  that  rectangular  position, 
in  relation  to  the  pole,  which  is  necessary  to  give  the  line  that 
trim  and  uniform  appearance  so  acceptable  to  a  good  workman. 

In  the  employment  of  wooden  arms  there  is  nothing  of  a  novel 
character  to  record.  They  are  to-day  very  much  as  they  have 
been  during  the  last  20  years.  It  may  not,  however,  be  inopportune 
to  raise  the  question  whether  English  oak  is  the  only  timber  from 
which  they  should  be  made.  Doubtless  English  oak  is  more 
durable  and  stronger  than  other  timber;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  foreign  oak — say  Stettin — if  cut  under  the  conditions 
applicable  to  English  oak,  viz.,  well  seasoned,  free  from  knots,  and 
free  from  sap,  is  not  sufficiently  durable  and  strong  for  the 
purpose.  Arms  cut  from  this  description  of  timber  have  been 
in  nse  on  the  Midland  system  for  many  years,  and  nothing 
has  transpired  to  create  a  want  of  confidence  in  its  suitability  for 
such  work. 

Another  point  worth  considering  is  that  of  painting  the  arms. 
Paint,  if  applied  when  the  timber  is  properly  seasoned  and  dry,  is, 
no  doubt,  beneficial ;  but  paint  applied  to  wood  which  does  not 
possess  these  qualifications  produces  dry  rot,  and  is,  consequently, 
absolutely  injurious  to  the  timber,  and  dangerous  to  workmen 
when  on  the  poles.  Where  the  arms  can  be  stacked  by  the  user 
until  thoroughly  seasoned,  they  may  with  advantage  be  painted, 

Staying. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  s:iy  that  to  the  more  perfect  manner 
of  staying  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  present  day,  and  to  the 
employment  of  machine-stranded  staying  wire,  are  we  indebted 
for  that  greater  immunity  from  heavy  breaksdown  which  we 
enjoy  at  the  present  time.  It  is,  in  cases  of  snow,  falling  under 
those  conditions  which  cause  it  to  cling  to  the  wires,  a  question 
of  strength  of  pole  vermis  strength  of  wire.  Needless  to  say  it 
is  preferable  the  wires,  rather  than  the  poles,  should  suffer ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  such  is  the  status  at  which  well-built  telegraph  lines  of 
the  present  day  have  arrived. 
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On  railways  there  is  usually  more  room  for  staying  poles  than 
is  the  case  on  roads.  The  greater  the  spread  of  the  stay  tlie 
greater  its  advantage,  In  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  its 
attachment  to  the  po!e  should  be  somewhat  above  the  centre  of 
the  full  complement  of  wires  which  the  pole  is  designed  to  carry. 
It  is  seldom,  however,  one  can  determine  the  number  of  wires 
which  a  line  shall  ultimately  support,  and  thus  it  is  well  tu  fix 
that  point  which  may  be  most  serviceable  under  any  condition. 
The  practice  pursued  by  the  author  has  been  to  fix  the  upper 
stay  between  the  third  and  fourth  arm,  and  where  a  second  stay 
is  required — as  is  frequently  the  case  with  heavily  wired  lines — 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth. 

Formerly  the  practice  was  to  form  the  stay  on  the  pole,  wire 
by  wire.  A  single  wire  was  first  attached  to  the  pole  and  strained 
up  tightly  to  the  stay-rod ;  then  a  second  wire  was  attached  and 
strained  up,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged,  to  the  same  degree  of 
tension;  and  so  on,  till  the  necessary  strength  was  attained.  The 
objection  to  such  stays  is  the  absolute  improbability  of  so  arranging 
the  several  wires  of  which  the  stay  is  composed,  that  each  shall 
bear  its  share  of  the  strain.  As  a  rule  the  strain  falls  upon  one 
wire  more  than  another.  Under  great  stress  this  wire  is  the  first 
to  give  way.     The  rest  follow  in  like  manner. 

With  machine-stranded  staying  wire,  each  wire  bears  its  own 
proportion.  If  properly  stranded— 1".<?.,  with  a  long  lay— it  is  easily 
handled.  Where  attached  to  the  stay-rod  it  should  be  passed 
around  a  pear-shaped  eyelet.  To  Mr.  W.  II.  Preece,  C.B.,  F.K.S.. 
Past-President,  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  machine- 
si  i  ;mded  wire  for  this  purpose.  Staying  wire  should  be  of  a  steely 
character.  The  Midland  specification  provider  that  each  No.  8 
gauge  wire  (which  is  the  only  gauge  used  for  stranded  staying 
wire)  shall  stand  a  strain  of  1,800  lbs.,  with  a  maximum  stretch 
of  4  per  cent,,  without  breaking,  and  that  it  shall  bear  12  twists  in 
a  length  of  6  inches  without  fracture  and  without  scaling. 

An  excellent  device  for  binding  stranded  stay-wire  has  recently 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Department,  which  enables  the  workman  to  accomplish  his  task 
well  and  with  ease.     The  tool  itself  will  be  found  upon  the  table. 
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The  strand  wii-e  is  first  bent  so  as  to  form  the  loop  around  the  sir. 
stay  thimble,  A  (Fig.  4),  the  splicing  tool,  B,  bein^  employed  to 


r 
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draw  it  closely  into  the  groove.  The  free  end  of  the  stay-wire  is 
then  unstranded  and  the  wires  straightened  out,  as  shown  at  C. 
One  wire,  D,  is  picked  out  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  rii>t 
lap  of  the  binding;  the  tool  is  then  employed  to  arrange  the 
remaining  wires  symmetrically  parallel  with  and  around  the  main 
strand,  so  that  they  may  bind  into  it  without  spoiling  its  circular 
shape.  The  free  wire  is  now  placed  under  the  hook  of  the  stay 
tool,  which  is  revolved  around  the  stay  and  the  remainder  of  the 
wires.  When  the  first  selected  wire  has  been  used  up  another  is 
chosen,  and  the  same  course  followed  with  each  until  all  have 
been  evenly  bound  around  the  main  stay. 

All  stay-rods  planted  in  soil  formed  of  cinders  or  ashes  should 
be  protected  by  fillets  of  creosoted  wood,  or  they  will  rapidly 
succumb  to  the  elect rolytical  action  set  up  by  the  ashes  and  the 
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galvanised  iron.     On  railways  it  frequently  happens  that  the  top 
ballast  is  composed  entirely  of  refuse  cinders  or  ashes. 

Insulation. 

For  many  years  a  practice  has  prevailed  of  using  a  minor 
form  of  insulator  for  short  circuits  or  block  signalling  wires. 
Tin*  author  raises  the  question  whether  such  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment is  desirable.  It  is  inconvenient,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
admit  of  interchange  of  wires  where  such  changes  are  desirable. 
On  the  Midland  the  practice  lias  long  been  abandoned.  But 
one  class  of  insulator,  and  one  gauge  of  iron  wire— viz.,  No.  8 — 
is  employed.  Thus,  when  required,  through  wires  may  be 
joined  in  with  the  shorter  lengths,  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
line  preserved  by  maintaining  the  shorter  lengths  below  the 
longer  ones. 

Moreover,  it  would  appear  that,  however  important  other 
wires  may  be,  none  can  be  more  important  than  those  which 
govern  the  movements  of  the  trains. 


Fig,  6. 

It  is  believed  that  the  hest  insulators  are  those  known  as 
the  "  Post  Office  "  and  the  "  corrugated  ; "  samples  of  which  are 
on  the  table. 

Sim/tlea   of  the   form  of  terminal   insulator   and  leading-in 
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cup,  employed  largely  by  others  as  well  as  by  the  author,  are  Mr. 
also  before  the  meeting.  The  terminal  insulator  is  made  in  two 
sizes,  the  smaller  kind  being  employed  where  the  strain  is 
small,  as,  for  instance,  for  leading  across  from  one  side  of  the 
line  to  the  other  for  signal  box  and  other  like  purposes.  The 
larger  kind  is  employed  for  terminations  of  line  wires. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  insulator  presides,  not  merely 
in  the  shape  of  the  ware,  but  in  the  extent  of  the  bolt,  A  (Fig.  5), 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  passes  far  beyond  the  corrugations  at 
which  point  the  line  wires  are  attached — a  provision  which 
renders  it  practically  impossible  for  a  wire  to  fall,  even  when  the 
porcelain  is  from  any  cause  broken.  Another  advantage  is 
that  these  corrugations,  or  grooves,  not  only  help  the  insulation, 
but  make  provision  for  the  attachment  of  different  gauges  or 
different  descriptions  of  wire,  as,  for  instance,  if  it  is  desired  to 
attach  a  No.  11  to  a  No.  8.  If  the  No.  8  is  placed  in  the  lower 
groove,  and  the  No.  11  in  the  upper  groove,  the  Strain  on  the 
bolt  will  be  about  equalised,  and  the  insulator  will  retain  its 
vertical  position.  They  are  equally  useful  for  joining  two  descrip- 
tions of  wire,  say  iron  and  copper,  the  one  being  terminated  on 
one  ring,  and  the  other  on  another,  the  two  wires  being  joined 
by  a  loop. 

Double  • Single.  ~— — * 


Fi.i.  a. 

At  the  termination  of  all  important  wires,  and,  in  many 
instances,  at  important  signal  boxes,  "  leading-in  "  cups  an 
employed.     They  are  formed  (Fig.  6)  of  a  yjarcelsuw  VwW,  k./wv 
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which  the  G.P.  wire  is  threaded,  the  tube  being  contracted  at 
K  so  as  to  keep  the  wire  central  and  free  from  the  edges  of  the 
tube.  This  tube  is  protected  by  an  iron  hood.  C,  perforated. 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  rain  cleansing  the  porcelain  tube. 

Where  round  creosoted  poles  are  employed  for  leading-in 
wires,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  G.P.  wires  in  boring  fixed 
between  the  arms.  If  this  boxing  is  strongly  made  it  will  admit 
of  the  leading-in  cups  being  fixed  to  either  sid^  of  it,  and  will 
thus  form  a  very  complete  and  durable  termination. 

Wire, 

Considerable  progress  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  the 
employment  of  copper  wire.  The  first  copper  wire  erected  for 
telegraph  purposes  was*,  it  is  believed,  that  erected  by  Mr,  A,  Graves, 
of  the  Xorth  Eastern  Railway,  at  York,  about  1877.  Mr.  Graves 
on  that  occasion  employed  No,  14  gauge  ('080  B.W.GK)j  and 
shortly  afterwards,  in  1880,  copper  wire  of  the  same  gauge  was 
erected  on  the  Midland.  The  copper  wire  of  various  gauges  in 
use  on  the  Midland  now  extends  to  some  5,000  miles,  of  which 
3,000  odd  is  maintained  tor  the  Post  Office. 

The  objection  to  iron  wire  is  the  shortness  of  its  life,  and — in 
comparison  with  copper — its  higher  electrical  resistance  and 
greater  inductive  capacity.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Post 
Office  a  class  of  iron  wire  largely  superior  to  that  formerly  in  use 
has  for  some  years  past  been  obtainable.  This  improvement — 
embracing  conductivity  and  the  general  construction  and  character 
of  the  wire — does  not,  however,  extend  to  prolongation  of  life. 
In  a  few  years,  more  or  less,  dependent  very  much  upon  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  galvanising  is  gone,  rust  sets  in, 
and  thereafter  the  strength  of  the  wire,  as  also  its  conductivity 
capacity,  rapidly  degenerates. 

Covered  iron  wire  is  frequently  found  to  be  of  great  service  in 
smoky  localities.  The  best  is  that  served  with  what  is  known  as 
West's  compound.  The  wire  is  lapped  with  cotton,  and  than 
passed  through  a  special  liquid  composition,  so  that  the  cotton 
covering  may  heeome  saturated  by  it.  It  differs  from  all  other 
covering  processes  in  that  the  composition  hardens  when  exposed 
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to  the  air,  is  unaffected   by   changes  of  temperature,  and  when  Mr. 

Larttfcloii. 

hardened  is  impervious  to  wet.  So  long  as  the  covering  remain! 
sound  the  wire  beneath  it  retains  its  original  condition,  and  when 
the  covering  is  removed  appears  as  fresh  as  when  new. 

A  sample  of  some  of  this  wire  which  has  been  in  use  on  the 
Midland  for  some  years  will  be  found  on  the  table. 

The  conductivity  resistance  of  a  I'd  I  gauge  f097)  copper  wire 
is  5-934  w  per  mile ;  that  of  No.  8  ("160)  gauge  galvanised  iron 
wire  is  12  w  per  mile.  The  breaking  strain  of  the  12|  copper 
is  490  lbs. ;  that  of  No.  8  galvanised  iron,  1,100  lbs. 

The  cost  of  a  mile  of  12$  copper  is  about  £4  4s. ;  the  cost  of 
a  mile  of  No.  8  galvanised  iron  wire,  £2  10s.  The  difference  in 
price  is  considerable,  but  against  this  we  are  able  to  place  many 
advantages  :  durability — which  means  less  cost  in  renewal,  a 
saving  of  certainly  two  out  of  three,  which  at  20s.  a  mile  more 
than  covers  the  additional  cost ;  reduced  strain,  and  less  load  on 
poles,  which  admits  of  their  reception  of  a  greater  number  of 
wires ;  and  last,  though  not  the  least  important,  less  liability  to 
fracture. 

It  is  probable  that  12$  copper,  or  possibly  a  slightly  larger 
gauge,  will  entirely  supersede  galvanised  iron  wire ;  for,  although 
when  new  the  galvanised  iron  wire  has  the  advantage  in  tensile 
power,  it  retains  that  power  a  portion  of  its  life  only,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  its  existence  its  tensile  strength  is  even  less 
than  that  of  the  12$  copper.  Its  electrical  resistance  is,  even 
when  new,  more  than  twice  that  of  the  copper  wire. 

It  is  desirable  in  using  12$  gauge  copper  wire,  where  possible, 
to  slightly  reduce  the  length  of  s[«m— to  limit  it  to  70  yards  on 
the  curve  and  To  on  the  straight — say  24  poles  to  the  mile, instead 
of  T2. 

In  all  newly  constructed  lines  for  the  Midland  Company's  own 
purposes,  copper  wire  is  now  used ;  and  in  the  renewal  of  existing 
wires,  iron  is,  as  a  rule,  being  replaced  by  copper. 

In  the  erection  of  either  copper  or  iron  wire,  the  degree  of 
tension  to  which  the  wire  is  pulled  up  is  a  factor  which  plays  an 
important  jiart  in  its  durability.  Wiremen,  until  they  are  taught 
otherwise,  have  a  profound  contempt  for  the  effect  of  temperature 
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upon  the  material  they  are  using.  On  a  hot  summer  day,  or  a 
bleak  winter  morning,  they  will  mill  tlie  wire  up  to  the  same 
degree  of  tension,  The  eon  sequence  is  that  the  wire  erect  ed 
under  its  maximum  expansion  in  the  hot  noontide,  is  either 
broken  or  stretched  under  the  influence  of  a  lower  temperature. 
The  dip,  or  the  stress,  imparted  to  a  wire  must  always  be  governed 
by  the  temperature,  for  which  purpose  a  thermometer,  placed  in 
a  position  analogous  to  the  wire,  must  be  used. 

Where  wires  are  run  on  the  parallel  system,  if  the  top  wire  is 
erected  to  the  required  degree  of  tension,  the  eye  of  the  wireman 
can,  by  it,  readily  regulate  other  wires  in  the  same  span.  To 
impart  to  this  wire  the  proper  degree  of  tension,  its  st  ress  must 
be  determined  by  its  "  dip,"  or  by  what  is  known  as  an  indicating 
tension -ratchel — the  latter  by  preference. 

Where  wires  are  erected  on  the  "revolving"  system,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  tension-ratcbel  if  the  wires  are 
to  enjoy  a  uniform  degree  of  tension. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  C.B.,  K.K.S.,  we  are  indebted  for  much 
careful  investigation  of  this  important  question,  and  by  his 
courtesy  I  am  enabled  to  add,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  paper, 
tabulated  statements  adopted  by  the  Post  Office  showing  the 
stress  at  which  both  copper  and  iron  wires  should  be  erected 
at  various  temperatures. 

Jomrrae. 

The  >'  Britannia  "  joint  still  holds  its  own,  whether  for  iron  or 
copper  wire,  but  the  ends,  or  "  tails,"  which  for  years  have  been 
left  bent  up,  are  now  cut  clean  off,  it  bein^  evidently  better  for  a 
joint  to  draw  than  to  form  an  intermittent  fault.  The  Post 
Office,  with  regard  to  copper  wire  of  large  gauge,  before  soldering 


A 

4 


B 


Joint  as  ilsgcL  by  P.  O . 


%■  7. 

J5J1  the  interstices  between  the  two  wires,  A,  B  (Fig.  7),  and  the 
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binding,  by  two  pieces  of  -smaller  gauge  wire,  C.     The  object  is  to  Mr. 
facilitate  the  soldering  of  the  joint,  and  so  prevent  overheating 
the   copper.     The  joint    when    completed   is   wiped   clean,  and 
allowed  to  cool.     It  should  not  be  overheated,  and  it  should  not 
be  chilled. 

Where  joints  are  made  in  this  manner,  a  jointing  frame 
becomes  necessary.  This  consists  merely  of  a  couple  of  clips, 
C,  C  (Fig.  8),  in  which  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  held.     It;  can  with 


convenience  be  fixed  by  the  legs,  L,  L,  to  tlie  wiring  burrow,  or 
the  legs  may  be  thrust  into  the  ground  ;  and  here,  perhaps, 
although  a  minor  matter,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call 
attention  to  an  improved  "  wiring  barrow  "  which  has  recently 
been  brought  into  use.  These  barrows  are  made  with  a  frame 
similar  to  that  of  a  garden  harrow,  but  longer.  The  drum  for  the 
reception  of  the  wire  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  and  works  vertically, 
instead  of  horizontally  as  hitherto.  Urdinarily  the  barrow  is 
wheeled  along  the  sides  of  the  line  by  one  man.  as  on  a  public 
road  ;  but  where  it  cannot  be  wheeled,  two  portable  arms,  provided 
for  the  purpose,  are  placed  in  position,  and  the  barrow  is  then 
carried  in  the  usual  manner  by  two  men.  The  arrangement  will 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  photographs  on  the  table. 


Binding. 

For  many  years  the  author  has  abandoned  the  use  of  No,  16 
galvanised  iron  wire  for  binding,  and  has  employed  to.  \\,%  -^as» 
vol.  xxv.  28 
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a  specially  made  No.  11  G.I.  wire,  It  is  necessary  this  class  of 
binding  wire  should  be  more  ductile  than  the  ordinary  conduc- 
tivity No.  11  G.I.  wire,  and  that  it  should  be  capable  of  being 
lapped  around  a  No.  8  wire  without  scaling.       If  it  scales  it  will 


rust,  and  the  oxide  will  be  carried  by  the  rain  down  the  outside 
of  the  insulator  cup,  to  whirl]   it  will  adhere  to  such  an  extent  as 
may,   in  damp  weather,   materially  affect   the  insulation  of  the 
wire. 
|       In  Fig.  II,  C  represent*  ■  oroaa  section  of  an  insulator,  at  the 
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point  at  which  the   binding  wire   is   attached.      The  binder  is  » 

merely  lapped  some  five  times  around  the  line  wire,  as  shown  at 

B.     It  will  be  found  that  this  form  ]£  B 

of   binder    will    prevent    a    broken 

wire  from  running  back  quite  as  well 

as  any  form  of  binding  with  No.   16 

gauge  wire.      Its  advantages  are  : 

great      durability,     absence     from  $' 

stretch  under  influence   of  galea,  less  cost  in  construction  and 

maintenance,  and  greater   freedom   from  chafing — the   line  wire 

heing  much  more  firmly  held. 
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The  practice  thus  pursued  by  the  author  has,  in  a  modified 
form,  been  adopted  by  the  Post  Office  with  respect  to  copper  wire. 
That  portion  of  the  line  wire,  A  (Fig.  10),  which  rests  against  the 
insulator,  B,  as  well  as  the  portion  which  is  to  be  lapped  by  the 
binder,  is  first  overlaid  by  a  copper  tape,  C — a  piece  of  copper 
wire  rolled  out  flat.  The  binder,  J),  is  formed  of  a  large  gauge 
wire  which  has  its  two  ends  flattened  so  as  to  be  readily  laid 
around  the  taped  portion  of  the  line  wire.  Both  the  tape  and 
th<j  binder  are  first  laid  on  by  hand,  the  copper  strip  being 
exceedingly  ductile,  and  finally  tightened  by  the  aid  of  a  suitable 
pair  of  pliers ;  the  complete  binding  being  as  shown  by  G 
(Fig.  10).  Sample*  of  these  binders  and  tapes,  as  well  as  of 
the  complete  form  of  binding,  are  on  the  table. 


Fig:  lo 


The  author  is  of  opinion  that  wherever  a  sufficiently  ductile 
wire  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  it  is  better  to  employ  a 
binder  of  a  gauge  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  of  the  line  wire. 

The  Post  Office,  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer-in-chief, 
have  recently  issued  tables  of  sizes,  weights  of  tapes  and  hinders 
for  the  diflerent  gauges  of  copper  wire,  which,  by  Mr.  Preeee's 
permission,  1  have  the  privilege  to  append  to  this  paper. 


Gutta-Peecha  and  Covered-Whu;  Work. 

It  is  believed  there  is  very  little  to  record  in  the  matter  of 
gutta-pereha-eovered    wire.      In    making    it    a    practice    to    use 
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ozokerite  taped  wire  in  all  instances  for  underground  work  or  for  Mr. 
wooden  casing,  it  is  probable  the  author  is  merely  following  the 
practice  of  others.  The  tailing  adds  very  little  to  its  cost  and 
very  largely  to  its  life.  The  number  of  wires  which  are  now 
required  for  signalling  purposes. — the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
"  leading-in  "  pole  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  signal  box,  while 
the  instruments  are  invariably  arranged  over  the  signal  lever  frame 
in  the  front  of  the  box, — leads  to  a  large  consumption  of  gutta- 
pereha-covered  wire,  and  renders  it  all  the  more  necessary  that 
every  precaution  should  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
insulation.  To  this  end  all  G-.P.  wires  should  he  boxed  in ;  and 
the  boxing  (which  should  be  grooved  from  the  solid),  when  carried 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  signal  box,  should  be  inverted,  so  that 
any  moisture  from  the  washing  of  the  floor  of  the  signal  box  may 
not  penetrate  the  boxing  and  impair  the  percha. 

The  author  has  for  some  years  employed  wire  covered  with 
india-rubber,  plaited  cotton,  and  compound,  for  signal  posts. 
It  withstands  heat  much  better  than  (i,P. ;  the  conducting  wire 
is  less  liable  to  become  decentralised;  and  he  has  good  reason  to 
believe  that  if.  will  prove  very  durable. 

Although  instances  have  arisen  where  armoured  cables  com- 
posed of  from  three  to  ten  conducting  wires  have  been  employed 
for  telegraph  and  signal  purposes,  it  cannot  be  said  such  are  in 
general  use.  In  station  yards,  where  the  wires  are  generally  laid 
underground,  and  in  other  equally  crowded  places,  armoured 
cables  for  odd  lengths  will  probably  be  found  not  only  useful,  but, 
in  order  to  avoid  disturbing  the  body  of  through  wires,  a  necessity. 
Such  cables  are  extremely  useful  for  crossing  the  line  of  railway 
for  repeater,  or  similar  purposes,  where,  unless  the  wires  are 
carried  underground,  a  large  alteration  is  necessary  in  the  poles 
in  order  to  cany  them  overhead. 

In  laying  down  some  underground  work  at  Leicester  and 
Nottingham,  a  simple  form  of  cast-iron  piping,  which,  having 
an  india-rubber  joint,  is  very  quickly  placed  in  position,  has 
been  used.  It  is  inexpensive  and  readily  handled.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  joint  will  be  found  in  Fig.  11.  A,  B,  are  clamps 
which  slide  over  the  pipe,  D,  which  is  merely  a   straight  tube. 
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A,  B,  are  recessed  at  A',  B',  so  as  to  receive  the  *niall  piece  of 
tubing,  C.  together  with  m>  india-rubber  washer,  F,  at  either  end. 
The  pipe;-.  D,  are  laid  out  BO  U  to  meet  Btf   I  .     A  and   B,  M  well 

Iran  piping  for  wireA 


*r?.  r/. 


^ 


,  are  then  slipped  on.  the  tube  C  is  brought  into  it s  propel 
position,  and  A  and  B  are  then  closed  up  and  tightened  by  the 
bolts,  E.  The  india-rubber  washers  afford  a  firm  grip,  so  that 
the  pipes,  D,  are  not  readily  drawn  apart.  The  arrangement 
is  better  suited  for  level  ground  than  for  heavy  slope* 

Wooden    boxing   for  Wires 


i.i^'r-TBKJiiiiirntf 


■"H 


~~— "■!-- 


E 
Fig:  1Z. 


O 


Fig.  lii  represents  b  form  of  wooden  boxing  for  tunnels  and 
wall  work.  It  i^  the  production  of  my  inspector  carpenter, 
Hobday,  and  is  set  together,  and  maintained  in  position,  without 
the  aid  of  a  nail  or  screw.  It  is  formed  of  four  pieces  of  wood. 
The  side  pieces.  A.  A.  are  grooved  bo  accept  the  bottom 
board,  B  j  the  top,  (_'.  is  grooved  to  accept  the  side  pieces ;  the 
two  sides  are  held  together  by  tie-pieces,  D,  inserted  at 
intervals  of  3  feet.  Instead  of  iron  supports,  wood  blocks,  cut 
from  flawed  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory  oak  arms,  are  shaped 
as  shown  by  E  to  receive  the  boxing.  These  supports  are  fixed 
in  the  masonry  by  wood  wedges  or  cement  6  feet  apart.  A 
piece  of  wire  passed  around  the  support  and  the  boxing,  holds 
the  entire  structure  safely  in  position.  No  two  pieces  of  wood 
from    which   the   boxing    is    composed    terminate  at    the   Bame 
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point,  with  the  exception  of  the  lid-     At  the  junction  of  these  Mr. 
pieces  a  wooden  capping,  H,  is  employed  to  cover  the  seam. 

Instruments. 

In  telegraph  message  instruments  the  vertical  handle 
"single  needle"  remains  that  generally  used  in  Great  Britain, 
For  some  years  it  has  been  the  practice  on  the  Midland  to 
employ,  at  the  transmitting  or  terminal  station  of  all  busy 
single-needle  circuits,  a  '•  Blight's  Bell "  in  place  of  the  single 
needle — an  arrangement  which  will  be  found  to  aid  dispatch  and 
lighten  the  labour  of  the  clerk.  The  Bright's  Belt  is  also 
largely  used  by  the  Great  Northern  between  telegraph  offices. 
The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  the  Great  Eastern  employ 
it  on  single-needle  circuits  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Midland. 

Although  the  M  sounder "  is  very  generally  employed  for 
railway  message  work  in  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
taken  root  on  English  railways.  For  direct  and  long  circuits 
it  is  occasionally  used,  but,  it  is  believed,  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

For  u  quadruples  "  working  the  demand  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  urgent.  It  is  employed  by  Mr.  Hollins  on  the 
Great  Eastern,  between  London  and  Harwich. 

"  Duplex "  working  is  employed  on  the  Great  Eastern, 
Caledonian,  London  and  North  Western,  and  London  and 
Brighton,  and  on  the  Midland.  On  the  Midland  a  duplex 
circuit  between  Derby  aod  London  also  provides  for  a  phono- 
pure  communication. 

The  phonopore  is  employed  to  a  very  limited  extent  on  the 
Midland,  Great  Western,  Great  Eastern,  Brighton,  and  Xorth 
British  lines. 

Telephones,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  are  now  very  generally 
employed  for  viva  voce  communications  between  signal  boxes,  and 
at  busty  centres  between  the  administrative  offices.  That  their 
employment  largely  aids  the  disposal  of  traffic  there  can  be  no 
question.  At  many  points,  and  under  exceptional  conditions  of 
weather,  they  are  invaluable. 

On  the  Continent,  as  well  as  at  home,  serious  rumours  have, 
from  time  to  time,  arisen  with  respect  to  the  dissemination  of 
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Telephone. 
Wood,  Diaphragm, . 


disease  by  means  of  these  instruments.  It  has  been  contended 
that  a  person  suffering  from  throat  Of  other  internal  affection,  on 
speaking  into  a  transmitter,  may  leave  in  the  interstices  of  the 
instrument  germs  of  the  disease,  which  may  be  inhaled  by  others 
using  the  same  instrument. 

Fig.  13  represents  a  trans- 
mitter which  has  been  designed 
with  a  view  to  obviate  any  such 
evil  effect.  The  ordinary  mouth- 
piece is  removed,  and  in  its  place 
the  entire  face  of  the  instrument  is 
covered  by  a  diaphragm,  A,  made 
of  wood  or  metal — the  former 
by  preference — which  encloses  an 
air  space,  B,  between  it  and  the 
ordinary,  or  electrical,  diaphragm,  ('.  On  speaking  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  outer  diaphragm  its  vibrations  are  transmitted  by 
the  pi  (.-.-up-  of  the  enclosed  air  to  the  electrical  diaphragm. 
Speech  is  marvellously  clear,  ami  only  when  used  for  long-distance 
telephony — as  between  Ixmdoix  and  Glasgow — is  any  diminution 
in  the  sound  noticed,  and  then  only  in  a  very  slight  degree. 


Fig.  IS, 


Block  Siqwallimg  Ihbtbumints. 


The  practice  of  arranging  the  block  signalling  instruments 
apart  from  the  sigual  frame  has  with  most  companies  been 
abandoned.  As  a  rule,  all  block  apparatus  is  now  fixed  on  a  shelf 
immediately  over  the  signal  frame,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
manipulated  by  the  signalman,  and  their  indications  remain 
present  to  his  view. 

With  the  exception  of  the  introduction  of  Tver's  tablet  block, 
and  .Messrs.  Webb  and  Thompson's  electric  staff  for  working 
single  lines,  there  is  little  of  novelty  in  block  instruments  to 
record. 

Interlocking  the  electric  with  the  mechanical  signals  has 
made  but  little  progress.     The  mileage  of  railway  lines  in  Great 
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Britain*  worked  under  the  absolute  block  is  26,398.    A  very  small  Mr. 

fraction  of  this  has  the  electric  signals  interlocked  with  the 
mechanical  signals. 

It  appears  almost  marvellous  that  the  enormous  traffic  which 
now  passes  over  our  railways  should  be  conducted  with  so  few 
casualties  under  an  arrangement  which  entails  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent action  for  both  the  electric  and  the  mechanical  signals. 
The  former  are  provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  between 
signal  post  and  signal  post;  but  where  they  are  not  interlocked 
with  the  mechanical  signals,  which  are  those  which  actually  guide 
the  engine-driver,  they  merely  indicate  to  the  signalman  how  he 
is  to  work  his  signals ;  they  in  no  way  control  them  !  That  so  few 
casualties  arise  testifies  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  care  and 
watchfulness  exercised  by  the  signalmen  to  whom  falls  the  duty 
of  working  the  traffic  under  such  conditions,  .The  subject  is  one 
which  may  well  lay  claim  to  further  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
some  member  of  this  Institution.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  point  out  that  the  interlocking  which  has,  so  far,  been 
employed,  is  still  wanting  in  finality.  As  now  used  it  is  the  first 
vehicle  which  releases  the  lock.  Needless  to  say,  it  should  be 
the  last. 

Electric  "signal  repeaters"  and  "light  indicators"  have 
become  indispensable  adjuncts.       On  the  Midland  there  are  no 
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less  than  3,000  of  the  former  and  some  80O  of  the  latter  in  use, 
and  with  many  other  companies  the  number  is  no  doubt  as  large. 

Another  useful  adjunct  is  that  termed  the  "repeater  disc," 
employed  to  indicate  the  movement  of  the  lever  of  "  slotted  " 
signals.     It  differs  from  the  signal  repeater  in  that  the  indicator, 

when  passing  from  the  ON  to  the 
OFF  indication,  directs  the  signalman's 
attention  to  the  alteration  by  ringing 
a  bell.     (Fig.  14.) 

"  Light   indicators "   should  be  so 

constructed    that    they  may  indicate 

any  failure  in  the  light  by  a  continuous 

ringing  of  the  bell.     This  entails  the 

maintenance  of  the  Light  hi  signal  by 

Two  No,  1  Leclanche  cells  work  the  instru- 

Fig.  1 5  is  a  diagram  of  the  connections. 

fef£j       Light  Indicate 


Repeater  Disc 


nR~ 


OISC 


B£U. 


Fig:  14» 

permanent  current, 
ment  perfectly  well. 


Cor. 


Z.EQ 


txPA/tttori  tin 


Fig--  15 

Fig.  16  is  a  diagram  of  the  signal  repeater  arrangement,  the 
batteries  being  placed  at  the  signal  post.     The  ON  contact,  B,  is 

Repeater 


Fi$I6. 

fixed,  and  the  contact  which  the  tongue-piece,  A,  makes  with  it 
is  only  sufficient  tojadmit  of  a  movement  of  2  degree. 
contact  Cia  adjustable.     Samples  are  on  the  table. 
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Batteries.  m*p 

Ltutgdoi 

To  the  Bichromate  and  Leclanche  battery  the  author  ascribes 
the  palm  of  merit  for  a  good  and  useful  battery  for  railway 
purposes.  For  hard  and  constant  work  the  former  is  unsurpassed. 
For  occasional  purposes-,  and  for  constant  action,  under  certain 
limitations,  the  Leclanche'  commands  attention.  The  old  form 
of  Daniell  (sulphate  of  copper)  battery,  it  is  assumed,  no  longer 
finds  a  profitable  field  in  railway  telegraph  work. 

The  LeclancheVBarbier  cell  is  the  latest  development  of  the 
liquid  Leclanche  type  of  battery.  It  differs  from  the  preceding 
types  in  the  form  of  the  positive  element,  together  with  other 
mechanical  details.  The  positive  element  consists  of  a  hollow 
cylindrical  agglomerate  of  carbon  and  peroxide  of  mangane->-. 
around  the  upper  part  of  which  is  cast  a  metal  ring,  caused  to  fit 
the  neck  of  the  jar,  between  which  and  the  metal  ring  an  india- 
rubber  washer  is  inserted.  The  centre  of  the  cylinder  is  covered 
by  a  wooden  block,  which  serves  to  support  the  zinc  and  to  close 
the  jar.  There  is  thus  little  possibility  of  evaporation ;  the  cell  is 
practically  hermetically  closed,  and  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

The  most  recent  innovation  in  batteries  is  the  so-called  "  dry 
"  cell,"  but  of  them  the  author  cannot  profess  to  any  lengthened 
experience.  In  their  early  days  they  were  frequently  disappointing 
and  unreliable.  Much  of  that  has  now  been  remedied ;  yet,  it  is 
doubtful  if  their  employment  on  railways  would  be  economical,  for 
it  would  still  be  necessary  to  retain  linemen  and  battery  men,  or 
assistant  linemen,  to  attend  to  failures  of  instruments,  &c,  when 
such  arose.  General  freedom  from  such  failures  would  in  no  way 
modify  this  demand  for  the  presence  of  the  linemen.  Failure  at 
some  time  would  be  certain  to  arise.  Whenever  it  did,  the  line- 
man must  be  there  promptly  to  attend  to  it,  or  the  traffic  would 
necessarily  suffer. 

I  feel  that,  in  submitting  to  your  consideration  so  lengthy  a 
paper,  I  have  largely  encroached  upon  your  time  and  patience. 
It  has,  however,  been  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  less  space,  and  equally  impossible  to  divide  it  into  two  parts. 
I  believe  that  you  will,  under  these  circumstances,  generously 
accord  me  your  kind  indulgence.     As  it  is,  I  few  \  ts\wj  s(u&.\4»n% 
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omitted  some  points  of  interest;  and  that,  possibly,  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  that  which  has  been,  or  is  being,  done  by  others 
may  even  now  render  my  treatment  of  the  subject  incomplete. 
Where  such  is  the  case,  I  must  trust  to  my  confreres  to  supply 
any  such  deficiency,  in  the  discussion  which  the  paper  may  elicit. 
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^ZZ. "'"  •'>08*  Office  Tables  for  Stresses  to  be  observed  in  erecting  Iron 

Wires  at  various  Temperatures. 


(Tempera- 
ture 
til  Degrees 

Fahr. 

Stresses  in  Lbs.  for  various  Spans  in  Yards. 

200  Lbs.  per  Mile. 
021  Mils.  Diameter,  No.  10}  8.W.O.) 

400  Lbs.  per  Mile. 
(171  Mils.  Diameter,  No.  7J  S.W.O.) 

60  yds. 

60  yds. 

70  yds. 

80  yds. 

90  yds. 

60  yds. 

60  yds. 

70  yds. 

80  yds. 

90  yds. 

22 

lbs. 
135 

lbs. 
135 

lbs. 
135 

lbs. 
135 

lbs. 
135 

lbs. 
270 

lbs. 
270 

lbs. 
270 

lbs. 
270 

lbs. 
270 

25 

120 

124 

127 

128 

130 

239 

247 

253 

256 

259 

SO 

103 

110 

115 

119 

122 

205 

219 

230 

288 

243 

35 

91 

100 

107 

112 

115 

182 

199 

213 

223 

230 

40 

83 

92 

99 

105 

110 

165 

184 

198 

210 

219 

45 

77 

86 

94 

99 

105 

153 

172 

187 

199 

210 

50 

72 

81 

89 

96 

101 

143 

161 

177 

190 

201 

55 

67 

77 

85 

91 

97 

134 

153 

169 

182 

194 

60 

64 

73 

81 

88 

94 

127 

146 

162 

175 

187 

65 

62 

70 

78 

85 

91 

121 

139 

155 

169 

181 

70 

58 

67 

75 

82 

88 

116 

134 

149 

168 

175 

75 

56 

64 

72 

79 

85 

111 

129 

144 

158 

170 

80 

54 

62 

70 

77 

83 

107 

124 

140 

153 

165 

85 

51 

60 

68 

75 

81 

103 

120 

135 

149 

161 

90 

50 

58 

66 

73 

79 

100       117 

132 

145 

157 

95 

48 

56 

64 

71 

77 

97     j  113 

128 

142 

154 

100 

Poles  per 
mile... 

47 

55 

63 

69 

75 

94 

110 

125 

138 

150 

J-  35 

29 

25 

22 

19* 

35 

29 

25 

22 

19* 

Factor  of  safety  of  4  at  22°  Fahr.  for  all  wires. 

The  stress  varies  with  both  the  gauge  and  the  material. 

The  stress  for  100  lbs.  (No.  14)  copper  wire  is  half  that  for  200  lbs.,  and  the 
stress  for  800  lbs.  (No.  41)  copper  wire  is  donble  that  for  400  lbs. 
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Post  Office  Tables  for  Copper  Tape  Bvndcrs. 


Mr. 

1  .'■_'lmi. 


Weight  Of  Win  per  Mile. 

Length  at 
Binder. 

Copper  Tape. 

Line. 

ApproxijitAte 

fi.lllKU. 

Binder. 

Length. 

Widih. 

Urn. 

800 
600 
400 
200 
150 
100 

H 

li 
8 

m 

m 

14 

Lbs. 
400 
400 
200 
150 
150 
100 

Inches. 
III 
19 
ID 
17 
17 
17 

Inches. 
24 
24 
M 

22 
22 

a 

Imli. 
1 
i 

A 

Mr.  W.  Lang  don  i  T   should  like  to  read  one  or  two  letters 
which   I   have   received   on   the   subject.      Mr.   Graves,  of  the 

North  Eastern  Railway,  writes: — 

Teleobaph  Sdpbmiitbsbent's  Office,  York, 

April  28M,  1896. 
Drib  Sis,— Since  writing  to  you  I  have  received  the  proof  of  your  paper. 
On  page  394  I  read  thai  "  the  first  copper  wire  erected  for  telegraph  purposes  wag,  it 
"  is  believed,  that  erected  by  Mr.  A,  Graven,  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  at  York, 
"about  1877."  This  is  not  correct.  The  first  copper  wire  I  erected  was  in  July, 
1871,  and  was  put  up  between  a  poiut  in  the  Newcastle  Station  Yard  and  a  point 
in  the  Gateshead  Yard,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ty tic.  Copper  wire  was  need  on 
this  railway  in  a  number  of  places,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle, 
before  it  wib  erected  in  York  in  1877. 

Yours  truly, 
W.  Languor,  Esq.,  A.  GRAVES. 

Telegraph  Department, 

Midland  Railway,  I>erby. 

Mr.  Preece  has  also  sent  me  a  note,  in  which  he  says  :  "  I 
"  think  you  are  wrong  about  Mr.  A,  Graves  being  the  first  to  put 
"  up  copper  wire.  All  the  first  lines  in  England  (Paddington  and 
Slough)  and  in  America  were  of  copper  ;  and  the  Post  Office  i  a 
Birmingham  put  up  some  copper,  to  resist  corrosion,  about  1874, 
But  the  great  start  in  copper  was  made  by  me  when  I  induced 
the  powers  that  be  to  run  up  a  copper  wire  from  London  t.o 
Newcastle,  which  proved  that  we  not  only  reduced  resistance, 
but  reduced  static   capacity   and   eliminated   electto-vvv'Mga.e'C-vi 
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"  inertia,  and  thus    increased    the   speed  of  working.     We  also 

llflfou.  J  ° 

"  introduced  copper  for  telephone  circuits  for  the  flame  reason. 
"  I  read  a  paper  ah  mi  copper  before  the  B.A,  at  Aberdeen," 
The  information  in  my  paper  was  obtained  some  time  since, 
and  of  course  I  am  very  glad  to  place  these  corrections  before 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  F.  Wylek  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  iJJlWTi 
Mr.  Ijangdon's  paper  with  regard  to  the  telegraphic  arrangements, 
because  we  generally  accept  what  is  done  on  the  Midland  as  the 
best  thing  to  do.  1  think  that  is  well  known  amongst  all  railway 
telegraph  engineers.  But  the  question  of  interlocking  has  not 
been  dealt  with  very  much,  and  Mr.  Langdon  almost  invites 
another  paper  to  be  read  at  a  later  time. 

I  might  say  that  the  congested  traffic  out  of  London,  at  any 
rate  on  the  southern  side,  is  all  controlled  electrically.  On  the 
South  Western,  from  Waterloo,  we  are  working  electric  lock  and 
block  as  far  as  Esher  and  Twickenham  ;  everything  it*  completely 
interlocked,  and  we  are  extending  the  system  very  largely. 
Cannon  Street,  on  the  South  Eastern,  London  Bridge,  Charing 
Cross,  and  other  boxes  are  electrically  interlocked. 

There  is  a  lot  of  interlocking  done  on  the  Brighton  Railway, 
and  a  very  great  deal  also  on  the  Great  Eastern. 

The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  District  Railways  are, 
moreover,  almost  completely  fitted. 

On  our  line  especially,  we  are  largely  called  upon  to  assist  the 
mechanical  department  by  doing  much  of  their  work  electrically 
which  cannot  be  done  mechanically.  Electrical  fouling  hars  are 
becoming  very  largely  used,  and  they  are  put  down  by  the 
telegraph  department ;  but  they  are  always  asked  for  by  the 
mechanical  department  to  assist  them  in  their  work,  and  to  help 
the  traffic,  and  to  secure  greater  safety.  We  have  a  good  many 
cases  where  signals  are  thrown  to  "  Danger  "  electrically. 

Then,  with  regard  to  single  lines,  we  have  an  arrangement  on 
the  South  Western  Railway  that  was  devised  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Syke-, 
in  conjunction  with  myself,  by  which  the  starting  signals  are 
controlled,  and  you  cannot  lower  a  starting  signal  unless  the 
tablet  is  previously  drawn. 
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This  locking  applies  generally  to  all  single  lines  worked  by  Mr*iwyi«. 
tablet  on  the  South  Western  system. 

Mr.  C.  Goldstone;  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  Mr 
so  little  is  being  done  generally  throughout  the  kingdom  in 
connection  with  interlocking.  On  the  South  Western  we  have 
at  the  present  moment  in  use  something  like  150  miles  of 
electrical  interlocking.  We  have  large  orders  in  hand,  and  I 
apprehend  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  quite  a  third  of  the 
line  will  be  interlocked,  and  certainly  all  the  busy  portions  of 
it.  As  Mr.  Wyles  has  remarked,  we  are  also  called  upon  to 
actuate  signals — the  train  having  to  throw  up  signals  electri- 
cally as  it  passes  them  ;  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  in  train- 
describing  ;  and,  in  fact,  at  no  period  of  my  experience  of  block 
signal  working  have  we  been  making  greater  progress  than  we 
are  at  the  present  moment,  and  principally  in  connection  with 
interlocking. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Spagnoletti  :  This  paper  wants  a  great  deal  ofnr. 
digestion  to  discuss  it  properly ;  but  we  must  compliment  Mr.  B*B 
Langdon  upon  the  paper,  which  gives  so  much  information,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  to  many  of  the  younger  members  of  our  Insti- 
tution there  will  be  a  very  great  deal  of  information  obtained  from 
it  that  will  be  entirely  new  to  them.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  in  the  paper  which  I  think  want  a  little  discussion.  One 
thing  which  I  rather  take  exception  to  is  the  system  of  the  poles 
in  Fig,  1  and  Fig.  2,  The  H-pole  system,  as  we  call  it,  has  been 
now  used  for  a  very  considerable  time.  I  think  Mr.  Langdon's 
system  of  putting  up  the  H  poles  may  be  improved.  You  will 
notice  at  the  bottom  of  Fig.  1  that  the  side  piece  of  the  poles 
here  is  bolted  through.  If  one  of  those  poles  were  to  sink — and 
they  weigh  over  a  ton  in  many  cases — it  would  cause  a  binge 
action  on  the  other.  The  iron  cross-piece  in  the  centre  would  to 
a  certain  extent  stop  that,  and  the  cross-arms  being  slotted  into 
the  poles  would  also  assist  in  preventing  the  sinking ;  but  there 
would  be  a  very  heavy  strain  upon  the  arms  and  upper  portion 
of  the  pole.  When  putting  up  poles  of  that  description,  instead 
of  putting  the  bottom  cross-pieces  on  the  side  of  the  pole,  it  is 
better  to  put  one  flat  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  give  it  a  bottom 
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bearing ;  and  by  that  means  we  get  a  very  much  more  substantial 
foundation  for  the  pole.  Then,  instead  of  putting  a  cross  iron  bar 
in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  1,  we  generally  put  two  cross-pieces  of 
wood  bolted  through  the  pole  at  each  end  of  the  eross-pieces, 
which  are  slotted  into  the  poles,  which  makes  a  stronger  structure. 
Now  in  tliis  pole  here  (Fig.  2}  there  are  no  cross-pieces  either 
above  or  below  the  ground  line.  If  that  pole  were  to  sink,  the 
whole  of  the  strain  would  be  put  upon  the  cross-arms  at  the  top ; 
and  I  think,  if  Mr.  Langdon  examines  the  matter,  he  will  find  an 
alteration  might  be  made  for  the  better.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  staying  of  the  poles,  that  is  a  most  important  matter, 
and  one  that  1  have  given  much  thought  to,  because  we 
had  such  a  very  great  difficulty  in  staying  the  poles  properly. 
Am  1  I  introduced  the  screw  staying-rods  to  get  over  the  difficulties ; 
but  I  found  it  necessary  to  go  further,  and  use  cast-iron  stay-plates 
instead  of  wooden  stay-blocks — as,  when  these  became  rotten,  the 
heads  of  the  bolts  pulled  through  the  blocks,  although  creosoted, 
In  cast-iron  stay-plates  the  rod  goes  through  a  round  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  which  has  two  flanges,  one  on  each  side,  to 
keep  it  from  turning  round,  and  these  make  a  most  substantial  and 
lasting  support  to  the  pole  ;  and,  being  niade  of  cast  iron,  they  last 
very  well  in  the  ground.  I  have  not  done  very  much  with  the 
iron  arms,  but  we  do  not  always  earth-wire  the  arms.  Mr.  Langdon 
also  speaks  of  the  snow  falling  on  the  wires.  The  stays  are  of 
paramount  importance  in  snowstorms,  because  the  damage  snow- 
storms may  do  is  terrifying.  We  have  had  as  many  as  30  or  40 
miles  down  at  a  stretch,  where  the  wires  have  broken  and  let  the 
poles  down,  the  wires  being  twisted  and  in  a  shocking  state.  The 
great  difficulty  with  the  snow  is  this — that  the  snow  will  attach 
itself  to  the  wires  and  gradually  grow  into  large  cables,  until  the 
whole  of  perhaps  20  wires  will  become  one  mass  of  ice;  and  then  the 
wind,  swaying  this  large  substance,  snaps  the  wires  on  one  side  of 
the  pole,  and  it  is  pulled  down  by  the  strain  and  weight  of  tbe 
wires  on  the  other  side,  and  the  poles  run  down  for  some 
considerable  distance — many  miles.  Such  disasters  have  been  got 
over  now  to  a  great  extent  by  staying  the  poles,  say  every  fifth 
j»ole,  with  the   wires  as  well    as  laterally.      If   you   stay   one 
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pole   first  on  the   right   aide,  and   then    the   next   tilth  pole  on  Mr. 
the  left  side,  longitudinally,  you  have   always  got   the  counter 
strain  should  the  wires  break,    and   that   prevents  the  running 
down  of  the     poles    for  more    than  rive  poles;    and  that  is  of 
very  great  assistance  in   repairing   the  line  after   a  snowstorm 
and  rectifying   any  damage  caused  by  the  snow.     With  regard 
to  insulation,  Mr.    Langdon   states    that    he    has   adopted    the 
system  on  the  Midland  of   having   one   gauge   of    iron    wire — 
No,  8 — and  also  one  class  of  insulator.     That  is  a  very  good  thing 
to   do,  and    I    think   most  lines  now  generally  use  one  class  of 
insulator;    but  I  do  not  see   why,   in   the   open   country,   iron 
wire  should  not  be  used.     Mr.  Langdon,  in  speaking  of  the  copper 
wire,  seems  to  have  a  great  preference  for  it.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  for  lightness  and  conductivity  and  long  circuits  it  is  a  very 
excellent  wire  to  use ;  but  on  small  country  branch  lines,  where  you 
have  a  pure  atmosphere,  an  iron  wire  is  quite  equal  to  our  wants — 
we  do  not  know  the  end  of  it  yet.     Some,  I  know,  has  been  up  for 
35  years,  and  is  still  very  good  wire ;  and,  as  Mr.  Langdon  shows 
by  the  prices  he  gives,  it  is  very  much  cheaper,  and  would  save 
the  expense  of  extra  poles  to  reduce  the  spans.     Copper  wire,  too, 
is  very  difficult  to  handle.    You  want  to  have  very  careful  linemen 
to  erect  it.     I  think,  if  you  were  to  see  the  list  of  instructions 
issued  by  the  manufacturers  of  copper  wire  as  to  how  it  should  be 
put  up,  and  the  care  that  should  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  sldn 
or  overheat  the  copper,  or  scratch  it  in  any  way,  it  would  rather 
frighten  yon  from  using  it.    With  regard  to  the  terminal  insulator, 
that  is  very  good;  but  it  is  liable  to  pull  over,  because  all  the  strain 
is  at  the  top  and  the  fixture  is  at  the  bottom.     Now  with  the 
shackle  you  have  the  strap  at  the  top  and  the  strap  at  the  bottom, 
and  you  pull  straight  upon  the  bolt  between  the  two  j   although  I 
am  bound  to  admit  the  insulation  of  the  shackle  is  not  so  good  as 
the  insulator,  which  also  gives  a  very  excellent  system  where  you 
have  to  join  thin  wires  to  thick,  as  Mr.  Langdon  has  shown  in 
Fig.  5.    But  the  shackle  possesses  the  same  advantage  as  the  iron, 
running   well   up   into   the  insulator  past  the  corrugations,    in 
preventing  the  wire  from  falling.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
advantage   in   the   terminal   insulator   over   the  shackle  in  this 
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Mr.  respect  ;    for  in  case  the  earthenware,  or  crock,  as  some   people 
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call    it,  gets  broken,  the  result  is  the  same.     These    leading-in 

cups  (Fig.  '6)  are  very  useful  things,  hut  I  do  not  think 
they  can  be  considered  a  new  in  trod  action.  I  believe  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark  introduced  them  many  years  ago,  I  recollect 
them,  certainly,  for  very  many  years  myself.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  shortness  of  the  life  of  the  iron  wire  which  Mr.  Langdon 
speaks  of,  that  depends  entirely  upon  the  position  in  which 
the  wire  is  fixed.  In  South  Wales,  when  you  get  amongst  the 
copper  smoke,  the  life  of  a  No.  8  wire  is  not  more  than  from  3  to 
3^  years  ;  at  Birmingham,  where  the  air  is  bad,  but  not  so  bad  as 
in  South  Wales,  it  will  last  for  4  or  5  years ;  near  London  it  will 
last  for  6  or  7  years.  Therefore  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
position  in  which  the  wire  is  placed.  The  same  with  copper  wire. 
No  one  would  erect  copper  wire  where  sulphurous  acids  abound 
and  charge  the  air.  The  covered  wires  which  Mr.  Langdon  refers 
to  are  very  good  and  lasting  in  bad  atmospheres.  He  specially 
mentions  West's  compound,  which  is  a  very  good  preservative 
and  lasts  well;  but  it  is  liable  to  fray,  I  have  found.  But  I 
used  a  good  covering  by  boiling  tar — boiling  it  for  some  time- 
putting  a  little  lime  in  it,  and  taking  the  water  out.  If  you  warm 
your  wire,  and  then  put  it  into  the  boiling  tar,  and  then  sand  it 
with  fine  sand — with  the  sand  of  the  ironstone — it  is  coated 
with  a  covering  which  is  quite  equal  to — in  fact,  better  than — 
any  other  compound  I  have  seen.  There  was  some  of  this 
covered  wire  put  up  between  Wolverhampton  and  Worcester, 
and  I  think  that  wire  is  now  as  bright  underneath  the 
covering  as  it  was  on  the  day  it.  was  put  up;  and  it  has 
been  erected  for  about  35  years,  and  it  is  still  in  excellent 
condition.  But  the  worst  of  these  covered  wires,  as  with  copper 
wire,  is  that  they  are  so  liable  to  get  damaged  when  you  put 
them  up  :  when  you  draw  and  tighten  them  up,  the  grip  of  the 
vice  upon  the  covering  very  often  damages  it  and  tears  the 
coating,  and  it  has  to  be  paiuted  or  tarred  over  in  order  to  cover 
those  places  up;  otherwise,  if  they  were  left  exposed,  the 
strongest  link  of  the  chain  would  be  the  weakest,  With  regard 
to    the    interlocking    system,    Mr.   Goldstone   and   Mr.    Wyles 
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have  spoken  of  that  as  the  system  which  is  the  coming  system,  Mr. 
and  in  this  I  quite  agree.  For  the  last  12  years  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  have  adopted  it,  and  now  have  it  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  system  ;  and  they  also  have  a  system  for  shunting, 
and  for  protecting  trains  when  they  are  on  the  wrong  line, 
and  while  crossing  from  one  line  to  the  other.  The  system 
is  arranged  that  if  a  train  should  come  on  the  "  up "  line  and 
has  to  cross  to  the  "  down  "  line,  while  it  is  on  the  up  line  the 
up  line  is  blocked,  while  crossing  to  the  down  line  both  lines 
are  blocked,  and  when  it  gets  on  the  down  line  the  down 
line  is  blocked  and  the  up  line  is  freed ;  trains  may  he  crossed 
as  frequently  as  possible  with  safety.  When  both  lines  are 
occupied  both  lines  are  blocked  j  hut  as  soon  as  one  is  clear  of 
the  train  the  electrical  action  of  the  treadles  used  for  the  purpose 
releases  the  instrument  and  the  signals  can  be  worked  for  a 
following  train  to  come  on,  and  you  may  pass  trains  as  fast  as 
you  like  without  any  danger  at  all.  It  is  used  on  several  lines 
now.  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  about  the  iron  tubing 
(Fig,  11).  I  have  used  it,  but  found  very  often  that  the 
workmen  with  their  pickaxes  would  break  them,  and  damage 
tlnj  wires  they  contain  very  much;  and  it  was  always  found 
better  to  put  a  bit  of  good  thick  oak  or  ehn  sbuting  down :  then, 
when  they  chanced  to  put  their  pick  into  that,  it  waa 
held,  and  there  would  be  an  indication  that  they  were  going  into 
something  before  they  did  any  damage. 

Professor  Perry  :  At  the  outside  of  the  pipe  ? 

Mr.  Spagnoletti  :  No ;  no  pipe  at  all — wooden  shuting — 
wood  instead  of  iron.  Many  railways  are  now  using  the 
phonopore  telephone,  which  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing upon  telegraph  wires  while  they  are  at  work.  We  can 
talk  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  run  five,  sis,  or  seven  stations 
upon  the  telegraph  wire,  or  attach  to  it  telephone  circuits,  and 
although  the  telegraph  may  be  working  on  that  wire  we  could 
hold  the  conversation  without  any  difficulty  whatever  simul- 
taneously. These  telephones  can  be  attached  at  different  plaeea 
on  a  long  telegraph  circuit,  and  thus  provide  short  circuits,  or 
attached    to    the    connection    of    the  telegraph  wires    in    t1 
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telegraph  office  and  carried  into  the  general  offices,  and  so  make 
'  circuits  anywhere  you  tike,  utilising  at  the  same  moment  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  together,  saving  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  additional  wires ;  and  if  two  wires  are  used  to 
form  the  circuits,  if  either  breaks  the  telephone  communication  is 
still  maintained.  Whatever  prejudice  may  exist  against  the 
phonopore  telegraph,  the  telephone  is,  without  doubt  a  very 
valuable  instrument,  particularly  to  railway  companies. 

With  regard  to  signal  arm  repeaters,  lamp  indicators,  and 
signal  slot  indicators,  some  years  ago,  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  I  introduced  a  system  by  which  with  two  wires  and 
one  instrument  we  could  indicate  the  position  of  nine  or  ten  or 
more  signal  arms,  and  the  condition  of  nine  or  ten  or  more  signal 
'amps  (whether  burning  well  or  not),  instead  of  using  18  or  20 
wires  and  eight  or  ten  instruments,  as  the  old  system  required ; 
and  this  to  railway  companies  is  of  considerable  value,  as  now 
so  very  many  of  the  signals  are  required  to  be  repeated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Goodenough,  the  present  engineer  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  will  no  doubt  explain  the  system 
introduced,  with  the  additions  and  improvements  that  he  has 
carried  out  since  the  introduction  of  this  system. 

Dry-cell  batteries  have  been  improved  very  much  lately,  and 
some  of  them  do  their  work  remarkably  well;  they  want  testing 
from  time  to  time,  and  require  watching,  as  all  others  do  which 
are  likely  to  fail  sometimes  if  not  attended  to,  Mr,  Langdon 
asks  us  to  supply  any  information  we  can  on  this  subject,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  comply  with  his  request  as  far  as  I  can  do  so. 

Mr,  ('HAiiLES  BmonT;  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr,  Langdon  how 
it  comes  about  that  it  is  the  general  custom  (as  apparently  it  i.») 
in  railway  telegraph  systems  to  employ  gutta-percha  as  the 
insulating  medium  for  underground  conductors  in  preference  to 
india-rubber.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  why,  in  laying 
down  G.P.-insulated  lines,  special  precautions  are  taken  to 
avoid  moisture,  which — provided  the  gutta-percha  is  in  a  good 
and  homogeneous  condition — is,  I  may  say,  usually  considered  by 
those  concerned  in  this  material  the  best  possible  accompaniment 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  bulk  of  evidence  is  all  in  favour  o 
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efficiently  vulcanised  india-rubber,  of  the  proper  mixture,  as  a  Mr,  Briffhi 
means  of  insulation  for  perfectly  dry  soils,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  trouble  involved  in  joint-making.  In  such  soils  the 
essential  oil  of  gutta-percha  rapidly  evaporates,  the  gutta-percha 
oxidises  and  cracks,  finally  dropping  off  the  conductor  as  so  much 
powder ;  thus,  if  an  insulating  material  is  considered  to  be 
necessary  in  a  dry  soil,  its  object  has  been  entirely  defeated. 
Ozokerite  tape  can  but  modify  this  tendency,  however  securely 
it  may  be  applied  ;  the  gutta-percha  is,  in  fact,  thereby  rendered 
more  like  india-rubber. 

Under  alternating  dry  and  wet  conditions,  my  experience  is 
that  gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  behave  about  equally  badly. 
With  india-rubber  it  is  a  case  of  more  or  less  rapid  decomposition, 
according  as  to  whether  the  core  has  been  inefficiently  or  properly 
vulcanised  for  the  right  length  of  time  to  the  correct  temperature. 
No  matter  what  precautions  may  be  taken,  gutta-percha  (if  in  the 
smallest  degree  exposed)  is  bound  to  perish  under  such  circum- 
stances. When  the  soil  is  perfectly  dry  it  cracks  in  the  manner, 
and  for  the  reason,  mentioned.  On  moisture,  or  water,  finding 
its  way  to  these  cracks,  the  insulation  resistance  becomes  mainly 
distinguished  by  its  absence.  With  G.P.  lines  probably  the  most 
sure  way  to  entirely  overcome  this  trouble  is  to  draw  them 
through  iron  pipes  kept  constantly  filled  with  water — a  plan 
devised  originally  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Forde,  &  Taylor.  This  is,  at 
any  rate,  practicable  for  comparatively  short  lengths  with  no 
excessive  gradients  ;  though  initially  somewhat  costly,  and  always 
troublesome  for  long  lengths.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  plan  which  fataa 
been  adopted,  with  complete  success,  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company  and  its  allies  for  their  underground  laud  lines  in  variou.- 
parts  of  the  world  for  many  years  past.  Another  common  plan  for 
all  sorts  of  underground  lines,  applicable  either  to  gutta-percha  or 
india-rubber,  is  to  hermetically  seal  the  insulation  by  means  of 
lead  tubing.  This  is  found  to  answer  very  well,  provided  the  soil 
is  not  one  which  acts  on  the  lead.  Metallic  taping  doubly  applied, 
with  opposite  lays  and  plenty  of  overlap,  meets  the  case  for  a 
certain  length  of  time. 

By   such   protective   methods,  moreover  (though    materially 
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Mr.  Bright,  increasing  the  outlay),  the  encroach  of  any  description  of  insect 
is  also  avoided  in  a  manner  altogether  beyond  the  powers  of 
ozokerite  tape. 

I  presume  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  initial  cost  is  a  secondary 
consideration  as  compared  with  securing  the  most  reliable 
system,  such  as  tends  to  reduce  the  chances  of  an  interruption — 
maybe  at  a  critical  moment — to  the  finest  point  possible. 

I  have  ventured  to  make  these  remarks  as  the  result  of 
experience  with  long  lengths  of  both  I.E.  and  G.P.  lines,  laid 
down  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  localities  under  the  most 
trying  conditions  possible — i.e.,  in  a  tropical  climate,  with  dried-up 
soil  and  sand  at  one  time  of  the  year,  flooded  over  at  another  by 
heavy  rainfalls. 

With  Mr.  iSpagnoletti,  I  am  unable  to  appreciate  the  ultimate 
advantage  in  the  terminal  insulator  described  in  the  paper  over 
the  ordinary  Bright  shackle. 
Mr.  R.  Von  Fischer  Tredexfeld  :  Telegraph  engineers  ought  to 

be  very  thankful  to  Mr.  Langdon  for  having  brought  before  the 
Institution  a  subject  which  for  many  years  has  almost  entirely 
been  forgotten.  I  am  pleased  to  see  it  mentioned  that  at  least 
one  branch  in  telegraphy — viz.,  interlocking — is  still  wanting  in 
finality,  and  think  yon  will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  not  only 
one,  but  a  great  many  branches  in  telegraphy  which  are  still 
wanting  in  finality.  The  general  opinion  prevailing  in  later  years 
is  that  the  sphere  of  action  of  telegraphy  has  run  out,  and  that 
there  is  no  further  field  for  energy,  intelligence,  and  development  j 
hat  the  young  members  of  our  electrical  fraternity  can  be  assured 
that  that  is  not  the  case :  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  intelligence 
and  development.  With  regard  to  the  paper,  there  are  one  or 
two  points  I  should  like  to  mention.  The  author  refers  to  Mr. 
Alexander  .Siemens  and  iron  poles.  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens  is  not 
present,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  the  question  in 
his  stead.  Iron  telegraph  poles  have  been  very  largely  and 
successfully  employed,  especially  in  the  Colonies,  in  consequence 
of  their  durability,  and  their  ease  of  transport  for  long  distances. 
There  is  a  strange  fact  which  perhaps  iron  manufacturers  can 
better  answer  than  telegraph  engineers,  viz.,  that  iron  telegraph 
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poles  of  given  dimensions  will  not  atand  the  breaking  strain  xt 
nowadays  that  they  did  25  years  ago.  This  fact,  and  another 
more  important  one— viz.,  that  iron  poles  have  to  carry  more  wires 
than  they  formerly  did — has  led  to  the  necessity  of  finding  out 
new  constructions  which  give  the  pole  greater  stability,  Mr. 
Siemens  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  by  taking  out  a  patent  of  a 
pole  which  is  very  simply  arranged  and  perfectly  balanced. 
Telegraph  poles  generally  consist  of  a  lower  cast-iron  tube  and  an 
upper  wrought-iron  tube.  Formerly  the  upper  wrought-iron  tube 
was  either  cemented  to  the  upper  6  or  9  inches  of  the  lower  tube, 
or  screwed  together  by  any  of  the  patent  joints,  and  it  has  lately 
happened  that  these  poles  break  in  the  joints.  Mr.  .Siemens  has 
constructed  a  pole  by  which  the  upper  wrought-iron  tube  is  not 
exclusively  fastened  to  the  upper  6  or  9  inches  of  the  lower  tube, 
but  goes  right  down  to  the  ground,  where  it  sets  into  a  conical 
foundation,  and  this  gives  a  very  solid  pole,  much  stronger  than 
an j-  of  the  older  constructions.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
touch  upon  one  point  which  is  rather  of  importance.  I  wish  to 
3peak  against  the  employ  went  of  copper  wire,  but  in  so  doing  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the 
advantages  of  copper  wire  over  iron  wire.  The  favourable 
circumstance  of  electrical  capacity,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  speed  of  working — which  amounts  to  something 
like  25  per  cent, — is  quite  enough  to  give  preference  to 
copper  wire  over  iron  wire.  We  have  had  laid  before  us  a 
medal  with  a  very  bright  surface  ;  but.  that  medal,  like  all  others, 
has  two  sides,  and  the  other  side  is  perhaps  not  so  bright,  although 
it  might  not  be  so  important:  I  refer  to  the  very  poor  breaking 
strain  which  lines  of  copper  wire  have.  The  electrical  resistance 
of  copper  as  compared  with  iron  wires  varies  very  nearly  inversely 
as  its  price  per  ton.  Thus,  if  you  wish  to  replace,  without 
detriment  to  economy,  a  No.  7£  gauge  iron  wire  of  equal  con- 
ductivity and  equal  price,  we  have  to  choose  a  No.  14  or  No.  16 
copper  wire  of  CH)69  inches  in  diameter.  The  breaking  strain  of  the 
No.  7J  iron  wire  is  about  1,300  lbs.,  whereas  that  of  No.  14  copper 
wire  is  only  about  290  lbs.  If  we  adopt  the  rule  that  the  tension 
of  the  span  of  the  wire  should  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  actual 
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tr.  breaking  strain  of  that  wire,  there  would  be  left  a  reserve  breaking 
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strain  of  867  lbs.  for  the  iron  wire,  and  only  193  lbs.  for  the  copper 
wire,  to  oppose  any  extra  tension  or  load,  such  as  is  caused  by 
accumulation  of  snow,  pressure  of  wind,  &c,  Suppling  the 
cubic  foot  of  ice  and  snow  has  a  weight  of  30  lbs.,  then  an  accu- 
mulation of  3  inches  diameter  suspended  on  either  wire 
between  two  telegraph  poles  260  feet  distant  would  represent  an 
extra  load  of  about  13  cubic  feet,  with  a  weight  of  about  lyu  lbs. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Supposing  the  wind  had  only  a  velocity  of  40 
feet  per  second,  which  is  not  a  gale,  this  would  cause  an  extra 
pressure  of  about  2  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  projected  cylindrical 
surface.  This  projected  surface  would  be  about  65  square  feet, 
equal  to  an  extra  wind  pressure  of  130  lbs, ;  and  adding  this 
130  lbs.  to  the  load  of  snow  and  ice,  we  have  320  lbs.  extra  tension 
upon  each  wire,  which  would  be  double  or  treble  that  amount 
during  a  gale.  As  our  copper  wire — No,  14 — only  possesses  193  lbs. 
reserve  breaking  strain,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  must  have  been 
broken  long  before  we  arrive  at  the  above  condition  of  snow 
accumulation  and  wind  pressure.  The  so-called  equivalent  iron 
wire— No.  7$ — with  its  reserve  breaking  strain  of  867  lbs.,  will  still 
be  intact  after  its  modem  competitor  has  long  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  inclemency  of  nature,  supposing  that  time  and  rust  had  not 
yet  undermined  the  original  strength  of  the  iron  wire. 
n.  iioffiiu.  ^r  F*  Hullins  [communicated]  :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  obliged 
to  Mr.  Langdon  for  liis  very  interesting  paper.  It  is  quite 
refreshing  to  have  a  paper  dealing  with  telegraphy  at  all,  and 
especially  railway  telegraphy. 

I  suppose  it  is  only  natural  that  Mr.  Langdon  should  describe 
to  us  principally  what  he  is  doing  upon  his  own  line,  leaving  it  to 
other  railway  telegraph  engineers  to  add.  as  an  addenda,  what  they 
are  doing  upon  theirs.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  telegraphs  on 
the  Midland  are  worthy  of  the  company  to  which  they  belong, 
and  are  a  credit  to  Mr.  Langdon,  who  has  entirely  reconstructed 
the  lines,  and  made  them  what  they  are. 

1  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  Mr.  Langdon' s  method  of 
construction,  however,  to  call  for,  at  any  rate  critical,  remark.  It 
is  all  very  excellent  and  as  it  should  be,  and  as  we  should  expect 
from  Mr.  Langdon. 


DISCISSION.  «•"* 

As  regards  West's  covered  wire,  to  which  hi?  refers,  I  may  Bay  Mr.  Hoiiin 
that,  it  is  the  description  of  wire  which  is  exclusively  made  use  of 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  in  the  London  district  (there  is 
over  700  miles  of  it) ;  and  with  proper  care  in  putting  up,  and  with 
occasional  dressing,  it  will  last  20  years.  I  scarcely  ever  have  a 
fault  due  to  defective  covering,  and  plenty  of  the  wire,  I  am  told, 
has  been  up  over  25  years. 

As  regards  that  portion  of  the  paper  under  the  heading  of 
"Instruments,"  I  should  like  to  say  that  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  "Bright's  Bells"  are  made  use  of,  not  only  at  the  terminal 
stations  of  single-needle  circuits,  hut  at  all  intermediate  offices 
having  a  special  telegraph  staff.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Langdon  that  this  considerably  assists  the  despatch  of  work 
between  telegraph  offices,  without  interfering  with  the  working 
to  and  from  the  booking  offices  on  the  same  circuit. 

As  regards  duplex  working,  I  have  adopted  this  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  between  London  and  Cambridge,  and  London  and 
Norwich;  and  quadruple*  between  London  and  Harwich  (Parkeston 
Quay) ;  and  they  are  found  to  be  very  little  trouble :  the  staff 
soon  get  used  to  the  working,  and  can  adjust  the  apparatus 
promptly  and  with  confidence. 

The  pbonopore,  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  was  a  failure, 
the  receiving  apparatus  having  to  be  replaced  by  a  telephone. 
This  is  now  in  work  between  London  and  Ipswich  ;  but  a  Morse 
key,  induction  coil,  and  one  M.F.  condenser  with  telephone,  serve 
precisely  the  same  purpose,  and  we  have  such  an  arrangement  in 
work  between  several  other  points,  and  giving  much  satisfaction, 

I  may  say  that,  in  connection  with  the  extensions  of  the 
Liverpool  Street  Station,  we  have  provided  a  very  complete- 
system  of  pneumatic  tubes  for  collecting  and  delivering  the 
telegrams  from  the  telegraph  office  to  the  several  platforms,  and 
general  offices,  and  to  the  goods  offices  at  Bishopsgate. 

In  some  degree  the  arrangement  is,  I  think,  somewhat  new, 
inasmuch  as  the  engines  are  nearly  half  a  mile  away  from  the 
base  of  operations.  It  is  a  great  success,  and  enables  the  message 
work  to  be  dealt  with  very  promptly,  and  with  a  minimum  number 
of  messengers.     We  also  use  it  to  pass  correspondence  between 
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if.  Boiiini.  the  general  offices  and  the  goods  offices,  &c.  It  is  all  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  telegraph  office ;  the  carriers  are  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  under  block  signal  regulations,  to  prevent 
blocking  of  the  tubes,  and  telephones  are  also  provided  to  allow 
of  prompt  communication  to  the  different  stations,  including  the 
engineer. 

We  have  also  in  the  telegraph  office  a  "  Standard  "  telephone 
exchange  switch  in  connection  with  every  department,  and  which 
I  need  hardly  add  is  greatly  appreciated  and  much  used. 

It  is  rather  disappointing  that  under  the  head  of  "  Block 
"Signalling" — and  electric  interlocking  comes  under  that  head — 
we  have  nothing,  in  the  paper  before  us,  to  indicate  that  railway 
companies  have  done  anything.  Surely  under  "  Block  Signalling  " 
this  should  have,  more  than  a  passing  reference.  Mr.  Langdon 
tells  us  that  the  interlocking  which  has  so  far  been  employed  is 
wanting  in  iinality.  True,  and  perhaps  always  will  be  ;  I  do  not 
agree  that  releasing  with  the  last  vehicle  will  give  us  finality; 
where  the  factor  is  safety  we  must  not  acknowledge  the  term. 

The  directors  of  the  Great  Eastern  Kail  way  have  recently 
spent  over  £20,000  in  providing  a  very  complete  system  of 
electric  interlocking,  over  all  suburban  lines,  from  Liverpool 
Street  and  Fenchurch  Street  to  Ilford,  on  the  Colchester  line  j 
and  Tottenham,  on  the  Cambridge  line;  and  on  the  Woolwich 
and  Enfield  branches ;  and  to  Leyton,  on  the  Lough  ton  branch. 
Practically  this  means  all  lines  and  branches  inside  Ilford, 
Tottenham,  Seven  Sisters,  and  Leyton. 

This  has  involved  the  complete  fitting  of  some  80  signal 
boxes,  and  has  involved  some  150  to  200  miles  of  additional  wire; 
over  10  mdes  of  underground  pipes  to  the  rail  contacts,  and  some 
400  rail  contacts.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  fbced  about  500 
electric  locking  instruments,  controlling  about  800  levers ;  and 
the  rail  contacts  are  supplemented  or  controlled  in  turn  by  about 
90  electric  bars,  varying  from  20  to  40  feet  long.  The  system 
adopted  is  Sykes's,  with  the  addition  of  his  latest  "Tram  on  "  gear. 
Tbe  instrument  indicate*  when  a  train  has  been  "accepted,"  w ben  a 
train  is  in  the  '■  section,"  and  whether  the  lever  of  the  signal  con- 
trolhng  the  entrance  to  the  section  in  advance  is  "  locked  "  or  "  free." 
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The  rail  contact  made  use  of  ia  a  self-adjusting  friction  Mr.  Hoiiin 
clutch  giving  a  rubbing  spring  contact,  and  the  end  or  tail 
of  the  lever  of  which  passes  through,  and  is  keyed  into,  a 
hole  through  the  web  of  the  rail-  Where  the  rail  contact 
is  fixed,  timbers  are  secured  to  form  a  bedding  under  the  ends 
of  the  sleepers,  and  the  contact  is  securely  bolted  to  the  timber 
and  rests  between  the  sleepers.  Should  there  be  any  tendency, 
through  the  road  giving,  to  make  contact,  each  train  as  it  passes 
readjusts  the  rail  contact  to  the  maximum  distance  the  movement 
of  the  rails  will  allow  the  contacts  to  be  apart. 

With  all  these  rail  contacts  in  work  (and  some  of  them 
worked  hundreds  of  times  a  day),  there  has  not  been  a  failure 
on  the  wrong  side  in  12  months. 

At  the  entrance  to  sidings  from  the  main  line  one  of  Sykes's 
bars  is  provided,  and  this  precedes  the  rail  contact,  its  duty  being 
for  the  first  wheel  entering  the  siding  to  break  the  circuit  down, 
to  prevent  the  rail  contact  from  unlocking,  until  the  last  wheel 
has  passed  into  the  sidings  and  over  the  bar.  Many  little 
additions  and  improvements  have  been  added  to  the  apparatus 
since  it  was  fixed,  giving  increased  security  and  reliability  in 
working. 

At  one  time  I  think  it  was  contended  that  electric  locking 
could  not  be  used  on  very  busy  lines  without  delay  to  traffic;  but 
I  think  the  time-keeping  of  our  local  trains,  all  coming  under 
this  electric  locking,  completely  disproves  such  a  statement. 

The  number  of  failures  are  few;  we  are  satisfied  with  its 
working,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  eventually  be  still  further 
extended. 

I  think  Mr,  Langdon's  suggestion  that  some  memher  of  the 
Institution  should  deal  in  a  special  paper  with  electric  locking  as 
applied  to  railways,  and  to  include  anything  new  in  block  signalling, 
a  good  one ;  and,  if  no  other  railway  telegraph  engineer  cares 
to  do  so,  I  will  have  pleasure,  with  the  permission  of  the  Council, 
in  preparing  such  a  paper. 

I  am  much  obliged  for  being  permitted  to  add  this  account 
of  some  of  the  recent  improvements  in  railway  telegraphs  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 
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.Mr.  R.  Stuakt  Ha-\ipsox  [cqw-i,  ad]  :  If  the  value  of  our 

Institution  lies  in  its  many-sidedness,  then  every  member  must 
feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Ijingdon  for  giving  us,  in  his  usual  graphic 
way,  an  interesting  survey  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  working 
of  railways  by  the  electric  telegraph. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  papers  read  at  these  meetings 
deal  almost  exclusively  with  electric  lighting  subjects.  Perhaps 
a  little  more  variety  would  not  be  out  of  place;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  both  these  great  branches  of  electrical  science 
have  much  in  common,  and  that  we  cannot  discuss  one  without 
obtaining  useful  information  regarding  the  other.  Then  the 
electric  lighting  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  needs  the  fostering  care 
lit' this  Institution  ;  whereas  the  electric  telegraph  is  more  advanced 
and  matured,  and  consequently  does  not  require  to  be  discussed  so 
frequently. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Langdon"s  paper  which  deals 
with  the  question  of  copper  wire,  I  think  the  late  Mr.  E.  C. 
Warburton,  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  was  really  the  first  to  put  up 
copper  wire  on  a  large  scale  for  telegraphic  purposes.  I  remember 
as  one  of  Mi.  YV;uburton's  assistants  doing  some  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  an  installation  of  copper  wire  about  1880. 
Perhaps  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  engineer  will  be  able  to 
give  us  some  data  respecting  this  particular  wire,  as  I  understand 
that  it  has  recently  been  taken  down  and  erected  again  on  one  of 
the  branch  lines.  Since  that  time  my  experience  of  copper  wire 
has  been  continuous.  I  am  in  favour  of  its  exclusive  use  in  9inoky 
districts.  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  covered  wire  of  any  description. 
I  mn  wire  has  been  a  very  useful  servant.  In  point  of  durability, 
in  rural  districts,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  it.  I  am  just 
now  taking  down  some  iron  wire  which  was  erected  30  years  ago  in 
Lincolnshire.  Copper  will,  however,  win  in  the  end,  because  of  its 
better  conductivity,  and  the  fact  that  when  you  take  it  down  you 
can  sell  the  scrap  at  a  very  good  price.  In  comparing  the  cost 
per  mile,  Mr  Langdon  might  have  given  the  labour  item,  which 
is  largely  in  favour  of  copper. 

1  agree  generally  with  Mr.  Langdon's  views  on  construction 
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work.     He  has  given  us  a  practical  embodiment  of  those  view*  sir. 

UampeOO. 

in  the  splendid  line  he  has  recently  erected  on  the  Midland 
Railway  for  the  Postmaster-dene ral.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  lines  ever  built  by  a  rail- 
way telegraph  engineer. 

I  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Langdon  had  told  us  something 
more  about  the  apparatus  used  on  railways.  We  ought  to 
have  been  told  that  the  vertical  handle  ''single-needle" 
instrument  is  gradually  being  superseded  by  the  more  rapid 
"tapper  key"  instrument.  At  least  this  is  so  on  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  where  the 
"Bright's  Bell,"  reduced  to  about  half  the  size  of  that  employed 
by  Mr.  Langdon,  is  also  used. 

I  should  have  liked  more  information  with  regard  to 
repeaters,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  his  "light"  indicator.  If 
we  examine  the  diagram  of  connections  (Fig,  15),  we  shall  find 
that  in  the  event  of  a  disconnect  ion  of  the  line  wire  the  bell 
would  ring,  and  the  signalman  would  conclude  that  the  light  was 
"out."  The  indicator  would,  in  fact,  show  "out,"  but  the  light 
might  still  be  "  in."  Again,  suppose  the  line  gets  to  earth,  the 
bell  does  not  ring,  even  if  the  light  is  "  out,"  and  the  indicator 
shows  light  "  in,"  although  the  light  may  be  •*  out." 

We  must  have,  a  third  position  to  indicate  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  circuit,  in  the  event  of  the  line  wire  breaking, 
before  we  can  call  Mr.  Langdon's  apparatus  an  accurate  light- 
indicating  arrangement. 

I  am  afraid  to  trespass  further.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Lingdon  did  not  deal  with  the  lock  and  block  system.  However, 
the  omission  may  perhaps  give  me  an  opportunity  of  reading  a 
paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Institution  at  some  future  time. 

Mr,  W.  Leonard  [communicated]  :  Although  Mr.  Langdon  *r. 
is  undoubtedly  an  authority  on  telegraph  construction,  and  the 
importance  cannot  be  over-estimated,  his  description  on  this  point 
might  equally  apply  to  the  Postal  telegraphs.  I  see  little  to 
iVmfiunit,  as  the  South  Eastern  Railway  practice  is  almost  uniform 
to  that  described.  The  question  of  iron  and  copper  wire  is  de- 
batable ;  but  I  am  in  favour  of  the  latter,  having  erected  it  for  the 
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last  10  years  in  localities  where  iron  wire  lias  not  a  long  life.  I 
venture  to  think  that  hi>  paper  would  have  beeu  of  more 
interest  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Institute  if 
he  had  devoted  less  time  to  this,  and  more  to  the  modern 
apparatus  which  forms  such  an  important  addition  to  the  railway 
telegraphs. 

Electric  interlocking  is  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  Is  it  p'ssible 
that  it  finds  no  place  on  the  Midland  Railway  ?  On  the  Southern 
railways  Sykes's  system  is  being  largely  adopted,  and  proves  of 
great  advantage  to  the  regular  and  safe  working  of  the  traffic, 
especially  where  it  is  crowded  and  complicated, 

I  can  fully  emphasise  the  views  of  the  author  as  to  the  value 
of  the  telephone.  The  system  is  being  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  signal  boxes  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  and  in  the 
London  district  the  metallic  circuits  are  duplicated  for  local  and 
through  working  between  various  point's,  A  copper  return  wire  is 
also  provided  for  all  circuits  in  the  same  locality. 

Train  describers  (which  are  not  mentioned  by  the  author)  are 
erected  throughout  the  same  area,  their  object  being  to  indicate 
the  name  and  route  of  the  trains  by  sight  instead  of  by  sound. 
Where  trains  of  a  similar  description  travel  on  the  same  road,  but 
diverge  at  a  certain  point,  the  indicator  shows  the  route,  and  the 
describer  the  name.  The  tendency  is  to  apply  electricity  to  every 
purpose,  and  our  work  is  ever  expanding,  and  becoming  more 
important  as  the  traffic  presses.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Langdon 
fin1  bringing  the  details  up  to  date  as  far  as  he  has  done, 

Mr.  G,  E.  Fletcher  (L.  &  N.  W.  Ry.)  [communicated] : 
I  have  read  Mr.  Langdon's  paper  with  some  pleasure,  but, 
hearing  in  mind  the  title,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
discover  any  "  recent  "  improvements,  particularly  as  originating 
from  a  railway  engineer,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  credit 
of  improved  devices  is  given  to  the  Post  Office;  hut,  as  I  propose 
to  take  the  points  in  the  paper  seriatim,  it  will  be  better  to  at 
once  enter  into  them,  and,  if  I  bring  my  remarks  into  decent 
compass,  I  may  be  able  to  add  something  that  may  lie  of  interest 
to  the  members. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Langdon  that  the  increases  Buch  as 
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have  been  mentioned  necessitate  our  looking  to  the  strength  of  j*r. 
our  means  of  communication,  namely,  the  lines ;  but,  particularly 
regarding  it  from  a  point  of  view  of  construction,  it  must  be 
evident  that,  if  the  construction  is  really  first-class,  the  mainten- 
ence  which  follows  will,  as  a  consequence,  be  comparatively  small. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  poles :  The  matter  of  creosoting 
poles  is  not  of  such  recent  introduction  as  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Institution  by  going  into  details,  as  it  must  be  an  accepted  fact 
t  hat  up  to  rhe  present  time  it  is  the  best  method  of  preserving 
timber  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  poles  are  required  as 
applied  to  telegraphs — not  only  railway  telegraphs,  but  to 
telegraphs  in  general. 

Now  I  come  to  a  point  in  the  paper  which  I  think  calls  for 
some  consideration,  i.e.,  the  question  of  H  poles,  and  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  hy  most  people,  including  railway  companies.  The 
existing  method  of  arming  either  siugle,  double,  or  H  poles  is  bad. 
It  should  be  asked  why  the  pole  is  required  to  be  of  a  certain 
dimension,  To  give  a  certain  strength.  But  what  is  done  ? 
Holes  are  bored  through,  as  per  Fig.  1,  and  slots  cut  to  receive 
the  arms,  giving  result  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


Fio.  l. 


... 

_  _  _L/ 


Fio.  2. 


Fio.  3, 


Fio.  4. 


In  Fig.  1  the  holes  are  bored  through,  the  effect  of  which  is 

to  produce  a  vault,  equivalent   to   cutting  a  piece   out  of  the 

centre  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  and  equal  in  length  to 

the  space  occupied  by  the  whole  of  the  arms,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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Then,  turning  oar  attention  to  Fig.  2,  in  conjunction  with 

Fig.  4,  the  strength  of  the  pole  is  further  diminished,  as  must 
be  evident  to  all.     In  Fig.  4  the  dotted  lines  show  the  poll 
that  are  of  little  or  no  use  except  to  stop  the  arms  from  twisting. 

Going  further  into  the  question,  the  tying  of  the  pole  above 
ground  as  described  in  the  paper  is  bad,  as  you  practically  have 
a  pole  as  depicted  in  Fig.  5. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  lengthy,  I   ask, 
On    the    face   of  it,   where   does  the  additional 
strength  of  the  H  pole  lie,  when  you  have  taken 
\222j  \22%f       away    that    part,    of   the    timber    in    which    the 
Fig.  &  greatest  strength  is  supposed  to  exist? 

The  North  Western,  I  admit,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  this  method ;  but  the  writer  has  for  ^oine  time  been 
employed  on  a  plan  by  means  of  which  the  timber  of  the  pole 
shall  remain  intact  both  for  ties  and  arms.  The  ties  have  been 
tried,  and  found  efficient,  but  the  arms  have  not  yet  been  finally- 
arranged  for. 

I  should  like  to  question  the  arrangement  in  the  paper  for 
tying  below  ground,  but  I  am  afraid  if  I  went  into  all  these 
details  I  should  occupy  too  much  space.  It  will  suffice  for  me  to 
say,  "  Apply  mechanics ; "  and  it  will  be  evident  that  the  poles  are 
certainly  not  locked  by  the  tying.  The  only  efficient  method  is 
the  cross-tree  arrangement:  then,  if  the  poles  have  a  proper  splay 
given  to  them,  they  will  require  little  or  no  staying. 

With  regard  to  Fig.  2  in  the  paper  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
except  that,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  no  worse 
arrangement  could  be  employed  ;  in  fact,  it  presents  to  my  mind 
the  "jerry  builder,"  where  first  cost  is  everything,  and  maintenance 
nothing;  and  staying  poles  under  such  conditions  only  augments 
the  evil. 

Taking  the  question  of  arms,  I  am  convinced  that  the  iron 
arm  is  a  most  excellent  arrangement,  except  for  one  thing,  and 
that  is  the  point  which  Mr.  Langdon  seems  to  say  enhances  its 
value.  Mr,  l^angdon  pays  particular  attention  to  the  earth- 
wiring  of  pole-arms;  I  pay  none,  and  hen-  I  wi.-h  to  explain  why. 
An  iron  pole-arm  connected  to  earth  baa  no  resistance,    A  crar 
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insulator  in  wet  weather  gives  nearly  full  earth — but  say  20  obi 
and,  as  he  Bays, <  his  i-  easily  detected ;  but  at  what  expense  1  The 
circuit  is  broken  down;  a<  it  is  very  evident  that,  when  the 
instrument:! and  batteries  are  so  proportioned  that  17  milliamperes 
will  work  the  circuit,  with  such  an  "  earth  "  communication  could 
not  be  continued.  But  take  the  case  of  a  wooden  arm  with  no 
earth  wire  except  from  the  bolt:  4,000  olims  may  represent  the 
earth  resistance.  On  the  majority  of  circuits  this  will  only  have  a 
slight  effect — simply  that  the  signals  would  of  necessity  be 
somewhat  weaker ;  but  still  the  communication  would  continue.  ' 
The  question  resolves  itself,  then :  if  you  can  get  sufficient 
strength,  and  maintain  it,  with  wood,  do  not  depart  from  it. 

Looking  at  the  question  of  staying,  and  again  applying 
mechanics,  you  will  find  that  nine-tenths  of  the  telegraph  poles 
to-day  are  stayed  in  the  wrong  place.  But,  more  particularly 
directing  your  attention  to  the  staying  of  terminal  poles,  take 
the  length  of  span,  wires  coming  on  in  different  directions  and 
numbers,  and  then  consider  the  question  in  connection  with  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  and  you  will  find  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  stays  used  to-day  can  be  dispensed  with,  Tliia 
not  only  applies  to  railway  telegraphs,  hat  to  telephones,  &c. 

Insulators, 

I  cannot  quite  reconcile  the  opening  remarks  of  the  paper 
under  this  heading  with  those  in  paragraph  4 ;  they  deprecate  t  he 
use  of  minor  insulators,  whereas  in  the  latter  their  use  in 
recommended.  In  case  of  strain,  that  which  meets  the  greater 
requirement  also  meets  the  smaller  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
as  the  better  insulator,  from  an  insulation  point  of  view,  meets 
both  cases. 

Proceeding  to  paragraph  5,  I  ara  prepared  to  agree  with  the 
author  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  bolt  going  so  far  up  the 
porcelain,  but  on  all  other  points  I  must  disagree;  especially  lam 
afraid  he  gives  his  whole  case  away  in  the  following  remarks: — 
■'  .  .  .  but  make  provision  for  the  attachment  of  different  gauges 
u  of  wire,  as,  for  instance,  if  it.  is  desired  to  attach  a  No.  11  to  a  No, 
"'  8.     If  the  No.  8  is  placed  in  the  lower  groove,  and  the  No.  1 1  in 
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"  the  upper  groove,  the  strain  on  the  bolt  will  be  about  equalised, 
"  and  the  insulator  will  retain  its  vertical  position."  On  the  face 
of  this  it  must  be  evident  that,  when  such  insulator  is  used  purely 
and  simply  as  a  terminal  insulator,  it  will  not  remain  in  the 
vertical  or  original  position  ;  and  if  the  ease  be  investigated  further, 
it  will  be  found  that,  with  the  foregoing  result — which  is,  as  I 
have  said  before,  admitted  by  the  author — the  strain  on  the 
arm  is  such  as  will  easily  crack,  if  not  break  it,  as  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  figure  : — 


Force  about 
to  atr&in  of  wire 


Fig.  (!. 


We  have  the  simple  question  of  the  lever  and  fulcrum.  Surely 
this  is  a  weakness  that,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  cannot 
be  overlooked.  That  the  old  form  of  Brighfs  and  ring  shackle  do 
not  give  a  satisfactory  insulation  resistance,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say ;  but  I  submit  that  the  strain  on  the  arm  is  not  such  as 
will  briug  about  the  fracture  of  the  arm  at  anything  like  so  Iowa 
strain  as  in  the  previous  case,  as  the  strain  is  a  tearing  and  not 
a  twisting  one.  The  following  figure  illustrates  the  condition  of 
things — strain  on  arm,  in  direction  of  wire: — 


Fig.  7. 


Before  my  entry  into  the  electrical  world,  some  14  years  ago, 
my  present  chief  introduced  a  terminal  insulator  which  I  maintain 
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gives  equal  insulation  results  with  the  one  described  in  the  paper.  Mr. 

6  ^  .       Fletcher, 

But  of  this  more  anon ;    at  present  I  will  deal  only  with  the 
mechanical  question.     Fig.  8  shows  such  insulators  in  position. 


Fro.  8. 

It,  I  am  sure,  requires  no  description  to  prove  the  superiority, 
mechanically,  over  the  Blight's  or  ring,  anil  more  particularly  over 
that  form  specially  mentioned  by  the  author. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  insulator  itself,  A  =  porcelain,  B  m 
channels  top  and  bottom,  C  =  three  or  four  holes  througb,  by 
means  of  which  the  channels  are  kept  clear  by  rain,  D  =  grooves 
for  attaching  wire  of  same  size  or  varying  sizes,  E  =  bolt,  F  = 
collar  on  bolt  to  keep  insulator  in  position,  Gr  =:  pole-arms.  I 
claim  that  this  insulator,  as  an  insulator,  has  equal  properties  to 
that  described  in  the  paper.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
difficulty  of  insulation  is  caused  by  the  surface  being  reduced 
by  an  accumulation  of  dirt,  which,  especially  in  wet  weather, 
augments  the  leakage.  Now  in  the  majority  of  insulators  the 
greater  portion  of  this  dirt  exists  in  the  channels,  by  the  nesting 
of  insects,  webs,  &c.,  which  in  wet  weather  absorb  the  moisture 
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and  form  a  ready  communication  to  the  bolt  thence,  I 
especially  with  iron  arms  or  earth-wired  pole-arms,  causing  an 
appreciable  leakage.  I  here  again  submit  that  with  the  shackle 
I  have  described  this  difficulty  is  largely  done  away  with,  owing 
to  the  passages  C  affording  a  free  means  in  wet  weather  of 
cleansing  the  channels, 

"WlEE. 

On  this  question  I  shall  not  only  he  at  variance  with  the 
author,  but  with  many  others,  because  I  prefer  to  stand  by  iron 
as  against  copper  for  line  wire  for  railway  work, 

I  have  ever  in  my  mind  a  phrase  which  came  prominently 
under  my  notice  at  school,  viz.,  "  It  is  better  to  bend  than  to 
"  break."  This  I  take  the  liberty  of  slightly  altering,  and  say, "  It 
"  is  better  to  elongate  than  to  break  :  "  such  are  the  conditions 
that  iron  wire  fulfils,  as  against  copper.  A  No.  8  iron  wire  giving 
12  ohms  per  mile  will  elongate  1.5  per  cent. ;  a  copper  wire,  hard 
drawn,  (Kfl  per  cent.,  or  20  times  less:  its  tensile  strength  is 
less;  with  the  same  burden  its  breaking  point  is  earlier.  Con- 
sequently, iron  is  standing  when  copper  is  down  ;  in  fact,  iron  has 
a  good  deal  left  in  it  when  copper  is  gone.  If  an  iron  wire  is  so 
allowed  to  decay  before  renewal  that  its  tensile  strength  cornea 
below  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Langdon  for  copper,  then  the 
maintenance  is  worse  than  bad:  destroy  the  outer  skin  of  a 
copper  wire  and  it  comes  down. 

Then  as  to  the  electrical  question,  Does  any  railway  company 
employ  Wheat  stune  automatic  telegraphy  ?  My  answer  is,  "  No." 
Then  the  question  of  self  or  mutual  induction  does  not  come  m, 
aB  no  clerk  can  send,  especially  on  the  instruments  which  the 
author  says  are  in  general  use  on  railways,  so  fast  that  they 
cau  affect  the  working. 

Apart  from  railway  work,  I  admit  that  for  telephone  companies 
copper  wires  are  a  necessity,  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

*  >n  a  railway  it  is  essential  that  your  communication  shall  be 
continuous,  especially  for  the  block  telegraph;  but  this  is  of  little 
use  mien  your  speaking  telegraphs  are  available,  for  surely  it  is 
useless  getting  a  train    through   to  a  certain  station — say,   for 
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instance,  Crewe — and  that  through  not  having  sufficient  informa-  at. 
tion  you  liave  such  a  block  that  it  is  impossible  to  despatch  trains 
to  their  destination  in  anything  like  reasonable  time.  The  block 
telegraph  is  an  absolute  essential,  but  to  an  equal  extent  so  is 
the  speaking  telegraph,  apart  from  telephones ;  and  the  only  way 
to  maintain  both  efficiently  at  present  is  a  strong  line  of  poles, 
and  iron  wire,  with  good  maintenance. 

BiN'DINU, 

Fig,  9  in  the  paper  is  not  what  one  would  expect  to  be  put 
forward  as  an  ideal  binder,  as  it  is  absolutely  of  no  use  so  far  as 
running  back  is  concerned,  except  when  the  line  wire  is  drawn  in 
as  shown  by  the  following  figure,  which  is  as  easy  to  effect  as 
that  described  in  the  paper : — 


Fig.  10, 

Fig.  10  in  the  paper   does  not  require  such  a  provision,  as 
the  length  of  binder  will  hring  about  all  that  is  necessary. 

Underground  Work. 
On  this  subject  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  for  ordinary 
work  it  is  so  very  hard  to  get  at  a  decent  price  gutta-percha — and 
by  "  gutta-percha "  I  mean  "  gutta-percha,"  not  some  hybrid 
mixture  called  by  that  name — that  it  behoves  engineers  to  use 
good  vulcanised  india-rubber  insulated  wire,  laid  up,  either  to  an 
equivalent  to  16s.  or  18s,,  as  may  be  required. 

Instruments. 
The  author  has  mentioned  the  use  of  duplex  telegraphy  on 
various  railway  companies'  systems,  but  has  omitted  from  the 
list,  the  name  of  the  London  and  North  Western  1  tail  way  Company  j 
although  I  some  time  ago,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  his,  informed 
him  that  we  had  in  use  a  system  of  my  own  for  duplex  working, 
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whereby  we  were  able  to  work  duplex  or  simplex  at  will,  without 
any  switching  arrangement,  and  not  only  between  terminal  points 
of  a  circuit,  but  also  between  any  point  on  the  circuit,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  ordinary  simplex  instruments  on  the  same 
circuit,  which  work  into  each  other  or  the  duplex  instruments  as 
required.     Below  is  an  example  of  such  circuits. 

A.  M  C  B  S  F  9 

x x & e— x- — ■  ■   o * 

X  -  Duplex    Sec .  O  *  Simplex  Sec, 

Fig,  11. 

A  can  work  duplex  or  simplex  with  B,  E,  G,  or  simplex  with 
C,  D,  and  F,  and  the  others  in  like  manner,  I  refrain  from  at 
present  giving  any  detailed  description,  as  I  may  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Institution  in  another  way.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  many  to  know  that  for  some  time,  on  one  long 
circuit,  we  have  been  working  a  simplex  repeater  or  translator,  in 
conjunction  with  bell  sounders  and  needles,  giving  most  excellent 
results;  and  it  is  in  anticipation  to  extend  this  arrangement  to 
large  transmitting  centres,  in  order  to  relieve  the  office  of  trans- 
mitting work,  especially  at  night,  when  the  staff  may  he  reduced 
to  one  or  two,  and  at  times,  owing  to  a  large  influx  of  work,  cause 
the  work  of  the  office  to  be  congested.  But  we  have  not  stopped 
here:  we  have  at  the  present  time  in  the  works  at  Stockport 
a  duplex  repeater  or  t  ran  slat .or,  which  is  again  simplex  or  duplex 
at  will,  working  on  an  artificial  circuit  experimentally.  This 
instrument  is  identical  with  the  one  previously  before  mentioned, 
and  it  is  to  take  its  place  when  it  is  possible  to  substitute 
simplex  with  duplex,  at  the  various  points  on  the  circuit. 

Siunal  Repeaters, 
As  the  author  says,  signal  repeaters  and  light  indicators  now 
play  a  most  important  part  in  railway  telegraphs;  in  fact,  to 
such  an  extent  are  they  used,  and  to  such  a  state  of  efficiency 
are  they  required  to  be  maintained,  that  they  to-day  play  as 
important  a  part  as  block  telegraphs.  As  such  is  the  case,  it 
becomes    necessary    that    they    should    be    constructed    on    a 
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thoroughly  sound  basis;  and  as  it  is  evident  that  this  increased  sir 
use  will  considerably  enlarge  the  total  number  of  wires,  if  it  is 
possible  to  work  with  one  wire  for  both  purposes,  then  it  is 
expedient  to  do  so,  and  not,  as  the  majority  of  railway  com- 
panies do,  use  two  wires.  I  know  that  the  author  and  others 
will  here  say,  '•  But  if  you  use  one  wire  you  are  putting  all  your 
"  e£ga  mt°  one  basket."  My  only  answer  is,  In  how  many  eases 
at  the  signal  post  have  you  a  separate  and  distinct  "  earth  "  for 
light  and  arm  where  you  have  two  wires,  and  also  the  same  at 
the  signal  cabin  ?  I  am  afraid  the  cases  are  very  few  or  non- 
existent; therefore  their  ease  falls  to  the  ground.  If  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  an  instrument  which  will  give  the  necessary 
indications  with  one  wire,  then  use  it.  Such  an  instrument  is  to 
be  found,  and  is  in  use  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been  for  at 
least  the  last  nine  years,  on  the  London  and  North  Western 
( 'ompuny's  system.  I  will  not  go  into  details  here,  for  reasons 
stated  before,  except  that  this  instrument  gives  SIGNAL  ON, 
SIGNAL  OFF,  and  WRONG,  LIGHT  IN,  and  LIGHT  OUT, 
with  one  wire,  and  battery  of  one  cell.  The  contact  makers 
and  breakers  in  connection  with  the  lamps  play  a  most 
important  part,  and  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  perfectly 
reliable.  Some  time  ago  I  took  considerable  pains  in  investi- 
gating the  matter,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  had 
beeD  done  before  was  capable  of  considerable  improvement. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  1  set  to  work,  and  have  produced  an 
"expansion  tube" — for  by  such  name  it  is  known  in  the  railway 
world — which  fulfils  all  the  necessary  requirements.  I  have 
received  up  to  the  present  very  few  complaints  of  the  working 
of  these  tubes,  although  some  250  have  been  made.  I  refrain 
from  going  into  details,  as  I  am  afraid  that  iny  criticisms  and 
remarks  will  be  longer  than  the  paper;  but  I  must  eay  DOS  word 
more.  The  author  refers  to  the  necessity  of  repeating  other 
things  in  connection  with  signals  than  arms  and  lights ;  the 
instrument  I  have  mentioned  is  capable,  without  any  alteration, 
of  doing  this  efficiently. 

Batteries. 
This  forms  so  \aegB  a  subject  that  I  am  afraid  I  should  occupy 
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too  much  space  if  1  attempted  to  go  into  the  question  even 
slightly,  as  I  should  dxffitt  with  nine-tent hs of  the  electrical  world  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  preferable  that  the  mutter  should  be  left  alone, 
particularly  as  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  a  paper  was  compiled 
on  the  subject,  as  I  am  sure  that  the  diBCOSSMU  that  would  be 
provoked  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  it  wonhl  not  be 
fair  for  me  to  put  forth  points  in  this  communication  which  could 
not  be  challenged. 

Apologising  for  being  so  lengthy,  I  trust  that  the  paper  and 
these  remarks  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  some  of  the  points 
mentioned  more  prominently  before  the  Institution. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Clement  <  N.  B.  Ry.  Co.)  [communicated]  :  I  am  very 
glad  to  find  such  an  able  paper  upon  railway  telegraphs  brought 
before  the  Institution.  It  shows  that  the  railway  requirements 
have  by  no  means  been  standing  still,  and  that  the  electrical 
departments  of  railways  have  a  very  important  part  to  play  in  the 
working  of  the  enormous  railway  traffic  which  has  been  developed 
o\er  the  whole  country.  As  regards  the  construction  of  telegraph 
lines  on  railways,  I  daresay  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  companies 
follow  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Langdon,  The 
severity  of  the  storms  of  both  wind  and  snow  that  we  are  visited 
by  so  frequently  compels  us  to  see  to  it  that  our  telegraph  lines 
will  stand,  and  give  the  traffic  departments  a  powerful  aid  in 
coping  with  the  great  diffieolttaa  of  working  traffic,  especially 
during  snowstorms,  when  the  traffic  gets  quite  disorganised. 

The  greater  efficiency  of  railway  telegraphs  has  not  been 
attained  without  very  great  outlay,  and  I  lometizned  fear  that  the 
railway  telegraph  engineers  do  not  get  much  credit  for  the  many 
improvements  effected. 

The  company  that  1  have  the  honour  to  be  connected  with 
cannot  show  such  an  extensive  development  of  their  telegraph.-,  a- 
the  Midland  Company ;  still,  they  have  kept  pace  with  the  tii 
and  with  their  ever-growing  requirements.  With  regard  to  the 
importance  of  railway  telegraphs  :  Mr.  Langdon's  modesty  has 
apparently  prevented  him  from  enlarging  upon  the  extra 
responsibility  thrown  upon  the  telegraph  departments.  We  have 
the  Board  of  Trade  ordering  from  time  to  time  many  appliances 
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that  only  a  few  years  ago  were  never  thought  of.  I  should  just  *'£ 
like  to  mention  that  in  connection  with  single  lines  of  railway 
the  safe  method  of  working  by  train  staff  is  fast  becoming  an 
obsolete  system;  it  is  too  slow  for  the  times.  But  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Edward  Tyer,  who  has  introduced  the  electric 
train  tablet  system,  and  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Thomson,  who  have 
introduced  the  electric  train  staff  system,  which  serve  both  as  a 
block  telegraph  and  staff,  we  are  enabled  to  work  with  the 
greatest  safety  an  amount  of  traffic  over  single  lines  that  without 
these  would  be  practically  impossible.  The  system  of  repeating 
line  signals  with  duplicated  mechanical  signals  has  almost 
difl&ppeftted,  and  electric  signal  repeaters  are  substituted. 

The  lights  of  many  signals  also  require  to  be  repeated,  so 
that,  if  a  signal  is  duly  lighted,  and  a  small  switch  operated  upon 
by  the  signalman  in  his  cabin,  he  will  get  a  visual  or  an  aural 
signal  (or  both,  if  desired),  should  the  signal  light  be  extinguished. 
Indeed,  on  single  lines,  and  to  a  great  extent  on  double  lines  of 
railway,  the  traffic  working  almost  entirely  depends  on  the  proper 
working  of  the  electrical  appliances;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
far  greater  safety  that  has  been  attained  in  railway  working  is 
obtained  through  the  improved  electrical  appliances  that  have 
In. -u  provided.  There  is  no  doubt  that  electricity  is  a  most 
reliable  agent;  and  given  that  those  whose  part  it  is  to  work  the 
apparatus  in  conjunction  with  line  signals  do  their  part  with  the 
care  that  is  necessary,  and  that  is,  generally  speaking,  attained, 
electricity  scarcely  ever  fails. 

In  the  message  department,  the  growth  of  business  conducted 
over  railway  wires  will  scarcely  be  second  to  the  great  growth  of 
public  message  business  of  the  country  since  the  public  telegraphs 
were  taken  over  by  the  State  in  1870. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  many  of  the  large  railway 

companies    individually    send   more    messages,   many   of  them 

very  lengthy,  over  their  own  wires,  than  all  the  public  telegraph 

companies  combined  sent  on  behalf  of  the  public  prior  to  1870. 

The  President:   It   has   lone   been   an   opprobrium   to   the  a, 

Pn  uicot, 
Institution  that  we  have  bad  no  papers  from  our  railway  telegraph 

engineers.     Mr.  Langdon  has  certainly  removed. \\\».V,  (^^wJbcvmx  \ 
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and  he  has  done  it,  I  believe,  at  some  very  considerable 
inconvenience  to  himself.  His  health  has  not  been  as  good  as 
could  have  been  wished,  and  the  paper  has  been  prepared  at  a 
time  when  he  has  been  far  from  well.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  am  sure  you  will  alt  agree  in  according  him  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  very  valuable  antl  interesting  paper  which  he 
has  read  to  us  this  evening. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Langdon  (in  reply) :  I  am  sure  all  railway  men  will  very 
much  regret  that  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  is  so 
limited  as  to  prescribe  discussion  in  the  present  instance.  It 
is  also  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  days  appointed  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Institution  frequently  coincide  with  those  days 
selected  by  most  railway  boards  for  their  committees.  It  so 
happens  that  this  is  one  of  those  days,  and  hence  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  greater  portion  of  the  railways  are  not  able 
to  be  here  to-night.  Mr.  Wyles  has  spoken  with  reference  to 
the  progress  of  interlocking.  There  is  no  doubt  that  inter- 
locking lias  progressed  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  Great  Eastern,  the  South  Western, 
and  on  the  Brighton  Com pany's system.  This  interlocking  is  a  most 
desirable  thing;  but  it  is  to  be  somewhat  regretted  that  railway 
companies,  in  undertaking  it,  should  not  have  dealt  with  it  in  a 
more  complete  and  definite  manner.  As  I  said  in  the  paper,  it  is 
the  first  vehicle  which  relieves  the  lock  on  the.  section.  A  train 
entering  a  section  puts  on  the  starting  signal  automatically,  and 
the  block  signals  are  put  on  by  hand.  Those  block  signals 
control  the  mechanical  signals,  and  they  remain  locked  until 
released  by  (be  train  passing  out  of  the  section.  If  a  train 
happens,  from  any  cause  whatever,  to  be  divided  during  its 
journey,  a  certain  portion  of  it  remains  in  the  section;  but  any 
one  of  the  vehicles  which  pass  over  the  releasing  point  when 
paiwrVg  out  of  the  section  will  enable  the  signalman  to  clear  the 
section.  Another  train  may  then  be  admitted,  and  there  might, 
of  course,  be  a  serious  accident.  Therefore  1  say  that  fhe  present 
system  is  wanting  in  finality,  and  eventually  something  further 
trill  hare  to  be  done.      It  would  be  better  for  railway  companies, 
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whilst  they  are  about  it,  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  more  com-  ur, 

Ijmgdou. 

plete  manuer.  That  is  to  be  done  by  attaching  to  the  last  vehicle 
of  the  train,  at  the  station  from  which  it  starts,  something  which 
shall  give  this  signal  as  the  train  passes  out  of  the  section.  If 
that  is  done,  then,  should  the  Iftgt  vehicle  remain  on  the  line,  the 
section  is  not  cleared.  Mr.  Wyles  mentioned  that  electricity  was 
rendering  considerable  aid  in  what  lie  refers  to  as  mechanical 
appliances — that  is,  it  is  taking  the  place  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances; and  that,  I  believe,  is  the  case.  Mr.  Treuenfeld  has  also 
indicated  that  there  is  a  large  field  for  the  application  of 
electricity  on  railways.  Undoubtedly  that  is  so ;  and  I  believe  it 
is  only  necessary  for  railway  telegraph  engineers  to  associate 
themselves  with  other  branches  of  the  service  to  find  out  those 
instances  in  which  it  may  be  useful,  and  so  extend  the  field  to 
which  electricity  may  be  applied.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Goldstone 
for  having  corrected  me  with  reference  to  duplex  working  on  the 
London  and  South  Western.  Mr.  Spagnoletti  takes  excep- 
tion to  the  '•  H  "-pole  system.  I  think  Mr.  Spagnoletti  has 
forgotten  the  diagonal  tie. piece  (Fig.  1).  The  very  object  of 
that  block  being  placed  dlni/OTuMy  across  from  one  pole  to  the 
other  is  to  prevent  that  scissors  motion  which  Mr.  Spagnoletti 
thinks  would  arise.  With  reference  to  the  poles  (Fig.  2),  of 
course  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  pole  sinking  into  the  soil 
more  than  another;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  I  pointed  out  the 
desirability  of  allowing  the  newly  planted  pole  to  stand  some 
days  before  you  consolidate  the  structure  by  putting  on  the  cross- 
arms.  The  fact  is  that,  although  we  have  erected  some  hundred 
miles  of  these  poles,  we  seldom  find  one  pole  sinks  more  than  the 
other.  I  do  not  claim  any  credit  for  the  design,  because  I 
believe  it  has  been  done  by  others  before  me,  although  not,  perhaps, 
to  any  great  extent.  Mr.  Spagnoletti  has  remarked  that  the  stay- 
rods  sometimes  pull  through  the  blocks.  I  never  knew  them  do 
so  unless  the  blocks  were  thoroughly  rotten.  With  all  stay-rods 
a  plate  or  washer  is  provided,  against  which  the  head  of  the  rod 
rests.  That  ought  to  prevent  the  rod  drawing  through  the  block 
unless  it  is  rotten. 

Mr.  Spagnoletti  :  I  referred  to  wooden  ones. 
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_Mr.  Langdon  :  If  they  are  ereosoted  they  ought  not  to  rot. 
With  reference  to  lateral  staying,  although  I  have  not  referred  to 
it  in  the  paper,  I  have  pursued  that  practice  for  many  years. 
When  I  lii.-l  went  on  the  Midland  we  had  a  serious  breakdown  on 
the  Settle  and  Carlisle  line,  and  the  poles  and  wires  ran  bock  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  Mr.  Spagnoletti.  I  thereafter  adopted 
lateral  staying  at  every  tenth  pole,  where  the  number  of  wire*  on 
the  pole  exceed  20,  Mr.  Spagnoletti  mentioned  that  he  has 
had  experience  of  iron  wire  lasting  3o  years.  I  heartily  congrat- 
ulate him.  T  wish  we  could  get  wire  to  last  35  years.  Difficulty 
in  the  handling  of  copper  wire  has  been  referred  to.  I  do  not 
experience  that  difficulty.  The  men  under  my  direction  find  no 
difficulty  in  erecting  cupper  wire.  They  have  to  be  careful  that 
they  do  not,  in  making  the  joints,  burn  it.  They  have  their 
tension  tables,  with  directions  as  to  the  strain  they  may  place 
upon    the    wire    when    pulling    it    up :  imply   with   these 

directions,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever.  There  is  no 
question,  as  Mr.  Spagnoletti  points  out,  that  the  shackle  affords 
a  much  more  direct  hold  upon  the  wire  than  a  terminal  insulator. 
There  is  not  that  leverage  about  it,  because  with  the  former  the 
strain  comes  direct  on  the  bolt;  but  it  is.  at  the  same  time,  an 
inferior  insulator.  Mr.  Spagnoletti  may  be  correct  with  regard 
to  the  "  leading-in "  cups,  although  I  do  not  remember  their 
being  used  at  the  time  he  mentions.  With  regard  to  wire  steeped 
in  boiling  tar,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  value  of  tar  as  a  preser- 
vative lies  mainly  in  the  oil  which  it  possesses;  and  certainly,  when 
that  oil  evaporates,  as  it  will  under  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
there  will  be  nothing  but  a  sediment  left,  which  would  prove 
a  very  poor  protection,  I  am  afraid.  At  the  same  time, 
I  must  admit  I  have  not  heated  any  wire  and  steeped  it 
in  boiling  tar.  We  have  enjoyed  the  une  of  the  phonopore 
only  to  a  limited  extent;  and  if  Mr.  Spagnoletti,  or  those  who 
have  the  phonopore  in  their  hands,  could  only  prevent  its 
inductive  influence  upon  neighbouring  wires,  it  would  be  an 
excellent  instrument.  This  induction  interferes  with  our  telephone 
circuits,  and  we  get  no  end  of  complaints.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Charles  Bright,  gutta-percha  wire  has  been  used  for  a  great  many 
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\i  ins.  I  think  it  probable  that  in  many  instances  india-rubber  j 
would  he  equally  serviceable,  but  I  am  under  an  impression  that 
india-rubber  wire  becomes  somewhat  plastic  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  life  of'  gutta-percha-covered  wire  is  extended  by  the 
wire  being  covered  by  ozokerite  tape;  that  is,  it  protects  it  from 
the  effect  of  the  atmosphere.  Unprotected  gutta-percha  wire 
exposed  to  the  air  soon  becomes  dry  and  resinous,  and  then 
possesses  little,  if  any,  insulating  power.  If  you  could  keep 
guttapercha  always  in  water,  undoubtedly  that  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  you  to  do  ;  but  in  respect  of  railway  requirements 
that  would  be  an  impossibility.  Mr.  Trenenfeld  has  called 
attention  to  iron  poles.  Iron  poles  have  been  tried  to  a  limited 
extent  on  railways;  but  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  strong  enough  for 
our  purpose,  unless  you  incur  great  expense — such  an  expense  as 
would  be  wasteful  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  creosoted  poles. 
Mr.  Treuenfeld  objects  to  copper  wire  as  compared  with  iron 
wire,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  argument  by 
directing  attention  to  the  effect  which  snow,  when  clinging  to  the 
wires,  would  exercise.  It  is  very  strange,  but  I  have  noticed  that 
after  a  snowstorm  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
amount  of  snow  on  an  iron  wire  and  a  copper  wire,  although  the 
one  may  be  of  larger  section  than  the  other.  The  experience  we 
have  is  that  coppei  wire  stands  quite  as  well  as  iron  wire  in  snow- 
storms. It  Beams  somewhat  inconsistent  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  but  we  find  (hat  even  No.  14  copper  wire  will  stand  as  well 
as  a  larger  gauge  iron  wire. 

Id  responding  to  the  remarks  which  have  been  cammunicat-ed, 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  reply  more  fully  on  some  of 

•  questions  raised  by  speakers  who  took  part  in  the  United 

discussion,  and  to  whom  my  rejoinder  was,  owing  to  the  late  hour, 

scarcely  so  complete  as  I  could  have  desired. 

In  referring  to  the  progress  made  in  the  interlocking  of  the 
electric  with  the  mechanical  block  signals,  I  imi  sorry  to  rind  I 
omitted  to  make  reference  to  that  which  had  been  done  on  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line,  as  welt  as  that  on  i  he  Metro- 
politan. The  Chatham  and  Dover  was,  of  course,  the  h> 
which  Mr.  Syke-  first  laboured  in  this  direct 
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has  reaped  to  a  large  extent  the  advantage  of  his  experience. 
No  railway  system  can  more  thoroughly  need  the  additional 
protection  afforded  by  this  interlocking  than  the  Metropolitan 
Kailwny,  with  its  enormous  concourse  of  trains  and  endless  flow 
of  passeni: 

Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  subject  of  inter- 
locking has  not  been  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  paper.  It  has 
apparently  been  forgotten  that  the  nope  of  the  paper  would  not 
admit  of  anything  beyond  the  casual  reference  made.  The  object. 
of  that  reference  was  not  only  to  direct  attention  to  the  progress 
which  had  been  made,  and  to  its  utility,  but  also  to  point  out 
that,  in  the  author's  opinion,  that  which  was  being  done  was 
still  wanting  in  finality.  The  suggestion  thrown  out  by  me  in 
my  remarks  on  the  discussion,  that  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
applying  to  the  last  vehicle  of  the  train  that  which  alone  shall 
give  the  clearance  signal  on  the  train  passing  out  of  the  section, 
is  contested ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  any  other 
means  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished,  otherwise  than  by  the 
adoption  of  some  such  method  as  that,  employed  in  the  "  Hall 
"system,"  under  which  the  presence  of  any  vehicle  on  the  rails 
places  the  signals  automatically  at  "  danger."  It  must  be  clear  to 
everyone  acquainted  with  railway  signalling,  that  the  present 
method  of  interlocking  the  electric  with  the  mechanical  signals 
does  not  provide  for  a  portion  of  a  train  being  left  behind  in  a 
section.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  signalman  to  see  that  every 
train  passes  out  of  the  section  complete,  but  that  is  not  the 
point :  the  block  signalling  arrangements  should  be  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  section  to  be  cleared  until  the  entire 
train  has  passed  out  of  it.  I  am,  perhaps,  wrong  in  using  the 
expression  "finality,"  but  I  believe  it  will  be  understood  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  employed  by  me — relatively  to  that  which 
is  being  done. 

I  regret  very  much  I  was  not  able  to  reply  more  fully  to 
Mr.  Chas.  Blight's  remarks  anent  gutta-percha  versos  india- 
rubber  insulated  wire.  I  infer  Mr.  Bright  is  under  the 
impression  railway  companies  are  large  users  of  underground 
fires.      This  is  not  so.      In   places  wires   have  perforce  to  be 
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laid   underground,  but   wberevOT  this  van  be  avoided  it  La  done. 

Wooden  boxing  attached  to  retaining  walls  is  preferred  U  being 
mora  accessible  tor  renewal  or  increase  of  wires.  The  chief 
tonne  of  consumption  of  insulated  wire  is  signal-box  work.  An 
ordinary  signal  box  will  call  for  from  a  third  to  half  of  a  mile 
of  wire;  larger  boxes,  brim  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  or  more.  It 
is  in  this  work  that  depredation  arises — where  the  wires  are 
exposed  to  the  evaporating  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
gutta-percha,  if  unprotected,  .soon  loses  its  insulating  properties, 
becomes  dry  and  resinous,  and  readily  cracks.  If  covered  with 
tape  steeped  in  Stockholm  tar,  its  life  will  be  extended  ;  but 
tar  soon  loses  its  protective  power:  the  oil  is  vaporised,  and  a 
rough  sediment  alone  remains.  The  tape  readily  leaves  the 
gutta-percha,  and  it,  in  turn,  soon  succumbs.  But  if  it  be 
encased  in  ozokerite  tape,  properly  laid  on,  this  result  wilt  not 
hieved  nearly  so  soon.  The  ozokerite  tape  does  not  perish 
so  readily.     It  is  for  tl  on    I   suggest  the  use  of  ozokerite- 

taped  gutta-percha  wire.  I  know  but  one  objection  to  ozokerite 
taping.  To  be  well  laid  on  it  must  he  applied  at  considerable  heat, 
mid,  consequently,  unless  carefully  dealt  with,  there  is  a  liability 
of  the  conducting  wire  becoming  decentralised. 

Urutta-pereha  wire  has  been  used  for  many  years  with 
general  convenience.  It  is  easily  manipulated,  and  the  mode 
of  jointing  is  fairly  understood  by  those  who  have  to  handle  it. 
Vulcanised  rubber,  as  now  manufactured,  will  probably  prove 
as,  if  not  more,  durable,  but  there  will  he  greater  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  joints.  1'ossibly  plain  rubber  joints  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  signal-box  work — where  the  joints  are  not 
exposed  to  moisture.  I'Vtr  cable.-,  the  author  has  made  use  of 
it  with  advantage,  and  is  now  laying  in  a  long  length  for  tunnel 
work.  Pure  rubber  insulation  he  has,  as  stated  m  the  paper, 
u.-ed,  with,  he  believes,  some  success,  for  signal-post  work. 

Mr.  Hpagnoletti  has  expressed  the  view  that  it  would  be  better 
to  place  the  lower  cross-piece  of  timber   which  ties  the  H- 
atruetnre  together  at  the  foot  of  the  two  poles,  under,  rather 
bolted  to  the  sides  of  I  he  poles,  so  as  to  give  : 
"substantial  foundation   foi   tl  shmS 

vol.  xxv.  SI 
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thinking,  an  absolute  advantage  in  bolting  this  eross-pieoe  on  to 

ilde  of  the  poles.     Bo  hmg  as  the  bolts  which  fix  it  to 
poles  ai"  good,  the  structure  will  gel  its  foundation  from 

fliis  plank  just  as  well  when  bolted  OS  to  t lie  -ide  of  the  pole:-  at 
when  the  plaak  is  placed  underneath  the  butts  of  the  poles;  anil 
it  will  probably  last  longer.  A  further  objection  to  the  method 
proposed  by  Mr.  Spagnoletti  may,  perhaps,  lie  found  in  the  fed 
that  should  this  cross-piece,  when  tixed  to  the  butts  of  the  poles, 
become  rotten,  it  would  either  displace  the  structure,  or  east  an 
additional  strain  upon  other  portions  of  it.  I  must  admit  1  am  in 
favour  of  adhering  to  the  practice  advocated  in  the  paper. 

Creosoted  stay-blocks  ire  practically  indestructible  when  laid 
in  the  soil.  They  should  he  bored  for  the  reception  of  the  stay- 
rod  before  being  creosoted.  They  ought  to  he  cheaper  thai) 
cast-iron,  surface  for  surface,    A  railway  sleeper  will  cut  into  three 

- i ill >cks,  affording,  as  a  rule,  a  surface  resistant''  300 

square    inches.     Second-hand    sleepers,  cut   and   bored,    and  re- 
lated, are  good  enough  for  the  purpose. 

1  am  in  doubt  whether  the  form  of  leading-in  cup  employed 
by  me  is  the  same  as  that  referred  to  by  -Mr.  Spagnoletti ;  in  fact, 
1  am  quite  sure  it  is  not.  Even  if  a  somewhat  similar  form  of 
leading-in  cup  was  in  use  at  the  date  referred  to,  it  differed  bom 
that  employed  by  me  in  that  it  did  not  possess  the  openings  in 
the  iron  hood  provided  to  admit  of  the  cleansing  effect  of  rain  : 
nor  was  provision  made  in  the  porcelain  tube  for  centralising  tic 
leading-in  wire,  and  thereby  preventing  surface  leakage  at  the 
of  the  tube.  These  are,  perhaps,  not  very  important  points, 
inasmuch  as  the  number  of  terminations  on  wires  are  not  numerous  ; 
still,  they  mark  an  improvement. 

I  never  knew  the  West's  covering  of  iron  wire  to  fray,  provided 
it  was  carefully  and  properly  erected.  When  run  out  it  should 
be  passed  through  a  piece  of  leather  lightly  held  by  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  wire-barrow.     This  will  remove  any  rough  cxcres- 

pea,  and  in  a  short  time  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  tin- 
covering  will  be  both  smooth  and  hard.  It  i*  important  wire  so 
rtovsred  should  not  be  run  too  tight. 

Mr    best    reply    to  the  ci if itisius  on  the  use  of  copper  wire 
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versus  iron  wire  is,  I  thick,   the  fact  that  No,   14  copper  wire  Ui 

■ 
erected  SO  the  Midland  in   1H78-79  is  still,  to  all  appearance,  as 

now  as  when  put  up.  At  that  date  the  manufacture  of 
copper  wire  for  telegraph  purposes  was  not  so  well  understood  as 
is  now  the  ease,  still  the  wire  is  there  ;-it  is  in  smoky  localities, 
where  iron  wire  would  have  corroded  in  less  than  10  years.  In 
its  erection  at  that  date  little  was  known  as  to  its  treatment — 
the  burning  of  joints,  stress, and  so  forth.  If  men  could  then  deal 
with  it  so  as  to  produce  such  satisfactory  results,  surely  with  our 
present  experience  there  should  be  no  difficulty, 

Mr.  Treuenfeld  has  mathematically  shown  how  utterly  worth- 
It---  a  No.  14  copper  wire  must  be  in  a  snowstorm,  with  ice 
adhering  to  the  wire,  when  comjiared  with  a  No.  8  G.I.  wire.  .Mr. 
Treuenfeld  has  taken  the  breaking  strain  of  the  latter  somewhat 
above  that  now  specified  for  in  good  conductivity  wire  ;  and, 
again,  in  copper,  has  taken  it  at  slightly  less  than  can  be  obtained 
with  hard-drawn  conductivity  copper  wire.  The  Post  Office 
pretest  :-pet'i  Heat  ion  for  G.I.  wire,  400  lbs.  to  the  mile.  7  J 
gauge,  is  a  stress  of  1,075  ;  for  100-lb.  copper  (No.  14),  a 
breaking  strain  of  330  lbs.  ;  and  for  150-lb,  copper  (12£).  a 
breaking  strain  of  490  lbs.  As  previously  observed,  there  is  in 
existence  on  the.  Midland  lines  a  large  mileage  of  copper,  much 
of  which  has  been  in  use  for  several  years.  Snowstorms  have 
passed  over  it,  and  it  has  stood  the  test  of  one  of  the  most  severe 
winters  experienced  in  England.  I  cannot  say  that,  it  has  stood 
better  than  iron  wire,  but  it  certainly  has  not  fated  worse.  There 
are  two  important  factors  which  contribute  towards  this  result, 
and  which,  I  fear,  are  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind.  A  cupper  wire 
of  No.  14  or  No.  12  J  gauge  is,  of  course,  considerably  smaller  than  a 
No.  8  gauge  iron  wire.  The  mass  of  metal  is  less.  Its  power  of 
retaining  heat  is  less.  When  the  atmospheric  condition  is  such 
as  to  encourage  falling  snow  to  cling  to  the  wires,  the  condition 
is  this :  The  wire  is  slightly  warmer  than  the  falling  snow ;  the 
heat  stored  up  in  the  wire  melts  the  snow  which  first  falls  upon 
it,  when,  the  wire  becoming  chilled,  the  melted  snow  is  formed 
into  ice.  According  to  the  degree  of  warmth  in  the  wire  so  w 
the   snow  be  melted  and  cling  to,  or  fall  from,  ^\«  ^svt«.    ' 
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condition  is  a  peculiar  one.  If  there  is  much  hent  in  the  wire 
snow  will  not  cling  for  a  long  time;  but  if  the  snow  is  persistent 
a  moment  arises  when  the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  chilled  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  convert  the  half-melted  smw  fed  to  ice.  We 
can  understand  how  tire  rapidity  of  this  chilling  governs 
formation  of  the  ice — whether  forming  of  it  a  mere  shell,  or,  as  i- 
sometimcs  the  case,  a  solid  mass  of  ice  from  1  to  2  inches  in 
diameter.  Now  under  these  conditions  the  mass  of  the  mete] 
must  play  an  important  part.  In  the  No.  8  gauge  there  will  be 
stored  up  a  greater  reserve  of  heat  than  in  the  No.  14  or  No.  l^i. 
Again,  copper  is  a  more  ready  conductor  of  heat  or  cold  than  iron  ; 
<■-.  it  responds  more  readily  to  varying  temperatures.  The 
rnj.per  (smaller)  wire  has  less  surface  on  which  the  ice  can  form  ; 
less  mass  in  which  to  conserve  its  temperature:  it  has, consequently, 
less  beat  stored  up  ;  and  it,  being  a  more  ready  conductor  of  I 
more  speedily  loses  what  it  may  ha\  e  possessed,  and  assimilates 
itself  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  copper  wire  will  not  accumulate  ice  to  the  same  exteii 
iron  wire — gauge  for  gauge — but  I  think  there  em  be  no  doubt 
that  No.  14  or  No.  ^2%  will  not  do  so  to  any  degree  in  comparison 
with  No.  8  G.I.  wire. 

Iii  Ibis,  then,  provided  my  argument  is  correct,  we  have  one 
reason  why  these  small  copper  wires  resist  snowstorms  as  well  as 
iron  wire.  In  considering  the  question  (bus  far,  I  have  regarded 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  new  wire.  When  iron  wire  has  depre- 
ciated to  that  gauge  where  it  calls  for  renewal,  No.  ]2k  copper 
DAB  the  advantage  of  it  in  every  way,  and,  I  believe,  No.  14  also. 
There  are  climatic  conditions  to  which  the  best  of  wires  succumb. 
Those  conditions  entail  breakage  of  something — poles  or  wires — 
and,  as  I  have  suggested,  it  is  better  for  the  wires  to  go  than  for 
the  poles. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  could  not,  as  Sir.  Ilainpson  has  suggested, 
enter  more  fully  into  the  various  kind  of  apparatus  in  da 
railways.  1  fear  the  paper  was,  from  its  length,  a  tax  upon  the 
patience  of  the  meeting.  I  Impe,  however,  that,  the  subject  of 
telegraphs  having  again  come  under  tht-  notice  of  members,  we 
ssion  have  other  papers  under  the  same  h< 
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I  quite  appreciate,  ;i^  no  doubt  will  others,  Mr.  Sampson's  remarks  Mr. 
and  suggestions  in  respect  of  light   indicators,  and  feel  ttiat  t;> 
remarks  will,  no  doubt,  prove  fruitful. 

I  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Clement,  in  his  observations  on  the 
increasing  responsibility, of  the  aleotrical  department  of  a  railway. 
Every  day  shows  its  utility,  and  day  by  day  fresh  channels  for 
its  employment  are  presenting  themselves  to  our  view.  It  would 
he  interesting  to  know  the  number  of  message.!  which  pass  over 
the  railway  wires  in  a  year.  The  number  of  forwarded  n 
dealt  with  by  the  Mi  ft  land  for  the  past  year  was  4,718,251,  and 
the  total  number  of"  transaction — that  is,  forwarded,  received,  and 
transmitted,  the  latter  being  counted  double— was  14,932,423. 

At  the  moment  of  closing  these  observations,  Mr.  Webb,  our 
secretary,  baa  been  kind  enough  to  forward  me  the  remarks  of 
Mr,  Fletcher,  jun.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  beyond 
that  apparently  we  may  shortly  look  for  some  interesting  develop- 
ments i hi  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway.  I  regie t  thai 
in  the  original  proof,  or  in  the  manuscript,  t  lie  South  Western, 
instead  of  the  North  Western,  was  referred  to  as  employing 
duplex.     The  error  has  now  been  corrected. 

The  PfiEStDENT  announced  that  the  scrutineers  reported  the  H» 

1  n  m 

following  candidates  to  have  been  elected  : — 


Fred.  A,  Donnison. 
Leo  Arthur  Hards. 
James  Leggat  Kilpatrick. 


AssocuU&a: 

F.  A.  B.  Lord. 
Ernest  Wilinot  1- 
Louis  Schramm. 


William  Wykl. 

lent : 
Edward  A.  Short. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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ABSTRACTS. 

i.  RIGHT.—  NEW  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  GLOBULAR  SPARK 

(L'Eclairage  Electriqae,  Vnl.  6,  No.  8,  Fibruari/,  p.  3H2.) 

About  four  years  ago,  the  nuthnr  discovered  that  the  discharge,  from  I 
large  condenser  may  in  certain  case?,  and  under  suitable  conditions,  produce  a 
phenomenon*  characterised  by  a,  luminous  effect,  taking  place  near  the  poattiTt 
electrode.  This  increases  in  dimensions,  leaves  the  electrode,  and  travels  at  u 
Comparatively  alow  rate  towards  the  cathode,  which,  however,  it  never  reaches. 
Sometimes  a  compound  discharge  takes  place,  consisting  of  several  discharges  in 
succession.    The  anthor  has  called  the  above  effect  the  ™  glohnlar  discharge," 

One  condition  necessary  for  producing  these  effects,  is  that  the  discharge 
circuit  should  have  a  very  high  resistance,  which  in  realised  by  introducing  I 
column  rif  distilled  water  in  circnlt.  By  using  a  condenser  of  large  caparity  and 
suitably  rarefying  the  gas,  the  dimensions  of  the  spark  and  the  distance  through 
which  it  travels  will  he  increased. 

The  velocity  of  the  luminous  mass  varies  according  to  circumstances ;  and 
with  high  velocities  the  spark,  viewed  directly,  will  not  appear  to  differ  from  an 
ordinary  spark ;  it  is  ouly  by  viewing  iis  imag?  in  •  revolving  mirror  that  one 
observes  the  globular  effect.  With  a  simple  discharge  and  a  velocity  of,  say,  1 
metre  per  second,  its  presence  and  movement  are  directly  perceptible. 

In  these  researches  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  render  tbe  motion  of  t>i» 
luminous  mass  as  slow  as  possible,  arid  at  the  same  time  to  increase  its  time  of 
duration,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  condenser  of  Urgt 
capacity 

About  0'075  M.E.  was  obtained  from  a  battery  of  10S  Leyden  jars  con- 
nected in  series,  these  being  charged  from  a  HoU  machine  driven  from  an 
The  discbarge  circuit  consisted  of  a  spark  micrometer,  an  adjustable  distilled 
water  resistance,  and  the  discharge  tube,  containing  a  more  or  less-  rarefied  gas. 
tin  account  of  the  large  influence  which  the  dimensions  of  the  tube  have  on 
these  phenomena,  and  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  all  complications,  the 
author  employed  in  the  greater  number  of  experiments  tubes  of  eqnal  dimensions. 
38  cm,  long  and  4  cm.  dinmeter,  fitted  with  electrodes  of  platinnm  or  aluminium 
wire.  When  the  buttery  potential  attains  a  sufficiently  high  potential,  a  spark 
passes  between  the  balls  of  the  exciter,  and  the  phenomenon  is  then  observed  in 
the  lube. 

With  high  resistance  and  high  capacity  the  duration  of  the  phenomenon  muy 
exceed  1  second.  As  the  resistance  of  the  column  of  water  is  altered  the 
spark  in  air  is  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  type,  and  produces  in  the  two 
latter  cases  a  shrill  and  prolonged  whistling  sound. 

The  author  has   frequently    employed  another  method  producing  discharges 
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of  still  longer  duration.      It  is  known  that  with  sparks  (if  the  fixit  tain — i.t,f 

oi-iliiii«rv  sparks — the  time  of  duration  i-  -n  -hort  thai  a  movement  imparted  to  tit 
electrodes  lias  no  sensible  effect  on  its  lime  of  dnnitinii. 

the  case  *,vith  a  high  resistance  in  circuit,  sui ■<  it  is  possible  in  this  ease  to  alter  the 
distance  between  the  ta-n  balls  during  the  presence  of  the  spark.  By  toil 
means,  the  discharge  may  hare  h  long  duration,  which  increases  when  the 
potential,  capacity  of  comlc-nser,  and  resistance  of  circuit  increase.  It  ia  easy  to 
judge  of  the  duration  of  the  .list linryc  liy  employing  a  small  auxiliary  spark  gap 
in  the  discharge  circuit,  iu  which  csie  the  duration  of  discharge  increases  when 
the  length  of  this  gap  is  diminished. 

The  prolonged  discharge  seems  to  behave  in  the  same  way  us  an  electric 
current  of  which  the  intensity  increases  rapidly  at  first,  then  mora  slowly  of  to 
a  maximum  value,  to  then  diminish  anil  finally  die  away, — (To  I tiiiutnL) 


H.  BECQTJEREL— ON"    1IIK  INVISIBLE  RADIATIONS  EMITTED  BY 

PR09FHOBE8CXST  BODIES. 

(Cow/Uri  Bmltu,  Vol.  129,  .V...  n,  .lr.-.rf.p.  501.) 

The  experiments  carried  ont  by  the  author  on  the  invisible  radiations  emitted 
by  phosphorescent  bodies,  wttt  made  with  crystnlline  slips  of  the  double  sulphate. 
I  1 11  1'  I  J)  K  +  II"  I >,  of  which  the  phosphorescence  is  very  iietive,  and  the  dm. 
of  persistent  luminosity  less  than  1-Io0th  second.  It  is  found  that  the  radiations 
emitted  by  this  substance,  after  exposure  to  sunlight  or  diffused  daylight,  not  only 
pass  through  sheets  of  black  paper,  but  also  through  certain  metals,  such  is 
aluminium  and  thin  sheets  of  copper. 

The  experiment  was  made  hy  exposing  to  direct  sunlight  a  photographic  plat>- 
enclosed  in  a  dark  slide  cons-bting  on  one  side  of  an  aluminium  plate.  I 
conditions  noeffecl  was  detected  :  hut  it  on  the  exterior  of  the  aluminium  plate  there 
be  placod  a  slip  of  the  uranium  Bait,  it  is  then  found  that  hssilhouette  appears  on  the 
flcr  an  exposure  of  several  hours  to  sunlight.  If  there  be  placed  between  tiic 
slip  of  uranium  salt  and  the  sheet  of  aluminium  n  piece  of  roppor  about  I'1  mm.  thick. 
and  cut  to  a  certain  shape,  its  image  will  appear  on  the  plate  with  a  lighter  tint, 
but  showing  that  the  radiations  have  pRssel  through  the  copper.  The  phosphor- 
escence produced  by  sunlight  reflected  from  the  metallic  mirror  of  a  hcliostat  kttd 
then  refracted  by  a  prism  and  a  quart!  lens  gave  rise  to  the  same  phenomena. 

The  following  experiment  is  of  considerable  importance :— The  same  crystalline 
slip,  under  the  same  conditions  us  the  above,  but  sheltered  from  the  source  exciting 
the  radiation,  and  placed  in  the  dark,  was  found  to  still  produce  the  same  photo- 
graphic effects.  The  experiment  was  performed  by  enclosing  a  photographic 
plato  in  a  thick  cardboard  box  and  placing  on  its  sensitive  face  a  -lip  of  uranium 
salt  of  convex  shape,  and  thus  Only  touching  the  film  at  aeieral  points.  At  the  side  of 
this,  und  no  the  same  plate,  was  placed  k  neotld  alio  of  the  same  salt,  separated  from 
the  surface  of  the  gelatino- bromide  by  n  thin  lilin  of  glass:  the  experiment  being 
performed  lo  perfect  darkness.  The  smne  was  done  with  a  plate  enclosed  iu  a  dark 
slide,  one  side  of  whieh  ocnuisM  I  of  a  sheet  of  aluminium  on  which  were  placed  the 
slips  of  uranium  salt. 
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'    five  hours,  the  plates  wen-   developed,  mil  th«i   images  at   lh 
appeared  as  heforc,  in   the   --'Tin-   manner  us  when   the  lll| 

phosphorescent  through   the  action   of  light.     Willi   (be  eOnvM   piece  which  wia 
plaei-d   directly  on  the  gelatine,   there  wu   practically  no   difference  in  the  action 
ii  tli"   potato  of  contact  and  those  pans  which   were  about  1  mnt,  distant 
■  he  gelatine,     The.  notion  of  the  slip  placed  on  the  sheet  of   gins*  tree  VttJ 
r  iv  wcakennd,  nnd  its  shape  was  very  sharply  reproduced.     The  effect  lh 
lilt   sheet  of  aluminium   win  considerably  weakened.     The  author  observe*  thnt 
thil  phenomenon  does  not  nppear  to  be  ntrrihuEaMc  to  luminous  radiations  emitted 
by  phoaphoreKeDoe,  aa after  1-lOOtb  set  mid  tbeac  tadishon>  htm*  liecome  so  weak 
dial  they  are  scarce!]  pereeptlbla,    The  author's  hypothesis  hs  that  these  radi- 
al nln.  Ii  tin-  effect*,  nrc  very  analogous  to  the  radiations  studied  by  MM.  Leuard 
Uontgen,  may  be  invisible  radiations  emitted  by  phospori'Sceuce.  and  of  whirh 
the  duration   of   persistence    wouhl    be    infinitely    -renter   than    the   duration   of 
lenee  of  luminous  radiation!!  emitted  by  this  body. 


A.  D'ABSONVAL-uHSKKVATIiiNis  UN  THE  BOBJBCI  OF 
l'HUTOGRArilY  THOOUGH  OPAQtTB  B0DXB3, 

<J\im/ilrs  HtH'ius.    I  '•'!.  I--.  .\  ■:'■>.  Mmtkffh  fiOO.) 

AriioiiaM  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  reproduce  M,  Le  Ron's  experiments, 
route  have  obtained  positive  results,  anil  others  no  image  whatever. 

After  repeating  these,  experiments,  the  author  finds  that  both  results  are 
correct,  everything  depending  on  tin  conditions  of  the  experiment.  In  uperatlnjt 
M  did  Mr.  Lippmanu — i.e.,  by  exposing  to  the  solar  rays  a  sensitive  plate 
protected  by  a  metallic  screen — no  remit  was  obtained,  even  when  the  plan 
consisted  of  a  very  thin  sheet  of  aliimiuiuin.  The  metal  is  then  not  traversed  by 
the  solar  rays;  which  contradicts  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Le  Bon.  This.  i-. 
however,  not  the  ease  if  one  interposes  between  the  metallic  plate  and  the  solar 
rays  a  piece  of  thick  plate  glass.  Under  these  conditions  an  impression  is 
observed  on  the  plate.  If  a  piece  of  urnninm  glass  be  placed  on  tbe  metallic  plate, 
the  impression  tLlke^  place  more  rapidly  ;  the  best  glass  being  that  which  shows  a 
greenish  yellow  fluorescence  when  illuminated  in  the  dark  by  an  electric  spark 
This  also  applies  to  tubes  employed  for  producing  Hentgen  rays. 

All  incandescent  lamps  which  give  a  greenish  yellow  fluorescence  inn  bej 
nsed  in  the  place  of  Crookcs  tubes  ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  giving  a  violet  or  bine 
fluorescence  produce  practically  no  results. 

The  author  obtained  etjuntly  good  remits  with  a  Oeissler  tobe  surrounded 
with  n  solution  of  fluorescence. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from  ttMH  experiments  is  thst  nny 
bodies  which  emit  fluorescent  radiations  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  are  cspable  of 
acting  on  photographic  plates  through  opaque  bodies. 

Fluorescent  bodies  emit  radiations  possessing  the  properties  of  the  x  rays, 
according  to  M,  l*oincare"B  hypotheses.  From  these  facts,  it  appears  as  thouch 
the  cathode  rays  in  the  Riintgen  experiments,  excite  fluorescence  in  the  glass 
forming  the  Oooket  lul»'». 
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UH.  BLEBKTABD  and  LABESSB-'tX  THE  PASSAGE  OF  Till, 
RONTGEN  HAYS  THROUGH  LIQUIDS. 
Hatdvt     l'../.   182,  A'-..  9,  p.  52?.) 
In  order  to  study  tlio  influence  of  liquids  on  the  passage  of  tlie  s  rays,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  free  from  the  errors  line  to  the  influence  of  the  containing  vessels. 
The  authors  have  found  that  black  paper  smeared  with  tallow  is  quite  transparent 
in   these   rays.     Their  experiments  were-  nmiir  by  wrapping  up  the  photographic 
plates  in  black  paper  anil  placing  on  them  email  trays  of  grea«od  paper,  containing 
cijiial  layer!  of  the  different  liquids.    The  impressions  obtained  on  the  plates  are 
then  entirely  due  tt>  the  opacity  of  the  liquid-. 

It  in  found  from  preliminary  experiment*  that  wnler  in  easily  traversed  lv 
the  Rnntgeu  ruys,  while  solutions  of  bromide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  antimony, 
and  bichromate  of  potiudi  offer  a  great  resistance  to  the  rays.  Solutions  of  sodium 
burnt?  and  permanganate  of  potash  are  inure  easily  traversed.  Colour  seems  to 
hare  no  effect  on  the  passage  of  the  rays;  water  coloured  with  different  aniline 
dye*  offers  no  resistance. 

A.  IMBEBT  and  H.  BEBTIN-SAMS- Df  f'1-TSIuX  OF  THE 

RONTGEN  RAYS. 

Hjrtil  RfTidus,  Vol.  122,  No.  9,  i- 

During  experiments  made  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the  intensity  of  the 
Riintgcn  rays,  the  author  noticed  very  mnrked  diffusion  phenomena,  the  presence, 
of  which  may  he  of  help  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  new  rays.  To  verify  the 
)ue«enre  of  diffusion  the  rays  emanating  from  a  Crookes  tube  were  made  to  fall  on 
flat  strips  of  various  substances.  The  photographic  plate  Mas  placed  at  the  side  of 
ihe  Crookes  tube  in  a  position  about  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  beam,  if  reflected 
rc-uliirlv,  A  thick  sheet  of  copper  was  interposed  between  the  Croolc-  tttbe  and 
the  photographic  plate,  in  order  to  screen  the  latter  from  all  direct  radiations.  The 
authors  conclude  that, if  the  Rontgen  rays  are  reflected  regularly  under  the  conditions 
of  these  experiments,  they  only  do  so  in  n  very  weak  proportion  ;  per  contra,  they 
con  be  diffused  pretty  largely,  and  the  intensity  of  diffusion  appears  to  depend  far 
more  on  the  nature  than  on  the  degree  of  polish  of  the  diffusing  body.  This 
suggests  a  very  short  wavelength  for  these  rnys,  and  such  that  it  becomes  impossible 
to  determine  the  degree  of  smoothness  necessary  to  realise  regular  reflection. 

From  the  neiMtives  obtain' ■!  with  cork,  which  is  transparent  to  these  rays,  and 
quartz,  which  is  opaque,  it  was  discovered  that  their  transparency  difii'Fs  v.ith  the 
nature  of  the  rnys  diffused  by  different  substances. 

The  authors  have  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  effect,  from  which 
they  hope,  either  by  diffnBion  or  by  transmission,  to  obtain  information  on  the 
nature  of  the  beam  of  the  new  rays. 


HENBI  BECQUEBEX.— ON  A  FEW  NEW  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 
INVISIBLE  RADIATIOBB  EMITTED  BY  DIFFERENT  PHOS- 
PHORESCENT BODIES. 

titmtut,  Vol.  L8S,  -Vn.  10,  MttMtk,  p.  56'.».) 
Ariii.n  on  Eketiifitd  llvtlirs. — The   author  finds  ttiat  the  invisible  rariialio,™ 
emitted  hy  the  uranium  salts,  and  particularly  w itu  At  AotiXAt  rvvc^itAc «\  xtttoWTO 
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anrl  potassium  njnlcr  the  CHtditiOlM  ol  Mi  recant  research,  have  the  propci 
dtehaxging  electrified  bodies  sabmitted  to  their  action.  The  experiment  is  - 
made  by  substituting  h  slip  of  [lie  double  itdpbi  liow   in  t  1 1 •  - 

place    of    the    Crookes   tabe,   employed    in     MM*    Beuoiat    and    Hnrrauii 
experiment. 

The  linnuuzeseu  electroscope,  when  prutected  against  external  electric 
Influences  by  n  metallic  shield,  (mil  against  ultra-violet  radiations  by  m>Hi>yi  ghMWa 
will  remain  charged  for  months.  If  one  of  the  yellow  glasses  be  replaced  by  I 
plate  of  ;il  [i  mi  iiin  in  (VI  2  mm.  thick,  and  against  the  oat  side  of  this  be  plitced  a  flip 
of  the  phosphorescent  substance,  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electroscope  will  he  seen  to 
slowly  converge,  indicating  a  gradual  discharge. 

One  of  the  tests,  showed  that  a  charge  which  produced  a  deviation  of  about  l^1 
was  dissipated  iii  2  hours  nod  f.fi  minutes. 

More  rapid  results  were  obtained  hy  placing  the  radiating  substances  dip 
below  the  gold  leave?, 

A  -I i p  ill  the  -nit  measuring  4")  mm.  by  25  ram.  was  placed  in  this  position, 
with  a  deviation  of  (be  leaves  of  12°:  the  discharge  took  place  in  2."i  minute*  with 
a  negative  charge,  and  in  :':■  minutes  with  a  positive  charge.  The  same  charge  was 
dissipated  in  nn  hour  and  4S  minutes  with  the  slip  placed  behind  the  aluminium 
sheet.     When  placed  above  the  leaves  the  nction  is  considerably  slower. 

tl,  thrhi.it  and  Rtfnxttt'o*. — The  reflection  of  these  invisible  radiations  was 
evidenced  by  the  following  experiments;— A  slip  of  the  uranium  salt  was  placed  on 
a  sensitive  gelatine  plate,  and  half  the  former  was  covered  by  a  steel  mirror  of 
which  the  polished  surface  was  turned  towards  the  slip  and  the  photograph  it 
plate.  After  55  hours  the  plate  was  developed,  and  show  >1  a  very  -Hong  image,  with 
sharp  edges  of  the  half  of  the  slip  which  was  uncovered  by  the  mirror:  the  other 
half,  however,  had  diffused  edges,  anil  appeared  as  though  superimposed  with  a 
second  image  produced  by  a  second  slip  placed  at  mm  distmaee  Imm  the  gelatine. 

Another  experiment  on  reflection  was  also  made.  A  hemispherical  mirror  was 
cut  from  a  small  block  of  tin.  In  its  focal  plane  was  placea  a  crystalline  slip  with 
a   triangular  ml,   which   occupied  a    sector  iff   the  base  of  the   polished 

mirror.  This  arrangement  was  placed  on  a  sensitive  plate,  the  immir  having  its 
cemeave  tide  turned  towards  the  plate,  the  crystalline  slip  being  separated  from  the 
latter  by  a  piece  of  paper.  The  plate  whs  developed  after  46  hours,  nod  showed  a 
silhouette  of  the  crystalline  slip  with  its  triangular  end  surrounded  by  an  obscure 
circle,  in  which  eonld  lie  observed  the  image  of  a  fault  in  the  mirror.  This  halo, 
with  somewhat  sharply  defined  edges,  is,  then,  due  to  radiations,  which,  after  having 
fallen  on  the  inirnvr.  have  been  reflected  on  to  the  plate  in  fairly  parallel  ilirections. 

In  his  experiments  on  refraction,  the  author  has  observed  indications  of 
infraction  of  these  rays,  through  a  prism. 

Ejffer.lt  produced  rVy  different  BubtltmcSM,  </»</  tin  Duration  <<.''  Emission  in  llir 
Dark. — A  first  series  of  experiments  consisted  in  placing  on  the  name  photogra 
plate  different  compounds — sesquioxide  of  uranium ;  double  sulphate  of  uranium 
and  potassium,  of  sodium,  of  ammonium,  forming   thii  ne   layers;  u 

crystal  of  nitrite  uf  uranium,  and  a  piece  of   very  phosphorescent   hexagonal 
The  plate  was  wrap[a-d  up  in  black  paper,  mul  the  substances  each 
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on  a  ilip  of  glass  0-2  mm.  thick.  It)  the  case  of  the  nitrutr  It  m  BBCtanry  to 
protect  it  from  the  effect  of  atmospheric  moisture  by  placing  a  small  _ 
over  it,  cemented  to  tlie  lower  plate  with  paraffin  wax.  These  substances,  which 
had  long  previously  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  diffused  light,  were  kit  in 
total  obscurity  for  4P  hours,  after  whii -h  linn;  t he  plate  was  developed,  and  the 
image*  thereon  showed  utiout  cuuiil  effects  fur  the  different  s.-\lts  of  uranium 
understudy,  but  the  hexagonal  blende  manifested  no  anion. 

The  same  substances  were  arranged  ou  a  similar  plate  and  under  SXtCt  J 
similar  conditions  us  in  the  last  experiment.  They  were  screened  from  daylight 
and  exposed  m  the  light  of  a  distant  candle  fur  45  hours.  The  images  obtained, 
were  as  sharp  and  as  intense  as  in  the  last  experiment. 

It  is  important  to  QOta  [lint,  utter  having  beeu  kept  for  over  160  hour?,  the 
intensity  of  the  radiations  emitted  by  these  substances  in  the  dark  had  SOt 
diminished  to  any  sensible  degree.  In  the  preceding  experiments,  the  ima_ 
the  crystalline  slips  have  sharp  edges  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  latter. 
The  imiige  of  the  crystal  of  nitrate  of  uranium  was  surrounded  bv  an  obscure 
region,  limited  by  the  contour  of  the  gloat)  cover.  This  effect  was  due  to 
the  action  of  the  radiations  emitted  obliquely  from  the  vertical  faces  of  the 
crystal  :  the  radiations  stopped  by  the  glass  were  completely  refracted  ami 
reflected  ;  the  action  being  strongest  in  the  regions  which  were  in  contact  with  ilie 
i  rratal  of  nitrate  of  uranium. 

In  another  series  of  eN|>erimetits,  various  phosphorescent  sulphides  were 
placed  ou  a  photographic  slide  containing  a  photographic  plate,  and  enclosed  by  a 
sheet  of  aluminium  2  mm.  thick.  The  sulphides  were  enclosed  in  glass  lobes, 
and,  after  exposure  to  diffused  light,  were  placed  in  a  dark  box. 

The  plate  was  developed  after  43  hours"  exjiosnre.  Hexagonal  blende  produced 
no  effect,  neither  did  orange  sulphide  of  calcium  or  sulphide  of  strontium  ;  hut  the 
blue  and  bluish  green  sulphides  of  calcium  produced  strong  effects — the  strongest 
yet  obtained  in  these  researches.  Experiments  were  then  made  to  ascertain  whether 
thin  layers  of  air  do  not  absorb  Ihese  rays  to  a  marked  degree.  Slipi  id  double 
sulphate  of  uranium  and  potassium  were  placed  on  a  photographic  plate  at  distances 
of  i'K>  mm.,  (V2  mm.,  1  mm.,  and  8  mm.  from  the  film.  A  second  plate  wis 
prepared  in  the  same  way.  One  was  kept  in  air  and  in  Cite  dark,  and  the  other 
placed  in  the  dark,  was  kept  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere.  The  plates  were  developed 
after  23  hours'  exposure,  and  there  was  practically  no  difference  between  the 
relative  images  on  the  two  plltne.  The  images  of  tin-  iliM  in  contact  with  the 
gelatine  to  that  1  mm.  distant  were  almost  similar,  but  the  image  of  the  one  3  mm, 
away  from  the  gelatine  was  ranch  weaker  than  the  others  on  both  platM. 


H.  FFLAUM— <>N  A  CROOKES  APPAIiATi  S. 

[  Wicikmnitit'i  Amtalni,   l"o/.  57,  No.  3,  p.  H'X ) 

In  order  to  show  the  difference  between  the  electric  discharge  in  a  modern! 
and  a  highly  exhausted  space,  Crookes  has  employed,  amongst  other  apparatus, 
two  pear-shaped  glass  bulbs,  numbered  la  and  lb,  which  were  exactly  similar  in 
shape,  anil  "lily  differed  in  the  degree  of  exhaustion.       Whilst  the  rdt  vn  t^si  ^tw. 
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bull)  bad  ii  pnonre  of  tome  millimetres,  the  second  bulb  »  i     •  ompl*tcly 

exhausted  (according  10  Ceookea,  to   a    biobmuo  of  one-millionth   ol  la   ■ 

In  the  bulbs  were  fused  three  pointed  electrodes,  A,  II,  t !,  and  ;i  eortefctri 
electrode,  K.  When  the  electrodes  A,  B,  and  C  in  bulb  ~n  were  successively 
i  In'  anode,  while  Iv  remained  the  cathode,  a  violet  stream  of  light  was  wen 
to  pass  from  toe  r:ii!iode  to  t lie  nnodc  in  each  experiment.  When  die  experi- 
nenta  were  repeated  with  bulb  7h,  another  phenomenon  took  place,  which 
(he  nune  whether  A,  B,  or  C  was  the  anode.  From  the  concave  cathode 
•m  amed  a  pencil  of  reddish  violet  ray*  converging  to  the  centre  of  the  mirror, 
and  which  div-creed  from  the  centre  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  bnlb,  where  an 
tally  brilliant  phtoephot eatenee  of  the  glass  was  prodveed, 

M  he  above   result*  were  repented   by  the  author,  who  obtained  -imilnr  restili- 
to  Professor  Crookes  with  respect  to  bnlh  7u  ;  but  with  Imlb  7'j  somewhat  different 

results  wen  obtained,  as  follows : — 

On   making  K  the  cathode,  and  A,  11,  or  0  the  anode,  a  yellowish   grej 

stratified   light   was  seen  extending   from   the   anode   to   the  cathode,    whilst    Eke 

aped  cathode  wat  entirely  covered  with  a  bluifh  white  light. 

By  careful  observation  the  fol  low  in  g  details  could  he  distinguished  :— Ttirectly 

h,',  ciip-shuped  cathode  m)  »  layer  of  white  light  about  0-8  mm.  thick,  which 

cry  clearly  perceptible  at  the  back  of  the  ccip,     Next  to  this  wa§  a  darker 

>f  similar  thickness.     On  this  darker  layer  was  another  clear  while  layer  o( 

1    lo    14   mm.    thick,    and    up   to  this   there    extended  a  dull  light  Uiat  became 

gradually  fainter,  and  extended  behind  the  cathode  as  far  as  the  glass  wall  of  the 

bulb  ■  whilst  in  front  ol  the  eathodo  it  extended  to  nearly  a  centimetre,  becoming 

•.'rmliinlly  fainter.     Towards  the  anode  this  luminosity  cetaed  nt  the  "dark*; 

heyond  which  there  were    iL'-l.'i  concave  yellowish  grey  luminous  discs,  in  active 

vibration,  towards  (he  amide,  these  iliac*  being  of  unequal  thickness  ami  distance 

apart.     This  stratification  was  on  bolh  sides  of,  or  interrupted  by,  a  very  faint 

dark  violet  luminosity.       The  layers  forming  the  stratification   nearest  the  anode 

ired   t'l  lie  H  close  together  that  they  became  almost  indistinguishable  in  a 

dull  grey  steady  luminosity  which  extended  behind  the  pointed  nnode.      In  the 

middle  of  this  luminosity  was  the  anode,  surrounded  by  a   hrigbter  layer  enclosing 

ii  darker  layer.     Directly  over,  or  on,  the  anode  there  was  a  very  brijrht  white 

aureola,  the  light  of  which  appeared  to  he  also  unsteady  or  flickering.      The  effects 

wire  substantially  the  same  whichever  of  the  three  anodes  was  employed. 

The  luminous  effects  produced  when  the  cup-shaped  electrode  was  made 
the  anode,  were  also  observed.  The  cup-shaped  anode  was  ihen  again  sur- 
rounded, as  the  cathode  was  In  (he  previous  experiment,  by  a  luminosity  in 
which  the  same  parts  could  he  distinguished.  Clone  to  the  dark  space  there  was 
in  this  case  a  continuous  luminosity  that  was  always  brighter  towards  the  cathode. 
The  pointed  cathode  had  in  this  case  the  same  appearance  as  the  pointed  anode 
in  the  previous  experiment  ;  that  is  to  say,  round  the  dickering  aureola  there 
was  a  darker,  and  round  this  a  brighter  shell.  There  was  in  this  case  no  Btratt- 
On;  the  fluorescence  of  the  glass  remained  the  same  as  before.  Now  and 
then  a  spark  was  set  free  from  the  cathode,  when  a  vibration  was  observable 
in  the  inminflffitr  between  the  cathode  and  the  dark  space. 
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H.  USEITER-ON  THE  (i  KNERATIUS  OS  ELECTRICITY  BY 
FLUID  CURRENTS. 

{Beiblt  <>■  r,  I V.  30,  A'u.  3,  /,.  205.) 
A  cylindrical  Iron  bell  was  stood  in  a  por<-eliin  iiir.li  in  un  inverted  potttJ 
and  closed  by  a  water  seal,  Iti  the  upper  pull  <<1  the  tie II  was  ranged  • 
u.ercury-drup  electrode,  the  outlet  orifice  of  which  m  in  the  centre  of  the 
bell,  and  which  send  for  measuring  the  electrification  of  the  air,  and  also  ■  long 
. .1  in-table  glass  tube  for  conducting  the  stream  of  water.  For  obviating  as  tuiieli 
as  possible  the  friction  of  the  stream  at  the.  outlet  orifice,  the  glass  tube,  which 
was  somewhat  expanded  toward*  the  bottom.   »n  cone,  with  n 

tine  opeuing,  Uoth  the  height  through  which  tins  wnter  wreaiti  fell,  as  well  as 
the  Telocity  at  which  it  issued  from  the  orilin-,  mulcl  be  varied,  the  latter 
adjustment  being  effected  by  altering  the  he.ul  of  wnter.  The  stream  of  water 
impinged   on   a   plate,   mounted  inside   the  bell.      The  reunite  nrtM  hdlrjws: — 

1.  Falling  drops  electrify  the  air,  si nee  they  are  surrounded  by  an  adsorbed 
(puttrnir  eni-rlo[i>*  which  iiu-rea^s  Mie  like  and  Opposite  charges  thereto!  tMl 
guoous  layer  is  stripped  off  by  the  full  as  tin  impediment,  ami  becomes  free  in  the 
air,  which  showe  a  charge. 

2.  This  formation  of  ■  double  electric  layer  requires  a  measurable  titna  10 
develop. 

IS.  This  time  dr -j.i'ii .!,  mi  the  velocity  of  the  drop  relatively  to  the  air. 

-I.  The  quantity  of  electricity  which  becomes  free  in  the  air  is,  hoiv.ivr 
i  tide  pendent  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  drops  fall. 

6,    Jinrease  of  temperature  produces  a  stronger  electrical  action. 

H.  The  part  of  the  gaseous  layer  which  passes  electrified  into  the  air  u 
under  side  of  the  drop. 

,  7.  The  gaseous  envelope  must  DC  in  an  electrically  dissociated  condition  ;  the 
degree  of  dissociation  is  dependent  on  the  mutter  dissolved  in  the  water,  both  as 
regards  its  ijunntity  and  its  nature,  since  the  ions  in  the  wnter  directly  influence 
the  electrification  of  the  gas. 


O.    PSRBAXIIS— REPORT    ON    A    TREATISE    OF    L.     LOMBARD1: 

'•  1'UI.ARISATION      PHENOMENA     IN      A     HUM*  u;ENE<  »i  > 
■    ELECTROSTATIC     PI  ELI  i." 

(Beiblatter,    IV.  20,  A'u.   3.  )>.  201!:  Alii.    A'.  .-Ire.    dell*  SeJMIU   Torino, 
pp.  ,'il2-."il4,    IMS.) 

The   work    to   be   mentioned    here    I*   ml    extension  of  the   researches    of   L 

and   L.  Fomm  on  the  turnin- n cut  which  thin  discs  Or  rods  of  dull 

substances   experience   in    an   electrostatic    field.      The  poles  of  an  accumulator 
batten   between  which   there   was  I   P.  I),   nl    11,000  volts,  which  could    be 
alternating  hy  meims  of  a  rotating  commutator,  were  put  into  i-nmrniitiii  mion 
two  insulated  vertical  metal  plates;  in  the  electrostatic  field  between  tb 
ibei-t  wets  arfaoged  discs  of  metal  or  dielectric  material    bj  means  of  a  bLfllai 
suspension.     In  cin-h  m<-c  itie  author  found  that  the  tut  >,\\  \  ,\v\m\  a*.  vVm 
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re  of  the  force  in  the  electrostatic  field.  He  also  points  oat  that  hi*  arrange- 
ment is  -nimble  for  both  relntive  ami  ibsOlllte  quantitative  measurement-,  ami  for 
the  determination  i.l  dielectric  constant*. 


P.    FP.TTINELLI— WHETHER    ELECTRIFICATION    IS    PRODUCED 
BY  THE  VAPORISATION  OF  VARIOUS  CONDTK  1TOQ    AND 

VERY  FLUID  LIQUIDS. 

I  ..;'.  20,  flfc.  :;.  p.  1  fl .    \  ■■■  ■.  I  I  I6-88,  1895.) 

The  author  could   not  detect  any  electrification  canted  by  the  vaporisation  el 

ethyl-alcohol   ami   ethylie   ether   (wliich    was    made   condacting   by   the   holutioa 

In  "i    bromides)    of   acetone,  aUyl-aldehydc,  end    propyl-aldebyde, 
insulated    nickel   plaies  connected  10  a  condenser   and   a   quadrant  electrometer, 
the  nickel  plates  being  either  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  previously  heated 

to  ;  Mn  degree*! 

P.  OETTEL     <>N  Till:  ELECTROLYTIC  I'REI'AUA'l  10H  OF 
MAGS  ESI  CM. 

I  B  .■■"■:,  Vol  90,  -V>.  :S,  p.  SID.;  Z*U$ak  f.  1- 

L896-I89&) 

For  tbe  preparation  of  magnesium,  carnullitc  is  heated  until  all  the  ws 
driven  off;  it  is  then  hen  ted  sinmgly  in  n  graphite  crucible  -with  carbon,  wher> 
is  rednced  to  Mg  '  t.  Finally,  the  Ml'  O  is  decomposed  by  an  electrii  currei 
melting  pot  or  vessel  which  AC  the  same  time  serves  as  the  cathode. 


G.  VOH.TaT.ANN— ELECTROLYTIC   DETERMINATION  OF 
THE  HALOGENS. 

bUUttr,  PW.  20,  No,  3,  /..  820;  tfonataoer,  /.  CUm.,  16,  pp.  874-488,  1*95.) 
The  author  has  (succeeded  in  determining  tbe  amount  of  iodine  in  solutions  of 
potaa-ium  iodide,  mercuric  iodide,  and  lead  iodide,  by  electrolysis,  with  considerable 
n  curacy,  by  the  use  of  a  silver  anode,  weighed  before  and  after  the  e!eetrol*Big. 
A  sheet  of  platinum  was  used  as  a  cathode;  special  care  must  be  taken  to  n 
whether  tbe  separation  of  the  iodine  from  the  solution  is  quite  completed. 


n.  M.  rRXEBE— HOT-WIRE  MIRROR  INSTRUMENT. 

(Beibl&tttr,  Vi.l,  20,  .V  -  8,  p.  BIS ;  Etddrottdmttkt  ZeitteArify  Vol, 

pp.  72u-727, 1898,  ,i 

The  measuring  instruments  which  MB.  be  used  1a>ih  for  direct  and  alternating 
current*  ore  (1)  apparatus  operating  on  the  dynamometer  principle,  (9)  the 
electrometer,  and    (8)    hot-wire    instruments.      In    vising    the    dynamometer,  a 
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resistance  without  self-inducti  on  ml  cap  n-ity  tnttfl  be  introduced,  sl>  lhai  ihe 
impedance  of  the  qqMUn  i!n-lf  enn  Iw  neglected.  For  measuring  small 
pjtemial  differences  this  Is  a  disadvantage.  The  electrometer  readily  gives 
exact  culms  for  direct  and  alternating  rurreiits;  hut  the  use  of  this  instrument 
g.n?ral;_v  presents  difficulties  to  the  practical  mdii.  The  hot-wire  instrument  is, 
however.  adapted  for  the  measurement  of  direct  and  alternating  currents,  and  is, 
moreover,  entirely  unam>ci»d  iiy  external  influences.  The  hot-wire  instrument 
has  a  very  low  impedance,  bat  i"b  not  very  sensitive.  The  author  has  attempted 
to  adapt  tins  lint-wire  instrument  for  me  us  an  instrument  of  precision. 

The  hot- wire  is  located  in  and  attached  at  the  top  to  the  upper  end  of 
a  long  tube  mounted  in  and  extending  np  over  the  cover  of  a  bOX  Oc  chamber. 
The  lower  end  of  the  hot-wire  is  attached  to  the  tipper  aide  of  one  arm,  I it 
at  a  lever,  or  balance  Wain,  suspended  from  the  Cover  of  the  box  or  chamber 
above  mentioned.  To  the  under  side  of  the  Bate  aim,  f,,  of  the  beam  is 
I  R  spiral  spring,  /,,  which  keeps  the  hot  wire  in  tension,  the  lower  end 
of  this  spring  being  secured  in  ihe  bottom  of  the  box.  To  the  other  arm,  /., .  of 
the  beam  is  secured  a  wire,  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  through  an 
Ayrton  and  Perry  fiat  spiral  spring,  the  tension  of  the  said  springs  being  so 
adjusted  as  to  keep  the  balance  beam  in  equilibrium ;  ut  the  bend  of  the 
A) Ttim  ;md  Ferry  spring  is  mounted  a  mirror  arranged  to  throw  it  beam  of  light 
on  a  scale  in  the  ordinary  way,  an  aperture  being  provided  in  the  wall  of  the 
box  for  this  purpose.  To  the  head  of  itn-  Ayrton  and  Perry  spring  is  also 
attached*  damping  nan  immersed  in  a  bath  of  clean  piiraflin  oil  with  which  the 
bottom    of   the    box   is    filled.       When   the  hoi-  iral  spring 

ft  draws  down  the  arm  /j  of  the  beam,  and  consequently  raises  the  arm  /,  of 
the  beam  ;  this  motion  increases  the  tension  on  the  Ayrton  and  Perry  spring,  and 
(hereby  causes  the  head  thereof  to  rotate.  By  the  rotation  of  the  head  of  the 
Ayrton  and  Perry  spring,  the  mirror  is  turned  and  an  elongation  of  the  Ipot  ol 
light  pru'lnced,  m 


MAX  WEI3T-ON  APPARATUS  FOR  VARYING  THE  SELF- 
INDUCTION'  OF  A  CIRCUIT. 

'  Eh  i-trattch (it icheZtitfchrijI,  \~nt,  17,  .Vo.  Ill,  p,  154;  Wi'ih  MOWl'l  AlUtalt  a,  IV,  37, 

8,  p.  i';y.) 

The  author  has  devised  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  self-induction  of  a 
conductor ;  the  principle  of  this  apparatus  is  not  new,  but  it  enables  the  self- 
induction  to  be  varied  couttnniinsly  from  4.10*  to  1-2,  10»  cm.  in  a  very 
convenient  manner. 

The  apparatus  consist*  essentially  iu  a  fixed  and  a  movable  bobbin  which 
are  joined  up  in  series  with  one  another.  The  movable  bobbin  is  capable  of  being 
turned  through  an  angle  of  180°  about  a  vertical  axis  within  the  fixed  coil,  so  that 
the  directions,  of  the  currents  in  the  two  coils  can  form  any  desired  angle  with  one 
another,  and  in  the  extreme  cases  cau  be  arranged  parallel  or  opposite  to  One 
another.     The  fixed  coil  is  wound  with  many  turns,  of  which  any  dent $A  wontae" 
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can  be  put  into  circuit  by  menus  (if  u  Nfiei  of  terminals,  the  self-induction 
increased  by  definite  amounts  in  thir  wiry.    For  tilling  up  them  interval*  the  moving 
coil  is  employed,  hy  the  turning  of  which  the  self-induction  of  the  whole  cm  be 
varied  continuously  betWMt  smaller  liiutH. 

<hi  the  movable  bobUll  i>  provided  a  pointer  which  i  ■  uugle  tin ■ 

winch  the  bobbin  ha*  been  turned,  to  he  rend  off  on  u  homoutul   gradu sited 
The  upparuiii-  me  calibrated  by  Maxwell**  method  with  alternating  currents  and 
the  Wheatstone'a  bridge,  by  being  linlaiiced  against   coil:  of  known  self-induction. 

When  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  nieusurcuieni  of  the  self-induction  ■ 
wire,    the  coil   to   be  tes-ted.   ot    self-iHiluctiuu  ;..,  is   inserted  into  unu   I  of  the 

Whoutstona's   bridge  combination    I   —  J  ;  in   nrtn  :;,  the  ■pporatnj  jtt  j  whilst 

arms  S  and  i  consist   of  n   liridge-w  ire,  which  may  have  additional  re-i 

both  sides  if  desired.      In  the  bridge  is  n  telephone  receiver \    the  whole 

supplied  with  ait  alternating   current   from   u   small    Kohlrausch   inductor.      By 

Ug  the  self-induction  of  the  apparmn*,  and  by  adjusting  the  sliding  co:, 

an    approximation    M   silence   can    l>c   obtained    in    the   telephone.     When  this 

i-  -n.  <», 

P,     -    *a    — *" 

The  apparatus  C4n,  moreover,  he  employed  fur  meeeurrag  the  capacity  tif 
condenser*,  with  or  without  conduction,  its  well  m  the  coefficient  of  induction  of 
any  conductor,  a*  the  cine  may  be. 

The  balancing  of  a  capacity  with  a  relf-inductlOJI  in  also  effected  by  oue  of 
Maxwell's  methods,  with  an  alternating  current  ami  I  telephone.  The  condenser. 
€,,  is  arranged  in  arm  1  <d  the  When  1st  one's  bridge,  in  parallel  with  a  resist- 
ance *i,,  the  apparatus  in  arm  1;  arms  2  and  3  are  simple  resistances.  When 
there  h  no  current  in  the  bridge, 

tf„    w. 

<*l  —  -1 — !l 

■,   w, 

As  regards  the  measurement  of  the  coefficients  nf  induction  u(  any  conductor, 
of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  any  conductor 
behaves,  v.] ili  respect  to  n  simple  sfUBMIKBti  Bit hot  I  I  I  H  ■  reeial  Uioe  v .itii  lelf- 
iuduction,  or  (t)  as  a  resistance  with  a  capacity  in  parallel  therewith,  or  .;  ■-  * 
resistance  with  a  capacity  in  series  therewith  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  cim  he  replaced,  as 
regard*  its  action  on  a  sine  currei  uductor  ot  one  ol  the  three  forms  above 

mentione'l.       The  equivalent  magni Hide*  are  then  termed   "effective"  resi-' 
"  effective "    self-induction,    ami  "    capacity.       In   case*   1    and    'J,  the 

"  effective  "  magnitudes  are  measured  ss  the  ■■  true  "  magnitude!.  In  case  Si  the 
npparatus  U  introduced  into  arm  1  of  the  bridge  behind  the  conductorto  be  tested— 
for  smaller  capacities,  however — in  parallel  therewith. 


ANON- ELECTRICALLY- DRIVEN  ROLLING  MILL> 
.  hi,  >.:.-<■■■,, -..,..,, ,■;,..  ZeitKkrift,  IV.  17,  .Vu,  \0,p.\&S.) 
Heretofore  it  has  been  considered  an  extremely  difficull  problem  in 
rolling  mill  bj  electricity,    a  tuceeuM  installation  <>i  this  kind  he* 
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.it  work  for  about  two  mouths  in  the  bras*  Killing  mills  of  C,  Kuliuiz,  at 
Achenrain,  in  the  Tyrol,  'This  mill  previously  received  iu  motive  power  from  the 
Ai  lie.  bnt  at  times  of  continuous  cold  had  to  contend  with  scarcity  of  water,  which 
frequently  necessitated  partial  interruptions  of  work.  To  avoid  thi>.  its  J  11. P. 
was  taken  from  the  Ache,  at  a  point  about  2*5  kilometres  above  thu  mills,  by 
menus  of  a  turbine  constructed  by  Messrs.  Gams  &  Co.,  of  Budapest,  Leober 
and  a  part  thereof  transmitted  to  the  works  by  means  of  u  polyphase  current.  The 
generator  in  the  turbine  house  is  built  for  an  output  of  1G0  1 1,  P.  In  the  mills  are 
two  polyphase  motors— ayawra,  Gana  &  Co. — each  of  CO  U.l\,  which  operate  in 
conjunction  with  the  turbine?  nt  the  mills.  The  excess  power  of  tbe  turbines  is 
u-ed  for  lighting  tbe  mills  and  the  town  of  Achenrain  ;  and  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  (net  that,  iu  Bpite  of  the  jars  and  Ridden  variations  of  load  which 
Occur  iu  driving  rolling  mills,  the  Sight  remains  perfectly  steady. 

The  installation  has  been  tested  up  to  its  full  capacity  during  a  scarcity  of 
water  which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  January,  when  it  dealt  with  the  load 
easily ;  and,  in  fact,  this  installation  bus  worked  day  and  night  without  a  hitch 
(mm  the  beginning.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  is  the  first  rolling  mill  in 
Austro-IIuiigary  to  be  driven  by  a  puly  phase-current  plant. 


ANON.— ELEt  TKIi'AL  LIFTING  GEAR  EUH  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS, 
(£fg&tr*facA»iscAs  Zeiin-liri/i,  Vol,  17,  X».  10,  p,  162.) 
Lately  uh  electrically -ilriveu  travelling  platform  and  two  locomotive  overhead 
travellers  have  beau  installed  by  the  Muchiueu  utid  Waggonfdbrik  of  JSimmering, 
near  Vienna,  fur  the  Imperial  Austrian  Railway.  The  first  of  these  arrange  in  <■  tits 
is  capable  of  dealing  with  binds  of  00  tuns,  and  is  used  for  moving  locomotives  In 
the  repairing  shops  nt  Kuittelfeld ;  it  runs  un  eight  chilled  wheels,  which  travel  on 
four  rails.  In  the  bearings  o(  the  running  wheels  are  suspended  four  transverse 
henms  attached  to  a  frame;  on  these  transverse  beams  is  mounted  a  truck  S-l 
Mattel  long,  at  right  angles  thereto,  and  at  the  normal  height  of  the  rails  in  the 
shops,  to  receive  the  locomotive  to  be  moved.  At  one  side  of  this  track  the  fraun- 
is  extended  far  enough  to  carry  a  plaiforui  which  is  of  the  same  length  a*  the 
track,  and  where  tbe  driving  gear  as  well  its  the  electro-motor  and  a  resistance  box 
are  mounted,  and  where  also  the  attendant  is  stationed.  The  motor,  which  is 
mounted  in  tbe  centre  of  the  platform,  actuates  the  driving  gear  through  a  friction 
clutch,  which  bears  a  worm- wheel,  and  which  transmits  motion  through  spur 
gearing  to  the  running  wheels,  so  that  the  loaded  traveller  is  moved  at  a  velocity 
of  IS  metres  per  minute.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  locomotive  on  to 
the  travelling  platform,  or  removing  it  therefrom  on  to  a  fixed  track,  a  second 
motion  is  employed  which  can  nlso  be  put  into  guar  with  the  motor  by 
means  of  worm  gear  and  the  above-mentioned  friction  clutch.  By  means  of 
this  arrangement  a  wire  hawser  la  wound  uu  to  a  drum  mounted  beneath  the 
frame  of  the  travelling  platform,  the  free  end  of  this  bowser  being  secured  to  the 
locomotive  iu  a  suitable  manner,  tbe  locomotive  being  moved  at  a  velocity  of  IU 
metres  per  minute.  In  both  cases  tbe  power  required  is  aboot  8  II. I'.;  the 
enrrent  is  supplied  to  the  motor  through  two  stretched  cables  arranged  in  th- 
in which  the  platform  moves,  and  on  which  run  two  spring  contact  rollers  lUUtni 
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on  the  frame  of  the  platform.  Both  in  the  driving  gear  for  the  longitudinal 
motion  of  the  locomotive  as  well  as  in  the  gear  for  the  transverse  motion  of  the 
platform,  is  inserted  a  claw  coupling  between  the  worm-wheel  and  the  spur 
gearing,  and  arrangements  made  for  applying  crank  handles,  so  that  at  any  time 
manual  power  can  be  substituted  for  the  electric  driving  gear. 

The  somewhat  more  recently  erected  overhead  travellers  are  each  of  11  ■« 
metres  span,  one  being  erected  in  the  Knittelfeld,  and  the  other  in  the  Linz  Works. 
On  one  side  of  the  movable  bridge,  which  consists  of  two  steel-plate  bearers 
stiffened  by  transverse  and  crossed  ribs,  is  a  platform  where  the  switch-levers  and 
a  resistance  box  are  mounted  and  the  crane  attendant  is  stationed.  The  electrical 
driving  gear  for  moving  the  traveller  along  the  track,  which  is  5*8  metres  above 
the  ground,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  travelling  platform  above 
described,  and  comprises  worm  gear  and  a  friction  clutch,  and  enables  a  velocity 
of  0-8  metre  per  minute  to  be  attained.  Each  of  the  two  elevators  running  on  the 
main  bearers  is  capable  of  lifting  22-5  tons,  and  can  be  moved  to  an  extreme 
distance  of  10-3  metres  from  its  fellow ;  this  motion  being  operated  entirely  by 
manual  power  by  means  of  hand  chains  from  below.  The  raising  of  the  loads  is, 
however,  effected  at  a  velocity  of  0*5  metre  per  minute,  by  means  of  two  electro- 
motors, one  for  each  elevator,  these  motors  being  arranged  similarly  to  those  above 
described.  Both  in  the  travelling  gear  as  well  as  in  the  elevating  gear  are  provided 
claw  couplings  between  the  worm  gear  and  the  spur  gearing ;  these  couplings,  when 
disengaged,  enabling  manual  power  to  be  employed,  in  which  case  eight  men  arc 
required  for  raising  or  lowering  a  completely  fitted  locomotive. 
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Henri  Becquerel— Observations  relating  to  the  above  Answer. — C.  R.,  vol.  122, 

No.  13,  p.  791. 
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The  Two  Hundred  and  Ninetieth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  was 
held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster, on  Thursday  evening,  May  14th,  IS'Jii — 
Professor  W.  E.  Ayrtos,  F.K.S.,  Past-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  held  on  April 
30th  were  read  and  approved. 

The  names  of  new  candidates  for  election  were  announced  and 
ordered  to  he  suspended. 

The    following    transfers    were    announced    as    having    been 
approved  by  the  Council : — 

From  the  class  of  Students  to  that  of  Associates- 


Esmond  Morgan  Abdel-Malek, 
Frank  Armstrong, 
Ernest  Cardin. 
Leonard  Johnston. 


Albert  H.  Joyner. 
Walter  Herbert  Russell. 
Ernest  Sherley-Price. 
Charles  Stirling. 


Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced  as  having  been 
received  since  the  last  meeting  from  Mr.  Perren  Mayeock  and 
Mr.  H,  Doijer,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  duly 
accorded. 

vol.  xxv.  34 
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Mr.  J.  L,  Fuller,  Associate,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Whitehead, 
Associate,  were  appointed  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  new 
members. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

EXPERIMENTAL  TESTS  OX  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
SHAPE  OF  THE  APPLIED  POTENTIAL  DIFFERENCE 
WAVE  ON  THE  IRON  LOSSES  OF  TRANSFORMERS. 

By  Stanley  Beeton,  C.  Pehcy  Taylor  (Students),  and 
James  Mark  Barr, 

Introductory. 

At  the  conclusion  of  some  articles  on  "  Wave-Form  Synthesis," 
which  were  published  in  June,  1895,*  we  mentioned  that  we  were 
then  engaged  in  testing  the  iron  losses  in  transformers  with  the 
aid  of  the  method  we  had  devised  for  easily  altering  the  shape  of 
the  applied  potential  difference  wave. 

This  question  of  iron  losses  has  naturally  been  regarded  as  one 
of  considerable  importance  by  electrical  engineers,  since  the 
success  of  every  system  of  alternate-current  supply  depends  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  all-day  efficiency  of  transformers.  Hence 
we  have  thought  that  an  account  of  some  fairly  complete  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  might  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
this  Institution.  These  experiments  were  carried  out  at  the 
Central  Technical  College  during  May,  June,  and  July,  1895, 

Work  of  previous  Investigators. 

Up  to  August,  1895,  when  our  investigations  were  completed, 
the  most  important  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  effect  of  the 
shape  of  the  alternating  wave  on  the  amount  of  iron  loss  in  a 
transformer  were  the  experimental  tests  of  Dr.  Flemingt  and 
Mr.  Steinmetz  ;J  white  the  theoretical  side  of  the  question  had 

*  The  Electrician,  June  Hist  nad  28th,  1895,  to!,  xjcxt,,  pj,.  867  ami  HrtfJ, 
f  The  Electrki'w,  June  28tb,  1*95,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  3CI4. 
\  Tht  Electrician,  AufraM  24th,  1894,  rol.  xxxiii,,  p.  498, 
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been  studied  by  Mr,  Evershed*  in  1891,  and  again  more  recently 
by  Mr.  Feldmann.f 

.Mr.  Steinmeta  carried  out  some  tests  in  America  in  1891, 
with  a  view  to  finding  *'  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
"  action  of  transformers  "  when  worked  off  alternators  of  the  iron- 
clad and  smooth-core  types.  An  average  difference  of  9  per 
cent,  iu  favour  of  the  distorted  iron-clad  wave  was  observed  ;  but 
it  should  be  noticed  that  in  these  experiments  the  power  lost  in 
hysteresis  was  alone  considered,  whereas  the  total  loss  in  the  iron 
must  decide  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  machines  it  would 
be  better  to  employ.  To  make  Mr.  Steinmetz's  tests,  then,  of  any 
real  practical  value,  it  becomes  necessary  to  assume  that  the  power 
wasted  in  eddy-currents  does  not  vary  with  the  form  of  the  E.M.F. 
wave.  And  although  we  now  think  that  this  assumption  is 
justifiable  (as  will  be  shown  later),  we  do  not  consider  that  there 
was  sufficient  experimental  evidence  at  that  time  to  entitle 
Mr.  Steinmetz  to  make  this  assumption.  (It  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Steinmetz  may  have  meant  total  iron  loss  when  he  spoke  of 
hysteresis,  but  we  cannot  form  any  definite  opinion  on  the  point 
from  the  data  given  in  his  letter.) 

Dr.  Fleming,  who  found  "  differences  of  10  per  cent,  and  15 
"  per  cent,  in  the  iron  core  losses,"  observed  that  "  the  iron  core 
"  loss  in  any  transformer  was  greatest  on  that  alternator  the 
"  E.M.F.  curve  of  which  most  closely  approximated  to  a  sine 
"curve."  For  his  tests  Dr.  Fleming  employed  several  different 
types  of  alternators,  and  this  necessarily  limited  the  number  of 
types  of  E.M.F.  waves  at  his  disposal.  We  think  it  was  this 
limitation  that  led  Dr.  Finning  in  I  In.-  remit  staled  sboTA,  for 
our  tests  certainly  point  to  a  conclusion  which  differs  very 
materially  from  this. J 

In  a  series  of  articles  on  transformers  in  The  Electrician  in 
1891,  Mr.  Evershed  dealt  pretty  fully  with  the  question  of  the 

*  The  Electrician,  March  27th,  1891,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  635. 

t  The  Electrician,  October  180k,  1895,  vol.  xjlhy,,  p.  800. 

|  Since  writing  tbi»  we  pithcr,  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  The 
Electrician  for  January  10th,  WW,  th«t  Dr.  Fleming  lias  altered  Ilia  opinion  con- 
siderably. 
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applied  P.D,  waves  and  the  corresponding  iron  losses  in  trans- 
formers, chiefly,  though,  from  a  theoretical  standpoint.  He 
sums  up  this  part  of  his  subject  by  saying :  "  The  broad  lesson 
"  to  be  learnt  from  the  diagrams  is,  that  in  studying  iron  losses 
"  in  the  cores  of  the  transformers  we  may  neglect  the  slight 
"  differences  due  to  widely  differing  E.M.F.  waves."  Mr. 
Evershed  has  given,  in  vindication  of  this  statement,  three 
waves  (viz.,  the  sine,  the  rectangular,  and  the  zigzag),  which, 
though  they  differ  considerably  in  shape,  do  not,  for  the  same 
effective  value,  vary  much  in  area.  This,  as  we  shall  show 
later,  is  an  essential  point.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising 
that  Mr.  Evershed  did  not  discover  a  large  variation  in  the  iron 
loss  when  considering  these  wave-shapes. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  recent  contributions  to 
this  question,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Feldmann.  This 
consists  of  an  entirely  theoretical  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
this  paper. 

One  or  two  serious  errors  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Hay,"  and  by  one  of  the  authorsf  of  the  present  communi- 
cation, in  Mr.  Feldmann's  •  reasoning.  But  quite  apart  from 
these  mistakes  we  do  not  think  that  the  principle  and  methods 
of  this  paper,  in  which  unnecessary  complications  are  intro- 
duced, could  ever  be  made  of  great  practical  value.J 

Description  of  Apparatus. 

Our  transformer  tests  were  carried  out  by  obtaining  the 
complete  curves  of  potential  difference  and  current  by  means  of 
an  electrometer  and  Joubert  contact-maker.  This  method, 
while  being  simple  and  accurate,  is  absolutely  complete ;  any 
results  required  can  be  calculated  from  the  two  curves  taken. 
The  P.D.  was  kept  constant  by  means  of  an  Ayrton  and  Mather 

•  Tie  Electrician,  October  25th,  1895,  to),  xxxy.,  p.  857. 

t  The  Etietrt'cian,  November,  8th,  1895,  vol  xxxri.,  p,  61. 

t  The  only  complete  account  of  an  investigation  on  the  subject  of  this  paper 
— published,  however,  since  August,  1895,  when  our  investigations  were  com- 
pleted--ia  that  by  Dr.  Roeasler.    This  is  dealt  with  at  the  end  of  the  conuaunica- 

tlOD. 
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dectroBtatio  voltmeter;  thua  we  used  only  electrostatic 
instruments  which  required  no  sort  of  correction,  such  as  is 
necessary  when  wattmeters  and  dynamometers  are  employed. 

The  method  we  employed  for  varying  the  shape  of  the  P.D. 
wave  impressed  on  the  transformer  was,  as  already  stated,  the 
one  described  in  The  Electrician  for  June  28th,  1895.  It 
consisted  in  throwing  into  the  circuit,  during  similar  parta  of 
each  half-wave,  a  resistance  or  capacity  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
which  we  have  called  the  "  injector."  It  is  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  I.,  Plate  1),  which  also  shows  the 
details  of  the  remainder  of  the  apparatus  used  by  us  in  testing 
the  iron  losses  in  the  transformer. 

The  "  Injector." — The  arrangement  which  we  have  previously 
called  the  "  injector,"  ia  shown  diagram  matieally  at  J.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  brushes,  bi  o«,  bearing  on  a  commutator  keyed  to  the 
shaft  of  the  alternator.  To  these  brushes  was  connected  a 
resistance  or  capacity,  as  the  case  might  be.  We  used  a  Ferranti 
alternator  giving  eight  complete  periods  per  revolution,  and,  in 
order  that  we  could  throw  into  the  circuit  any  desired  resistance 
or  capacity  during  certain  similar  parts  of  each  half-wave,  the 
commutator  was  made  with  16  segments.  These  segments — 
completely  insulated  from  the  machine  and  from  one  another — 
had  no  connections  brought  to  them  whatever;  they  were  merely 
used  to  periodically  short-circuit  the  two  brushes  6i  62. 

The  position  of  the  brush  bt  determined  the  epoch,  or  the 
instant  at  which  the  resistance  or  capacity  was  thrown  into  the 
circuit,  while  the  distance  between  bi  and  6,  determined  the 
interval,  or  the  duration  of  the  effect  for  any  given  apeed  of  the 
alternator. 

To  the  other  end  of  the  alternator  shaft  was  fixed  the  usual 
form  of  Joubert  rotating  contact-maker.  The  movable  brush,  G, 
arid  tiled  graduated  scale,  used  for  taking  the  wave-forms,  were 
also  employed  by  us  to  fix  the  positions  of  the  "  injector "  brushes 
in  the  following  manner : — 

M- 1  hod  of  Si'fti  Hfj  the  Injector  Brushes, — The  normal  P.D. 
wave  was  first  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  by  this  means 
we  really  calibrated  the  fixed  scale  of  the  contact-maker;  that  is 
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to  say,  we  found  positions  of  the  brush  C  corresponding  with 
certain  points  in  the  wave  of  P.D.,  thus  imparting  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  each  point  in  the  scale.  Having  decided  over  which  part  of 
the  normal  P.D.  wave  the  injection  was  to  take  place,  we  found 
the  points  corresponding  with  this  interval  on  the  fixed  scale  of 
the  contact-maker. 

Let  these  points  be  a  and  d.  The  brush  C  was  fixed  with  the 
pointer  at  a,  and  the  alternator  shaft  turned  until  the  metal  web 
of  the  contact  disc  came  under  the  brush  (this  is  the  position 
indicated  in  Fig,  I.),  and  the  trailing  injector  brush,  b„  was  then 
adjusted  till  it  was  about  to  leave  one  of  the  segments.  We  next 
moved  on  the  brush  C  to  the  point  d,  and  turned  the  shaft  of  the 
dynamo  until  contact  between  the  brush  and  the  metal  web  was 
again  restored.  With  the  armature  in  this  position  the  brush  hs 
was  set  so  that  it  was  just  coming  on  to  the  next  segment  behind 
the  one  which  6S  had  been  adjusted  to  leave.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  during  the  interval  in  which  the  armature  moves 
from  the  position  a  to  the  position  d,  the  resistance  or  capacity 
inserted  between  bl  and  6S  would  be  in  the  circuit,  and  that  during 
the  remainder  of  the  half-wave  it  would  be  short-circuited. 

Transformer  Details. — Our  tests  were  carried  out  on  a  Mordey 
transformer  designed  for  an  output  of  3  kilowatts.  The  trans- 
former was  wound  with  three  coils,  two  consisting  each  of  1 2  turns, 
and  intended  to  be  used  with  a  pressure  of  50  volts,  while  the 
third,  or  fine- wire,  coil  was  wound  for  a  pressure  of  2,000  volts. 
This  latter  and  one  of  the  former  were  left  on  open  circuit 
throughout  these  experiment  s,  and  the  other  coil  was  used  by  us 
as  the  magnetising  coil,  taking  about  3  amperes  at  a  frequency  of 
100  f\J-  Hence,  as  the  resistance  of  this  coil  was  only  0-016 
ohm,  the  drop  in  pressure  due  to  it  was  negligible. 

Electrometer  Connections, — The  instrument  used  for  taking 
our  waves  was  an  Ayrton  and  Mather  quarter-cylinder  reflecting 
electrometer,  connected  up  in  series  with  the  Joubert  contact- 
maker  as  shown  in  Fig.  I.  In  parallel  with  the  electrometer  we 
had  a  small  condenser,  which  was  short-circuited  by  the  key,  K, 
after  every  reading. 

A  number  of  water  cells  (connected  with  th<-  instrument  as 
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shown  in  Fig.  I.)  were  used  to  maintain  a  permanent  I'.D. 
between  the  opposite  pairs  of  quarter-cylinders,  and  the  P.D.  to 
be  measured  was  set  up  between  the  needle  and  the  case.  This 
method,  as  explained  in  our  above-mentioned  article,  has  the 
advantage  of  making  the  deflection  directly  proportional  to  the 
P.D.  to  be  measured,  even  when  the  auxiliary  P.D.  required  in 
the  heterostatic  use  of  an  electrometer  is  quite  small. 

The  only  readings  used  in  working  out  the  tests  were  those 
taken  with  the  electrometer;  for  this  instrument  was  also  em- 
ployed to  measure  the  P.D.  between  the  ends  of  a  non-inductive 
resistance,  R,  placed  in  series  with  the  transformer,  and  so  to 
indirectly  measure  the  current  flowing  through  the  latter. 

The  electrometer  was  calibrated  before — and  in  almost  all 
cases  after — every  test  with  a  set  of  70  standard  Clark  cells. 

In  order  to  facilitate  taking  the  instantaneous  values  of  both 
P.D.  and  current  in  quick  succession,  two  change-over  switches 
were  used  at  A  and  B. 

A  consisted  of  a  solid  block  of  paraffin  wax,  in  which  were 
cut  two  long  slots  and  two  rows  of  small  holes,  all  of  which  were 
filled  with  mercury. 

The  electrometer  and  contact-maker  were  directly  connected 
with  the  two  slots,  while  to  the  small  holes  were  led  wires  from 
the  terminals  of  the  transformer  and  the  non-inductive  resist- 
ance R,  or  from  any  points  in  the  circuit  between  which  we 
wished  to  find  the  instantaneous  value  of  P.D,  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  terminals  of  the  "  injector  "  were  also  connected  with  a 
pair  of  holes  in  the  change-over  switch  A ;  but  these  wires  are  not 
shown  in  the  diagram,  as  the  graph  obtainable  at  these  points 
was  not  always  taken,  and  it  did  not  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
transformer  test. 

The  value  of  the  non-inductive  resistance  was  4'15  ohms,  so 
that  the  maximum  reading  for  obtaining  the  current-wave  was 
about  16  volts,  whereas  the  maximum  ordinate  of  some  of  our 
P.D.  curves  was  as  high  as  100  volts.  In  order,  therefore,  to  use 
the  full  range  of  the  electrometer  in  each  case,  it  was  necessary 
to  change  the  potential  to  which  the  «piarter-cylinders  were 
charged ;  hence  for  the  P.D.  wave  we  used  six  cells  between  the 
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opposite  pairs  of  quarter-cylinders,  and  for  the  current-wave 
30  cells,  the  middle  of  either  set  being  connected  with  the  case 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  I.  This  alteration  was  effected  by  means  of 
the  change-over  switch  B. 

An  Ayrton  and  Mather  electrostatic  voltmeter,  V,  was  used  to 
keep  the  R.M.S,  volts  at  the  terminals  of  the  transformer  constant 
during  each  test. 

Speed  of  the  Alternator. — The  speed  of  the  alternator,  wbicb 
could  be  adjusted  by  means  of  coned  pulleys,  was  kept  constant  at  760 
revolutions  per  minute,  thus  giving  a  frequency  of  100  ("\J-  No 
electrometer  reading  was  taken  unless  the  speed,  as  shown  by  a 
Rungs  pneumatic  speed  indicator,  was  exactly  right.  The  indicator 
was  checked  several  times  by  a  revolution  counter,  and  found 
perfectly  accurate. 

Advantages  of  Open  Secondary  Teats. — Since  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  alight  drop  due 
to  leakage  at  high  loads,  the  total  iron  losses  in  a  transformer  are 
constant  at  all  loads  for  the  same  frequency,  we  made  all  our 
tests  with  open  secondary  circuit. 

This  method  of  attacking  the  subject  offers  great  advantages, 
because  errors  caused  by  the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  iron 
core  and  the  non-inductive  resistance  R,  due  to  the  use  of 
different  currents,  are  not  introduced  into  our  experiments.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  working  out  of  our 
results  is  somewhat  simplified,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  the  maximum  induction.  It  is  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  iron  loss,  however,  that  the  method  possesses  its  chief 
advantages,  for  we  can  measure  this  loss  directly,  and  not  as  the 
difference  of  two  much  larger  quantities.  By  this  means  we  have 
been  able  to  find  the  iron  loss  accurately  to  within  J  per  cent., 
which  would  have  been  quite  impossible  with  a  load  on  the 
secondary. 

Discussion  of  Curves, 

All  the  curves  of  P.D.  and  current  given  in  the  figures  have 
been  obtained  by  taking  the  means  of  the  homologous  readings 
on  each  half-wave.     The  mean  wave  thus  determined  was  never 
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found  to  differ  appreciably  in  any  way  from  the  positive  or 
negative  half-wave.  Each  wave  was  drawn  as  the  observations 
were  made,  so  that,  when  the  exact  contour  of  the  wave  appeared 
doubtful,  more  readings  at  points  intermediate  between  those 
already  observed  could  be  at  on-ce  taken  and  plotted;  hence  a 
large  number  of  observations  were  made  on  every  wave,  sometimes 
as  many  as  48  points  being  taken. 

The  normal  P.D,  wave  of  the  Ferranti  alternator  (Fig.  IV.  E, 
Plate  3)  is  seen  to  be  very  nearly  a  sine  curve,  while  the  current- 
wave  possesses  the  characteristic  deformation  always  observed 
when  a  transformer  is  working  light. 

Induction  Waves. — The  induction  wave  must  be  found  by 
integrating  the  curve  of  back  E.M.F.  Now  in  our  case  the 
latter  is  practically  identical  with  the  applied  P.D.  wave,  since  the 
drop  in  pressure  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  magnetising  coil  is 
negligible. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  smooth  the  outlines  of  the 
induction  curves  are,  even  when  derived  from  very  distorted 
waves  of  potential  difference.  This  point  has  been  fully  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Evershed  in  the  articles  referred  to  above. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  integrate  the  P.D.  wave ;  but  to  do 
this,  we  require  some  starting  point,  and  this  must  first  be  found. 
When  the  ordinate  which  divides  the  half-wave  of  P.D.  into 
two  parts  of  equal  area  is  known,  this  presents  no  difficulty,  as 
the  induction  must  be  zero  at  the  point  where  this  ordinate  cuts 
the  axis  of  time.  When,  however,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  we 
do  not  know  this  ordinate,  then  the  above  relation  will  not  help 
us;  but  there  is  another  relation  which  is  true  in  every  case, 
viz.,  that  the  induction  must  be  a  maximum  when  the  P.D.  is 
zero. 

It  is  evident,  on  reference  to  Fig.  2,  that,  according  to  this 
relation,  the  induction  must  pass  from  a  negative  to  a  positive 
maximum,  or  vice  versa,  during  the  half-period  of  the  P.D.  wave. 
Since  the  induction  wave  is  the  integral  of  the  P.D.  curve,  it  will 
also  be  evident  from  Fig.  2  that  the  area  of  the  semi-wave  of 
P.D.,  multiplied  by  the  required  constant,  will  give  twice  the 
maximum  induction.     (This  constant  must  contain   the  number 
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of  tarns  in  the  magnetising  coil  and  the  cross  section  of  the  iron 
core.)  Thus  in  every  case  we  can  get  a  starting  point  for  the 
induction  curve  by  setting  up  the  maximum  induction  at  the 
point  where  the  P.D.  is  zero. 


Fig.  2,  showing  the  Relation  between  the  P.D.  and  Induction  Carves 
in  a  Transformer. 


The  wave  is  then  drawn  by  integrating  the  P.D.  curve  in 
steps  from  this  point,  and  subtracting  the  inductions  thus 
obtained  from  the  maximum  value. 

This  direct  relation  between  the  maximum  induction  and  the 
area  of  the  P.D.  wave  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  it  is 
evident  then  that  the  amount  of  hysteresis  loss  for  different 
shapes  of  applied  P.D.  waves  will  depend  only  on  the  areas  of 
these  waves. 

Poicer  Curve. — The    actual    mean   power    supplied    to    the 
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transformer  was  tletermined  by  finding  the  products  of  correspond- 
ing instantaneous  values  of  the  applied  P.D.  and  current,  The 
products  thus  found  were  plotted  as  curves  {see  Figs.  III.  and  IV,, 
Plates  2  and  3),  which  were  then  integrated  with  a  plani- 
meter,  and  the  mean  ordinate  determined.  This  then  gave  us 
the  input,  and,  since  the  copper  loss  was  negligible — being  less 
than  one-fifth  of  a  watt — it  represented  with  sufficiect  accuracy 
for  our  purpose  the  total  watts  lost  in  the  iron  core  of  the 
transformer. 

Effects  of  the  Injector. 

As  this  paper  is  essentially  one  dealing  with  transformer  tests, 
we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  effeets  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  injector,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  one 
typical  case  of  injected  resistance  and  one  of  capacity.  The  effect 
of  injecting  rather  a  large  resistance  when  the  current  is  not  in 
phase  with  the  P.D.  maintained  between  the  terminals  of  the 
transformer  is  well  illustrated  by  the  wave  shown  in  Fig,  II L  A, 
Plate  2. 

In  this  test,  a  resistance  of  36  ohms  was  thrown  in  over  the  first 
part  of  the  wave;  but,  in  addition,  we  had  a  capacity  of  96  micro- 
farads permanently  in  the  main  circuit,  which  brought  the  current 


,..jf-~ „ 


Flu.  a. 


into  phase  with  the  P.D.  between  the  terminals  of  the  alternator. 
By  bringing  the  current  into  phase  with  the  P.D,  we  mean  that 
the  zero  readings  of  the  two  waves  occurred  at  the  same  point,  but 
the  waves,  of  course,  possessed  very  different  shapes. 
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The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  wave  is  the  curious  sort  of 
hump  which  occurs  just  at  the  beginning.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  not  hard  to  find.  It  will  be  observed  that  during  the 
interval  in  which  the  current  is  opposite  in  sign  to  the  P.D.  the 
ordinates  of  the  latter  curve  tend  to  increase,  but  directly  the 
current-wave  crosses  the  zero  line  the  P.D.  begins  to  decrease. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  instantaneous  P.D.'s  between  the 
terminals  (1)  of  the  machine  and  condenser,  (2)  of  the  injector, 
(3)  of  the  transformer  and  resistance  R,  represented  by  vu  vu  vt 
(Fig.  5)  respectively,  during  the  interval  just  alluded  to. 

Since  the  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  terminal 
P.D,  of  the  transformer,  we  have : 

■«i  =  v,  —  «,; 
P,  =  v,  +  V,', 

that  is  to  say,  for  this  short  interval  the  P.D.  across  the  trans- 
former equals  the  sum  of  the  P.D.'s  of  the  machine  and  the 
injector.     This,  then,  fully  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  hump. 


-•J-- 


u 

WVW- 

Fio.  6. 

The  effects  obtained  by  the  injection  of  capacity  will  be  best 
explained  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  6,  and  Fig.  VII,  (Plate  4).  In 
the  latter  we  have  shown  (Curve  A)  a  P.D.  wave  at  the  terminals 
of  the  transformer  and  non-inductive  resistance  It  (Fig.  6). 
This  was  obtained  by  adding,  at  each  point,  the  drop  in  pressure 
due  to  this  resistance  to  a  curve  obtained  at  the  terminals  of 
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the  transformer,  and  shown  in  Fig.  IV,  Gr  (Plate  3).  The 
interval  during  which  the  condenser  (60  microfarads)  was  in 
circuit  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  VII.,  and  the  curve  of  P.D.  between 
its  terminals  (i.e.,  the  brushes  i„  b„  Fig.  I.),  marked  B,  was 
obtained  by  integrating  the  current-wave  during  this  interval. 

By  combining  these  two  waves  we  get  the  P.D.  between  the 
terminals  of  the  alternator,  shown  in  Curve  C.  Since  the  con- 
denser P.D,  is  obtained  by  integration,  its  maximum  necessarily 
occurs  when  the  current  crosses  the  zero  line.  This  maximum 
value  is  directly  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  current-curve 
from  the  point  of  injection  to  its  zero  point,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  capacity  of  the  condensers  injected. 

On  referring  to  Fig.  VII.,  we  note  that,  since  the  current  is 
large  when  the  condenser  is  thrown  into  circuit,  the  curve  B 
rises  very  rapidly,  and  therefore  the  curve  A  turns  down  very 
rapidly  away  from  Curve  C,  and  crosses  the  zero  line  where  B  and 
C  cross  each  other.  The  maximum  point  of  the  condenser  P.D. 
curve  of  course  occurs  at  the  same  time  as  the  maximum 
difference  between  Curves  A  and  C,  and  thus,  when  the  curve 
B  turns  down,  A  bends  over  and  begins  to  approach  C,  which  it 
crosses  when  B  crosses  the  zero  line.  Soon  after  this  the 
condenser  is  short-circuited,  and  thus  B  follows  the  zero  line  and 
A  is  again  coincident  with  the  alternator  P.D.  curve,  C.  This 
coincidence  lasts  as  long  as  the  condenser  is  cut  out  of  circuit  by 
the  "  injector." 

The  points  marked  on  the  condenser  potential  difference 
curve,  B,  were  obtained  by  experiment.  They  do  not  lie  accurately 
on  the  curve,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  slight  sparking  at  the 
injector  brushes,  which  made  the  electrometer  readings  some- 
what unsteady  when  taking  this  wave. 

Our  chief  object  in  taking  points  on  this  curve  was  to  set  at 
rest  any  fears  that  might  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
advisability  of  periodically  throwing  in  and  removing  from  a 
circuit  a  bank  of  condensers,  It  has  been  shown  that  when 
a  circuit  possessing  capacity  in  the  form  of  condensers  is  brf 
Ibere  may  be  a  sudden  rise  of  potential  at  the  terminals 
latter.     No  such  rise  of  P.D.  was  observed  in  our  exp 
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and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  condenser  circuit  was  never 
really  broken,  for  the  capacity  was  removed  from  the  circuit  by 
being  short-circuited. 

Discussion  of  Results. 

i  to  great  aim  at  the  time  of  carrying  out  these  experiments 
was  to  find  some  definite  law  connecting  the  iron  loss  in  the 
transformer  with  the  shape  of  the  applied  P.D.  wave.  In  no 
work  published  on  the  subject  at  that  time  could  we  find  any 
results  or  conclusions  which  could  form  the  basis  of  a  connected 
theory  regarding  this  question.  None  of  the  investigations  on 
this  subject  had  justified  any  conclusion  which  could  materially 
help  in  judging  of  the  exact,  or  even  relative,  value  of  wave-form> 
not  actually  tried. 

The  conclusions  that  we  came  to  were — 

1.  Thai  if  the  R.M.S.  value  of  the  applied  P.D.  is  constant, 

and  the  area  of  the  P.D.  wave  is  constant,  then, 
whatever'  he  the  shape  of  this  wave,  the  total  iron  loss 
cannot  vary. 

2.  That  if  the  R.M.S.  value  of  the  applied  P.D.  is  constant, 

but  the  area  of  the  P.D.  wave  varices,  then,  whatever 

be  the  shape  of  this  wave,  the  total  iron  loss  will  vary 

by  an  amount  wkich  is  only  dependent   upon   the 

area  of  the  P.D.  ivave. 

We  feel  fully  justified  in  coming  to  these  conclusions,  for,  as 

we  have  shown  above,  the  hysteresis  loss  depends  only  on  the 

area  of  the  P.D.  wave,  and  we  have  proved  experimentally  that 

the  eddy-current  loss  is  constant  for  a  given  effective  P.D.     This 

we  refer  to  again  below. 

The  results  calculated  from  our  tests  will  be  found  in  as 
concise  a  form  as  possible  in  Table  I. 

Hysteresis  Teste. — In  order  to  get  a  complete  theory  regarding 
the  iron  losses,  it  was  essential  that  we  should  separate  those  due 
to  hysteresis  and  to  eddy-currents.  To  determine  the  former  loss, 
then,  hysteresis  tests  were  made  on  the  transformer  itself  by  a 
method  independently  suggested  and  used  by  Professor  Ewing* 

*  Paper  OB  Magnetic  Qualities  of  Iron,  Royal  Society,  April,  1894. 
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and  Dr.  Hopkinson.      We  found  this  method  most  satisfactory. 


aooo 


MOO- 

Flo.  8.—  B,H.  Cycles  for  &  8-K.W,  Mordey  Triniformer. 
The  two  12-turn  coils  of  the  transformer  were  used,  one 
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magnetising  and  the  other  as  the  test  coil.  A  large  resistance 
was  put  in  series  with  the  magnetising  coil  to  reduce  the  time 
constant  of  the  circuit. 

The  magnetising  current  was  measured  by  means  of  a  standard 
Weston  ammeter,  while  in  series  with  the  test  coil  we  had  an 
Ayrton  and  Mather  narrow-coil  ballistic  galvanometer,  which  was 
standardised  with  one  of  Hibbert's  magnetic  standards.  In  this 
way  four  complete  B.H.  cycles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  were  deter- 
mined for  the  transformer. 

They  were  integrated  with  an  Amsler  polar  plauimeter,  and 
the  results  obtained  were  plotted  to  show  the  relation  between  the 
maximum  induction  and  power  lost  in  hysteresis,  at  a  frequency 
of  I0O  f\J  .     This  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

Frequency-  wonj 
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I 
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Maximum    induction    in  fines  per  sq:  cm: 
Fio.  9. — Carve  showing  the  Relation  between  the  Maximnm  Induction  and  Power 
lost  in  Hysteresis  in  a  R-K.  W.  Mordey  Transformer. 

The  hysteresis  loss  for  each  test  was  obtained  by  calculating 
the  maximum  induction  as  previously  shown,  and  referring  to 
this  curve,  and  the  eddy-current  loss  by  subtracting  this  from  the 
total. 

Vo/riation  of  Applied  P.D. — It  will  be  observed,  on  reference 
to  Table  I.,  that  the  effective  values  of  the  applied  potential  differ- 
ence are  not  all  the  same :  they  vary  between  48  and  50  volts. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  instrument  readings,  but 
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are  calculated  from  the  curves  by  means  of  the  first  moment 
planiraeter.  The  method  of  using  this  instrument  to  give  the 
R.M.S.  value  of  a  curve  was  described  in  the  articles  referred  to 
elsewhere,*  It  was  doe  originally  to  Mr,  Turner,  one  of  the 
demonstrators  in  the  mathematical  department  of  the  Central 
Technical  College. 

We  have  given  preference  to  this  method  of  obtaining  the 
effective  values  of  both  P.D.  and  current  mainly  for  two  reasons, 
viz. :  Firstly,  far  greater  accuracy  is  attainable  by  this  method. 
This  ia  easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  water  cells  used  in  conjunction  with  the  electro- 
meter, this  instrument  could  be  made  as  sensitive  as  we  wanted, 
whereas  the  sensibility  of  the  voltmeter  was  fixed.  Secondly, 
by  calculating  all  results  from  the  curves  of  P.D,  and  current, 
any  small  errors  which  arise  from  inaccurate  readings  or  drawing 
appear  in  them  all,  and  these  are  made  of  far  less  relative 
importance. 

The  voltmeter  V  (Fig,  I.)  was  therefore  only  used  to  keep  the 
effective  value  of  the  P.D.  constant  throughout  each  test,  and  it 
was  not  specially  calibrated. 

This  method  of  calculating  the  results  has,  however,  introduced 
iome  difficulty  in  drawing  conclusions  from  our  experiments,  as 
the  small  variations  in  effective  P.D.  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  true  effect  of 
this  variation  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  eddy-current 
loss  has  been  obtained  by  taking  the  difference  of  two  much 
larger  quantities,  and  thus  the  probable  error  is  a  large  percentage 
of  the  whole  range  of  variation.  After  a  careful  study  of  columns 
2  and  7  of  Table  I.,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  within  the 
limits  of  accuracy  attainable  by  our  experiments — i.e.,  about  £  per 
cent, — the  eddy-current  loss  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
applied  P.D.  This  leads  at  once  to  the  further  conclusion  that 
the  eddy-current  loss  w  independent  of  the  wave-form  of  P.D.  so 
loiiy  as  its  R.M.S.  value  ie  constant. 

In  order  that  this  variation  of  applied  P.D.  should  not  obscure 
the  true  meaning  of  our  results,  we  have  calculated  the  change 

*  Electrician,  July,  1895,  vol.  jcxxy.,  p.  290, 
TOL,  XXV.  35 
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in  the  iron  losses  produced  by  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
applied  P.D,  from  50  volts,  and  thus  found  the  iron  losses  for 
each  wave-shape  corresponding  to  an  applied  P.D.  of  50  volts. 
The  methods  of  correction  employed  were  as  follows : — 

The  effect  of  variations  in  the  R.M.S.  value  of  the  P.D.  is 
most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  eddy-current  loss,  so  that  we  will 
deal  with  this  first. 

We  have,  then,  here  corrected  the  eddy-current  loss  to  a  value 
corresponding  to  a  common  effective  applied  P.D.  of  50  volts. 
In  doing  this,  since  each  test  is  corrected  separately,  we  only 
assume  that,  so  long  as  the  wave-shape  of  P.D.  is  constant,  the 
eddy-current  loss  varies  as  the  square  of  the  effective  volts. 

Table  I. 
Results  of  Transformer  Tests  calculated  from  Curves. 


FlOVM. 

B.M.S.  on  ErrmtiTK 
Valch. 

Aiipireni 
Power 

iii 
Wntts. 

Iron  LOBSia  in  Watts. 

Poww- 
Factor. 

llmiimnn 
Induction 

111  Lines 
per 

Sq.  Cm. 

P.D. 

in 
Volts. 

CurTtnt 
Amperes. 

Total. 

Hyster- 

Eddy. 
Currents. 

S  A 

495 

2'42 

120-0 

92-5 

60-5 

320 

0-77 

2,380 

3  B 

49'S 

2-7.'- 

187*0 

95-5 

IJ3-0 

32-5 

0-70 

2,410 

3  C 

48'5 

2-81 

136-0 

936 

65-0 

28-5 

0-69 

2.490 

S  D 

48-9 

2-95 

1440 

»7-5 

66-0 

31-5 

0-67 

2,620 

4  E 

49  2 

803 

149-0 

IOS'0 

710 

82-0 

0-69 

2,680 

4  F 

48-1 

JhM 

1405 

104-5 

74-0 

30-5 

0-76 

2,750 

4  G 

49'G 

2-80 

138-5 

111-0 

7S-5 

346 

0-80 

2,800 

4  II 

48'1 

2'B6 

137-0 

106-0 

76-0 

80-0 

077 

2,790 

1 

From  Tahle  II.  we  see  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  tests 
shown  in  Fig.  III.  C  (Plate  2)  and  Fig.  IV.  G  (Plate  3),  the  eddy- 
current  loss  is  practically  constant ;  the  variation  of  half  a  watt 
meaning  only  J  per  cent,  in  the  determination  of  the  total  loss. 

Again,  for  the  correction  of  the  hysteresis  loss  we  need  only 
consider  laws  which  hold  so  long  as  the  wave-form  is  constant. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  area  of  the  P.D.  wave  varies 
directly  as  the  R.M.S.  vulue.  Now  the  area  gives  ns  at  once  the 
maximum  induction,  and  the  corrected  hysteresis  loss  is  then  got 
by  a  further  reference  to  Fig.  9.  The  values  thus  obtained  are 
given  in  column  4  of  Table  II.     The  corrected  total  loss  is  now 
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Table  II. 

Results  ok  Tests  corrected  tor  a  Common  Effective  P.D. 
of  50  Volts. 


R.M.8.  or 
Effective 

P.D. 
in  Voltj. 

Maximum 

Induction 

Id  LinM 

per  8q.  Cm, 

Imm  1h»sb  is  Watt*. 

Fiuuna. 

Hysteresis. 

10  My 
Currents. 

Total. 

3  A 
SB 

3  C 
3D 
4E 
4F 
4(J 
4H 



■■ 

60 
60 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

2,350 
2,420 
2,Q60 
2,570 
2,720 
2,850 
2,*S0 
2,900 

61-0 
03 '0 

sr-o 

67-6 
73  0 
79'0 
78-0 
82-0 

32-5 
33-6 

30-0 
83 '0 
33  0 
33 '0 
35-0 
32-5 

93-5 
95-5 
97-0 
100-5 
106 '0 
Llt-0 
1130 
114-5 

determined   by  the  addition  of  the  eddy-current  and  hysteresis 
losses,  From  which  we  obtain  the  curve  given  in  Fig,  10. 
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P.D. Curve  Area  dj   Percen&ige  of  Max/mum. 

Fio.  10. — Curie  showing  Relation  between  the  Total  Power  lust  in  the  Iroo  Core  of 
a  Transformer,  and  the  Area  of  the  Applied  Potential  Difference  Wave 
expressed  <u  a  Percentage  of  the  Maximum  Area  possible  with  a  Ii.M.S,  value 
Of  50  Volts. 

The  letters  A  to  H  refer  to  the  curves  given  in  Figs.  III.  and  IV. 
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Tlie  Relation  of  the  Iron  Losses  to  the  Area  of  the  P.D.  Wave. 
—In  Fig.  10  we  have  shown  the  relation  between  the  total 
power  lost  in  the  transformer  nnd  the  area  of  the  P.D.  wave 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  maximum  area  possible  with 
the  given  R.M.S.  value  of  50  votts.* 

This  maximum  area  occurs  with  the  rectangular  shape  shown 
iu  Fig.  11. 


Via.  U.— Type  of  the  Least  Efficient  Wave  of  P.D. 
Maximum  value  equal  to  effective  value. 

Such  a  rectangular  wave  would  give  the  greatest  possible 
value  of  maximum  induction — in  this  case  3,020  lines  per  square 
cm.  On  reference  to  Fig.  9,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lose  due  to 
hysteresis  corresponding  to  this  value  of  maximum  induction 
would  be  88  watts ;  adding  to  this  the  constant  loss  due  to  eddy- 
currents — namely,  33  watts — the  total  power  wasted  in  the  iron 
comes  out  at  121  watts.  This  value  must,  of  course,  constitute 
the  top  limit  of  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  10,  since  this  wave-shape 
has  the  largest  area  possible  with  the  given  effective  value. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  havef gone  fairly  close  to  the  limit 
in  this  direction  in  our  experiments. 

The  process  of  fixing  the  limit  in  the  other  direction  consists 
of  finding  the  shape  of  P.D.  wave  which  will  have  the  smallest 
area  for  the  given  effective  value.  ' 

•  It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  liere  tLnt  the  ratio  of  the  urea  of  the  P.D, 
wave  lo  iW  maximum  possible  vniue  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  more  recemlv 
eaUad  by  Dr.  Fleming  the  "form-factor." 
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Now  it  will  be  obvious  that  before  the  area  of  a  wave  of 
constant  R.M.S.  value  can  be  very  much  diminished  the  vutttimum 
ordinate  must  of  necessity  be  increased.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
diminish  to  any  great  extent  the  hysteresis  loss  without  necessi- 
tating higher  insulation. 

If,  on  account  of  this  difficulty,  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the 
P.D.  wave  must  have  a  definite  limit  (e.g.,  maximum  value  not  to 
exceed  twice  the  effective  value),  the  shape  giving  the  least  iron 
loss:  will  be  that  shown  in  Fig.  12. 


Fig.  IS — Type  of  the  Most  Efficient  Wave  of  P.D.,  when  rotiximnm  value  equals 
twice  effective  value,     (Same  scale  ami  effective  value  as  in  Fig,  11.) 

This  is  again  rectangular,  which  may  seem  curious,  but  the 
essential  point  is  to  get  as  wide  a  peak  as  possible,  and  thus,  as 
it  were,  confine  the  wave  to  one  part  of  the  period.  This  wave 
has  been  drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  the  one  given  in  Fig.  11. 
The  area  of  the  curve  shown  in  Fig,  12  will  be  found  to  be 
exactly  50  per  cent,  of  the  possible  maximum  (Fig.  ll)j  in  fact, 
with  waves  of  this  type  having  a  constant  R.M.S.  value,  the 
area  (and,  therefore,  the  maximum  induction)  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  maximum  ordinate. 
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This  gives  us  a  measure  of  the  minimum  possible  hysteresis 
loss  with  different  allowable  P.D,  maxima. 

It  is  evident  that,  unless  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the 
wave  is  limited,  its  area  can  be  infinitely  reduced  while  its 
R.M.S.  value  remains  constant. 

Advantages  of  Peaked  Waves  of  P.D. — Our  lowest  iron  loss 
is  that  given  by  the  P.D.  curve  shown  in  Fig.  III.  A  (Plate  2). 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  approaches  most  closely  to  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  12,  thus  giving  the  least  area,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  smallest  hysteresis  loss. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  II.  that  there  is  a  total 
variation  of  22j  per  cent,  in  the  total  iron  losses.  The  con- 
sequent economy  of  using  peaked  waves  of  P.D,  of  course  becomes 
especially  noticeable  at  low  loads,  but  even  at  full  load  the 
saving  thus  effected  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  For  let  us 
assume  that  the  efficiency  of  a  transformer  worked  off  the  P.D. 
wave  shown  in  Fig.  TV.  H,  is  95  per  cent,  at  full  load,  then,  if 
the  iron  loss  is  (say)  2^  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  output, 
we  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  transformer  to  over  9o| 
per  cent,  by  using  the  P.D.  wave  shown  in  Fig.  III.  A  (Plate  2). 

Under  circumstances  of  cheap  power  production  this  saving 
may  not  be  of  extreme  importance,  but  in  systems  of  distri- 
bution or  transmission  of  power  where  large  transformers  are 
used,  the  efficiency  of  transformation  is  not  the  only  question 
to  be  considered.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  designing 
large  transformers  is  the  providing  of  adequate  means  for 
keeping  them  cool,  and  any  means  by  which  the  necessity  for 
special  cooling  arrangements  can  be  materially  reduced  will  be 
sure  to  commend  itself  to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  large 
transformers. 

No-Load  Current. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  variation  of  the  no-load  current  with  the  shape  of 
the  applied  P.D.  wave.  The  curve  given  in  Fig,  13,  however, 
is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  maximum  current  occurs  with 
the  siue  wave  of  P.D.  The  power-factor  for  this  wave  (IV.  E, 
Plate  3)  is  also  the  smallest  (Table  I.J. 
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This  is  a  distinct  point  against  the  use  of  sine  waves  of  P.I), 
with  transformers,  especially  in  cases  where  many  transformers 
have  to  be  kept  magnetised  on  light  secondary  load  at  the  end 
of  long  mains ;  in  eases  such  as  these  the  mains  losses — which 
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Fig.   13. — Curve  showing  Relation  between  Maximum  Induction  and  K.M.S. 

Current  iu  a  3-K.W.  Mordey  Transformer.     (From  Table  I.) 

The  letten  A  to  II  refer  to  the  curve  given  io  Figs,  III.  and  IV. 

vary  as  the  square  of  the  current — form  a  very  appreciable 
item  of  the  whole  loss.  The  difference  between  the  R.M.S. 
currents  in  eases  A  and  E,  for  instance,  is  25  per  cent.,  so  that 
the  mains  losses  in  case  E  would  be  more  than  50  per  cent. 
greater  than  in  A. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  shapes 
of  the  current-waves,  they  must  be  considered  as  built  up  of 
two  components — a  hysteresis  component  and  an  eddy-current 
component. 

We  have  split  them  up  in  this  way  in  Fig.  III.,  Plate  2,  and 
Fig.  IV.,  Plate  3 ;  the  hysteresis  component  was  obtained  from 
the  induction  curve  by  means  of  the  B.H.  curves  in  Fig.  8,  and 
the  eddy-current  by  taking  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  total  current  curve. 

It  will  be   at   once   apparent    that   the   peculiarities   of  the 
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current-curves  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  eddy-current 
component ;  the  hysteresis  parts  are  all  very  similar  ia  shape. 

The  roundness  of  the  curves,  especially  noticeable  in  Fig.  III., 
Curves  B,  C,  and  D,  is  entirely  due  to  the  eddy-currents ;  the 
hysteresis  component  being  in  all  cases  comparatively  flat  on 
both  sides. 

The  eddy-current  components  having  been  obtained  by  a 
somewhat  complex  method,  a  discussion  on  the  details  of  each 
one  is  hardly  justifiable  ;  but  as  a  class  they  exhibit  some  very 
interesting  features,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  that  the  curves 
are  very  nearly  in  phase  with  the  P.D.  waves. 

Speaking  generally,  the  curves  also  have  shapes  similar  to 
the  P.D.  waves.  This  is  a  elear  indication  of  the  fact  that  the 
eddy-currents  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  current 
flowing  in  a  supposed  secondary  circuit. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  eddy-currents  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  the  total  primary  current  curve  more  nearly  into 
phase  with  the  P.D.  wave,  and  thus  tend  to  increase  the  power- 
factor. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  the  curves,  with  the  exception 
of  IV.  E,  Plate  3,  the  eddy-current  component  leads  slightly  in 
front  of  the  P.D,  wave ;  it  is,  however,  so  slight  that  it  needs 
some  corroboration  from  other  experiments.  The  only  explana- 
tion possible  seems  to  be  that  the  plates  of  the  core,  being 
separated  by  insulating  paper,  form  a  condenser,  thus  causing 
a  small  capacity  current  as  well  as  the  ordinary  eddy. currents. 

Notes  on  Investigation  by  Dr.  Roessler.* 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  arrived  in  August  were  partly 
anticipated,  we  found,  by  Dr.  Koessler  in  a  paper  read  in 
Germany  in  July,  1895,  but  not  published  in  England  until 
November.  Dr.  Roessler,  however,  since  he  could  only 
experiment  with  two  wave-forms  of  applied  P.D.,  could  not 
prove  by  experiments  the  results  which  he  obtained  theoretically. 

We  gather  from  an  article  in  The  Electrician  on  January  10th, 

*  See  The  Electrician,  November  and  December,  1S9S,  vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  124- 
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1896,  that  Dr.  Fleming  did  not  at  that  time  consider  it  'proved 
that  the  hysteresis  loss  in  a  transformer  depended  only  on  the 
form -fact  or  of  the  applied  P.D.  wave, — or  on  its  area,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing. 

Dr.  Roessler's  system  of  measurement  differs  very  materially 
from  ours.  To  ohtain  the  power  given  to  the  transformer  Dr, 
Roessler  employed  the  usual  form  of  dynamometer-wattmeter, 
with  its  necessary  corrections,  and  this  gave  rise  to  some  rather 
complex  calculations  with  the  different  currents. 

Dr.  Roessler  treats  the  question  very  largely  from  a  mathe- 
matical standpoint,  and  introduces  a  correcting  factor  into  hie 
formulre  for  each  typical  wave-shape ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  whole  question  of 
hysteresis  loss  is  wrapt  up  in  the  area  of  the  applied  P,D.  wave, 
independently  of  the  R.M.S.  value. 

In  this  paper  we  have  shown  that  it  is  this  area  alone  which 
determines  the  hysteresis  loss  of  a  transformer. 

Dr.  Roessler  makes  some  interesting  comments  on  the  equation, 

n?      d  B   d  J,  • 

E^,  =  J,  Wl  +  0'4'7r  S , 

I       dB.    dt 

in  which  E  p,  =  primary  P.D.,  J!  =  primary  current  (both 
inata-ntaneoue  values),  «j  =  primary  turns,  and  I  and  S  are 
respectively  the  length  and  cross  section  of  the  path  of  the  lines 
in  the  iron. 

The  following  sentence  occurs ; — "  If  .  .  .  the  alternator  gives 
"  a  very  pointed  potential  curve,  and  very  high  maximum  value, 

"the  maximum  value  of  ~»    -. — -  must  be  very  great.     But      n 
d  H   il  t  "II 

t;  -is  imlfpi  talent  of  the  alternate-current  curve"  [the  italics  are 

ours], "  and  only  depends  on  the  hysteresis  curve;  hence  the  value 
j  j 

"of   -.—  -,  which  is  simultaneous  with  the  maximum  value  of  the 
a  I  ' 

"potential  curve,  must  be  greater  with  pointed  curves  than  with 

"  flat." 

•  Ehruinan,  November  2!«h,  18116,  vol.  lxxxri.,  p.  153. 
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This  is  not  necessarily  so,  and  the  reason  is  this— that  the 

d  B 

value  of  y=j  is  dependent  on  the  form  of  the  P.D.  curve  in  so 

much  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  point  on  the  hysteresis  cycle  at 
which  we  are  working,  and  this,  again,  on  the  part  of  the  period 
at  which  the  maximum  value  of  P,D.  occurs. 

Compare  Figs.  III.  A  and  III.  B. 

In  A,  when  the  P.D.  is  at  its  maximum,  the  induction  curve 
has  not  crossed  the  zero  line,  and  we  are  working  at  the  point 
marked  "  a,"  Fig.  8  ;    but  when  the  P.D.  is  a  maximum  in  B  we 

j   R 
are  working  at  the  point  "  b,"  Fig,  8 :  the  value  of  — B  at  b  is 

ti  H 

70  per  cent,  greater  than  at  a,  and  this  is  why  the  current-curve 

is  so  steep  at  the  time  of  maximum  P.D.  in  A  and  comparatively 

flat  in  B,  although  the  maximum  P.D.'s  in  these  two  only  differ 

by  10  per  cent. 

The  steepness  of  the  curve  in  A  is  also  partly  due  to  the  eddy- 
currents  ;  the  reason  for  this  is  indicated  on  p. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  thank  both  Professor  Ayrton  and 
Mr.  Mather  for  their  kindness  and  help  throughout  these  experi- 
ments ;  and  we  are  especially  grateful  to  Professor  Ayrton  for  the 
assistance  he  has  rendered  us  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper, 

APPENDIX. 

Before  deciding  on  the  method  described  in  this  paper  for 
obtaining  potential  difference  waves  of  any  desired  shapes,  we 
considered  t  he  practicability  of  using  a  series  of  alternators  coupled 
on  one  shaft.  By  this  means  various  component  harmonics 
differing  in  phase,  amplitude,  and  frequency  could  be  produced 
and  combined  to  give  any  desired  wave-shape. 

This  idea  of  combining  harmonics  to  obtain  prescribed  results 
has  been  known  for  some  time.  Lord  Kelvin  used  it  in  his  famous 
tide-predictor,  and  it  was  afterwards  employed  by  Professors 
Ayrton  and  Perry  in  1877  in  their  apparatus  described  in  a  paper 
on  '■  The  Music  of  Colour  and  Visible  Motion."* 

•  PI-  sty,  November  28rd,  1878. 
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Although  this  method  would  have  been  in  some  ways  very 
convenient,  we  were  obliged  to  dismiss  it  as  too  expensive.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  get  waves  of  very  great  irregularity  by  this 
method.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  reference  to  this  method,"  re- 
marked that  three  such  alternators,  giving  frequencies  in  the 
ratio  I,  3,  5,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  majority  of  curves  met 
with  in  practice.  We  were  anxious,  however,  to  experiment  with 
waves  tmt  actually  met  with  in  practice,  since  our  aim  was  not  so 
much  to  find  out  which  alternator  now  on  the  market  was  the 
best,  but  rather  to   give   some   information,  if  possible,  which 


Fio.  14. — The  Continuous  Line  Curre  *howa  Wave  actually  produced  with 
Injector.  The  Dotted  Line  Curve  shows  Wave  that  would  he  produced  by 
combining  the  First  Three  Odd  Harmonics. 

might  be  a  guide  in  the  future  design  of  alternators  for  use  on 
transformers. 


"  Electrician,  June,  1885,  vol,  xxsv.,  p.  804, 
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On  considering  the  question  more  fully,  we  also  find  that  the 
first  three  odd  harmonics  given  by  the  series  of  alternators  just 
mentioned  would  not,  in  many  cases  of  not  very  distorted  waves, 
give  a  close  approximation  to  the  true  shape  ;  thus,  we  find  that, 
in  order  to  get  a  peak  in  one  part  of  a  wave,  it  is  necessary  to 
cause  the  rest  of  the  period  to  consist  of  a  series  of  irregular 
undulations.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  by  this  method  alter  one  part 
of  the  wave  without  getting  into  difficulties  with  the  rest  of  it. 

This  point  is  brought  out  very  clearly  in  Fig,  14.  Here  we 
show  a  wave  which  we  have  produced  by  our  method  of 
**  injection,"*  and  also  the  wave  given  by  the  combination  of  its 
first  three  odd  harmonics  (dotted  curve).  It  will  be  noticed  that, 
though  this  wave  approaches  the  desired  shape  at  the  peaked 
part,  it  i8  far  from  it  during  the  rest  of  the  period.  The  harmonics 
for  this  wave  were  obtained  with  one  of  Coradi's  harmonic  analysers. 
by  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Henriei. 

It  is  here  thnt  our  method  has  one  of  its  chief  advantages,  If 
we  want  a  peak  or  a  depression  in  one  part  of  our  wave,  we  make 
it,  and  leave  the  rest  in  peace. 

The  injector  method  is  also  one  which  may  be  adopted  at 
very  little  cost.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  condensers  are 
expensive,  but  they  are  not  necessary,  as  a  great  variety  of  waves 
can  be  got  by  injecting  resistance,  and  using  more  than  one  pair 
of  brushes  (o„  os,  Fig,  I.),  and  so  getting  more  than  one  injection 
on  each  half-wave.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  when 
using  condensers,  the  greatest  effect  is  got  with  the  least  capacity. 

The  effect  of  higher  harmonies  on  the  aiea  of  a  P.D.  wave 
(and  consequently  on  the  maximum  induction)  cannot  be  stated 
generally.  But  it  may  be  of  interest  to  indicate  the  general 
principles  on  which  it  rests.  To  do  this  a  simple  case  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  odd 
harmonics,  as  even  ones  make  the  waves  un symmetrical  about 
the  time  line. 

Consider  the  case   of  a   third  harmonic    superimposed   on    a 

•This  wave,  and  tlie  method  of  obtaining  it,  wag  given  in  Tht  Electrician, 
June.  1895.  vol.  xxxr.,  p.  88& 
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fundamental  sine  wave  as  shown  in  Fig.  15.     The  amplitude  of 
the  harmonic  is  here  three-tenths  of  that  of  the  fundamental.* 


Third  harmonic  dnci  ~phaae 


Third  harmonic  in  co- phase. 
Kj.„  15. 

The    two    extreme    cases   are   shown,   namelj,   those   with   the 
harmonic   in   co-  and    anti-phase.     The   effective   value  of  the 

•  Unle«  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  of  the  fundamental  to  the  rwiximnm  of  the 
harmonic  is  greater  than  the  nitio  of  their  wuve- lengths,  the  curve  will  dip  below 
the  zero  line  at  the  ends  of  the  half-jieriod,  in  cases  such  aa  shown  in  x,  F  . 
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resultant  is  the  same  in  each  case  (viz,,  very  nearly  4  }>er  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  the  fundamental),  but  in  x  the  area  of  the 
semi-wave  is  diminished  by  that  of  a  half-period  of  the  harmonic, 
and  in  z  it  is  increased  by  the  same  amount ;  this  is  the 
maximum  effect  possible,  since,  whatever  the  relative  phases  be, 
two  of  the  half-periods  of  the  harmonic  cancel  as  regards  area. 

The  area  of  the  wave  may  therefore  be  diminished  or  increased 
by  10  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of  the  harmonic. 

The  area  of  a  sine  wave  of  the  same  effective  value  as  the 
resultants  will  be  4  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  original 
fundamental.  Thus,  by  building  up  a  wave  of  two  harmonics  such 
as  here  chosen,  we  may  get  resultants  of  constant  effective  value 
having  areas  from  6  per  cent,  greater  to  13*5  per  cent,  less  than 
that  of  the  sine  wave  of  that  effective  value. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  this  reasoning  that  the  effect  of 
harmonics  is  entirely  dependent  on  their  phase  relatively  to  the 
fundamental,  and  that  attempts  such  as  were  made  at  the  time  of 
the  "  Sine  Wave  Controversy  "  to  state  generally  the  effect  of 
harmonics  in  the  P.D.  wave  on  the  iron  loss  of  a  transformer  are 
quite  futile. 

Professor  J.  A.  Fleming  :  As  the  authors  have  made  some 
reference  to  opinions  expressed  by  me,  perhaps  it  is  desirable  that 
I  should  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  paper,  if  only  to  correct  some 
views  that  I  find  attributed  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  1  should  like 
to  offer  the  criticism  that  I  think  the  authors  have  not  done  quite 
sufficient  justice  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Roessler  on  this  subject.  A 
very  full  account  of  that  work  was  pubbshed  some  six  months  ago, 
in  which  Dr.  Roessler  described  the  investigations  he  had  made 
with  machines  giving  E.M.F.  curves  in  different  forms,  in  on  let- 
to  settle  some  of  the  points  which  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
paper  under  discussion.  Practically,  I  think,  he  really  covers  the 
whole  of  the  ground  which  the  authors'  experiments  have  occupied. 
1*1-.  Roessler  pointed  out  clearly  that  the  question  of  the  hysteresis 
loss  in  transformers  when  worked  off  alternators  giving  different 
E.M.F.  curves  really  depended  upon  the  ratio  between  the  H.M.S. 
value  of  the  E.M.F.  curve  and  the  true  mean  value.     That  is  also 
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implied  in  the  conclusions  which  are  arrived  at  l>v  the  authors.  Proiewr 
The  paragraph  in  which  they  sum  up  the  whole  of  their  results, 
pointing  out  that  the  loan  depends  upon  the  area  of  the  applied 
P.D.  curve,  is  only  another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing.  I 
myself  found  it  convenient  to  define  a  term  called  the  "  form- 
"  factor "  as  the  ratio  between  the  true  mean  value  of  the 
P.D.  curve  and  the  R.M.S.  value,  and  stated  the  same  conclusion 
by  the  use  of  that  expression  in  recent  Cantor  lectures.  AU 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  alternating-current  work  were 
quite  familiar  a  long  time  ago  with  the  fact  that  the  form 
of  the  E.M.F.  curve  bad  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  power 
loss  in  transformers,  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  curves 
with  a  peaked  or  pointed  form  gave  a  less  loss  than  those 
which  had  a  more  rounded  or  square  form  with  the  same 
R.M.S.  value.  In  an  early  part  of  the  paper  the  authors 
seem  to  imply  that  I  held  the  opinion  at  one  time  that  the  sine 
curve  P.D.  gave  the  greatest  loss.  I  had  no  intention  of 
conveying  that  notion,  for  I  know  very  well  that  it  did  not.  It 
was  merely  a  sentence  of  a  letter  written  to  The  Electrician 
at  a  time  when  a  controversy  was  going  on  in  which  some 
writers  had  suggested  that  machines  giving  sine  curves  gave  the 
least  loss,  and  I  pointed  out  that  experiments  showed  that  that 
was  not  the  case.  Leaving  these  questions  of  priority,  which  are  not 
very  serious  matters,  the  important  question  is,  the  practical  results. 
The  authors,  I  am  afraid,  seem  inclined  to  minimise  the  value 
of  experiments  made  with  actual  alternators.  They  say  at  the 
end  of  their  paper :  "  We  were  anxious,  however,  to  experiment 
a  on  the  waves  not  actually  met  with  in  practice,  since  our  aim 
"  was  not  so  much  to  find  out  which  alternator  now  on  the 
"  market  was  the  best,  but  rather  to  give  some  information,  if 
"  possible,  which  might  be  a  guide  in  the  future  design  of 
"  alternators  for  use  on  transformers."  The  word  "  best,"  of 
eonrse,  is  a  very  large  word  to  use  ;  most  people,  I  think,  would 
be  prepared  to  admit  that  there  was  no  best  alternator  outside 
the  manufacturers'  catalogues,  but  that  each  one  had  certain 
advantages  of  its  own.  In  the  selection  of  machinery  for  par- 
ticular  purposes   we    have    to   be    guided  by  the  end  in  view. 
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Certainly  I  think  we  should  all  of  us  admit  that,  before  it  is 
possible  to  improve  any  existing  apparatus,  the  first  step  is  to 
know  what  the  present  forms  are  able  to  achieve;  and,  therefore, 
the  most  scientific  process  was  to  investigate  with  some  care  the 
behaviour  of  well-known  and  different  types  of  alternators  in 
this  respect.  That  was  what  Dr.  Roessler  did.  He  took  two 
machines  of  a  well-known  form — the  Ganz  and  the  Wechsler 
machines — and  analysed  their  performance  very  carefully.  My 
own  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  Mordey,  Thomson- 
Houston,  and  Ferranti  machines  for  the  same  purpose;  because 
we  may  be  quite  certain  that  machines  that  have  had 
so  much  experience  and  thought  put  iuto  them  have  not  been 
designed  without  good  reason  for  each  detail,  and,  therefore,  any 
attempt  to  improve  them  must,  at  any  rate,  be  preceded  by  a 
very  careful  study  of  their  actual  performance.  As  regards  the 
power  of  improving  any  piece  of  machinery,  everyone  is  well 
aware  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  good  design  is  generally  a 
compromise,  and  that  you  cannot  have  all  you  want, — that  you 
must  be  prepared  to  give  up  some  things  in  order  to  get  others, 
— and  that  the  adaptation  of  the  different  portions  of  the  design, 
one  to  another,  must  be  governed  by  the  end  that  you  have  in 
view.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  this  particular  problem.  It  has 
been  well  understood  now  for  a  long  time  that  a  peaked  form 
of  E.M.F.  curve  gives  the  least  loss,  or  a  smaller  loss,  on  the 
transformer,  than  does  a  curve  with  a  more  rounded  form.  Any 
manufacturer  would  be  prepared  to  give  you  to-morrow  morning 
a  machine  with  a  curve  as  sharp  as  you  please ;  but  that  would  be 
accompanied  by  certain  other  great  disadvantages,  because  the 
secondary  drop  on  transformers  is  increased  thereby,  and  also  with 
the  increase  of  the  maximum  value  of  the  curve  so  is  a  greater 
strain  brought  upon  the  insulation.  Of  the  two  sets  of  machines 
in  one  of  the  City  of  London  stations,  one  of  these  types  gives  a 
thousand  volts  more  maximum  pressure  than  the  other  when 
working  under  some  conditions,  with  the  same  R.M.S.  value. 
Although  the  station  voltmeter  shows  the  same  value  on  the 
machines,  yet  there  is  an  absolute  maximum  of  one  thousand 
volts  more  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.    There  would  be  no  total 
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advantage  gained  by  purchasing  a  diminution  in   the  ewe  loss  by  Pro* 
a  greatly  increased  secondary  drop,  and  at  the  same  time  running 
tin-  risk  of  breaking  down  half  your  cables  every  time  yon  switch 
your  machine  on.     Therefore,  from  the  practical  point  of  view — 
which,  I  presume,  is  the  end  we  have  in  view  here— the  question 
of  what,  form   should  be  given   to   the  E.M.F.  curve  must    be 
governed,  not  only  by  the  question  of  the  loss  in  the  transformer, 
luii  also  bv  the  question  of  the  secondary  drop,  and  the  insulation 
difficulties    involved.     Therefore,    summing    up    the    whole    of 
the  matter,  at  the  present  moment  ray  own  feeling  is  this — that 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  which  can   be   usefully    done   in    that 
direction,  because  we  know  that  we  have  these  two  conflicting 
results  arising  from  altering  much  the  E.M.F.  curve.      We  can 
give   it   a   little  more   peaked  form,   and  in    that   way   we   can 
diminish  the  hysteresis  loss  of  the  transformer,  but  at  the  same 
time    we    are   bringing   ourselves    into   other   difficulties.       The 
machine  which  the  authors  have  designed  of  course  gives  t  hem  t  he 
power  of  arbitrarily  varying  the  form  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  is  found  in  actual  practice.     Although  it  is  a  common  idea 
that  an  alternating-current  machine  has  a  particular  wave-form 
attached  to  it,  that  is  not  the  case  at  all;  it  often  depends  very 
largely    on    the   nature  of  the   load   the   machine   is  carrying, 
and    on    the    armature,    reaction    in    that    machine.      Looking 
at  it,  then,   from   the   point   of  view   of  the   station   engineer. 
we    have    to    consider    not    only    the     questions     involved    in 
the  form  of  the  curve,  but  also  the  various  other  qualities  which 
the  alternator  must    possess.       My  own   feeling  at  tin-    present 
moment  is  that  there  is  not  much  room  for  improvement  in  this 
direction.     Something  may  be  done ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as 
regards  the  diminution  of  losses  in  transformers,  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  gained  by  studying  the  transformer  itself,  and  by 
improvements  in  the  iron,  than  there  is  to  be  gained  by  dealing 
with  the  form  of  the  E.M.F.  curve.      There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  an  apparatus  which  gives  us  the  power  of  arbitrarily  varying 
the  form  of  the  wave  will  have  uses;  and  it  is  certainly  a  very 
much  less  expensive  form  than  that  which  could  be  constructed 
ly  taking  alternators  with  a  large  number  of  different  bobbm* 
vol,  xxv.  36 
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attached  to  one  shaft.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  useful 
addition  to  t lie  i>aj>er  if  the  authors  had  been  able  to  make  some 
careful  quantitative  measurement  by  taking  curves  of  widely 
different  form-factors,  having,  of  course,  the  same  R.M.S.  value 
for  the  E  M.F.,  and  then  making  exact  measurements  of  the 
hysteresis  loss  in  one  and  the  same  transformer  worked  off  those 
different  P.D.  curves,  and  showing  whether  the  form-factor — as  I 
have  called  it — is  actually  proportional  to  this  loss,  or  whether 
it  merely  increases  with  it.  In  some  statements  concerning  the 
increase  of  core  loss  in  transformers,  some  time  ago,  I  guarded 
myself  against  the  expression  of  opinion  that  it  was  precisely 
proportional  to  the  form-factor,  because  at  that  time  I  had  no 
means  of  actually  proving  it.  If  the  authors,  with  the  appliances 
at  their  command,  are  able  to  settle  that  point  definitely,  I  think 
they  will  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  W,  <}.  RHODES  a  With  regard  to  what  Dr.  Fleming  has  just 
said,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see  in  what  way  the  iron  to 
depend  upon  the  area  of  the  curve  of  potential  difference  between 
the  terminals  of  the  primary  coil  of  a  transformer. 

The  experiments  described  in  Messrs.  Beeton,  Taylor,  and  Barrs 
paper  were  conducted  with  secondary  circuit  open,  so  that,  very 
approximately,  the  potential  difference  between  the  primary 
terminals  equals  in  magnitude  the  back  E.M.F.  of  self-induction. 

Let  V  =  instantaneous  value  of  potential  difference  between 
primary  terminals ; 
A  =  cross-sectional  area  of  core; 
N  =  number  of  turns  in  the  primary  ; 
b  =  instantaneous  value  of  the  induction  ; 
S  —  area  of  the  V  curve  taken  over  half  a  period : 
we  therefore  have 

approximately. 

Integrating  this  equation  between  suitable  limits,  as  explained 
by  the  authors  of  the  paper,  we  get 

S  =  /V(|(=ANB         ...  ...         (1) 

where  B  is  the  maximum  value  of  (he  induction. 
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If  we  assume  that  the  hysteresis  loss,  W„  is  given  by  Mr.  Kiwie 

Wj  =  i*,  R  B"  (Steininetz's  formula) 
where  k,  is  a  constant,  n  the  frequency,  and  a  is  a  constant,  we 
get,  by  substitution, 

W»~**(A)*      <*> 

If,  farther,  we  take  the  usual  formula  for  loss  due  to  eddy- 
currents,  viz., 

W,  =  k,  (n  B)% 

iu  being  a  constant,  then 

The  total  iron  loss  is  therefore  given  by 

W  =  W,  +  Wt  =  £lL  S"  +  ^  B>     -        (4) 

One  of  the  authors  of  the    paper   pointed    out   that  in    the 

general  case  the  eddy-current  losses  are  proportional,  not  to  B*, 

fd  b\* 
but  to  the  mean  value  of  [  -j-  I      that  is,  to  the  square  of  the 

virtual  potential  difference.  Equation  (3)  should  therefore,  to  be 
perfectly  general,  be  written, 

\Y..  =  jfc,  X  (virtual  P.D.)'; 
so  that  equation  (4)  assumes  the  form, 

w  =  w,  +  w, 

=  j^t  8f  +  ^  x  (virtual  P.D.)*  ...         (5) 

If,  then,  the  potential  difference  between  the  primary  terminals, 
as  measured  by  a  hot-wire  or  electrostatic  voltmeter,  is  kepi 
constant,  the  total  iron  loss  is  given  by  equation  (5),  whatever  be 
the  fshajjc  of  the  wave. 

The  problem  of  hading  the  area  of  the  wave  which  makes  the 
iron  losses  a  minimum,  is  the  same  as  that  of  making  the  area  of 
the  P.D.  wave  as  small  as  possible  while  the  virtual  P.D,  remains 
constant.     We  have,  therefore,  to  make 

V  dt  a  minimum 


f> 


while  /  V*  d  t  =  constant 


./>""  = 


so* 
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From  thtss  we  deduce  that   /  V  dt  has  no  absolute  minimum, 

but  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please,  in*  the  way  indicated  by 
the  authors  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  S.  EVKBSHED :  When  I  read  this  interesting  paper  a  day 
or  two  ago,  I  rather  felt,  with  Dr.  Fleming,  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  designer  of  alternators  there  was  practically  little  to  be 
dune  ill  the  direction  indicated  by  t  he  paper;  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  design  machines  to  give  any  different  wave  from 
those  which  are  now  in  common  use.  But  the  whole  subject  of 
'ilu-rnatirjg-current  machinery  has  been  so  involved  in  mystery, 
and  so  wrapped  up  with  the  sine  wave,  that  a  record  of  experi- 
mental work,  such  as  has  been  brought  forward  this  evening,  is  of 
the  greatest,  value.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  in  dealing  with 
the  design  of  an  alternator  we  have  to  think  more  of  the  man  who 
is  going  to  use  it,  the  central  station  engineer,  and  he  would  at 
once  ask,  "  What  am  I  going  to  save  ?  If  ow  many  Board  of  Trade 
"  units  per  annum  am  I  going  to  save  if  I  use  machines  giving  an 
"  efficient  wave  ?  "  There  are  several  companies  in  [jondon  at  this 
moment  which  are  delivering  from  two  to  three  miltiou  units  pei 
annum  to  their  customers.  Suppose  we  take  a  station,  therefore, 
of  that  size,  and  assume  it  to  be  an  alternating-current  station. 
We  may  assume  that  in  any  new  system  the  transformers  will  be 
put  in  sub-stations,  or,  at  any  rate,  "banked; "so  that  the  total 
capacity  of  the  transformers,  whose  cores  must  be  magnetised  day 
and  night,  would  be  possibly  four  million  Board  of  Trade  units  per 
annum.  If  we  take  the  differences  in  iron  losses  given  in  the 
paper  for  the  different  wave- forms,  we  find  that,  if  we  were  to 
substitute  for  the  present  machines — which  we  might  assume  to 
be  giving  sine  waves  more  or  less — some  type  of  machine  which 
gave  a  better  form — something  analogous  to  Fig.  12  in  the  paper — 
I  should  say  we  could  not  hope  to  reach  Fig.  12  exactly,  although 
99  may  approach  it, — we  may  reckon  in  practice  that  10  per  cent, 
of  the  present  iron  losses  would  be  saved ;  that  is  to  say,  we  might 
save  10  per  cent,  of  the  2  £  per  cent,  now  lost.  The  2£  per  cent. 
on  four  million  units  works  out  at  exactly  100,000  units  ;  and  we 
might  save  10  per  cent,  of  this,  namely,  10,000  Board  of  Trade 
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units  per  annum,     I  need  hardly  say   that  we  shall  not  save  the  Ur. 

■         -  _    Etwhrf. 

Hd.  or  3d.  a  unit,  which  those  units  cost  to  produce  at  the  works,  if 
they  are  not  produced.  All  we  shall  save  will  be  practically  the 
coal  and  a  little  oil  and  waste,  and  things  of  that  kind.  If  we  put 
the  total  saving  at  Id.  a  unit,  I  think  it  would  be  ample. 
Therefore  we  should  save  10,000  pennies  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  or  £42  per  annum.  But  whatever  saving  may  be  effected  m 
this  way  is  at  the  expense  of  several  minor  disadvantages;  for 
example,  it  is  well  known  that  machines  giving  a  type  of  wave 
approaching  Fig.  12,  having  sudden  changes  of  induction,  are 
subject  to  excessive  vibration.  I  should  like  just  to  make  one 
remark  with  regard  to  the  curves  shown  by  the  authors  for  the  eddy- 
currents.  The  shape  of  the  eddy-current  waves  must  be  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  P.P.  wave;  and  that  being  so,  the  authors 
should  look  for  experimental  errors,  or  very  possibly  arithmetical 
errors,  when  they  find  any  considerable  dissimilarity  between  the 
iw.i    i'  I    not it-H   thai    in   Fig.  3  A    it    is  approximately  the 

same  shape;  that  is,  it  has  a  little  lump  at  the  beginning,  jusi  ae 
the  P.D.  wave  has;  but  in  the  other  figures  there  are  some 
obvious  discrepancies.  No  doubt  they  have  high  authority  for  it, 
but  I  notice  that  the  authors  speak  thoroughout  of  the  R.M.S. 
value  of  current.  I  do  not  like  that.  We  have  all  been  >o 
accustomed  to  speaking  of  "effective"  current  and  "effective" 
E.M.F.,  that  I  must  really  enter  a  little  protest  against  having 
a  new  phrase  introduced,  I  think  the  word  effective  practically 
meets  the  case,  and  it  is  in  very  general  use.  I  cannot  sit 
down  without  congratulating  the  authors  on  the  experimental 
skill  which  they  have  shown  in  a  somewhat  difficult  invests 
gation. 

Mr.  Tremlett  Carter  :  I  disagree  with  Mr,  Evershed,  who  has  Mr.un»r 
stated  that  the  form  of  wave  is  not  a  practical  question,  I 
wi-h  the  discussion  could  be  shared  partly  by  American 
and  partly  by  English  engineers,  as  the  Americans  are  taking  a 
very  great  interest  in  this  question,  both  from  the  theoretical  and 
practical  point  of  view.  In  fact,  it  was  the  practice  of  American 
engineers  in  building  so-called  sine  wave  alternators  which  first 
turned  the  attention  of  electrical  engineers  in    England    to  the 
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matter.  At  the  present  time,  in  America,  where  alternate  currents 
are  need  for  more  diverse  purposes  than  they  are  here,  alternator 
builders  are  making  and  advertising  alternating  giving  very 
different  types  of  wave- form.  They  will  offer  a  saw-tooth  shape 
of  wave  for  general  purposes,  and  a  flat-topped  wave,  curiously 
enough,  for  transformer  work — just  the  opposite  to  that  which  the 
authors  of  this  paper  recommend,  and  have  proved  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose  — and  they  will  offer  a  simple  sine  wave  alternator, 
practically  without  harmonics  of  any  -tort,  for  very  long  distance 
transmission.  They  contend  that  for  long-distance  transmission 
the  absence  of  harmonics  diminishes  the  line  drop.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  this  is  a  very  practical  question.  I  also  think 
that  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  waves  in  transfoimers  should  be 
decided  by  what  the  transformer  is  intended  to  do.  A  recent 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Frith  before  the  Physical  Society  of  London 
showed  that  for  arc-lighting  purposes  the  arc  has  the  power  of 
modifying  the  shape  of  the  wave  so  as  to  make  it  a  flat-topped 
wave  when  it  is  applied  directly  to  the  alternator,  but  that  it  has 
not  that  power  oT  distorting  the  wave  when  it  is  run  otl  a 
transformer  of  a  lighting  circuit.  Consequently,  for  arc-lighting 
purposes,  we  ought  to  consider  what  type  of  wave  we  are  going  to 
send  into  the  transformer,  and  we  should  use  a  different  typ>j  >>t 
wave  from  that  which  we  require  if  we  are  going  to  use  trans- 
formers for  general  supply  or  incandescent  lighting.  I  have  not 
hail  time  to  study  Hie  paper  thoroughly,  and  am  unable  at  this 
early  stage  to  criticise  it  in  detail;  but  I  congratulate  the 
authors  both  on  their  development  of  the  subject  from  the 
engineering  point  of  view,  and  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  tl  <-\ 
have  devised  apparatus  to  obtain  their  results  and  to  draw  the 
conclusions  which  they  have  so  lucidly  brought  before  the  meeting 
in  their  paper. 

The  Chairman'  (Professor  Ayrton)  :  I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Fleming 
has  left,  because  I  should  have  liked  him  to  have  been  present  when 
I  spoke  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  as  a  rule  advocate  a  retrograde 
movement,  but  in  this  particular  instance  I  would  like  you  to  put 
yourselves  back  into  last  June,  and  consider  what  was  then  the 
knowledge  on  this  subject — not,  of  course,  what  ideas  may  hi 
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been  in  some  of  our  minds,  but  what  information  was  actually  prof«»r 

11.111-  A> rton 

published  at  the  time. 

Dr,  Fleming  had  made  experiments  on  the  change  that  was 
produced  in  the  iron  losses  in  transformers  by  a  variation  in  the 
shape  of  the  P. I),  wave,  and  in  June  last  he  published  as  his 
conclusion  that  u  the  iron  core  loss  in  any  transformer  was 
"  greatest  on  that  alternator  the  E.M.F.  curve  of  which  most 
"  closely  approximated  to  a  sine  wave."  It  was  but  fair, 
therefore,  for  the  authors  to  say  to  themselves,  "  If  that  is  the 
"  case,  then  we  may  draw  a  very  important  conclusion.  If  the 
"  sine  wave  be  really  the  most  inefficient  to  employ,  let  us  use 
"  a  very  flat  wave."  I  do  not  think  they  have  laid  sufficient 
stress  on  this  consideration  in  their  paper.  We  all  know  what 
Dr.  Fleming  has  told  us  this  evening  t  that  certain  dynamos, 
having  the  same.  R.M.S. — with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Evershed — 
P.D.  wave,  may  have  a  very  much  higher  maximum  which  may 
break  down  the  insulation.  We  know  that.  Let  us  go  in  the 
other  direction :  let  us  use  a  flat  wave ;  let  us  employ  a  wave 
that  will  not  have  a  high  maximum  and  which  will  not  break 
down  the  insulation,  and  then,  according  to  Dr.  Fleming's 
published  conclusion  of  June  last,  we  shall  also  have  an  efficient 
wave  for  a  transformer. 

It  was  as  much  that  consideration  as  anything  else  that  they 
set  themselves  to  try  and  test  by  experiment  the  following : — 
"  Is  it  true  that  a  very  flat  wave,  which  is  a  very  safe  wave — and 
"  a  wave  which  Dr.  Roessler  showed  some  time  ago  was  an 
'•  efficient  wave  for  arcs — is  also  an  efficient  wave  for  trans- 
"  formers  f     If  so,  it  is  the  very  thing  to  use." 

The  experiments  described  in  the  paper  of  this  evening  do  nut 
rapport  this  deduction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  so  far  from  a  flat  wave  resembling  a  peaked  wave 
in  being  more  efficient  than  a  sine  wave,  the  sine  wave  does  not 
stand  out  as  being  particularly  inefficient,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  whether  you  go  up  or  down  from  a  sine  wave, 
— whether  you  employ  a  more  or  a  less  dangerous  wave, — you  obtain 
increased  efficiency.  The  authors  have,  in  fact,  shown  that  if  you 
go  up  you  no  doubt  increase  the  danger,  but  you  obtain  greater 
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efficiency;  whereas,  if  you  go  down,  and  flatten  your  wave.  a*  in 
Fig.  11,  then  the  increased  safety  is  accompanied   with   much 

smaller  efficiency. 

In  reading  the  paper  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  that  Mr,  Taylor,  in 
order  to  save  time,  omitted  to  read  what  is  stated  about  Dr.KuesslerV 
work.  As  the  paper  was  read  it  did  appear  as  if  Dr.  Roessler's 
researches  hat!  been  slurred  over,  but  that  is  not  the  case  in  the 
paper  itself.  You  urns!  also  remember  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  researches  of  Dr.  Roessler's — or,  rather,  the  publication  of 
these  researches- — followed  the  experiments  which  have  been 
described  this  evening;  and  that  the  conclusions  which  the 
authors  have  given  you  this  evening  they  gave  to  me,  and 
doubtless  also  to  many  of  their  companions,  before  any  of  us 
knew  anything  of  Dr.  Roessler's  work  on  transformers.  I  do  uot 
think,  therefore,  that  a  complaint  can  be  made  that  full  justice 
has  not  been  done  to  Dr.  Roessler's  investigations. 

You  may,  however,  ask,  Why,  if  the  authors  obtained  these 
results,  did  they  not  publish  them  at  once  't  I  am  afraid  I  am  pe r- 
sonally  to  blame  for  that,  and  1  am  sure  Mr,  Carter  would  sav  I 
ana  extremely  to  blame;  because  the  authors  of  this  i wiper  were 
desirous  of  publishing  these  investigations  in  The  /:'!■ 
about  the  middle  of  last  year,  in  continuation  of  their  articles  in 
that  journal  describing  their  "  injector  "  and  its  uses.  Hod  they 
followed  their  own  suggestion,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Carters  wishes, 
the  paper  would  have,  appeared  at  once,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  question  of  precedence.  It  was  I  who  advised  them  to  keep 
the  paper  back  (not  knowing,  of  course,  of  the  investigation  thai 
waa  being  carried  out  abroad),  and  to  offer  it  to  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  We  were  unable  to  hold  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Institution  announced  for  this  session  because  thi> 
building  was  not  ready  at  the  time;  then  followed  a  long  period 
devoted  to  the  study  of  house-wiring ;  so  that  it  was  only  quite 
recently  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  this  paper  before  the  meeting. 
Therefore,  although  it  may  seem  that  the  authors  have  allowed  a 
considerable  time  to  elapse  before  presenting  their  results,  the 
explanation  is  a  simple  one,  and,  as  I  am  personally  responsible,  1 
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should  be  very  sorry  if  the  delay  diminished  the  credit  dne  to  them 

r  1  Vvi'nr: 

for  their  research. 

With  reference  to  their  very  ingenious  instrument,  the 
"injector,"  of  course  in  lalioratories.  when  many  people  an- 
working  together,  some  younger  and  .some  older,  the  ideas  may 
sometimes  come  from  the  older  to  the  younger.  In  this  ease, 
however,  the  idea  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  injector  is  abso- 
lutely their  own.  I  quite  agree  with  what  Dr.  Fleming  and  the 
other  speakers  have  said — that  it  is  a  valuable  instrument,  and 
an  economical  instrument  for  enabling  us  to  obtain  any  shaped 
wave.  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  mention  a  very  important  point, 
although  it  is  contained  in  the  paper.  lie  >:\u\  that  condensers 
were  expensive,  and,  as  he  left  the  matter  there,  you  might  think 
that  the  injector  only  represented  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
cost,  and  that  a  very  large  extra  sum  had  to  be  spent  in  buying 
condensers.  The  authors  have,  however,  jiointed  out  in  the  paper 
that  the  greatest  change  in  the  wave  is  produced  hy  the  use  of  the 
very  smallest  capacity,  and,  therefore,  that  you  need  not  add  to  this 
apparatus  any  costly  adjuncts.  The  great  value  of  the  authors" 
device  is  simply  that  it  enables  ynu  to  make  a  wave  exactly  in 
the  way  that  you  draw  a  person's  face.  Supposing  that  you  are 
drawing  a  straight  line — my  the  line  of  the  forehead — then  you  do 
not  impress  a  number  of  different,  impulses— a  uiunlwr  of  different 
harmonic  motions — on  your  band,  because  presently  the  pencil 
has  to  be  moved  out  to  the  left,  say,  to  draw  the  nose,  and  then, 
later  on,  back  again  farther  to  the  right  to  form  the  mouth.  (hi 
the  contrary,  when  you  wish  to  draw  the  forehead,  you  draw  it, — 
when  you  wish  to  draw  thenose,  you  do  so, — without  the  necessity 
of  all  the  time  combating  an  influence  to  draw  the  mouth  or  form 
a  chin  in  the  middle  of  the  nose 

The  injector  method,  in  fact,  of  producing  a  hump,  or  a  delu- 
sion, in  a  series  of  waves  at  exactly  the  same  spot  desired,  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  wave-form  practically  unchanged,  differs 
radically  from  the  method  which  various  people  have  tried  of 
combining  harmonic  motions  to  represent,  with  more  or  I 
accuracy,  a  complicated  wave-motion.  For  the  tatter  method  is 
a-  much  more  complicated  than  the  former  as  trying  to  produce 
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darkness  by  the  interference  of  various  lights  is  more  troublesome 
tban  simply  turning  the  light  out. 

We  must  congratulate  the  authors  on  tin-  raeeen  o£  their 
instrument,  and  of  its  application  to  the  examination  of  the  iron 
losses  in  transformers ;  and  I  think  we  must  especially  congratulate 
the  one  who  read  the  paper — Mr.  Taylor — for,  from  the  clear 
and  energetic  way  in  which  be  did  so,  you  would  not  imagine  that 
for  some  time  past  he  has  been  confined  to  lii>  bed  by  illness,  and 
I  hat  he  only  went  out  of  doors  for  the  first  time  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

Mr.  James  Mark  Bark  (in  reply):  Let  me  say  that  Professor 
Ayrton  has  so  very  admirably  replied  to  parts  of  Dr.  Fleming's 
criticism  that  there  is  little  more  to  be  said  upon  the  points 
touched.  But  there  is  one  portion  of  Dr.  Fleming's  criticism 
which  calls  for  emphatic  rejoinder.  He  would  have  our  words 
mean  that  we  wished  to  avoid  dealing  with  machines  in  practice, 
because  we  were  searching  for  some  new  and  imaginary  "but" 
alternator  which  would  necessarily  be  quite  distinct  in  design 
from  all  dynamos  now  in  use.  I  wish  to  say  that  our  first  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  wave-form  investigation  were  raised  by 
the  part  Dr.  Fleming  took  in  the  sine-wave  controversy,  and  we 
felt  with  him  that  actual  trials  with  a  larger  number  of  wave-typea 
than  theretofore  used  would  bring  useful  knowledge,  whether 
or  not  the  "  new"  and  "  best"  dynamo  woulrl  be  a  result. 

In  June  of  last  year  we  published  an  account  of  a  method  for 
producing  different  wave-forms,  and  pointed  out  that  we  could 
make  exact  reproductions  of  the  normal  waves  of  known  different 
dynamos. 

Now,  before  our  article  was  completed  in  The  Klectrician,  Dr. 
Fleming  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  editor  giving  an  account  of  his 
own  work  in  the  line  of  artificial  wave  production,  and  he  spoke 
of  the  special  interest  he  felt  in  the  subject.  We  were  led  to 
believe  that  he  would  before  long  show  us  the  excellent  results 
of  his  iuterest  in  wave-form  work,  and  he  said  :  "  This  lias  by  no 
"  means  the  abstract  interest  which  many  have  supposed,  but  has 
ii  a  verv  pj.act,ical   aspect   in    connection  with   alternate-current 
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Nothing  appeared.  One  is  now  forced  to  feel,  after  hearing  in-.  b.it. 
Lis  pessimistic  views  this  evening,  that  Dr.  Flaming  has  lost  his 
enthusiasm.  The  reason  seems  not  forthcoming.  In  his  letter  of 
.fune,  1895,  we  read:  "...  we  are  now,  happily,  in  the  con- 
■'  ilition  in  which  current  curves  of  different  kinds  can  be  'made 
"  '  to  order,*  and  the  problem  before  is  how  to  make  to  order  the 
u  most  economical  shape." 

And  this  evening  Dr.  Fleming  says :  "...  I  think  that  we 
"  should  all  of  us  admit  that,  before  it  is  possible  to  improve 
"  any  existing  apparatus,  the  first  step  is  to  know  what  the 
"  present  forms  are  able  to  achieve ;  and.  therefore,  the  most. 
■'  scientific  process  was  to  investigate  with  some  care  the 
"  behaviour  of  well-known  and  different  types  of  alternators  in 
"  this  respect." 

I  certainly  agree  with  Dr.  Fleming  that  this  is  the  fii-i 
step. 

In  the  paper  we  have  just  read  we  have  taken  the  second  step. 

When  our  paper  was  first  written  we  had  before  us  what  we 
supposed  to  be  the  only  reliable  results  published — the  prelim- 
inary results  of  Dr.  Fleming,  mentioned  briefly,  but  very 
distinctly,  in  his  letter  of  June  28th,  1895,  in  Tite  Electrician. 
He  had  taken  the  first  step,  And  Prof.  Ayrton  has  pointed  out 
to  you  the  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  statement 
in  that  letter. 

Now,  although,  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  pointed  out  how  we 
could  copy  normal  types  of  waves,  when  we  proceeded  with  the 
second  step,  as  we  are  now  forced  to  call  our  work,  we  felt  it 
necessary  to  deal  with  wave- forms  of  large  and  radical  differences, 
if  we  would  establish  firmly  the  manner  of  change  in  iron  loss 
with  variation  of  wave-form.  We  felt  that,  theretofore,  when 
anyone  had  experimented  on  the  effects  of  different  wave-shapes 
(using,  as  he  must,  the  machines  of  practice),  he  had  been  beset 
with  this  difficulty — indeed,  danger — that  for  the  same  K  M.S. 
value  of  volts  he  did  not.  get  much  difference  in  the  shape  of 
the  waves  or  in  the  areas. 

We  had  noticed,  among  hundreds  interested  in  the  subject, 
that   results  with  waves   of  practice   did   not  differ  much,  and 
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Hierefiirr-  we  asked  ourselves,  ''Are  not  these  differences  due  less 

*'tn  tin-  variations  in  wave-shapes  than  to  experimental  bito 

In  experimenting  with  several  separate  machines,  you  all  know 

that  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  conditions  similar  and  constant 
in  all  eases  is  immense.  We  decided  to  go  further  than  merely 
lining  away  with  these  difficulties,  both  scientific  and  economical. 
We  proceeded  to  supplement  the  known  tests,  such  as  they  were, 
with  waves  exaggerated  toward  both  extremes  from  the  sine 
shape — waves  very  flat  and  waves  very  peaked.  In  order  bd 
establish  the  validity  of  a  law  we  must  take  advantage  of  relations 
of  the  more  marked  effects,  and  deal  with  quantities  differing  by 
values  as  large  as  can  be  obtained. 

Suppose  now.  after  a  long  and  heated  controversy  on  the 
subject  dealt  with  this  evening,  we  humbly  put  before  you 
results  which  give  some  decision.  Should  there  then  be  any 
justification  in  minimising  the  raiwn  d'etre  on  the  plea  that 
other  questions  need  elements  of  decision  ? 

For  example,  when  one  reads  Dr.  Fleming's  article  of  last  July, 
entitled, "  Thermo-electric  Powers  of  Metals  and  Alloys  between  t  he 
"  Temperatures  of  the  Boiling  Point  of  Water  and  Liquid  Air," 
one  realises  that  the  paper  has  Veason  for  being  in  spite  of  I  he 
existence  of  burning  questions  of  far  greater  human  importance 
in  many  spheres  of  thought.  Aitfflhiwj  which  increases  our 
knowledge  or  affirms  a  doubtful  assumption  is  important. 

The  article  just  referred  to  is  valuable  because  greater 
variations  of  temperature  than  usually  found  in  practice  are 
taken  so  that  the  curves  showing  the  laws  of  variation  already 
fni  nil  I,  with  usual  ranges,  are  then  checked  for  accuracy.  A 
bit  of  a  parabola,  for  instance,  is  hard  to  recognise  as  such.  But 
extreme  conditions  give  results  which  show  the  complete  and 
real  tendency  of  the  observed  law-curves. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  call  your  attention  to  the  curve  in  Fig. 
10,  shown  you  early  this  evening. 

Mi.  ('.  Pkhcy  Taylor  (in  reply)  said:  I  should  like,  if  I  may, 
to  mid  a  feu  remarks  to  what  Mr.  Barr  has  said.  I  should  like, 
first  of  all,  to  thank  many  of  tin  speakers  for  the  kind  manner 
in  which  they  have  criticised  our  paper.     In  the  remarks  which 
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Dr.    Fleming    has    made   he    has    really   considered   a   fur  Larger  Kr.  ferta 
problem  than  we  have  attempted  to  solve.     The  question  which 
we   have    fried    to   answer   is    not,   "  Which    is   the  best   P.D. 
*'  wave    for   the   alternators   of    a    central    Station    distribu! 
••  electrical  energy    by    means    of   transformers  ? "     but,  M  What 
"  is  the  law  connecting  the  iron  losses  of  transformers  with  the 
"  shape  of  the  applied  l'.D.  wave  V  "      This  is  clearly  stated   in 
our  paper.     Dr.  Fleming  said  that  practically  the  effect  of  wave- 
form on  the  iron  losses  in  transformers  was  a  small  one  in   I  lie 
question  of  central  station  economy.     We  are  well  aware  of  that 
fact   (although  Dr.  Fleming  does  not  seem  to  think  so),  but,  so 
long  as  it  i«  one   of  the   conditions   governing   central    slatiuit 
economy,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  obtain 
more    information   about  it.      It    is  evident,  that   the  best    eom- 
promise     must      necessarily     result     from     the    nui.-t     accurate 
knowledge    of    all    the     conditions    involved.        We    have    not 
attempted  to  deal  with  the   other   conditions    governing    choice 
of  wave,  but  we  have  shown  clearly  towards  the  end  of  our  paper 
the    limitations   which    the    insulation    difficulty  puts   on    trans- 
former   efficiencies,       I    would    also    point   out    that,    until    the 
question  bad   been  investigated,  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
an  economy  might  not  be  effected  in  transformer  losses  without 
the  introduction  of  other  difficulties. 

I  cannot  agree  with  some  of  the  figures  which  Mr.  Rhodo 
has  put  on  the  board.  I  do  not  think  that  the  eddy-current  loss 
is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  maximum  induction.     I  think 

it  is   proportional  to  the   mean  value  of  f  ^— J —that  is,  to  the 

Mpum  of  the  effective  P.D.  In  the  first  place,  we  consider  that 
our  experiments  show  that;  and, in  the  second,  if  the  eddy-currents 
can  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  secondary  current — which 
we  believe  to  be  the  case — the  thing  is  self-evident.  Dr.  Roessler 
also  showed,  from  purely  theoretical  considerations,  that  the  eddy- 
current  loss  depends  only  on  the  R.M.8.  value  of  the  P.D. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Evershed  that  the  eddy-current  com- 
ponent of  the  current^curve  should  have  a  shape  exactly  similar 
to  the  P,D.  curve;   the  irregularities  of  our  curves  are  due,   m 
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my  opinion,  to  the  cause  we  mentioned  in  oar  paper— tin* 
complicated  method  by  which  they  were  obtained.  Our  re 
for  using  the  term  "  K. M.S."  instead  of  "  effective  "  is  that  the 
latter  has  another  meaning,  namely,  that  part  of  the  E.M.F.  in 
a  circuit  which  is  used  in  overcoming  ohmic  resistance.  The 
term  we  used  also  has  the  advantage — and  it  is  no  small  one  in 
these  days  of  rapid  advance — of  showing  its  own  meaning. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  omitted  to  read  that  portion  of  our  paper 
which  deals  with  Dr.  Roessler's  work.  I  was  trying  to  pick  out  of 
the  paper  those  parts  which  were  of  the  most  importance,  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  discussion.  We  found  Dr.  Roessler's  paper  very 
interesting,  and  1  certainly  meant  to  do  no  injustice  to  him. 

Dr,  Fleming  is  not  yet  convinced  that  the  hysteresis  loss  is 
"  directly  proportional  "  to  the  P.D.  form-factor  with  a  constant 
1 1. M.S.  value.  By  '*  directly  proportional'*  we  presume  be  means 
"  solely  dependent  upon,"  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
hysteresis  loss  decreneea  with  increase  of  form-factor,  and  it  is  not 
I'Vt'ii  inversely  proportional  to  it.  In  our  humble  opinion,  the 
curve  given  in  Fig.  10  of  our  paper  goes  some  way  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  hysteresis  loss  in  a  trans- 
former and  the  form- factor  of  the  applied  P.D.  wave.  I  should 
like  to  point  out,  however,  that,  since  the  iron  loss  is  made  up  of 
two  parts,  the  hysteresis  loss  itself  can  only  be  obtained  by  one  of 
two  methods — either  by  a  calculation  of  the  maximum  induction, 
which  practically  assumes  what  we  are  trying  to  prove,  and 
hysteresis  tests  such  as  we  have  made ;  or  by  assuming  the  eddy- 
current  loss  constant  with  a  constant  It.M.S.  value  of  P.D.,  which, 
again,  has  at  present  only  been  experimentally  proved  by  meai; 
the  former  assumption. 

The  Cfiaiiiman:  I  am  sure  you  will  have  great  pleasure  in 
according  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authors  for  the  very 
interesting  communication  they  have  given  us  this  evening. 

The  vote  was  accorded  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  to  announce  that  the  scrutineers  report 
the  following  candidates  to  have  been  duly  elected: — 
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Associates: 

A.  S.  Anderson.  j  James  Patchett. 

Frederick  Ernest  Andrews.  Frederick  S.  Pilling. 

R.  6.  Johnson.  j  Thomas  Scott. 

Alfred  J.  Hollington.  ;  John  Henry  Whittaker. 

Student : 
William  Collins. 
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The  Two  Hundred  and    Ninety-first  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of    the    Institution    was    held   at    the    Institution   of    Civil 
Engineers,    25,    Great     George     Street,    Westminster,     on 
Thursday  evening,  May  28th,  1896 — Dr.  John  Hopkis 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  held  on  May 
]4ih,  1896,  were  read  and  approved. 

Tin'  names  of  new  candidates  for  election  into  the  Institution 
were  announced  and  ordered  to  be  suspended. 

The  Puksident  :  This  is  the  last  meeting  of  the  session,  and  it 
has  been  usual  on  these  occasions  for  the  names  of  new  candidates 
to  be  balloted  lor.  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  that  should  he  done 
on  the  present  occasion  ? 

Agreed  to. 

The  following  transfers  were  announced  as  having  been 
improved  by  the  Council  i — 

From  the  class  of  Associates  to  that  of  Members — 

Wilfred  I).  Bailey.  |  S.  V.  Clirehugh. 

Martin  Hamilton  Kilgour. 

From  the  class  of  Students  to  that  of  Associates — 

Gordon  Paton  Clark.  G,  E.  Sperati. 

G.  E.  Wright. 


Arthur  Edward  Mayes. 
H.  H.  Pickford. 


H.  J.  Jocelyn  Swan. 


Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced  as  having-'  been 
received  since  the  last  meeting  from  Messrs.  Macmtllan  and 
Messrs.  Spon,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  duly 
accorded. 

Mr.  H.  G,  Wood  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Haslem,  Associates,  were 
appointed  scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 
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The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

THE  UTILISATION  OF  WATER  POWER,  ESPECIALLY 
WITH  A  SMALL  FALL,  WITH  SOME  EXAMPLES  OF 
PLANTS  FOR  THE  GENERATION  OF  ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY. 

By  Alph.  Steigek, 

The  cheap  production  of  electrical  energy  is  generally  recog-  Mr-  steiger. 
nised  to  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  modern  engineering  science. 

Nature  has  provided  us  in  water  power  with  one  of  the  best 
possible  agents  for  realising  this  object;  and  I  trust  that,  in 
bringing  the  subject  of  the  utilisation  of  this  free  gift  of  Nature 
before  the  members  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  I 
shall  be  able  to  convince  them  that  the  water  powers  of  this 
country,  if  judiciously  utilised,  are  capable  of  rendering  them 
great  service. 

In  my  own  country — Switzerland — the  electrical  engineer  is 
co-operating  cordially  with  the  water-power  engineer,  and  electrical 
installations  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number.  The  successful 
electrical  transmission  of  power  to  points  far  distant  from  its 
source  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  this  development. 

The  idea  prevails  that  considerable  fall  is  required  to  obtain 
water  power,  but  it  is  my  desire  to  show  and  to  prove  in  the 
following  remarks  that  excellent  results  are  obtainable  also  with 
a  very  low  fall — a  fall  of  even  less  than  3  feet. 

Small  falls  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  this  country  than 
high  falls,  and  will,  therefore,  have  more  particular  attention  in 
this  paper  than  the  high  falls  found  in  mountainous  districts. 
The  description  of  a  few  turbine  plants  under  low  falls,  some  of 
which  are  applied  to  the  generation  of  electrical  energy,  will  be  of 
special  interest. 

During  a  long  experience  in  constructing  turbines  and 
designing  complete  plants,  I  have  found  that  the  most  diffi- 
cult were  always  those  connected  with  the  utilisation  of  a  low 
fall.  These  difficulties  consist  chiefly  in  the  variation  within 
very  wide  limits  of  both  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  fall, 
vol.  xxv.  37 
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Mr.  su-iget,  while  a  constant  power,  and  in  most  cases  a  constant  speed,  is 
of  great  importance. 

Generally  speaking,  the  real  agent  in  water  power  is  gravity* 
and  the  water  is  simply  the  medium  to  transmit  the  action  of 
gravity  on  to  the  motor  which  converts  it  into  mechanical  work 
The  action  of  gravity  can  take  either  the  form  of  dead  weight, 
or  of  pressure,  or  of  velocity,  sometimes  called  kinetic  energy, 
A  very  high  efficiency  is  obtained  from  motors  in  which  the  water 
acts  by  dead  weight  or  by  pressure,  but  the  slow  speed  of  the 
water-wheels  and  the  complicated  mechanism  of  the  pressure 
engines  render  them  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  generating 
electricity  ;  moreover,  motors  worked  by  weight  or  by  pressure 
are  only  advantageous  when  working  under  a  high  fall. 

The  kinetic  energy  is  the  only  form  in  which  the  gravity  can 
lir  applied  advantageously  to  the  performance  of  mechanical  work 
under  a  small  fall.  The  motors  using  it  in  this  form  are  the 
common  undershot  wheel,  the  Poncelet  water-wheel,  and  the 
turbines. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give 
tin*  efficiency  of  the  various  types  of  water  motors  for  any  fall, 
without  going  into  a  detailed  description  of  those  which  are 
unsuitable  for  driving  dynamos.  The  efficiency  of  the  motors, 
with  the  fall  for  which  they  are  adapted,  is  as  follows : — 


Full.  - 
Feet. 

liltiu-ietn'v 

of  Water-Whecl. 

(  Ordinary  undershot... 
<  Poncelet 

Per  cent 
25  to  30  1 
65  to  70  \ 
65  to  75  J 

Efficiency  of 
Turbine. 
Per  cent. 

1  to  5 

70  to  75 

(  Sagebien 

5  to  8 

Low  breast  ... 

30  to  50 

75  to  80 

8  to  15 

High  breast ... 

60  to  75 

75  to  80 

15  to  50 

Over-shot  wheel 

65  to  75 

75  to  80 

Above  50 

Pressure  engine 

75  to  85 

7,-;  to  80 

These  figures  show  the  interesting  fact  that,  the  smaller 
the  fall  is,  the  greater  is  the  gain  in  power  over  the  old-fashioned 
water-wheels.  Although  the  smallest  fall  which  would 
reasonably  be  utilised  by  a  turbine  is  at  least  2  feet  6  inches,  1 
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will  show  by  some    examples   that,  by  a   turbine    suitably  con-  Mr.  steiScr. 
structed   and    carefully    adapted,   useful    power   is  still    obtained 
under  a  fall  of  only  1  foot  or  a  little  over. 

The  great  variety  of  fall,  water  supply,  local  conditions,  and 
special  requirements,  of  necessity  demands  a  variety  of  types  of 
turbines. 

Turbines  are  classified,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  water  acts  in  them,  into — 

fa)  "  Impulse,"  or  "action,"  turbines,  and 

(ft)  "  Reaction  "  turbines  ; 
and  according  to  their  construction,  into — 

(«)  Parallel  How  turbines, 

Cft)  Radial  flow  turbines, 

(c)  Mixed  flow  turbines. 
There   is    an    essential    difference    between   the   "  impulse " 
turbine   and    the  "reaction"  turbine,  as  indicated  by  the  form 
of  vanes  illustrated  in  the  diagrams  Fig.  1  and  "2. 


Fio.  1.— Vanea  nf  "Action"  Turbine, 


Fl&  2. —Vanea  of  "Reactvon"  'VwVme. 
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The  "  impulse  *  turbine,  as  usually  constructed,  must  run 
clear  of  the  tail-water,  its  buckets  being  only  partially  filled 
with  water.  It  requires  a  constant  fall,  with  constant  level  of 
the  water  in  the  head  and  tail  race,  but  its  efficiency  is  not 
affected  by  the  greatest  variation  of  the  water  supply. 

On  account  of  this  quality,  it  can  be  built  as  partial  injection 
turbine,  to  utilise  high  falls  with  a  very  small  water  supply. 
If  constructed  as  "  partial  injection  turbine,"  its  diameter  can 
be  chosen  so  as  to  give  just  the  desired  number  of  revolutions. 
This  is  extremely  convenient  for  driving  dynamos,  which  can 
thus  be  connected  direct  with  the  shaft  of  the  turbine,  doing 
away  with  intermediate  gearing  or  belt  drives.     An  instance  of 
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Flo.  Sa  — Turbines  ■(  the  Factory  of  Foyers,  Scotland.     (The  British 
A  hi  mi  ilium  Company,  Limited.) 


iliis  kind  is  the    turbine   plant    now    being    erected   by    M> 
Eschar,  Wysa,  &  Co.,  of  Zurich,  at  the  Factory  of  Foyers,  for  the 
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British   Aluminium  Co.,  Limited.*     This  plant  consists  of  five  Mr.  st*ig«. 


Section  on  lint  AB. 


Flo.  3b,— TnrbiiiM  atlthe  Factory  of  Foyers,  StotUnd.    {The  British 
Aluminium  Company,  Limited.) 

"impulse"   turbines   with  vertical    shaft,  with  partial  injection, 
each  giving  700  brake  horse-power,  working  under  a  fall  of  350 

*  The  plant  ufl  executed  is  different  from  the  above  drawing  iu  so  fur  (hat 
each  turbine  has  it*  own  pipe,  and  that  the  tail-race  is  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
inlet. 
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feet.  The  dynamos  are  required  to  run  at  140  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  to  obtain  this  speed  the  turbines  were  given  a 
iliiimeter  of  a  little  over  9  feet. 

Partial  injection  turbines  under  a  high  fall  are  sometimes 
fixed  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  and  can  thus  be  coupled  direct  to  the 
armature  spindle  of  a  dynamo  by  means  of  an  isolating  coupling. 
This  mode  has  been  adopted,  amongst,  numerous  other  plants,  for 
the  electric  lighting  installation  of  Davos,  in  Switzerland,  which 
consists  of  three  horizontal  patent  turbines  of  200  RH.P.  each, 
working  under  a  fall  of  330  feet,  and  running  at  400  revolution* 
per  minute.  The  turbines  have  a  diameter  of  40  inches.  As  a 
contrast  to  these  turbines  of  large  power  and  small  diameter,  and 
to  show  the  adaptability  of  the  partial  injection  turbine  to  special 
requirements,  the  140-H.P.  turbines  of  the  waterworks  in 
Chauxdefonds  may  be  mentioned.  These  work  under  a  fall  of 
only  1 7(J  feet,  lint  as  they  are  driving  pumps  at  the  low  speed 
of  6U  revolutions  they  had  to  be  made  of  a  diameter  of  15  feet. 

Great  as  the  advantages  of  the  "  impulse"  turbines  are  under 
the  conditions  above  mentioned,  their  use  under  very  low  falls 
is  limited,  firstly,  owing  to  the  reason  already  given  that  they 
must  run  clear  of  the  tail  water- — a  condition  which  can  seldom  be 
realised  in  a  flat  country  like  this  j  and,  secondly,  because  they  run 
at  a  slower  speed  than  a  ■'  reaction"  turbine  under  the  same  fall. 
Although  *•  impulse  "  turbines  are  now  built  to  run  in  the  tail 
water  without  considerable  loss  of  efficiency,  the  reduction  of 
power  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  fall,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
accordingly  reduced,  together  with  the  reduced  speed,  excludes 
them  in  the  majority  of  low  and  varying  falls. 

The.  ideal  turbines  for  low  and  varying  falls  are  the  u  readmit  " 
tttrlihic*.  They  are  generally  placed  in  a  level  with  the  tail  water, 
or,  if  local  conditions  require  them  to  be  placed  above  tail  water, 
connected  with  it  by  a  suction  tube.  They  run  at  a  higher  speed 
for  the  same  fall,  or  the  same  diameter,  than  an  "  impulse " 
turbine,  and  their  efficiency  is  not  affected  by  the  immersion  in 
the  tail  water.  The  principal  objection  raised  against  "reaction  " 
turbines  in'geueraljis  that  their  efficiency  is  greatly  reduced  when 
working  at  part  gate.     This  is  indeed   the  case  with  many  of  the 
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Fig,  i. — Turbiues  of  the  Chanxdcfuuds  Waterworks,  Smriuerkud. 

reaction  turbines  known   in   this  country,  which  give  a  very  [>oor 
efficiency  at  part  gate,  especially  at  less   than  half  ^alft.    TS» 
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Mr,  sitigtt,  continuity  of  flow  of  the  water  through  the  buckets  is  essential  to  a 
good  efficiency.  Only  in  a  few  reaction  turbines  is  this  condition 
fulfilled  to  sucb  an  extent  that  within  very  wide  limits  of  the 
water  suppy  the  efficiency  is  not  perceptibly  reduced. 

The  utilisation  of  a  small  and  varying  fall,  with  a  varying 
quantity  of  water,  is  a  very  difficult  prohlem  for  the  water-power 
engineer. 

The  turbine  for  a  given  power  under  a  low  fall  is  larger  and 
runs  slower  than  one  of  the  same  power  under  a  higher  fall ;  it  is, 
therefore,  heavier  and  more  costly,  and  requires  heavier  gearing, 
entailing  a  greater  loss  of  power  through  friction. 

A  high  speed  is  desirable,  especially  for  driving  dynamos ;  but 
attempts  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  turbine  by  reducing  its 
diameter  may  easily  result  in  an  inferior  efficiency.  The  efficiency 
should  be  as  high  as  possible  in  consideration  of  the  greater  cost 
of  a  water-power  plant  with  a  low  fall ;  but  the  proportions  within 
which  such  a  fall  find  the  quantity  of  water  varies  is  mostly  m> 
great,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  highest  efficiency 
when  the  water  supply  is  diminished,  i.e.,  when  a  high  efficiency 
is  most  wanted.  The  maintenance  of  a  constant  power  witli  a 
Constant  speed  under  variation  of  fall  and  quantity  of  water  in 
large  proportion  can,  if  at  all,  only  be  attained  by  sacrificing 
gome  efficiency.  The  hydraulic  losses  must  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  the  most  careful  construction  of  the  turbine  in  its 
essential  parts,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  standard  size  or 
type  of  turbine  will  fulfil  all  these  conditions  by  simply  consuming 
all  the  available  water. 

Even  the  arrangement  of  the  turbine  chamber  is  of  influence 
OB  the  results,  and  requires  special  attention.  On  a  careful 
judgment  of  the  local  conditions  depend  the  economy  and  the 

■i-ss  of  a  plant.  Unsatisfactory  results  in  water-power  plants 
are  caused  just  as  much,  or  oftener,  by  bad  judgment  of  the  local 
conditions  than  by  the  inferiority  of  the  turbine. 

In  by  far  the  most  cases  of  low  falls,  incidental  to  flat 
countries,  an  abundance  of  water  corresponds  with  a  reduction  of 
the  fall.  The  power  of  a  turbine  calculated  for  the  normal  fall 
would  be  reduced,  lor  the   time,  when   an   abundance  of  water 
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reduces  it,  and,  as  a  consequence,  water  would  be  wasted,  while  the  Mr.  steijw 
power  obtained  is  insufficient.  These  cases  are,  unfortunately,  of 
frequent  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  turbine  is 
constructed  to  give  off  the  required  power  under  the  reduced  fall, 
it  must  be  partially  closed  for  the  diminished  water  supply  with 
the  normal  fall,  whereby  the  efficiency  would  be  reduced  just  when 
it  should  be  highest,  if  economy  is  at  all  the  chief  object,  of  a 
turbine  plant. 

The  manner  in  which  a  high  efficiency  can  be  maintained  for 
a  diminished  water  supply  is  to  subdivide  the  turbine  into  several 
compartments,    each   of   which    represents   a    complete   turbine. 


Fio.  "pa.—  Turbine  at  Branthaiii  Mills,  Easflx — Cr«  Section. 

This  arrangement  has  been  adopted  by  Fourneyron  for  his  well- 
known  outward  flow  turbine,  and  in  the  modern  Jonval  turl 
The  Fourneyron  turbine  is  provided  with  a  cylindrical  gate,  which 
is    moved    vertically,    whereby  each    compartment    is   opened  or 
closed.     This  type  has  been  adopted  for  the  large-power  ^lamt, «.-% 
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ii  nwgir  the  Niagara  Falls,  but  on  the  Eurojiean  continent  they  are  seldom 
need.  Their  efficiency  is  very  good,  hut,  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  buckets,  they  are  easily  choked. 

The  Jonval  torbtna  is  a  parallel  Mow  turbine,  and  is,  for  large 
\  ai  iations  of  the  fall  and  quantity  of  water,  subdivided  into  two  or 
more  concentric  compartments.  A  subdivision  in  this  manner 
renders  it  possible  to  maintain  not  only  the  power,  but  also  tht 
Hjii-fil,  under  a  varying  full  within  very  wide  limits. 


Fig.  J5b, — Turbine  at  Brantlmni  Mills  Essex — i; round  Pl»n. 


The  description  of  a  Jonvnl  turbine  installation  which  I 
supplied  for  the  Brant tiam  Mills,  near  Manniugtree,  in  Essex,  here 
illustrated,  will  show  that  a  very  small  and  varying  fall  can  be 
utilised  with  great  advantage  to  obtain  nearly  a  constant  twwer. 
The  local  conditions  and  requirements  are  most  remarkable  and 
in l cresting.  The  power  is  used  to  drive  a  modern  Hour  mill,  in 
which  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  speed  is  of  equally  great 
importance  as  for  driving  anTelectrieal  plant. 
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The  river  Stour  is  a  tidal  river,  with  a  maximum  fall  at  el 
tide  of  4  feet  10  inches,  while  at  high  tide  the  fall  is  nil.  The 
water  is  supplied  partly  by  the  river  itself  coming  down  from  the 
hills  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  partly  by  the  rising  tide  filling  the 
river-ted  above  the  mill  for  a  considerable  length.  The  power 
required  is  40  actual  H.P.,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  this  power 
should  be  maintained  down  to  a  fall  of  40  inches.  Od  starting 
the  turbine,  it  was  shown,  however,  that  it  drove  the  mill  at  full 


Fro.  6c. — Turbine  at  Umnibmu  Milli,   Eiaex — Longitudinal  Section, 


capacity  and  at  full  speed  under  a  fall  reduced  i<>  32  inches.  The 
full  power  is  available  during  IB  hours  of  each  day,  while  during 
six  further  hours  the  power  corresponding  to  a  fall  reduced  down 
to  about  1  foot  is  still  utilised  for  driving  a  part  of  the  machinerj . 
Comparing  the  useful  power  obtained  from  this  varying  fall  by 
the  new  turbine  during  24  hours  with  that  obtained  by  the  under- 
shot water-wheel  previously  working,  it  is  nearly  six  times  lai 

The  turbine  consists  of  only  two  concentric  rows  of  bucket  -  ; 
the  inner  one  is  provided  with  gates,  which  are  opened  or  closnl 
by  hand  wheels,  an  automatic  governor  not  being  generally  used 
in  flour  mills.     The  outer  row  of  buckets  is  just  large  enou%b.  Vc> 
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ir.  8t*iger.  give  the  full  power  required  under  the  maximum  fall.  As  the 
fall  is  decreasing  by  the  rising  tide,  the  gates  of  the  inner  row  of 
buckets  are  gradually  opened  to  make  up  the  power  by  an 
increased  quantity  of  water,  and  the  more  water  is  passing 
through  the  buckets  of  the  inner  row  the  more  it  acts  on  a 
reduced  mean  diameter,  thus  maintaining  also  the  proper  speed 
without  perceptible  lose  of  efficiency.* 

The  power  is  transmitted  from  the  turbine  on  to  a  horizontal 
main  shaft  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bevel  wheels.  This  horizontal 
shaft  is  made  to  run  at  75  revolutions,  and  is  provided  with  a 
clutch  by  means  of  which  the  turbine  is  connected  with  the 
>team  engine  if  the  mill  is  required  to  work  continuously.  When 
the  fall  is  reduced  to  more  than  32  inches,  the  mill  is,  however, 
driven  separately  by  the  steam  engine,  and  the  power  of  the 
turbine  is  used  to  drive  the  wheat-cleaning  machinery,  and 
eventually  some  pairs  of  millstones  which  can  work  independent 
of  the  automatic  roller  mill  plant,  When  the  fall  is  reduced  to 
15  inches,  the  power  that  is  still  obtained  from  this  turbine  is 
7  H.P.,  the  turbine  naturally  running  slower;  bat  still  this 
power  is  quite  sufficient  to  be  profitably  utilised. 

Assuming  that  the  water  power  available  at  Brantham  Mills 
were  applied  for  the  generation  of  electric  energy,  it  would,  in 
the  first  instanci-,  he  necessary  to  obttin  a  conveniently  high 
speed  fo  drive  an  electrical  generator  without  much  intermediate 
gearing.  A  turbine  similar  to  the  one  actually  working  could  be 
made  for  exactly  these  conditions,  running  at  30  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  a  pair  of  bevel  wheels  put  in  of  such  proportions  as 
to  give  the  first  motion  shaft  a  speed  of  150  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  speed  would  be  very  suitable  to  drive  a  dynamo  of 
40  H.P.  by  means  of  a  belt  or  ropes.  A  higher  speed  of  the 
turbine  than  3U  revolutions  would,  for  such  a  low  fall,  only  be  obtain- 
able at  the  expense  of  efficiency.  As  in  this  special  case  the  fall,  and 
consequently  the  power,  varies  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide, 
the  full  power  of  the   turbine  can,  of  course,  only   be   relied  on 

*  The  outside  diameter  of  this  turbine  is  about   10  feet,   and   it   runs  ivitli 
:')  M  volutions  per  minute. 
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during  15  or  16  hours  every  day.     The  power  produced  during  Mr 
the  time  when  the  fall  is  diminished  beyond  the  limit  at  which 
it  is  40  H.P.,  and  at  less  than  the  normal  speed,  could  probably 
be  applied  to  charge  electrical  accumulators. 

The  construction  of  the  turbine  shaft  deserves  some  notice. 
The  space  underneath  the  turbine  being  always  filled  with 
water,  and,  therefore,  inaccessible,  the  pan  for  the  footstep  is 
placed  on  top  of  a  column  round  which  the  hollow  cast-iron 
shaft  revolves.  The  upper  part  of  the  turbine  shaft  is  wideued, 
and  contains  an  adjustable  steel  pin  which  revolves  in  the  pan 
or  cup,  filled  with  od.  Although  a  well-constructed  footstep 
will  last  for  years  without  requiring  repairs,  an  easy  access  to 
it  is  of  great  advantage. 

Similar  turbines  were  erected  by  me  in  other  mills  near 
Norwich,  Beading,  and  Lewes.  In  all  cases  the  fall  varies 
between  (23  inches)  2  feet  6  inches  and  6  feet,  the  reduction 
of  the  fall  being  caused  by  floods,  while  the  water  supply  varies 
in  the  proportion  of  about.  1  to  4.  In  each  case  the  local 
conditions  were  carefully  investigated  and  the  turbine  con- 
structed accordingly.  The  good  results  obtained  in  each  case 
are  due  to  the  careful  adaptation  of  the  turbine  to  the  con- 
ditions. The  importance  of  a  careful  consideration  of  local 
conditions  is  evidenced  by  several  failures  which  were  recently 
brought  under  my  notice.  In  one  of  these  instances,  the 
turbine — which  in  itself  is  a  very  good  motor-  gives  very  poor 
results  owing  to  the  disregard  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
locality.  Even  the  construction  of  some  details  of  a  turbine 
depends  sometimes  on  the:-'-  otmditions,  and  in  several  etftt 
now  under  consideration  I  have  had  to  dejtart  from  the  general 
practice  of  designs  of  turbines,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest 
results  when  most  required. 

How  varied  the  construction  of  a  Jonval  turbine  may  be, 
will  be  shown  by  the  following  examples. 

The  turbines  of  the  Geneva  Waterworks,  built  by  Messrs. 
Eschar,  Wyss,  &  Co.,  of  Zurich,  work  under  a  maximum  fall  of 
12  feet  during  the  winter  season,  when  thewntei  supply  is  shortest, 
while  during  the  summer  season  the  water  supply  stored  u\j  v\\ 
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the  mountains,  in  the  shnpe  of  snow  and  ice,  is  abundant.  The  m«  SMfi 
large  summer  supply  reduces  the  fall,  however,  to  5  feet  7  inches. 
The  power  of  each  turbine,  of  which  there  are  now  17  at  work,  is 
210  actual  H.P.,  and  they  run  at  a  uniform  speed  of  36  revolutions 
per  minute,  whether  the  fall  is  5  feet  7  inches  or  12  feet.  The 
cost  in  this  case  was  a  secondary  question ;  the  turbines  have, 
therefore,  been  provided  with  the  best  possible  arrangements  to 
suit  the  large  variations  of  the  fall  and  quantity  of  water. 

The  drawing  shows  three  concentric  rows  of  buckets.  The  outer 
row  alone  will  develop  210  H.P.  under  the  maximum  fall  of  12 
feet — its  outside  diameter  is  14  feet  Each  of  the  two  inner  rows 
of  buckets  is  provided  with  a  revolving  gate,  working  separately. 
Each  turbine  drives  a  pair  of  double-acting  plunger  pumps  direct, 
the  crank  common  to  both  pumps  being  fixed  on  the  vertical 
turbine  shaft. 

An  interesting  turbine  installation,  under  a  fall  varying  from 
10  feet  9  inches  to  8  feet  10  inches,  in  connection  with  electrical 
generators,  is  that  at  Baden,  in  Switzerland.  It  was  described  in 
Engineering  of  November  1st,  1895.  This  plant  was  erected  to 
supply  the  town  of  Baden  with  electric  light,  and  the  necessary 
driving  power  to  the  new  works  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Boveri,  &  ( '.. . 
the  well-known  electrical  engineering  firm.  The  fall  had  to  be 
created  by  a  weir,  and  a  canal  about  2,500  feet  long,  which  added 
considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  plant.  Each  of  the  three  turbines 
is  of  the  Jonval  type,  giving  off  200  B.H.P.  It  is  impossible  to 
build  a  turhine  of  that  power  for  the  fall  available  in  this  case, 
which  would  run  with  a  speed  high  enough  to  drive  a  generator 
direct.  The  turbines  run  at  40  revolutions  per  minute,  which 
speed  is  maintained  under  the  varying  fall  by  means  of  gates  for 
the  inner  row  of  buckets.  The  generators — two-phase  dynamos  of 
the  horizontal  type,  made  by  .Messrs.  Brown,  Boveri,  &  Co. — run 
at  200  revolutions  per  minute,  and  are  driven  direct  off  the  tur- 
hine shaft  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bevel  wheels.  The  exciter  dynamos, 
of  which  there  are  three  of  10  H.P.  each,  are  driven  each  by  a 
separate  turbine.  These  small-power  turbines  naturally  run  at  a 
higher  speed — namely,  180  revolutions  per  minute — and  drive, 
therefore,  the  exciter  dynamos  without  any  intermediate  gearing. 
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In  most  cases  in  this  country  where  a  good  water  supply  is 
available,  the  fall  will  be  rather  lower  than  10  or  12  feet;  it  will 
therefore  require  intermediate  gearing  to  drive  a  high-power 
generator,  and  it  will  even  not  often  be  possible  to  connect  it 
direct  with  the  first  main  shaft  driven  off  the  turbine  by  hevel 
wheels.  Belt  drives  are  very  convenient  to  get  up  the  necessary 
speed  of  dynamos,  hut  for  large  power  they  are  very  expensive. 
and  absorb  a  considerable  amount  of  the  power  in  friction.  The 
ordinary  round  hemp  and  cotton  rope  is  objectionable,  on  account 
of  requiring  frequent  repairs  and  re-splicing.  During  an  inspecting 
tour  in  Switzerland  last  summer,  I  came  across  a  new  kind  of 
hemp  rope,  which  seems  to  supply  just  what  is  wanted  to  drive 
large-power  dynamos,  A  piece  of  this  patent  rope  is  here  for 
inspection.  It  is  a  plaited  rope  of  extreme  pliability,  which  does 
not  stretch.  I  found  this  rope  working  at  the  generating  station 
of  Schaffhansen.  The  power  at  the  generating  station  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  countershafts,  driven  off  two  turbines  of  300  H.P. 
each  by  means  of  bevel  wheels,  on  to  the  generators  by  means  oi 
10  such  ropes,  If  inches  thick.  The  rope,  pulleys  on  the 
dynamos  have  a  diameter  of  5  feet,  running  300  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  rope  pulleys  on  the  countershaft  have  a 
diameter  of  13  feet  6  inches,  and  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  shafts  is  51  feet.  The  power  is  electrically 
transmitted  to  a  spinning  mill  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
generating  station.  The  secondary  station  consists  of  an  electro- 
motor of  200  H.P.,  coupled  directly  to  a  main  line  shaft,  and  two 
electro-motors  of  190  H.P.  each,  coupled  together.  The  latter, 
running  at  300  revolutions  per  minute,  carry  a  rope  pulley  of  5 
feet  diameter  with  14  grooves.  100  H.P.  are  transmitted  by  four 
such  ropes  to  a  shaft  21  feet  above  the  electro-motor,  at  an  angle 
of  51°,  while  the  remaining  250  H.P,  are  transmitted  to  another 
shaft  on  about  the  same  level  and  17  feet  8  iuches  distant, 
running  with  130  revolutions  per  minute.  In  spite  of  the 
unfavourable  relative  position  of  the  shafts,  these  ropes  work  with 
extreme  regularity  and  easiness,  and  their  adaptation  has, 
according  to  the  manager  of  the  spinning  mill,  put  an  end  to  the 
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trouble  and  frequent  stoppages   caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  Mr.  swsgu, 
round  ropes  which  were  previously  used. 

Returning  to  the  description  of  water-power  plants  proper, 
two  more  examples  in  connection  with  the  generation  of  electricity 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  showing  bow  certain  objects  can  be 
attained  by  a  special  construction.  One  of  these  is  the  installa- 
tion of  five  new  turbines  for  the  aluminium  works  at  Neuhausen, 


Fig.  7. — Turtiines  of  tins  Aluminium  Works  at  Nenhauscn    Switzerland 


on  the  Rhine  fall,  in  Switzerland.  One  of  these  turbines  is  here 
illustrated.  Each  of  these  turbines  gives  off  610  B.H.P.  under  a 
fall  of  66  feet,  with  a  quantity  of  water  of  6,o00  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

With  the  high  fall  a  high  speed  suitable  for  driving  the 
dynamo  direct  is  naturally  obtained — an  arrangement  which  has 
also  been  adopted  in  this  case  to  economise  space.     On  the  othei 
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•iir.  atei^r.  band,  the  load  on  the  footstep  of  a  turbine  of  the  power  men- 
tioned by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of 
the  armature  of  a  generator  of  corresponding  dimensions,  i 
great  that  a  special  arrangement  had  to  be  adopted  to  release  the 
footstep  of  at  least  a  part  of  that  load.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  the  turbine  has  been  reversed,  the  water  pacing  through 
the  turbine  upwards,  acting,  therefore,  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  weight  of  the  machinery.  The  boss  of  the.  turbine  wheel 
is,  moreover,  formed  into  a  piston,  working  in  a  cylinder,  to  which 
Utter  under  the  pressure  corresponding  to  the  fall  is  admitted, 
thus  counteracting  again  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  of  the 
turbine  and  dynamo.  The  water,  after  passing  through  the 
turbine,  is  conducted  to  the  tail-race  through  a  suction  tube,  the 
turbine  being  placed  15  feet  9  inches  above  the  tail  water.  It 
runs  at  150  revolutions  per  minute,  and  is  a  single  Jonval 
turbine.  To  regulate  its  speed,  if  required,  a  ring  gate  is  inserted 
in  the  suction  tube,  while  it  can  be  stopped  by  a  throttle  valve  in 
the  wrought-iron  tube  taking  the  water  to  the  turbine.  The 
total  power  now  utilised  by  these  aluminium  works  is  4,550  H.P. 
The  turbines  were  constructed  by  Messrs,  Esther,  Wyss,  &  Co.,  of 
Zurich,  and  the  dynamos  by  the  well-known  electrical  works  at 
Uerlikon.     Each  dynamo  is  of  7,500  amperes  and  55  volts. 

The  last  turbine  installation  here  illustrated  is  that  at 
Zufikon-Bremgarteu,  also  in  Switzerland.  The  drawing  shows 
another  arrangement  to  counteract  the  weight  carried  by  the 
footstep,  and  at  the  same  time  an  arrangement  by  means  of 
which  the  necessary  speed  to  drive  a  dynamo  of  large  power  direct 
under  a  medium  fall  is  obtained. 

The  plant  consists  of  four  sets  of  double  Jonval  turbines  of 
325  B.H.P.  each,  running  at  115  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
a  smaller  Jonval  turbine  of  34  B.H.P.,  driving  two  exciter 
dynamos,  running  with  210  revolutions  per  minute,  and  was 
erected  to  supply  electric  light  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Wohlen,  and  driving  power  to  the  new  works  of  Messrs.  Escher, 
Wyss,  &  Co.  in  Zurich,  and  a  large  flour  mill  close  by  these  works. 
The  distance  over  which  this  power  is  transmitted  is  about  11 
miles. 
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The  fall  is  17  feet  6  inches,  and  was  obtained  by  building  a  dam  Mr.  ste^er. 
across  the  river  Reuss,  and  a  tunnel  about  1,100  feet  long  across 
a    hill    round    which    the   river   Hows   at   a    rather   high    speed. 
The  water  i,«  divided   between  two  Jonval  turbines  fixed  on  one 


Fig.  8,— Turbines  at  Zulikon-Bremgarten,  Switzerland. 

common  shaft  go  that  it  passes  upwards  through  the  lower  wheel 
and  downwards  through  the  upper  wheel.  By  distributing  the 
water  in  this  manner,  the  diameter  of  each  turbine  h  reduced] 
and  the  speed  consequently  increased,     At  the  same  time  the 
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Hi.  sttigcr.  pressure  of  the  water,  which  would  otherwise  act  on  the  foot  step, 
is  entirelj  counterbalanced.  The  central  part  of  the  lower  wheel 
is,  moreover,  formed  into  a  disc,  on  which  the  water  presses  front 
below,  releasing  the  footstep  also  partly  by  the  weight  of  the 
revolving  parts  of  the  turbine  and  the  dynamo.  The  space 
between  the  two  turbines  on  each  shaft  is  connected  with  the 
tail-race  by  a  flume  formed  of  concrete,  which  acts  as  a  suction 
tube.  This  turbine  plant  was  also  erected  by  Messrs.  Escher, 
Wyss,  &  Co.,  and  the  dynamos  were  built  by  the  Oerlikon 
works. 

The  examples  given  above  of  the  utilisation  of  water  power 
may  be  considered  as  representative  types  of  successful  installa- 
tions under  different  conditions.  They  are  sufficient  in  number 
and  in  variety  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  selection  from  motors 
which  are  different  in  principle,  and  of  the  careful  adaptation  of 
the  turbine  selected  to  the  local  conditions  and  requirements. 

A  turbine  installation  under  a  low  fall  will  be  more  • 
than  one  under  a  higher  fall ;  it  is,  consequently,  of  special 
importance  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  efficiency,  even  at  an 
extra  expense,  under  a  low  fall.  The  cost  of  the  turbine  itself  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  outlay  for  the  plant,  including  founda- 
tions, connection  with  the  machinery  to  be  driven,  and  sometimejs 
a  weir  and  a  canal.  The  cost  of  these  permanent  structures 
exceeds  that  of  the  motor  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  policy,  after  putting  in  the  permanent  structure,  to  try  and 
cut  expense*  by  putting  in  a  turbine  of  insufficient  capacity  oa 
inferior  efficiency.  The  commercial  value  of  a  water  power 
depends  rut  her  more  on  the  annual  outlay  on  the  same  than  on 
the  first  cost,  and  the  annual  outlay  for  the  work  obtained  from 
the  power  is  the  smaller  the  higher  the  efficiency  of  the  plant. 

The  efficiency  of  a  turbine  which  can  be  obtained  and  hoi 
guaranteed,  even  if  the  fall  is  low,  is  about  75  per  cent.  Eighty 
per  cent,  and  a  little  over  is  sometimes  obtained  under  favourable 
conditions,  and  lias  been  proved  by  careful  tests  made  by  respon- 
sible experts;  but  an  efficiency  of  R.j  and  90  per  cent.,  sometimes 
claimed,  is  never  reached,  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  accur 
meaaUTtod  during   the   test.       If  the  efficiency  of  the  turbine  i- 
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guaranteed   at   all,  it  should   be  stated  not  only  for  the  most  Mr.  steig 
favourable  conditions,  but  also  for  a  reasonable  minimwnt  of  the 
fall  or  the  quantity  of  water. 

In  many  instances  within  my  own  knowledge,  water  power, 
in  itself  sufficient  to  drive  the  machinery  of  a  factory,  but 
improperly  utilised,  is  supplemented  by  artificial  power,  pro- 
duced by  steam,  gas,  or  oil  engines.  The  loss  of  money  caused 
by  the  waste  of  the  cheap  power  from  a  running  stream  in 
this  manner  amounts  certainly  to  a  big  sum  in  this  country 
alone.  The  annual  cost  of  such  auxiliary  power,  calculated  for 
3,000  working  hours,  may  be  put  at  three  to  four  times  the 
cost  of  water  power,  and  calculated  for  6,000  working  hours,  four 
to  eight  times  the  cost  of  water  power.  A  judicious  utilisation 
of  the  water  power  in  such  cases  would  not  only  result  in  an 
enormous  saving  of  money,  but  in  a  gain  of  a  large  amount  of 
power  now  unutilised.  Most  factories  are  closed  at  night  time, 
when  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  away  without  being  made  use 
of.  Assuming  that  the  water  power  is  insufficient  to  drive  all  the 
machinery  in  the  daytime,  while  it  is  wasted  during  the  night, 
electrical  storage  batteries  in  connection  with  a  generator  might 
very  advantageously,  and  perhaps  with  greater  economy,  be  used 
instead  of  auxiliary  steam,  gas,  or  oil  engines. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  electrical  trans- 
mission of  power  will  take  the  place  of  shafting  and  belt  drives 
in  factories,  when  certainly  the  waste  of  water  power  would  be 
prevented  in  the  manner  suggested.  Owners  of  factories  driven 
by  water  power  might  even  find  that  by  improving  their  water 
power  they  obtain  spare  power  which  could  be  profitably  applied 
by  the  generation  and  distribution  of  electrical  energy  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

I  may  add  that  the  majority  of  large-power  central  stations 
now  being  erected  in  Switzerland  for  the  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  electrical  energy  are  mostly  utilising  small  or 
medium  falls  varying  between  10  to  30  feet.  The  storage  of 
water  in  the  shape  of  snow  and  ice  on  our  mountains  provides 
us  with  a  good  water  supply  during  the  summer,  but  the  low 
temperature  in  winter  reduces  that  water  supply  very  considerable. 
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gtt.  The  water  power  there  is  just  as  variable  as  in  other  count  ri 
and  those  falls  which  can  be  advantageously  utilised  on 
account  of  being  situated  in  the  inhabited  and  industrial 
districts  are  often  not  any  higher,  or  not  much  higher,  than  in 
this  country;  the  only  difference  being  that  such  small  falls 
occur  more  frequently,  rendering  a  concentration  of  large  power 
in  one  place  easier,  and  perhaps  less  costly.  Still,  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  concentration  of  water  power  for  the  distribution 
of  electrical  energy,  or  for  the  generation  of  a  large  amount  of 
electric  current,  as  required  for  electro-chemical  and  electro- 
metallurgical  processes,  is  possible  in  many  places  in  thia 
country  without  going  into  prohibitive   expenditure  for  canal.*. 

In  conclusion,  1  hope  to  have  succeeded  in  my  endeavour  to 
show  how  water  power  under  low  falls  can  be,  and  is,  very 
advantageously  and  economically  utilised  for  the  generation  of 
electrical  energy ;  and  that  a  very  large  amount  of  water  power 
is  now  running  to  waste  which  could,  in  conjunction  with  electrical 
machinery  and  apparatus,  be  turned  to  profitable  account  by  BQsh 
a  hearty  co-operation  of  the  electrical  and  the  water-power 
engineer  as  has  resulted  in  such  success  of  commercial  enterprise 
in  my  native  country, 

Mr.  Themlett  Carter  :  1  had  wished  that  someone  more 
competent  than  I  could  have  opened  this  discussion,  but  there  are 
a  few  remarks  I  should  like  to  make  relative  to  the  utilisation  of 
low  falls  for  electrical  purposes,  especially  in  this  country.  In 
the  opening  part  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Steiger  promised  to  prove  the 
utility  of  low  falls ;  and  at  the  close  he  says  he  hopes  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  his  endeavour  to  show  that  low  falls  cau  be 
economically  used  for  electrical  generation  of  power.  I  trust  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  fail  to  appreciate  Mr.  Steiger's  logic.  In 
his  paper  he  has  given  us  a  nurnher  of  examples  of  the  utilisation 
of  water  power.  He  has  given  us,  first  of  all,  the  case  of  the  Falls 
of  Foyers,  where  the  fall  is  350  feet.  Next  he  described  the 
works  at  Chauxdefonds,  and  told  us  that  there  the  fall  is  "only 
"  170  feet."  A  description  of  Brantham  Mills  follows,  and  at  that 
place  the  fall  is  quite  low — only  4  feet  10  inches  ;  but  that  is  at  a 
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flour  mill,  and  the  turbine  makes  only  24  revolutions  per  minute.  Mr.  cartor. 
This  is  quite  an  impossible  sort  of  turbine  to  apply  to  a  dynamo, 
without  having  a  considerable  loss  of  power  between  the  turbine 
and  the  dynamo,  owing  to  gearing  being  required.  Then  Mr. 
Steiger  mentions  the  Geneva  Waterworks,  with  a  minimum  fall 
of  5  feet  7  inches,  which  is  also  a  nou-eleetrieal  example.  Then 
he  gives  us  the  case  of  Baden,  where  there  is  a  10  feet  9  ineheB 
fall.  That  is  certainly  an  electrical  installation,  but  he  has  told 
us  nothing  as  to  the  initial  cost  of  the  plant,  nor  as  to  I  be  results 
obtained.  He  next  cites  the  Neuhausen  Aluminium  Works, 
where  the  fall  is  as  great  as  66  feet ;  and,  finally,  the  installation 
at  Zufikon-Bremgarteu,  with  its  17  feet  6  inches  fall.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  data  and  figures  with  which  Mr.  Steiger 
has  furnished  us  in  these  few  examples  do  not  amount  to  a 
proof — indeed,  are  very  far  from  showing — that  low  falls  are 
useful  for  electrical  purposes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Steiger  has  rightly  stated  that  England  is  the  land  of  low 
falls, —  that  high  falls,  or  even  moderate  falls,  are  rare.  Now  there 
are  certain  complaints  from  which  the  low  falls  of  this  country 
often  suffer.  There  is  the  complaint  of  too  little  water,  which 
occurs  in  dry  weather ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  complaint  of 
too  much  water,  from  which  mills  commonly  suffer.  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  desirable  mill  sites  completely  laid  under  a  vast 
sheet  of  water — head-race,  tail-race,  I  was  going  to  say  the  entire 
mill,  completely  drowned  out ;  and  the  cause  of  this  calamity  was 
never  more  than  a  little  extra  heavy  rain.  This  is  very  common ; 
or,  when  it  does  not  occur  to  such  a  terrible  extent,  it  often 
happens  that  the  tail-race  becomes  "  tailed  up,"  or  flooded  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  turbines  will  not  work.  Frost  is  also  the 
cause  of  much  trouble,  the  stream,  mill-pond,  and  everything 
else  becoming  frozen  up  and  impossible  to  work.  Another 
serious  complaint  arises  from  the  principle  of  "  first  come,  first 
"  served,"  which  obtains  on  most  of  our  rivers  and  streams,  I 
will  give  you  an  example  of  this.  A  small  electric  supply  station 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  was  driven  by  undershot  water- 
wheels,  with  steam  stand-by  plant  and  secondary  batteries — quite 
a    complicated   affair.     A  short  distance   up   stream,  above  this 
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Mr  1  titer,  station,  there  was  a  flour  mill.  Now  your  flour  miller  is  nothing 
if  not  thrifty ;  so,  before  he  left  the  mill  in  the  evening,  the 
owner  of  that  mill  shut  down  the  main  sluices  and  saved  up  the 
entire  river  all  night,  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  water  in  the 
morning.  But  the  electric  lighting  station  wanted  the  river  in 
the  night  and  could  not  get  it.  You  cannot  run  a  water-power 
station  if  the  man  next  door  up  stream  has  switched  off  the  river. 
If  you  want  to  run  the  station  in  the  night  you  must  dig  a  mill- 
pond  large  enough  to  store  up  half  a  day's  worth  of  river.  At  the 
station  I  am  speaking  of  it  was  impossible,  for  special  reasons, 
to  dig  such  a  pond ;  so  they  had  to  put  in  steam  stand-by  plant 
and  a  large  storage  battery  plant;  and  we  all  know  how  very 
inefficient  it  is  to  rely  to  Sttch  a  large  extent  upon  secondary 
batteries.  These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  I 
and  others  interested  in  the  utilisation  of  low  falls  in  this  country 
have  often  encountered ;  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  such 
difficulties  entail  the  erection  of  stand-by  steam  plant  capable  of 
taking  the  whole  load,  and  this  enormously  increases  the  initial 
expenditure  upon  the  undertaking.  It  does  not  duplicate  the 
cost  quite,  because  steam  plant  is  cheaper  than  low-fall  water- 
power  plant,  for  any  given  power  j  but  the  horse-power  must,  of 
course,  be  duplicated. 

Even  if  we  have  a  low-fall  mill  site  from  which  all  these 
defects  are  absent,  we  still  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  an 
enormous  quantity  of  water,  per  unit  of  energy,  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  as  compared  with  a  high  fall.  I  will  give  you  an 
example  which  I  have  worked  out.  Suppose  we  wish  to  have  1 
kilowatt  at  the  station  switch- board,  with  a  water-power 
generating  plant  working  under  a  fall  of  only  3  feet,  and  with  an 
over-all  efficiency  between  the  turbines  and  the  switch-board  of 
SO  per  cent.  Mr.  iSteiger  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  that 
is  a  liberal  allowance  of  efficiency,  taking  into  account  that  on 
such  a  low  fall  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  double  or  treble 
reduction  gear,  belts,  &c,  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  high  speed 
for  the  dynamos.  On  such  a  fall,  under  the  conditions  I  have 
stated,  about  3,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  would  be  required, 
in  order  to  deliver  1  kilowatt  at  the  switch-board.     Now  let  us 
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take  the  case  of  a  350-feet  fall,  such  as  that  at  the  Falls  of  Foyers.  Mr  Qutw, 
Here  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  have  as  high  an  efficiency  as  70 
per  cent,  between  the  turbines  and  the  switch-board.  In  that 
case  only  18  gallons  of  water  per  minute  would  be  necessary,  per 
kilowatt— 18  gallons  as  against  3,000  gallons.  You  will  readily 
see  that  to  deal  with  that  enormously  larger  bulk  of  water,  in  the 
low-fall  installation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  larger  and  more 
expensive  water-courses  and  engines.  Moreover,  to  handle  so  large 
a  volume  of  water  by  means  of  a  governor  will  not  be  easy  It  is 
more  difficult  to  get  close  governing  on  any  water-power  plant 
than  in  a  steam  engine  j  but  where  the  fall  is  low  and  the  volume 
of  water  is  large,  close  governing  is  so  difficult  as  to  be  well-nigh 
impossible.  Eveu  with  well-balanced  regulator  sluices  the  range 
of  motion  in  governing  is  so  large  that  hunting  is  sure  to  take 
place  if  the  load  varies  largely  or  suddenly,  as  it  will  in  an  electric 
lighting  station. 

Still  speaking  from  the  electrical  point  of  view,  I  take 
exception  to  Mr.  Steiger's  advocacy  of  impulse  turbines  on 
moderately  high  falls.  Mr.  Steiger  has  quite  rightly,  in  my 
opinion,  condemned  the  use  of  these  turbines  on  low  falls,  where 
the  tail  level  is  likely  to  vary ;  but  I  believe  they  are  unsnited 
for  any  class  of  fall  where  dynamos  are  to  be  driven,  except, 
perhaps,  such  exceptionally  high  falls  as  that  at  Comstock,  in 
America,  where  the  head  is  over  1,000  feet,  and  where  the  speed  of 
a  reaction  wheel  would  be  such  as  to  be  prohibitive  both  for 
dynamo  and  for  turbine.  Mr.  Steiger  has  said  that  at  the  Falls 
of  Foyers,  where  partial  admission  impulse  turbines  are  used,  the 
type  of  turbine  was  chosen  because  the  dynamos  required  to  he 
run  at  a  certain  low  speed.  Had  reaction  turbines  or  total 
admission  impulse  turbines  been  adopted,  the  dynamos  woidd 
have  had  to  be  run  much  faster.  Now  I  totally  disagree  with 
Mr.  Steiger  that  this  practice  was  necessary.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  such  dynamos  to  want  to  be  designed  to  run  at  any 
[.articular  speed  whatever.  The  propel  line  to  follow  in  designing 
such  a  plant  is  to  select  a  convenient  speed  for  the  turbine  to  suit 
the  mill  site,  and  as  high  a  speed  as  possible,  and  then  to  design 
the  dynamos  so  that  they  will  run  direct-coupled  to  the  turbines. 
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Gearing,  of  course,  ought  to  he  avoided.  But  the  object  i<>< 
the  partial  injection  impulse  turbine  extend  further  than  I 
Such  a  turbine  really  consists  of  several  turbines,  one  only  of  which 
is  at  work  at  any  given  instant.  If  water  is  admitted  over  only 
one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  turbine,  then  practically 
there  are  four  turbines,  of  which  three  are  idle  at  any  moment ;  anil 
the  weight  and  cost  and  friction  of  the  turbine  will  he  proportion- 
ately raised.  Moreover,  impulse  turbines  eannot  be  tialanced 
against  one  another  so  as  to  take  the  load  off  the  footstep  pedestal 
of  the  shaft,  as  can  be  done  with  reaction  turbines,  and  as  is  shown 
in  the  diagram  of  the  Zutikon-Breragarten  turbines,  in  Fig.  8. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  diagrams  of  the  turbines  at  the  Falls  of 
Foyers,  you  will  see  that  not  only  is  the  pressure  of  the  water  not 
taken  off  by  an  equalising  pressure,  but  that  all  the  downward 
lire  is  applied  at  one  side  of  the  rim  of  the  turbine;  so  that 
is  a  heavy  downward  tilting  force,  which  prevents  smooth 
ami  easy  and  efficient  running,  and  which  absorbs  considerable 
power  and  involves  great  strengthening  of  the  parts. 

Finally,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  face  t  his  question  of  the 
utilisation  of  low  falls,  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  engineering  design  in  triumphing  over  variations  of 
fall,  &c,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relative  cost s  of  such 
water  power,  and  coal  or  gas  or  oil  engine  power.  And  when  we 
regard  the  question  in  this  light  I  do  not  think  that  we  in  this 
country  often  find  that  it  wears  (lie  roseate  hue  with  which  Mi. 
Sfeiger  has  fondly  painted  it.  Mr.  Steiger  has  told  us  that  water 
power  is  the  free  gift  of  Nature,  Perhaps  he  is  right, — in  a  certain 
KHB6  he  is  right ;  but  it  is  often  a  free  gift  with  a  legacy  duty  of 
100  per  cent, :  one  cannot  get  much  comfort  or  profit  out  of  it. 
And  when  we  consider  all  the  initial  expenses,  and  the  difficulties 
and  troubles  involved  in  keeping  the  water-power  plant  running, 
and  the  need  for  stand-by  plant  of  a  reliable  kind,  we  shall  prefer  in 
most  cases,  I  venture  to  think,  to  be  content  with  coal  and  steam 
power,  which  we  have  to  pay  for,  in  place  of  the  water  jwwer  which 
we  get  so  freely  when  it  is  wet  weather, 

Mr.  Alexander  .Siemens  :    I  think  we  should  certainly  thank 
Mr.  Bteiger  tor  telling  us  what  has  been  done  in  Switzerland;  ami 
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even  if  the  falls  of  the  various  installations  cannot  exactly  be  Mr. 
called  low  falls,  I  think  his  paper  proves  quite  sufficiently  for  our 
purposes  that  the  low  falls  are  adaptable  for  driving  steadily,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Manningtree  Mills.  But  if  I  say  that,  I  say 
really  all  that  Mr.  Steiger  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  to  us  in 
favour  of  low  falls.  He  says  these  mills  are  ruu  about  16  liours  a 
day — that  is,  they  have  two  interruptions  of  four  hours — a  tidal 
interruption  ;  and  this  tidal  interruption  is  not  regular  every  day, 
therefore  you  have  to  provide  some  power  supplementary  to  the  free 
gift  of  Nature.  Mr.  Steiger  has  brought  his  paper  before  us  with 
the  view  of  teaching  us  that  water  power  is  applicable  to  electric 
driving ;  but  he  should  not  forget  that  it  was  Lord  Armstrong 
who,  nearly  2U  years  ago,  put  up  at  his  private  house  a  small 
installation  with  water  power  to  light  his  picture  gallery  (that 
was  before  the  days  of  incandescent  lights),  and  at  the  sarin-  time 
he  had  a  motor  driving  a  lathe  or  a  saw.  I  believe  that  the 
original  installation  is  at  work  even  at  the  present  day.  Then  in 
the  year  1881  the  town  of  Godalming  was  lighted  by  low-fall 
water  power.  There  was  a  mill  with  all  the  advantages  described 
by  Mr.  Carter  which  was  utilised  for  driving  the  dynamos  ;  mid 
Godalming  has  certainly  the  distinction  that  it  was  the  first  town 
in  the  whole  world  which  had  all  its  streets  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  which  had  lights  distributed  (■>  private  boose*  w&eoe  required. 
But,  unfortunately,  there  was  very  little  demand,  and  the  thing 
was  not  a  financial  success;  it  was  before  its  time.  The  draw- 
back here  in  England  of  utilising  water  power  is  that  you  cannot 
rely  on  it, — you  cannot  work  with  it  alone, — you  must  have 
something  to  fall  back  upon  ;  and  the  moment  you  have  that, — the 
moment  you  have  to  put  up  a  steam  plant,  or  whatever  it  is, 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  lighting, — then  why 
complicate  it  by  having  water  plant  alongside  ?  I  atn  sure  the 
English  engineers  are  quite  as  much  awake  to  the  beauty  of  water 
power,  where  water  power  is  attainable  j  but  the  low  falls  in 
England  are,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  adapted  for  electric 
lighting. 

Mr.  Shoolbred  ;    I  wish  to  name  to  the  meeting  an  example  Mr. 
of  a  low  fall,  which  the  author  had  omitted  to  mention — that  at 
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the  well-known  Menter's  chocolate  works,  at  Noisiel,  near  Pi 
The  case  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  one,  as  the  fall  there  varies  from 
ahout  5  feet  6  inches  to,  at  times,  as  low  as  15  inches  ;  and  the  whole 
of  tli-  nver  Marne  is  there  dealt  with.  What  makes  it,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  in  the  present  discussion,  is  that  the  turbines  are 
of  the  Girard  "  impulse"  type — turbines  which  the  author  in  his 
paper  has  stated  are  difficult  to  manage  with  low  falls.  Those 
turbines  have  been  working  there  for  many  years.  There  were 
originally  three  of  them,  each  specially  adapted  to  a  different 
amount  of  fall.  The  largest  of  them,  suited  to  the  very  low  fall, 
is  as  much  as  23  feet  in  limmetrr.  This  one  has  we  are  now 
informed  by  Dr.  Silvanua  Thompson,  been  recently  replaced  by 
an  undershot  water-wheel. 

"Impulse"  turbines,  though  not  suited  to  general  use,  have 
certain  special  advantages.  Under  certain  circumstances  "  react  i>  >n  " 
turbines,  especially  with  low  falls,  where  they  are  apt  to  be  drowned 
by  floods,  may  be  found  to  be  more  useful  on  the  whole.  Most  of 
the  author's  examples  of  the  "reaction"  class  are  confined  to  the 
Jonval  "  parallel  "  flow  turbine.  There  is,  however,  a  "  reaction  " 
inward  flow  turbine  which  has  been  used  in  this  country,  and  with 
much  favour,  for  many  years— that  of  the  late  Professor  James 
Thomson,  brother  of  Lord  Kelvin  ;  its  efficiency  is  abont  75  per 
cent.,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  tests  carried  out  by  the 
late  Professor  Kankine,  and  others. 

The  author,  in  illustrating  the  value  of  the  water  power  of  the 
low  falls  in  Switzerland,  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  water  supply  is  obtainable  there,  especinll  v 
as  regards  the  period  of  the  year,  are  precisdy  the  opposite  to 
what  they  are  in  this  country.  It  is  stated  in  the  paper,  that  it  is 
in  summer  especially  that  the  largest  supply  of  water  is  available 
in  Switzerland,  and  then  in  a  regular  manner,  owing  to  the 
melting  of  the  snow  and  ice;  while  in  this  country  the  great*-: 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  low  falls  is  either  the  absence  of  water 
in  summer,  or  else,  as  Mr.  Carter  has  mentioned,  from  excess  of 
it,  through  being  flooded  out,  and  thus  being  deprived  of  any  fall 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year.  It  is  this  absence  of  regularity  in 
the  supply  of  the  water  power  that  renders  it  difficult   in  this 
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country  to  utilise  hydraulic  power  with  advantage,  as  we  engineers  \ir 
would  moat  certainly  be  only  too  glad  to  do,  if  only  on  account  of 
its  cheapness.  But  if  we  are  bound,  as  Mr,  Siemens  has  pointed 
out,  ultimately  to  fall  back  upon  steam  power  as  a  stand-by  in 
times  of  drought  or  of  flood,  then  comes  the  question,  Why  com- 
plicate the  installation,  and  add  to  the  capital  outlay,  by  having 
two  sets  of  plant,  one  of  which  is  lying  idle  for  about  half  the 
year? 

Mr,  M.  Mow  at,  late  M.L.C.,  Bombay  :  When  I  came  into  this  Mr,  How»t 
room  I  had  no  intention  of  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  lecture  ; 
but  as  a  leading  member  of  a  company  at  the  present  time  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  very  largest,  user  of  water  power  in  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  a  few  remarks  may  be  of  some  interest.  I 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Steiger  for  the  valuable  paper  which  he  hat 
just  read,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
power  running  to  waste  which  might  be  utilised  to  great 
advantage  in  the  interests  of  the  company.  I  helieve  the  time 
will  come,  and  it  is  not  very  far  distant,  when  water  power  will 
he  far  more  utilised  than  at  present.  Now  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
about  what  1  know  regarding  water  power.  One  of  the  previous 
speakers  referred  to  Mr.  Steiger's  showing  what  was  going  on  in 
the  utilisation  of  water  power,  without  giving  results.  I  can, 
from  experience  as  a  merchant,  speak  as  to  results, 

It  is  now  many  years  since  my  firm — Messrs.  Ritchie,  Steuart, 
&  Co.,  of  Bombay — obtained  a  lease  from  Government  of  the 
power  at  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Gokak,  on  the  Ghataprabba  R\ 
in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  India.  We  have  got  a  fall 
of  nearly  200  feet,  are  employing  five  turbines  of  250  H.P, 
each,  have  set  up  three  more  of  the  game  capacity,  and 
ultimately  intend  to  work  up  to  4,000  H.P,  We  drive  two  large 
cotton  mills  containing  nearly  20,000  spindles,  have  a  capital  of 
£200,000,  and  calculate  that  there  is  a  large  saving  through  the  OM 
of  water  power,  by  which  the  shareholders  of  the  Gokak  Company 
benefit.  At  present  we  employ  about  1,300  hands.  The  cosr  of 
the  water-power  installation,  with  turbines  and  wire  ropes  (the 
mills  being  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  falls)  was  about 
£22,000 — engines,  boilers,  and  chimneys  would  have  cost  more — 
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and  the  rate  we  pay  for  water  shows  a  vast  saving  when  compared 
with  fuel.  The  turbines  and  motor  machinery  were  rappHed  by 
Messrs.  Escher,  Wyss,  &  Co.,  of  Zurich,  whom  Mr.  Steiger 
represents  in  London.  The  Swiss  have  always  made  water  power 
a  speciality,  and  I  observe  that  Messrs.  Escher  have  got  the 
contract  for  the  Falls  of  Foyers  plant. 

Mr.  Steiger  refers  tn  some  who  let  the  water  run  away  at 
night,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  we  are  not  of  those.  We  find  it 
necessary  to  husband  "what  runs  into  the  lake  and  channel  over 
night,  so  that  it  may  be  available  during  the  next  day.  We  use 
the  waterfall  for  electric  lighting  with  success.  As  the  increased 
use  or  water  power  must  to  a  large  extent  be  measured  by  its 
commercial  success,  I  have  pointed  out  one.  SMf-itderest  governs 
most  commercial  affairs  in  this  life;  and  if  you  can  use  water 
power  to  give  more  profitable  results  than  steam,  the  cheaper 
motor  will  carry  the  day,  I  am  glad  this  Society  has  taken  up 
the  matter;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  more  water  power  is  looked 
into,  and  the  more  it  is  used,  it  will  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to 
our  country, 

Mr.  W.  B.  Esson  [commv.nwate<Z\ :  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
author  of  the  paper  will  not  treat  too  seriously  the  remarks  of 
the  first  speaker,  which  amount  merely  to  this — that  the  engineer 
should  weigh  carefully  all  the  conditions  of  the  water  supply 
before  deciding  to  instal  a  turbine  plant,  I  think  the  paper, 
being  of  such  a  thoroughly  practical  character,  is  a  valuable  one  ; 
for  though  we  may  be  all  alive  to  the  advantages  of  employing 
water  power  whenever  we  can  make  it  pay,  it  is  distinctly  of 
sendee  to  bring  all  the  arguments  for  water  power  together  and 
within  the  confines  of  a  single  paper. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr,  Steiger  emphasises  so  strongly  the 
necessity  for  considering  all  the  local  conditions  when  designing 
turbines,  for  I  tZD  sure  that  to  the  custom  of  using  stock  patterns 
— often  irrespective  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  wheels  are 
to  work — is  to  be  attributed  the  poor  results  which  are  sometime 
obtained.  It  is  in  Switzerland,  where  water  is  abundant,  thai  tin- 
construction  of  the  turbine  has  received  the  greatest  amount  of 
scientific  study ;  and  a  knowlege  of  the  manner  in  which   the 
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various  water-power  problems  occurring  in  practice  are  attacked  Mr. 
and  solved  by  a  firm  of  such  world-wide  reputation  as  Mes.-i>. 
Bseher,  Wyss,  &  Co.,  cannot  be  other  than  of  the  greatest  u>e. 

But,  having  said  this,  I  want  to  point  out  that,  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  turbine 
engineering  has  not  been  alluded  to  :  I  refer  to  the  question  of 
the  governor.  In  describing  the  plant  at  Brantham  Mills,  Mr. 
Steiger  says  that  the  gates  "are  opened  or  closed  by  hand  wlic>  I-. 
"an  automatic  governor  not  being  generally  used  in  flour  mills;" 
and  though,  as  he  further  states,  u  the  maintenance  of  a  regular 
"  speed  is  of  equally  great  importance  as  for  driving  an  electrical 
'•  plant,"  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  two  cases  I  conceive  to  be 
widely  different.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  flour-milling,  but 
it  has  always  struck  me  as  being  a  pleasantly  regular  process, 
and  subject  to  extremely  small  variation  in  the  power  required 
from  minute  to  minute.  Again,  I  imagine — subject,  of  course,  to 
correction  from  Mr.  Steiger — that,  a  given  number  of  machines 
being  at  work,  any  possible  variation  could  only  be  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  power,  seeing  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  latter  is  absorbed  in  the  mere  driving  of  the  machinery 
irrespective  of  the  material  passing  through.  For  this  reason  it 
is  easy  to  keep  the  speed  uniform,  and,  as  there  are  no  sudden 
calls  for  additional  power  from  time  to  time,  the  gradual  opening 
of  the  gates  by  hand  as  the  tail  water  rises  furnishes  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  solution  of  a  comparatively  simple  problem.  Now 
with  electric  plant  it  is  different,  especially  in  power  transmission 
work.  Here  the  variation  in  power  requirements  may  be  sudden 
and  irregular,  and  some  governing  device  becomes,  in  consequence, 
essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  installation.  I  suppose 
a  whole  treatise  might '  be  written  on  the  subject  of  turbine 
governors,  though  I  much  doubt  if  at  the  present  moment  a 
win  illy  satisfactory  governor  exists.  The  great  difficulty  has  been 
to  get  a  sensitive  governor  .sufficiently  quick- acting  to  prevent  a 
dangerous  rise  of  speed  without  putting  excessive  strain  on  the 
water  pipes,  and  I  trust  that  in  his  reply  Mr.  Stinger  will 
supplement  a  paper  already  valuable  with  some  information  on 
this  apparently  neglected  matter. 
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I  have  lately  had  some  valuable  experience  iu  transmission 
work  and  driving  by  turbines.     At  the  Sbeba  Mine,  in  Barberton, 
S.A.R.,  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Phillips  have  recently  erected  a  plant 
for  the  delivery  of  300  horse-power  at  a  distance  of  5  miles  from 
the  generating  station — the  first  long-distance  transmission  of  any 
magnitude,  it  may  be  remarked,  iu  the  South  African  Republic. 
Unlike  any  other  mine  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  the   Sbeba 
Gold  Mining  Company  depends  absolutely  and  solely  for  its  gold 
production  on  electric  transmission;  and  though  a  description  of 
this  plant    would   no    doubt    considerably  interest    members,   I 
will  only  here  refer  to  the  matter  of  the  driving  power.     When 
the  scheme  was  first  resolved  upon  it  was  a  comparatively  small 
affair,  and  only  one  turbine — a  30-inch  "  Victor  * — waa  intended  to 
be  used,  this  driving  by  ropes  on  to  a  countershaft  from  which  the 
alternators  and   exciters   were   driven    by   belts.     Any   troubles 
experienced  in  the  initial  stages  of  working  were  due  entirely  to 
inferior  governing,  and  even  now  the  greatest  care  has  to  he  taken, 
as   the   governors   cannot   be    depended   upon   to    respond   with 
sufficient  promptitude  to  sudden  changes  of  load.      At  Sheba  the 
60-stamp  mill  works  continuously  day  and  night,  only  stopping  for 
a  short  time  every  200  or  300  hours  to  tighten  a  rope,  take  up  a 
belt,  or  look  to  the  machinery  generally.     By  insisting  upon  the 
chargeman  signalling  from  the  mine  to  the  powerhouse  whenever 
a  change  of  load  is  about  to  take  place,  our  engineer — Mr.  John 
Ranee— has  got  the  working  into  very  perfect  order;  but  there  was 
the  very  greatest  difficulty  in  attaining  this  perfection.     In  the 
early  stages  they  used  to  drop  stamps  in  rapid  succession,  which 
was  followed  by  the  motors  pulling  up,  the  fuses  blowing,  the  turbine 
racing,  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  voltage,  and  general  excite- 
ment  all  round.     Now  they  are  wiser,  and,  load  changes  being 
signalled  beforehand,  the  man  in  charge  stands  by  at  the  generating 
station  and,  with  one  eye  on  the  tachometer  and  the  other  on  the 
voltmeter,  adjusts  the  water  supply  exactly  to  the  requirement*. 
Occasionally,  when  a  stiff  pieee  of  rock  gets  in  the  criii-hers,  there 
Eb  >  tendency  to  upset  the  balance  of  things,  but  the  achievement 
oft  be  long  runs  above  mentioned  will  show  that  in  the  working 
fiit-re  is  little  fault.     At  the  present  moment  about  200  horse- 
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power  is  being  delivered,  two  turbines  being  used,  hut  very  shortly  «r.  &w>n. 
another  turbine  will  be  added,  and  300   horse-power   delivered. 
It  will  be  obvious  that,  if  we  had  a  governor  which  could  control 
the  turbine  speed  under  sudden  variations  of  load,  much  leis 
attention  would  be  required  to  run  t lie  plant. 

Mr.  Stei^er,  I  notice,  discredits  the  very  high  turbine  efficiencies 
published  from  time  to  time,  and  remarks  very  truly  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  constant  power  with  a  constant  speed  under 
variation  of  fall  and  quantity  of  water  can  only  be  attained  by 
sacrificing  efficiency.  I  would  point  out  that,  while  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  obtain  a  high  efficiency  at  full  load,  the 
efficiency  at  partial  load  is  generally  of  minor  importance.  This 
has  been  so  in  all  the  schemes  which  have  come  under  my  notice, 
and  I  consider  good  governing  of  much  greater  importance  for 
electric  work  than  high  efficiency  at  low  loads. 

Whether  we  shall  see  the  water  power  in  this  country  utilised 
to  a  much  larger  extent  by-aud-by  remains  to  he  seen,  but  it  is 
certain  that  with  the  power  at  our  disposal  much  more  might  be 
done.  Whether  the  local  conditions  upon  which  the  author  rightly 
lays  so  much  stress  will  justify  a  turbine  installation  when  steam 
plant  has  to  be  added  to  it  is  a  matter  for  the  engineer  to  weigh 
carefully,  with  all  the  facts  before  him ;  and  he  may  even  have  to 
decide,  if  he  has  option,  as  to  the  most  economical  fall.  Only 
recently  an  interesting  case  of  the  kind  came  under  my  notice, 
where  it  had  to  be  settled  how  far  up  the  river  the  race  would  be 
carried.  With  the  lower  limit  of  fall  the  cost  of  turbines  was  a 
maximum,  and  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  race  a  minimum; 
with  the  higher  limit  exactly  the  reverse  held  good.  A  fall  was 
eventually  decided  upon  which  made  the  cost  of  the  total  con- 
struction a  minimum. 

Mr.  W.  Gku'kl  [communicated] :  I  have  been  anticipated  in  lb. Mpd, 
some  of  my  remarks  by  Mr.  Tremlett  Carter,  with  whose  views  I 
generally  agree  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  paper  not 
touched  upon  to  which  I  desire  to  refer. 

Mr,   -leiger  recognises  the  difficulties  in  utilising  low  falls 
due  to  variations  in  head  and  quantity  :  in  the  one  extreme   von 
have  all  head  and  little  water,  while  after  heavy  rain  you  may 
vul.  xxv.  3y 
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iii.  OtipaL  have  abundance  of  water  and  little  head  ;  and  between  these  two 
limits  you  have  all  degrees  depending  upon  the  proverbially 
variable  British  weather.  Mr.  Steiger  proposes  to  meet  I 
difficulties  by  subdividing  the  turbine  into  several  compartments. 
It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  this  is  a  good  arrangement;  but  I 
have  some  experience  in  the  use  of  water  power  for  eleciii.' 
lighting  purposes,  and  I  find  that  the  varying  load  on  the  dynamo 
adds  again  to  the  difficulties  of  the  varying  water  power.  It  ia 
also  to  be  remembered  that  a  turbine  hits  a  critical  speed,  at 
which  the  best  efficiency  is  obtained,  and  that  this  critical  speed 
varies  with  the  head  of  water;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dynamo  requires  one  constant  speed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
frequently  preferable,  therefore,  to  subdivide  your  water  power 
and  use  several  turbines,  each  driving  its  own  dynamo.  These 
turbines  should  be  arranged  for  working  at  different  heads  ;  one 
should  be  for  the  maximum  head,  and  of  suitable  size  to  use  only 
the  minimum  quantity  of  water  available  under  that  condition. 
The  second  turbine  should  be  suitable  for  a  less  head  and  larger 
quantity  of  water,  the  third  more  so,  &c.  The  number  of  these 
units  would,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  conditions.  An 
additional  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  repairs  may  be 
effected  to  one  unit  whilst  others  maintain  the  supply.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  this  system  may  not  be  economical  in  all  cases, 
especially  where  the  maximum  available  power  is  small ;  but  in 
many  cases  it  will  prove,  in  my  opinion,  to  give  a  very  much 
better  all-round  efficiency  than  the  compound  turbines  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Steiger. 

There  is  a  more  important  point,  only  briefly  referred  to  by 
the  author,  and  which  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  any  of  the 
speakers,  and  that  is  the  question  of  first  cost,  as  to  which  the 
author  writes ;  "  The  commercial,  value  of  a  water  power  depends 
"  more  on  the  annual  outlay  than  on  the  Jirat  coat."  On  this 
point  I  am  directly  at  variance  with  the  author.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  annual  outlay  on  turbines  was  almost  negligible, 
and  that  the  only  other  consideration  was  first  cost;  if  that  [teas 
be  also  negligible,  why,  then,  the  millennium  of  those  gentlemen 
who   regularly   promote,   as   they  do  in   the   public  Press,    the 
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utilisation  of  the  tides  is  verily  at  hand.  It  is,  unfortunately,  m.&A 
this  very  question  of  excessive  first  cost  which  makes  the  power 
produced  by  low  water- falls  and  tides  so  much  more  expensive  than 
in  the  case  of  steam  or  other  engines,  I  think  the  importance  of 
first  cost  is  being  daily  driven  more  closely  home  to  the  minds  of 
all  electrical  engineers,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  paper  contains  no  information  whatever  upon  this 
important  point. 

The  use  of  storage  batteries  for  storing  the  power  during 
periods  when  the  power  is  not  required  is  well  known.  I  have  in 
several  cases  found  it  cheaper  to  construct  a  water  reservoir, 
which  of  course,  effects  the  same  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  author  with 
round  ropes,  I  think  he  must  have  got  bold  of  a  very  bad  quality 
of  round  rope.  The  arrangements  of  the  pulleys  are  good,  and 
the  net  strain  is  only  80  to  83  lbs,  per  square  inch ;  so  that 
with  good  English-made  round  ropes  we  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  transmitting  more  than  double  this  power  with  satisfactory 
results. 

Mr.  Steiger,  in  reply,  said :  Mr.  Carter  has  stated  that  the  m> 
impulse  turbines  are  not  suitable  for  falls,  except  extremely  high 
ones.  He  speaks  of  thousands  of  feet,  and  he  says  that  even  in  a 
case  like  Foyers  they  are  not  suitable.  I  most  emphatically 
contradict  the  statement.  An  impulse  turbine,  or  action  turbine, 
is  suitable  anywhere,  from  a  fall  of  3  feet  upwards  to  any  height — 
any  thousands  of  feet — where  the  fall  is  constant;  and  they  have 
the  advantage  that  they  can  be  regulated  exactly  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water,  without  loss  of  efficiency.  If  a  miller  shuts  off 
the  water  at  night  and  prevents  his  neighbour  a  little  lower 
down  working  his  electric  plant,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  power, 
but  entirely  the  fault  of  the  laws  which  permit  such  a  thing. 
You  will  find  in  every  country  where  water  power  is  appreciated 
that  the  law  makes  very  strong  restrictions,  preventing  anybody 
from  taking  away  the  water  from  his  neighbour  during  the  time 
that  he  does  not  use  it. 

Mr.  Caktek:  We  are  not  blest  with  that  law  in  this  count i 
I  h;\\e  gone  into  the  legal  point  of  the  question  carefully. 
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r.  attiger.  Mr  Steiger  :  That  is  rather  an  important  matter  connected 
with  the  proper  utilisation  of  water  power;  and  I  may  say  that  in 
Switzerland,  for  instance,  but  also  in  other  countries,  the  law  not 
only  protects  owners  of  water  power  in  such  cases,  hut  for  new 
plants  which  are  of  public  utility  grants  expropriation  where 
necessary;  and  the  local  authorities  are,  in  some  places,  even 
bound  to  see  that  a  water  power  is  utilised  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  Water  power  will  be  much  more  appreciated  in  this 
country  when  it  is  really  known  what  can  he  done  in  that 
direction.  As  regards  automatic  governors,  to  which  Mr.  Carter 
alludes,  these  work  on  low-fall  turbines  as  well  as  on  high-fall 
turbines ;  and  on  the  latter  the  connection  of  an  automatic 
governor  to  maintain  a  regular  speed  is  just  as,  or  more,  difficult 
as  in  the  former,  because  under  a  high  fall  the  areas  through 
which  the  water  giving  a  large  amount  of  power  passes  is  so  small 
that  by  a  trifling  movement  you  can  produce  a  very  great 
variation  of  power,  and  sometimes  too  much,  so  that  the  governor 
might  not  regulate  the  speed  properly  :  that  is  to  say,  the  speed 
would  vary — would  go  too  high,  and  then  the  governor  would 
close  until  the  speed  is  much  too  low,  and  then  it  would  open 
again,  and  so  on.  The  application  of  an  automatic  governor  for 
a  high-fall  turbine  is  sometimes  an  extremely  difficult  question, 
but  it  can  be  done  by  properly  studying  the  conditions.* 

With  regard  to  the  adaptation  of  turbines  to  dynamos,  or 
dynamos  to  turbines,  we  find  it  very  convenient  in  the  case  of  the 
dynamos  used  in  the  aluminium  works  at  Neuhausen,  and  in 
other  cases  where  large  dynamos  are  used,  as  in  the  new  works  in 
Geneva,  that  we  can  connect  them  direct  with  the  turbine  shaft. 
If  a  dynamo  requires  to  run  at  a  certain  speed,  why  should  not 
the  turbine   be   built  to  run  at  that  speed,  if  in  this  manner 

•  According  to  the  condition!  of  a  water  power,  and  the  aptcial  requirement!, 
nu  automatic  governor  mav  influence  the  speed  and  power  of  a  turbine  eitli.-r  nj 
acting  on  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  turbine,  or  by 
iirtiiic  on  the  fall,  or  pressure,  of  the  water,  or  alar)  by  reducing  or  increasing  tbe 
efficiency  of  the  motor.  Any  of  these  methods  of  applying  an  automatic  povernor 
mav  be  preferable  in  l>1  very  objectionable  in  another,  and  the  hydraulic 

engineer  alone  should  deride  for  each  cn*e  which  of  these  methods  is  the  most 
I 
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expense,  power,  and  apace  can  he  saved  ?  or  why  should  not  in  Mr.  si 
other  cases  the  dynamo  be  adapted  to  suit  the  speed  of  a  turbine, 
if  by  so  doing  an  advantage  can  be  gained?  There  can  be  qo 
doubt  that  the  success  of  many  electrical  generation  plants  using 
water  power  is  due  to  a  co-operation  of  the  electrical  engineer 
and  the  turbine  engineer  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Siemens  has  alluded  to  the  failure  of  the  turbine  plant  at 
Godalming  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  town.  That  is  just  a 
case  that  suits  me  very  nicely,  because  it  is  the  best  support  of 
my  point  that  a  turbine  must  be  carefully  selected  and  judiciously 
adapted  to  the  local  conditions,  if  good  results  are  to  be  expected, 
I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  turbine  was  used  there,  but  certainly  it 
has  been  proved  in  more  instances  than  those  which  I  have  shown 
that  you  can  use  a  water-fall  varying  from  1  foot  to  5  or  6  feet 
and  obtain  your  power  satisfactorily.  But,  of  course,  if  your  fall 
and  quantity  of  water  correspond  to  a  power  of,  say,  100  H.I\, 
which  are  available  only  during,  say,  nine  months  of  the  year,  it  is 
useless  to  put  up  a  dynamo  and  plant  requiring  150  H.P. 
without  the  addition  of  an  auxiliary  engine.  These  conditions 
must  be  gone  into.  Just  as  a  given  dynamo  cannot  produce 
current  beyond  the  limit  for  which  it  has  been  constructed, 
a  turbine  cannot  give  more  power  than  that  corresponding  to  the 
available  fall  and  quantity  of  water." 

Mr.  Shoolbred  has  alluded  to  action  turbines  on  low  falls.  I 
am  very  pleased  he  has  mentioned  this,  but  perhapi  he  has 
overlooked  that  in  my  paper  I  said  that  low  falls  are  very  seldom 
found  without  variations  of  the  water  levels:  that  is  a  great 
difference.  If  I  have  water  power  where  the  tail  water  never 
rises,  or  where  the  difference  is  only  a  few  inches,  then  I  certainly 
apply  an  action  turbine  ;  but  in  the  case  of  driving  dynamos,  where 
I  want  to  use  as  high  a  speed  as  possible,  I  would  eventually  give 


*  Even  if  auxiliary  power  Is  required,  generated  by  steam  or  gat  or  oil  engine*, 
it  will  be  economical  to  utilise  the  Muter  power  as  much  as  possible.  Alti  ottgh  ilie 
Kflri  i.ost  will  be  increased  by  the  outlay  lot  tlie  plant  of  that  auxiliary  power,  the 
annual  cost  will  lie  smaller.  These  amount  to  perhaps  22  15s.  per  horse- power 
obtained  from  a  lute  water-fall,  whilu  lliev  amount  to  about  £8  us.  per  hone-power 
fur  steam  power,  assuming  a,0uO  working  hour*  and  Ids.  per  ton  of  eonl. 
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preference  to  a  reaction  turbine — not  on  account  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  action  turbine  under  such  conditions,  but  on  account  of  the 
higher  speed  desired,  wfaicb  I  can  only  ohtain  from  the  reaction 
turbine.  A  reaction  turbine  I  could  make  smaller  in  diameter 
for  the  same  fall  than  an  action  turbine,  because  a  reaction  turbine 
is  less  sensitive  to  the  variations  of  the  angles  at  the  inside  and 
outride  of  the  buckets. 

Mr.  Mowat  has  alluded  to  the  plant  in  India,  which  is  a  plant 
under  a  rather  high  fall.  They  are  turbines  similar  to  those  at 
Chauxdefonds ;  and  I  think  in  that  plant,  with  a  fall  of  200  feet, 
impulse  turbines  have  been  used  with  satisfaction  to  the  owners. 
Mr.  Shoolbred  has  also  alluded  to  the  water-wheel  of  Professor 
Thompson.  I  have  seen  that  wheel  once,  but  not  in  actual  plant. 
I  believe  it  is  a  turbine  which  gives  a  good  efficiency  at  full  gate. 
1  cannot  say  how  the  efficiency  is  at  part  gate.  I  think  it 
pity  that  n  fen  tests  are  made  with  turbines  in  this  country  find 
pnl dished  in  order  to  give  reliable  information  about  the  respective 
value  of  turbines.  Some  turbines  for  which  very  high  results  are 
claimed  have  been  tested,  and  the  result  of  these  tests  has  been 
very  disappointing — that  is  to  say,  the  efficiency  was  very  much 
below  that  which  was  generally  published ;  and  I  think  anyone 
who  requires  a  turbine  should  insist  on  having  a  written  guarantee 
that  the  turbine  must  give  such  and  such  power  on  such  and  such 
a  fall,  with  such  and  such  a  quantity  of  water,  stating  also  the 
efficiency  for  abnormal  conditions  under  which  the  turbine  may 
work  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  I  thank  yon,  gentlemen, 
1'ir  the  attention  which  you  have  given  to  my  ptq»T  ;  and  if  I  can 
give  you  any  further  information  later  on,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
do  so. 

In  reply  to  the  communication  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Esson,  1  would 
observe  that  the  example  of  the  .Sheba  Mine  plant  shows  clearly 
that  the  requirements  of  an  automatic  governor  in  connection 
with  turbines  working  an  electrical  plant  are  different  from 
ordinary  cases.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary 
mechanism  connecting  a  governor  with  the  gate  of  a  turbine, 
working  always  slowly,  cannot  be  applied  in  eases  where  the 
variation  of  the  load  is  so  great.     It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to 
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mention  that  the  difficulty  of  governing  in  an  absolutely  satis-  Mi 
factory  manner  a  turbine  under  the  conditions  as  those  mentioned 
has  been  solved.  The  means  may  differ  according  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  fall  or  the  quantity  of  water  from  which  the 
power  is  obtained ;  and  if  Mr.  Esson  will  furnish  me  with  the 
necessary  details  of  the  fall  and  the  general  arrangement,  I  feel 
confident  that  I  can  submit  him  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 

For  the  central  station  at  Davos  where  three  200-H.P. 
turbines  work  under  a  fall  of  330  feet,  a  patent  arrangement  has 
been  adopted  whereby  the  variation  of  the  speed  is  kept  within 
3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  normal  speed,  even  if  the  whole 
load  were  taken  off  at  once.  In  this  case  the  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  length  of  the  take-down  pipes  of  about  1J 
miles,  when  any  sudden  variation  of  the  velocity  of  the  water 
would  put  a  dangerous  strain  on  the  pipes.  The  same  automatic 
governor  which  maintains  the  regular  speed  acts  also  on  a  valve, 
by  which  means  any  excess  of  strain  in  the  pipes  is  prevented. 

Mr.  Esson  remarks  that  a  high  efficiency  at  "  partial  load  "  is 
of  minor  importance.  There  is  a  difference  between  "  partial 
"  load  "  and  "  part  gate."  From  the  economical  point  of  view  the 
efficiency  of  a  turbine  should  be  as  high  as  possible  at  part  gate 
whatever  the  load  may  be,  because  at  Ml  gate  the  few  per  cent, 
efficiency  which  may  be  lost  when  a  turbine  works  at  full  gate 
under  a  reduced  head  may  be  compensated  by  the  extra  water 
supply.  In  most  cases  it  is  preferable  that  an  automatic  governor 
should  act  either  by  reducing  the  pressure  of  the  water  (under 
very  high  falls),  or  on  the  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the 
turbine,  but  not  on  the  efficiency  by  throttling  the  water,  as  is 
sometimes  done  in  connection  with  reaction  turbines. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Geipel'a  communication,  I  beg  to  say  that 
the  objection  which  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens  has  raised  against  the 
utilisation  of  a  varying  water  power,  which  would  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  steam  or  other  artificial  power,  would  apply  with 
still  more  reason  to  the  erection  of  several  turbines  to  utilise  the 
different  heads  of  a  varying  water  power,  on  account  of  the  capita] 
outlay,  which  would  in  such  a  case  be  even   greatet  tW&  S.\  ^ 
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Mr.  sit^.i    >i<riiu-po\ver  plant  were  put  down.     Also,  froin  the  \><<hv 

of  efficiency,  I  consider  such  an  arrangement  would  have  no 
advantage  over  the  adoption  of  a  Jonval  turbine  with  several  rows 
of  buckets.  I  am  aware  that  the  arrangement  suggested  by  Mr. 
Geipel  is  sometimes  adopted,  but  rather  to  utilise  a  varying  water 
supply  by  turbines  which  give  a  good  efficiency  only  at  full  gate. 

While  the  good  efficiency  is  in  very  close  connection  with  the 
critical  speed  in  the  case  of  "impulse"  turbines,  this  is  not  so 
with  "  reaction  "  turbines,  which  alone  are  suitable  for  varying 
heads,  as  pointed  out  in  my  paper,  and  in  which  the  efficiency  is 
not  affected  to  a  considerable  extent  within  certain  limits  of 
speed. 

As  regards  rope  drives  for  dynamos,  the  advantage  of  the 
plaited  ropes  seems  to  be  that  they  are  more  flexible,  and  on  this 
account  more  durable  than  round  ropes,  which  would  also  con 
more  power. 

I  should  have  liked  to  say  something  about  the  cost  of  water 
]>ower  plants,  but  any  figures  relating  to  one  plant  would  not 
apply  to  another,  the  conditions  varying  from  place  to  place. 
The  figures  given  in  the  footnote  on  p.  557  refer  to  a  50-HJP. 
low-fall  turbine  plant  in  comparison  with  a  50-H.P.  steam-power 
plant;  the  annual  expense  including  in  each  case  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  capital  outlay,  6  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  5  per  cent. 
for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  steam  plant  and  2  per  cent, 
for  the  water-power  plant,  besides  attendance — £80  for  the  steam 
plant,  and  £4  for  the  turbine  plant,  as  in  the  latter  no  special 
attendant  is  required. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  refer  to  some  points  in  Mr.  Carter's 
speech  which  I  had  left  unanswered  during  the  discussion. 

By  giving  the  description  of  some  turbine  plants  which  are 
not  used  for  the  generation  of  electrical  energy,  and  some  for  high 
falls,  my  intention  was  to  show  how  water  power  can  be  rationally 
utilised  under  any  condition,  aud  to  prove  by  existing  and 
successful  plants  the  necessity  of  adapting  different  types  of 
motors  to  different  conditions.  There  are  high  falls  in  British 
colonies  to  which  British  electrical  engineers  will  in  time  pay 
attention  ;  awl,  judging  from  some  remarks  made  in  the  diseussiou 
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regarding  the  suitability  of  turbines  for  high  falls,  my  description  Mr.  s 
of  such  plants,  even  if  outside  the  scope  of  the  title  of  the  paper, 
may  tend  to  correct  erroneous  opinions  on  the  different  types  of 
turbines.  It  is  but  too  true  that  water  power  and  turbines  have 
somewhat  come  into  discredit  owing  to  many  failures  caused  by 
want  of  judgment  and  adoption  of  unsuitable  motors,  and  this 
may  be  a  justification  of  my  referring  also  to  plants  under  other 
conditions  than  those  which  are  generally  found  in  flat  countries. 

General  Webber  :  The  hour  has  passed  when  I  should  have  a«nai 
been  entitled  to  make  the  remarks  on  the  paper  which  occurred 
to  me  while  hearing  it  read,  and  I  do  not  like  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  has  been  given  me  by  the  President  thus 
to  supersede  those  gentlemen  who  were  anxious  to  speak.  But  I 
should  like,  in  asking  the  meeting  to  accord  a  unanimous  and 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader,  to  remind  them  that,  whatever 
the  criticism  may  be  as  to  the  use  of  water  power  in  the  past,  and 
whatever  the  opinions — such  as  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Darter — 
may  be,  it  is  a  very  large  and  important  question,  and  one  for 
which  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Steiger  in  coming  to  us  and  giving  us  a  paper 
which  I  regard,  and  which  I  think  the  meeting  will  regard,  as 
an  inducement  to  many  of  us  to  go  deeper  into  this  question  and 
to  study  it  more.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  water  powers  of 
this  character — water  powers  with  low  fall,  and  great  irregularity 
in  that  respect — in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  I  think  none 
of  us  can  have  failed  to  call  to  mind  when  hearing  this  paper  read 
instances  in  which  it  will  be  well  worth  our  while  to  go  and 
investigate  the  circumstances  and  see  whether  we  could  not  utilise 
the  power  which  Nature  has  provided  at  a  very  small  cost.  In 
asking  you  to  return  thanks  to  Mr.  Steiger  for  his  paper,  I  will 
also  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  his  paper  could  not  have  been  a 
full  exposition  by  any  means  of  the  subject  which  he  was  dealing 
with,  aud  can  only  be  a  suggestive  paper,  which  I  have  very  little 
doubt  many  of  our  members  and  those  present  will  make  use  of, 
and  which  will  be  the  means  of  instigating  them  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  subject  in  a  manner  in  which  they  have  nol 
done  in  the  past. 
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Professor  SlLVANUS  P.  TriOMrsON  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  this  vote  of  thanks.  I  wish  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of 
General  Webber  as  to  our  great  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Steiger  for 
his  paper.  There  is  one  little  correction  I  should  like  to  make  to 
a  remark  made  by  one  of  the  speakers.  I  have  reeently  visited 
the  factory  of  Menier,  where  the  fall  of  the  river  Marne  is  used ; 
and  I  found  that,  on  account  of  the  diminution  in  the  height  of 
the  fall  at  the  time  when  floods  are  coming  down  the  river,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  put  in,  in  addition  to  their  turbines,  an 
undershot  water-wheel. 

The  President  :    1    have   to   announce    that   the    serutin* 
report  the  following  candidates  to  have  been  duly  elected  : — 

Forei<t: 
Dr.  Alvaro  de  Vilhena. 


A.  H,  Howard. 


Members  : 

A.  B.  Larkins. 
Kit-hard  Tbrelfall. 
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John  Henry  Alexander. 
Gordon  Bryant. 
Henry  Conner. 
E.  G.  Cruise. 
Alfred  T.  CumminB. 
Herbert  H.  H.  Deane, 
John  Gray. 

Trevor  Dues  bury. 
Herbert  Durtnall. 
Theodore  Arnold  Locke. 


Students : 


Hugh  Hellman. 
George  Arthur  Morion. 
George  E.  Piggott. 
Thomas  Rungay. 
Hubert  Russell. 
Thomas  H.  M.  Swinburne. 
Sydney  Weiss- 
Robert  A.  D.  Macali^ter. 
Hubert  Sadler. 
Williiim  Steuart. 
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THE  REGULATION  OF  PRESSURE  AND  THE  REDUCTION 
OF  LIGHT-LOAD  LOSSES  IN  ALTERNATING-CUR- 
RENT SYSTEMS  OF  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY.* 

By  E.  W.  Cowan  and  Alfred  Still. 

(Abstract  of  Paper  read  be/ore  the  Northern  Society  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
mid  jiuUiiheil  by  /•n-tuixjsion  of  that  Society.) 

The  object  of  the  first  part  of  this  paper  is  to  set  forth  what 
the  authors  believe  to  be  the  best  methods  of  maintaining 
constant  pressure  in  all  parts  of  a  distribution  system  under 
varying  conditions  of  load. 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  must  be  paid  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mains  and  transformers.  There  are,  perhaps,  four 
systems  open  for  use — 

1.  High-tension  distributors,  with  transformers  on  consumers' 
premises. 

2.  Feeders  in  connection  with  high-tension  distributors,  and 
transformers  on  consumers'  premises. 

3.  Feeders  with  transformers  in  sub-stal ions,  and  low-pressure 
distribution, 

4.  Feeders  with  transformers  in  street  boxes,  and  both  high- 
and  low-tension  distributors. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  regulation  of  pressure,  the  first 
of  the  above  systems  is  the  worst  and  the  last  one  the  best. 
It  is  with  the  relative  advantages  of  the  third  and  fourth  systems 
that  this  paper  mainly  deals. 

Instead  of  employing  sub-stations  with  banks  of  transformers, 
the  authors  prefer  to  space  out  the  transformers  under  the 
footway  in  the  manner  indicated  at  D,  in  Fig.  1.  With  this 
arrangement  a  much  better  regulation  can  be  obtained  than  the 

«  The  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  publisher  of  the  Electrician  f-ir  the  l>loclt« 
illustrating  this  Abstract. 
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low-pressure  distribution  system  shown  at  C.  With  this  system 
it  is  simple  and  inexpensive  to  lay  both  high-  and  low-tension 
cables  of  large  enough  capacity  for  the  ultimate  requirements  of 
the  district.  The  transformers,  which  may  be  of  uniform  size, 
are  fixed  according  to  the  position  and  amount  of  load  as  it  arises; 
the  final  result  being  that  the  transformers  are  close  together 
where  the  load  is  heavy,  and  comparatively  remote  in  those 
positions  where  the  demand  is  small.  The  authors  prefer  to 
employ  12-  to  15-kilowatt  transformers,  which  can  have  a  very 
high  efficiency,  whilst  being  more  readily  handled  than  the  very 
large  sizes  often  fixed  in  sub-stations. 
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If  underground  switches  are  arranged  to  connect  the  low- 
tension  service  mains  of  one  transformer  to  those  of  the  trans- 
formers on  each  side  of  it  when  required,  it  will  be  possible  to 
remove  a  transformer  without  interfering  with  the  supply.    And 
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if  similar  switches  are  fitted  at  intervals  in  the  high-tension 
main,  a  fault  in  the  cable  can  readily  be  cut  out  and  the  supply 
continued  in  the  whole  district  fed  by  this  main,  with  the 
exception  of  the  particular  length  which  contains  the  fault. 
Such  underground  switches  can  be  made  at  a  low  cost,  and  will 
work  quite  satisfactorily. 

The  cross  sections  of  the  feeders  should  be  proportioned  in 
accordance  with  Thomson's  law ;  but  here  a  difficulty  arises : 
the  loss  of  pressure  will  frequently  be  so  great  that,  at  times  of 
full  load,  uniformity  of  pressure  cannot  be  maintained  at  the 
feeding  points,  unless  all  the  feeders  are  of  the  same  length  and 
subject  to  corresponding  fluctuations  of  load — a  condition  which 
does  not  obtain  in  practice.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  regu- 
lating device  must  be  connected  to  each  feeder,  preferably  at  the 
generating  station  end,  or  inequality  of  pressure  at  the  feeding 
points  will  result.  The  other  alternative  is  to  lay  feeders  which 
are  uneconomical  on  account  of  their  large  cross  section  and 
corresponding  first  cost. 

The  authors  first  describe  a  simple  graphic  method  of  deter- 
mining the  sectional  area  of  feeders  according  to  Thomson's  law, 
as  the  usual  formula  needs  some  modification  to  adapt  it  to  cables 
of  which  the  insulation  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  total  cost, 
and  which  do  not  carry  a  constant  load. 

Feeders. — Although  Thomson's  law,  in  its  usual  form,  is  not 
directly  applicable  to  existing  conditions,  the  spirit  of  it  should 
never  be  deliberately  neglected.  All  that  has  to  be  attended  to.  is 
to  see  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  energy  wasted  in  a  mile  of  the 
feeder,  added  to  the  annual  allowance  (per  mile)  for  depreciation 
and  interest  on  first  cost,  shall  be  a  minimum.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  varying  current,  the  energy  lost  in  a  given  cable 
depends  upon  the  square  of  the  current  and  the  time  during 
which  the  current  is  flowing.  If  a  cable  conveys  a  current, 
C,  only  12  hours  out  of  the  24  hours,  then  the  energy  wasted  per 
day  is  only  half  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  current  been 
flowing  continuously,  and  the  watt-hours  may  be  expressed  as 
12  x  e*  x  r,  or  as  24  x  £  c3  x  r  j  and  it  iB  evident  that  in 
working  out  the  energy  lost  per  annum  in  the  Liv  t,i 
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multiply  the  resistance,  not   by  the  square  of  the  ma 
current  which  the  cable  will  carry,  but  by  the  mean  value  of  tbe 
squares  of  the  current  during  the  year. 

From  measurements  taken  on  actual  load  diagrams  it  would 
appear  that,  in  the  case  of  electric  light  supply  stations  having  a 
small  all-day  load,  the  full  load  or  maximum  current  is  from  two 
to  three  times  as  great  as  the  mean  square  value  of  the  current 
taken  for  the  whole  year;  this  proportion  depending  upon 
whether  the  capacity  of  the  feeder  is  appreciable  or  not,  and 
also  upon  the  nature  of  the  districts  supplied.  It  is  evident  that 
this  multiplier  can  easily  be  worked  out  from  a  few  typical  load 
diagrams. 

The  following  example  and  the  diagram  Fig.  2  will  make  it 
clear  how  the  proper  size  of  cable  may  be  worked  out  in  actual 
practice.  And,  first,  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  the  cost 
of  the  cable  only  on  which  the  percentage  for  interest  and 
depreciation  should  be  taken,  because  the  cost  of  trenching  and 
laying,  or  drawing  into  pipes  or  culverts,  will  be  practically 
constant,  and  unaffected  by  the  exact  cross  section  of  the  copper. 
in  the  cable.  Let-  us  suppose  that  10  per  cent,  is  to  be  allowed 
for  depreciation  and  interest  on  capital  spent :  then,  in  the 
diagram  Fig.  2,  where  the  horizontal  distances  represent  n 
ance  in  ohms,  and  the  vertical  distances  represent  money,  plot 
the  curve  A,  which  gives  the  relation  between  10  per  cent,  of  the 
ooel  per  mile  of  the  cable  (taken  from  the  maker's  price  list)  and 
its  resistance  in  ohms  per  mile  (go  and  return}— this  curve, 
which  has  been  plotted  from  actual  prices  for  concentric  cables 
by  a  certain  firm  of  well-known  manufacturers,  is  not  a  rectangular 
hyperbola,  as  it  would  be  if  Thomson's  law  were  to  hold  good. 
The  dotted  curve  is  a  true  hyperbola,  or  the  curve  which  makes 
the  cost  universally  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  cable, 
and  inspection  of  these  two  curves  will  show  how  the  cost  of  the 
(insulated)  cable  is  proportionately  greater  for  the  smaller  sizes. 

Now  calculate  the  cost  of  the  C*  E  losses  per  mile  of  cable  for 
any  particular  value  of  the  resistance,  and  draw  the  straight  line 
0  B,  which  will  give  us  this  cost  for  any  other  resistance  of  cable. 
In  th;s  diagram  the  losses  have  been  calculated  on  the  assumption 
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that  (lie  current  is  20  amperes,  and  that  the  cost  of  production 
is  1  Jd.  per  nnit.     It  i>  evident  that  ibis  must  be  taken  on  the 

low  side,  as  during  the  lifetime  of  the  rallies  I  he  works  cost  of  the 
unit  may  be  expected  to  be  red  need. 
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By  adding  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  A  and  B,  the  curve  C  is 
obtained,  whose  minimum  value  corresponds  with  a  resistance  per 
mile  of  0'78  ohm.  The  nearest  cable  to  this  (on  the  small  ride) 
is  19/14,  and  this,  if  the  cost  of  production  of  electrical  energy 
and  the  probable  current  have  been  estimated  correctly,  is  the 
proper  size  of  cable  to  use,  whatever  may  be  its  length  or  the 
voltage  required  at  the  feeding  point. 
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Assuming  the  maximum   value  of  the  current    to    be    t 
times  the  square  root  of  the  mean  square  value,  and  the  length  of 
the  feeder  to  be  one  mile,  the  "drop"  at  full  loads  would  be: 
78  x  0*91  =  71  volts. 

Capacity. — The  effect  of  capacity  in  a  system  of  concentric 
mains  is  to  increase  the  current  entering  the  cable  at  the  alter- 
nator end,  although  the  current  leaving  the  cable  at  the  far  end 
will,  of  course,  depend  only  on  the  pressure  and  lamp  load  at 
that  end. 

In  the  long  concentric  feeders  the  capacity  current  should 
therefore  be  taken  into  account,  especially  as  its  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  total  current  is  more  marked  at  light  load  than  at 
full  load-  It  is  easily  calculated  with  sufficient  accuracy  hy  the 
formula,  C  =  2  it  n  K  V,  where 

K  =  the  capacity  in  farad a, 

,<    —  the  frequency  in  periods  per  second, 

V  =  the  mean  voltage. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  current  is  not  in  phase  with 
the  main  current,  hut  one-quarter  period  in  advance  of  the 
impressed  volts-  Hence,  if  C  =  10  amperes,  this  will  be  the 
current  indicated  by  the  feed  ammeter  on  open  circuit.  At  full 
load,  with  60  amperes  taken  out  at  the  far  end,  the  current  read 
on  station  ammeter  will  he  the  square  root  of  601  +  10s,  or  about 
61  amperes.  The  following  capacities  of  concentric  cables,  which 
were  kindly  furnished  by  the  makers,  may  be  found  useful  in 
estimating  the  probable  value  of  the  capacity  current  in  a  given 
system  of  mains  : — 

Capacities  per  mile  (inner  to  outer) of  19/18  concentric  cables: 
British  Insulated  Wire  Company  (paper)  ...0-31  microfarads. 
Glover  &  Co.  (vulcanised  rubber)  ...         ...0"615         „ 

„  (diatrine)         ...         ...         ...O'SIS         „ 

Drop  on  Feeders. —  Having  fixed  the  cross  section  of  the 
feeders  and  calculated  the  full-load  ■'*  drop,"  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  latter  is  considerable  on  the  long  feeders  and 
inappreciable  on  the  short.  Some  methods  of  dealing  with  this 
difficulty  must,  therefore,  be  adopted  which  will  allow  of  each 
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feeder  being  independently  regulated,  as,  if  the  pressure  of  the 
'bus  bars  be  raised  to  compensate  for  the  drop  on  the  long  or 
heavily  loaded  feeders,  the  pressure  at  the  feeding  points  which 
are  nearer  the  generating  station,  or  at  those  which  are  more 
lightly  loaded,  will  be  increased  at  the  same  time.  There  are 
three  methods  of  effecting  the  desired  result,  all  equally  efficient 
in  respect  to  regulation,  but  differing  widely  in  their  efficiency  in 
respect  to  economy — 

1.  Raise  pressure  of  generators  until  'bus- bar  pressure  equals 
that  required  for  the  feeder  with  the  largest  drop,  and  switch 
more  or  less  resistance  into  all  the  other  feeders  to  absorb  the 
consequent  excess  of  pressure  above  that  required, 

2.  Same  as  above,  but  use  variable  choking  coils  instead  of 
resistances. 

3.  Adjust  pressure  of  generators  until  'bus-bar  pressure  equals 
that  required  for  the  feeder  with  the  least  drop,  and  by  means  of 
a  special  induction  apparatus  add  pressure  as  required  to  the 
remaining  feeders. 

Very  few  words  will  be  required  to  show  the  great  economical 
advantage  of  the  third  method  over  the  two  others.  In  the  first 
plan  the  resistances  dissipate  energy  which  has  cost  fuel  to 
produce,  and  bo  rob  the  station  of  a  percentage  of  its  output  at 
the  time  of  maximum  load.  The  second  plan  is  much  more 
economical  than  the  first.  But  choking  coils  are  not  like  trans- 
formers— the  induction,  and  consequent  loss  in  the  iron,  being 
very  much  higher  on  account  of  the  E.M.F.  of  self-induction 
being  one-quarter  period  out  of  phase  with  the  main  current.  For 
a  10  per  cent,  reduction  of  pressure  the  amount  of  the  induced 
volts  will  be  over  four  times  the  volts  deducted.  But,  apart  from 
this,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  generation  of  the  E.M.F.  by 
the  dynamo,  and  its  subsequent  destruction  by  the  choking  coils, 
cannot  be  an  economical  arrangement,  accompanied  as  it  must  be 
by  the  losses  of  a  double  operation.  The  third  plan  is  free  from 
the  above  objections :  the  volts  required  to  compensate  for  drop 
are  added  when  and  where  required,  and  the  generators,  being 
worked  at  a  low  pressure,  work  more  economically. 

As  far  as  the  authors  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  late 
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]\lr,  I.  E.  H.  Gordon  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  idea  of 
augmenting  the  E.M.F.  of  a  circuit  by  connecting  in  aeries  with  it 
the  secondary  coil  of  a  shunt  transformer.  In  Fig.  3  this  plan  is 
illustrated.  Part  II.  on  the  same  diagram  shows  a  feeder- 
regulator  designed  by  Mr.  Oris  be  rt  Kapp.  A  segment  switch  is 
arranged  to  cut  out  the  primary  coils  as  desired ;  as  the  coils  are 


III.  Stillwetl. 


VI.   Mjnchilttr  Ecfiion-Swin 


Fig.  3, 


cut  out  the  E.M.F.  generated  in  the  secondary  is,  of  course, 
increased.  Part  III,  shows  the  principle  of  an  apparatus  designed 
by  Stillwell,  in  America,  and  manufactured  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company.  This  design  is  similar  to  Kapp's,  and  was,  indeed,  also 
suggested  by  him,  the  only  difference  being  that,  instead  of 
primary  coils  being  cut  out,  secondary  coils  are  switched  in. 
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IV.  and  V.  illustrate  another  design  of  Mr.  Kapp's,  which  was 
intended  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of  a  high-tension  segment 
switch,  with  its  necessary  devices  to  avoid  short-circuiting  a  coil 
when  being  moved  from  one  segment  to  another,  and  also  to  get 
over  the  objection  of  the  additions  to  the  voltage  taking  place 
in  jumps.  The  principle  of  its  action  is  entirely  different  to  the 
others,  the  variation  in  effect  being  obtained  by  a  movement  of 
the  iron  core.  IV.  shows  the  apparatus  in  the  position  of 
maximum  effect,  the  magnetism  created  by  the  primary  coil 
cutting  the  secondary  coil.  In  V.  the  core  and  secondary  coil 
are  removed  to  the  position  of  no  effect,  the  magnetic  lines 
flowing  along  the  core  C,  outside  the  secondary  winding  instead 
of  through  it. 

Part  VI.  of  Fig.  3,  Fig.  4,  and  Fig.  4a  illustrate  the 
regulating  transformer  manufactured  by  the  Manchester  Edison- 
Swan  Company,  Limited,  as  first  made  for  the  Bolton  Cor- 
poration. In  this  design  the  primary  coil  is  wound  upon 
a  shuttle-shaped  core,  and  the  secondary  winding  upon  a 
ring-shaped  core.  Between  the  positions  of  maximum  effect 
and  no  effect  the  primary  coil,  with  its  core,  rotates  through 
an  angle  of  90  degrees.  The  action  is  as  follows : — In  the 
position  of  maximum  effect  the  shuttle  occupies  a  vertical 
position,  and  the  magnetic  flux  cuts  the  secondary  coil,  which 
is  wound  in  two  sections,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ring,  and 
generates  the  full  volts  required.  In  the  position  of  no  effect 
the  shuttle  is  horizontal,  and  the  magnetism  cuts  half  the 
secondary  turns  in  a  positive  sense  and  half  in  a  negative  sense, 
the  resultant  effect  being,  of  course,  nil.  Between  these  two 
positions  any  gradation  of  augmentation  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  shuttle  be  rotated  beyond  the  position  of 
no  effect  (if  the  transformer  is  being  used  as  a  feeder-regulator) 
volts  will  be  subtracted  from,  instead  of  added  to,  the  feeder  volts. 
The  points  to  which  special  attention  were  paid  in  the  design  of 
this  apparatus  were  the  constancy  of  magnetic  flux  in  all 
positions,  the  reduction  of  the  iron  path  to  the  shortest  possible 
length  to  avoid  iron  loss,  and  the  obtaining  of  a  mechanical  and 
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compact   apparatus   which,   would   lend   itself  to   easy    and  safe 
manipulation  by  the  switch-board  attendant. 
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Compensators. — For  indicating  the  feeding  point  volts  at  the 
station  end,  pilot  wires  may  be  brought  back  from  the  feeding 
points  to  the  voltmeters ;  but  the  principal  objection  to  their  use 
is  their  excessive  cost,  especially  when  they  are  used  in  connection 
with  long  feeders.  A  very  simple  method  of  indicating  the 
pressure  required  at  the  station  end  of  the  feeders,  in  order  that 
the  supply  at  the  far  end  may  be  independent  of  variation  in  load, 
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consists  io  marking  on  the  feeder-ammeters  a  second  scale  of 
numbers— say  in  red  figures— these  numbers  indicating  the 
required  value  of  the  station  volts  for  any  position  of  the  ammeter 
needle. 


Fig,  4a. 


A  step  in  advance  of  this,  is  a  method  which  is  more  generally 
used  in  America  than  in  this  country.  It  consists  in  connecting 
thf  voltmeter  in  series  with  the  secondaries  of  two  transformers — 
a  shunt  transformer,  T,  (A,  Fig.  o),  with  its  primary  across  the 
mains,  and  a  series  transformer,  T„  of  which  the  primary  is 
traversed  by  the  main  current.  The  secondary  of  this  transformer 
being  closed  through  an  adjustable  resistance,  R,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that,  by  suitably  varying  this  resistance  to  suit  the  length 
and  size  of  the  feeder,  the  potential  difference  between  the 
terminals,  £  t,  may  be  adjusted  to  any  particular  fraction  of  tb& 
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volts  lost  in  the  feeder.  It  follows  that,  by  setting  this  potential 
difference  against  tlie  potential  difference  at  the  secondary  ter- 
minals of  the  shunt  transformer,  the  readings  on  the  voltmeter 
will  be  an  indication  of  the  actual  pressure  at  the  feeding  point. 


Fig. 


In  B  on  the  same  diagram  is  shown  t  he  way  in  which  this  method 
of  "  compounding  "  the  feeder  voltmeter  is  illustrated  in  Dr.  J.  A. 
Fleming's  book  on  transformers.  In  the  text  we  read  that  *'  the 
"electro-motive  forces  of  the  two  transformers  are  opposed  to  one 
"  another ;"  but  this  will  not  be  the  case  unless  the  secondary  of  the 
series  transformer  is  closed  through  a  resistance,  as  in  A.  The 
secondary  volts  of  the  shunt  transformer  being  in  opposite  phase 
to  the  primary  volts,  and  the  induced  volts  in  the  scries  trans- 
former being  approximately  one-quarter  period  behind  the  main 
current,  these  two  E.M.F.'s  cannot  be  set  against  one  another, 
and  their  sum  must  necessarily  be  greater  than  the  value  of  any 
one  of  them. 

Drop  in  Distributors,  etc, — So  far,  only  the  loss  of  pressure  in 
the  feeders,  and  methods  of  keeping  the  volts  constant  at  the 
feeding  points,  have  been  dealt  with.  Beyond  this  the  system 
must  be  self-regulating;  that  is  to  say,  the  loss  in  pressure 
between  no  load  and  full  load  must  not  exceed  a  certain  definite 
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amount.  The  amount  of  permissible  variation  at  the  consumer's 
terminals,  as  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  4  per  cent.  If,  there- 
fore, the  distributors  be  proportioned  so  as  to  give  a  maximum 
drop  not  exceeding  2  per  cent.,  this  leaves  another  2  per  cent,  for 
permissible  drop  in  transformers.  It  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  specifying  for  transformers,  that  for  the  same  cost  of 
material  a  transformer  may  be  made  to  give  either  a  small  drop 
with  a  comparatively  Jarge  iron  loss,  or  a  fairly  considerable  drop 
with  greatly  reduced  open-circuit  losses. 

As  an  illustration  in  actual  practice  which  bears  out  this  state- 
ment, the  authors,  a  few  months  ago,  tested  a  transformer  for  which 
the  makers  claimed  an  unusually  small  loss  at  light  loads.  The 
tests  proved  that  the  claim  was  undoubtedly  well  justified  ;  but  the 
drop  on  volts  on  secondary  terminals  between  no  load  and  full 
load  was  no  less  than  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  trans- 
former of  the  same  output,  by  another  maker,  had  an  open-circuit 
loss  nearly  1  £  times  as  great,  and  this  although  the  weight  of  the 
transformer,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  material  in  it,  was 
greater  than  the  first  one  ;  but  this  greater  iron  loss  was  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  the  drop  within  reasonable  limits,  the  maximum 
variation  being  just  within  2  per  cent.  In  very  small  transformers 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  drop  much  below  2J  per  cent. ;  a  better 
regulation  than  this  is  rarely  found  in  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  drop  of  pressure  in  the  house  wiring,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  calculating  sizes  of  wires,  that  their 
effective  resistance  to  alternating  currents  is  always  a  little  greater 
than  when  they  are  traversed  by  a  continuous  current.  Mr.  E. 
Ilospitalier  has  worked  out  a  very  convenient  table,  which  will  be 
found  reproduced  in  the  Electrician  of  January  12th,  1894,  and 
from  which  the  increased  resistance  of  wires  to  alternating  currents 
for  various  diameters  and  frequencies  may  be  easily  obtained  ;  this 
increased  resistance  is  practically  negligible  except  for  wires,  say, 
over  £  inch  in  diameter,  and  comparatively  high  frequencies, 

A  small  regulating  transformer  connected  in  series  with  the 
low-tension  wires  entering  the  houses  may  also  be  used  for  keeping 
the  pressure  constant  within  n  fraction  of  a  volt,  notwithstanding 
variations  in  the  supply  at  the  consumer's  terminals. 
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Reduction  of  Lkjht-Load  Losses. 

The  maintenance  of  a  continuous  supply  cannot  be  avoided, 
although  the  cost  of  generation  during  the  hours  of  light  load  is 
enormous.  The  waste  is  not  only  in  fuel,  but  in  wages  and  capital. 
An  examination  of  the  question  shows  that  there  are,  perhaps,  four 
ways  of  meeting  the  difficulty — 

1.  Installing  accumulators  which  are  charged  during  the  hours 
of  heavy  load,  and  employed  during  the  hours  of  light  load  in 
driving  a  motor  alternator. 

2.  By  running  a  small,  and,  therefore,  more  economical,  light- 
load  plant. 

3.  By  a  gas  en  gine  and  gas  generator  plant. 

4.  By  adapting  one  of  the  smaller  units  in  the  station  to  work 
at  a  relatively  high  economy  when  lightly  loaded. 

Below,  these  four  methods  are  briefly  dealt  with. 

Installing  Accumulators. — The  question  of  the  adaptability 
of  accumulators  to  alternate-current  stations  in  conjunction  with 
a  motor  alternator  to  effect  economy,  is  a  difficult  one  to  decide. 
It  is  a  question  of  interest  on  capital  outlay,  depreciation,  and 
maintenance  on  the  one  hand,  against  saving  in  fuel  and  wages, 
and  also  the  undoubted  advantage  of  being  able  at  times  to  shut 
down  the  steam  plant  entirely,  on  the  other. 

Separate  Ligld-Load  Plant.  — One  objection  to  this  is  its  first 
cost,  and  another  the  frequent  necessity  for  changing  over  from 
one  plant  to  another,  which,  as  it  involves  paralleling,  needs  the 
presence  of  a  skilled  attendant.  This  is  felt,  most  in  the  early 
morning  in  winter  time,  when  the  load  is  relatively  heavy  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  a  small  plant  cannot  meet  the  demand. 

Gas  Engine  and  Gas-Generating  Plant.- — At  first  sight  a  gas 
engine  appears  particularly  fitted  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  theo- 
retically an  engine  with  a  high  efficiency  at  light  load,  on  account 
of  the  gas  consumed  being  proportional  to  the  indicated  horse- 
power. But  there  is  another  factor  which  influences  the  gas 
consumption,  viz.,  the  friction  of  the  engine.  In  order  to  adapt  a 
gas  engine  to  driving  an  alternator  it  must  have  two   <>r   more 
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cylinders  and  a  heavy  fly-wheel,  the  consequence  being  that  thfl 
standing  friction  losses  are  largely  increased,  thus  seriously 
affecting  the  economy  at  light  loads.  The  first  cost  of  such  a 
plant  is,  of  course,  much  higher  than  that  of  a  steam  engine  of 
similar  power. 

Adapting  mve  of  the  smaller  Units  in  tin-  Station  to  work  at 
relatively  High  Economy  when  Lightly  Loaded, — The  authors 
recommend  this  plan  as  being  the  most  effective  and  economical. 

Boilers. — As  regards  boilers,  tbey  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  Lancashire  boiler,  at  any  rate,  works  at  a  much  higher  economy 
at  quarter  load  than  at  full  load,  if  it  is  well  lagged  and  carefully 
stoked.  A  boiler  cannot  have  too  much  heating  surface,  though 
it  can  have  too  much  grate  area.  With  careful  stoking,  a 
consumption  of  5  lbs.  of  fuel  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per 
hour  in  a  Lancashire  boiler  will  give  a  splendid  evaporative 
performance  of  over  12  lbs.  of  steam  from  and  at  212"  F.  per 
pound  of  coal,  or  10  per  cent,  better  than  with  a  normal  con- 
sumption of  20  lbs.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 

Economise? . — Although  it  might  be  thought  that  an  econo- 
miser  would  not  effect  much  saving  at  light  loads  on  account  of 
the  lower  temperature  of  the  gases,  the  authors  have  obtained  an 
augmentation  of  temperature  of  the  feed  of  138°  F.  with  a  96-tube 
Green  economise^  when  working  a  Lancashire  boiler  30  feet  by 
7  feet  at  quarter  load,  and  burning  5  lbs.  of  fuel  per  square  foot  of 
grate  per  hour.  Professor  Kennedy  has  obtained  an  evaporation 
of  12'4  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel  with  econormser,  and  1 1*7 
without,  when  burning  only  6  lbs.  of  fuel  per  square  foot  of  grate 
per  hour. 

Boiler  Feed. — In  this  matter,  the  authors  recommend  the  use 
of  injectors  in  cases  where  the  feed  water  is  not  heated  above 
150°  F.  As  a  safeguard,  they  advise  the  erection  of  a  steam  pump 
as  a  stand-by  j  and,  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  small  range  of  injectors,  they  fix  three  or  four  different  sized 
injectors  to  deliver  in  parallel  into  a  common  delivery  pipe — an 
arrangement  which  enables  any  required  rate  of  feed  to  be  obtained, 
and  works  well   in  practice.      They  consider  that  the  thermal 
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efficiency  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  a  feed-pump  system  in 
which  no  economiser  is  used. 

Steam  Pipes. — There  are  grave  object  iods  to  supplying  the 
light-load  plant  with  steam  from  the  main  steam  pipe.  This 
plant  should  be  erected  as  close  as  possible  to  the  boilers,  and 
supplied  by  a  short  auxiliary  pipe  of  small  diameter.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  radiated  heat  from  every  square  foot  of  lagged 
steam  pipe  costs  300  lbs,  of  coal  per  annum  ;  and  Professor  Kennedy 
has  found  that  the  amount  of  condensed  steam  from  pipes,  drains, 
&c.,  amounted  in  one  station  to  from  8  to  9  per  cent.,  and  in 
another  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  feed  water. 

A-uecUiariea. — The  authors  prefer  to  arrange  for  the  economiser 
scrapers,  centrifugal  piimp,  and  exciting  dynamo  being  driven  by 
the  main  day-load  engine,  using  either  belt,  rope,  or  electrical 
transmission.  As  this  engine  is  running  in  any  case,  its  standing 
losses  are  not  chargeable  against  the  small  extra  power  required, 
which  can  therefore  be  obtained  at  the  very  small  expenditure  of 
steam  of  about  12  lbs.  per  horse-power. 

Condensers. — The  authors  unhesitatingly  recommend  the 
ejector  condenser  as  being  the  most  economical  light-load  type. 
No  air  pump  is  needed,  and  thereby  a  substantial  standing  loss 
avoided.  It  is  an  absolutely  reliable,  cheap,  and  efficient  piece  of 
apparatus.  The  type  with  a  means  of  regulating  the  adjustment 
of  the  nozzles  is  perhaps  best  suited  to  a  variable  load.  The 
subject  of  the  saving  effected  at  light  load  by  the  removal  of  the 
standing  loss  of  atmospheric  back  pressure  by  condensing  the 
exhaust  steam,  has  been  very  ably  and  fully  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Wilkns,  and  the  authors  state  that  it  is  the  most  important  of  the 
means  which  they  bring  forward  for  the  reduction  of  tight-load 
losses.  Fig.  6  shows  the  saving  of  steam  effected  during  the  day- 
time at  Altrincham  by  the  use  of  an  ejector  condenser.  The 
diagram  shows  the  indicated  horse-power  below  and  the  indicated 
horse-power  above  the  atmospheric  line  on  the  morning  of 
December  20tb,  1895.  The  indicated  horse-power  below  the 
atmospheric  line  amounted  to  about  4fi  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or 
a  saving  of  steam  consumption  of  about  50  ]kt  cent.,  against 
which    must    be   set   the    horse-power   required  for   centrifrugal 
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pump— about   1   per    cent,  of   the    total    horse-power    of    the 

engine, 

BiKjute.—A  steam  engine  runs  very  wastefully  tit  light  load, 
partly  on  account  of  its  standing  lasses  being  practically  constant 
at  all  toads,  and  therefore  bearing  a  larger  proportion  to  the  power 
developed  at  light  load  than  at  full  load,  and  partly  on  account  of 


the  steam  distribution  between  the  high-pressure  and  low-pressure 
cylinders  being  unequal  at  light  kinds.  The  latter  point  should 
be  dealt  with  by  designing  the  engine  with  an  automatic  cut-off 
governor,  which  acts  on  both  the  high-pressure  and  the  low-pressure 
valves.  In  this  way  a  fairly  equal  range  of  temperature  in  the 
two  cylinders  can  be  maintained  at  all  loads.  The  cylinder* 
should  also  be  steam-jacketed,  on  account  of  the  range  of 
expansion  being  relatively  great  at  light  loads.  Of  the 
standing  losses,  the  back  pressure  of  the  exhaust  has  already 
been  dealt  with,  and  the  loss  due  to  radiation  can  only  be  met  by 
careful  lagging  of  the  cylinders  and  their  covers.  Lastly,  there 
are  the  important  losses  due  to  engine  friction  and  vibration. 
The  only  way  of  reducing  these  is  by  lowering  the  engine  speed. 
These  losses  are  so  much  per  revolution,  and  if  we  lower  the  speed 
we  reduce  them  in  like  proportion,     The  authors  recommend  that 
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the  speed  should  be  reduced  by  about  one-third,  and  that  the 
governor  should  be  so  designed  as  to  allow  of  an  adjustment  of  its 
springs  being  made  by  hand,  in  order  that  the  engine  may  be 
under  its  control  at  this  reduced  speed.  As  far  as  the  engine  is 
concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  this  plan  ; 
its  effect  on  the  electrical  plant  is  dealt  with  below. 

Alternator. — The  type  of  alternator  which  gives  the  highest 
efficiency  at  light  load  is  undoubtedly  the  one  having  no  iron  core 
in  it  s  armature.  But  the  reliability  and  mechnnical  strength  of 
the  iron-cored  armature  has  so  much  to  recommend  it  that  it  has 
found  great  favour  with  central  station  engineers,  more  especially 
M  regards  the  protection  which  the  self-induction  of  the  machine 
affords  to  the  whole  system,  in  absolutely  limiting  the  maximum 
current  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  such  au  alternator  to 
only  a  harmless  amount  above  the  normal.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  eddy-curreut  losses  in  an  iron-cored  armature 
are  less  at  full  load  than  on  open  circuit — a  fact  which  was  first 
observed  by  Dr.  John  Hopkinson.  Apart  from  the  windage  and 
bearing  friction,  the  hysteresis  and  eddy-current  losses  in  an  iron- 
cored  armature  when  lightly  loaded  may  be  considerable.  On 
account  of  the  peculiar  raking  of  the  magnetic  lines,  the  iron  losses 
in  an  armature,  for  any  particular  values  of  the  induction  and 
frequency,  are  greater  than  they  would  be  if  the  same  volume  of 
iron  were  simply  submitted  to  reversals  of  magnetism,  as  in  a 
transformer.  The  core  losses  in  an  alternator  will  increase 
approximately  as  the  square  of  the  induction;  if,  therefore,  we 
could  reduce  the  induction  in  the  armature,  a  great  saving  of 
the  all-day  losses  would  be  effected.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
armature  to  consist  (as  it  often  does)  of  two  separate  windings 
connected  in  parallel :  by  switching  these  in  series  during  i  be 
hours  of  light  load  the  induction  in  the  core  would  be  halved,  and 
the  iron  losses  consequently  reduced  to  one-quarter  of  their 
former  value ;  the  losses  in  the  exciting  circuit  being  also  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion.  Such  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
worked  without  causing  fluctuations  in  the  light ;  but  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  the  same  saving  may  be  effected  by  the 
use  of  a  step-up  transformer.     The  alternator  is  excited  to  g 
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say,  half  its  normal  voltage,  and  its  armature  i>  connected  in  series 
with  a  transformer  wound  to  add  the  remaining  half  of  the  required 
volts.  The  loss  in  such  a  transformer  will  be  very  small  compared 
with  the  saving  in  the  alternator.  All  that  uow  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  make  tbis  transformer  a  regulating  one,  which  will 
enable  the  volts  added  to  be  varied  without  any  sudden  fluctua- 
tions. The  change  of  the  alternator  from  a  small-output  machine 
to  one  capable  of  dealing  with  the  full  load  it  was  designed  for 
can  also  be  made  without  any  variation  in  the  light,  by 
simultaneously  reducing  the  volts  added  by  the  step-up  trans- 
former, and  increasing  the  excitation  of  the  alternator,  as  well  as 
bringing  up  its  speed,  if  this  has  been  reduced  as  recommended 
when  dealing  with  the  question  of  engine  efficiency. 

The  capital  outlay  on  such  an  apparatus  would  not  in  any  case 
amount  to  much  ;  but  where  regulating  transformers  are  used  for 
equalising  the  pressure  at  the  various  feeding  points,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  first  part  of  the  paper,  they  can  be,  without  any 
difficulty,  adapted  to  do  duty  both  as  regulators  of  pressure  and 
step-up  transformers.  The  secondary  must  be  wound  with  several 
separate  windings,  which,  by  means  of  a  special  switch,  can  be 
connected  either  in  series  or  in  parallel.  By  means  of  a  simple 
interlocking  device  this  switch  may  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  only 
be  thrown  over  at  a  time  when  the  transformer  is  in  the  position 
of  no  effect. 

In  Fig.  7  are  plotted  the  results  of  some  experiments  which  the 
authors  made  on  an  iron-cored  alternator  in  order  to  prove  what 
has  just  been  said  with  regard  to  the  saving  of  alternator  losses. 
The  alternator  was  driven  at  constant  Bpeed  on  open  circuit  by 
means  of  a  small  continuous-current  motor,  and  readings  were 
taken  of  the  power  supplied  to  the  motor  for  various  inductions  in 
the  armature.  In  the  diagram  the  vertical  distances  are  propor- 
tional to  the  volts  as  read  on  an  electrostatic  voltmeter,  and  the 
horizontal  distances  are  proportional  to  the  power  supplied  to 
the  motor,  a  correction  being  applied  for  the  losses  in  the 
motor  itself.  The  distance  O  0,  represents  the  losses  in  windage 
and  bearing  friction ;  it  is  the  power  required  to  drive  the 
alternator  with  the  field  magnets  unexcited.     The  curve  0,  A  is  a 
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parabola,  the  distance  oF  any  point  on  the  curve  from  the  vertical 
line  0[  D  being  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  height  above  the 
horizontal  datum  line.  The  points  enclosed  by  the  small  circles 
are  the  results  of  the  experiments,  and  by  their  agreement  with 
the  curve  C^  A  serve  to  show  that,  in  assuming  the  iron  losses  in 
the  armature  to  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  induction,  the 


.Potwr  fort  in  Alternator. 
Flo.  7. 

error — if  any — is  very  small.  The  curves  0[  B  and  0t  C  are  also 
parabolas,  but  for  equal  ordinates  the  horizontal  distances  from  the 
line  0,  D  are  respectively  four-ninths  and  one-ninth  of  their  value 
for  corresponding  points  on  the  curve  0,  A.  These  are  the  curves 
which  would  he  obtained  by  connecting  the  secondaries  of  the  i-t.'|i- 
np   transformers   in   series   with   the   armature   circuit,   on    the 
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assumption  that  the  losses  in  the  transformers  themselves  are 
negligible.  In  the  case  of  curve  B  the  alternator  generates 
two-thirds  of  the  full  volts,  and  the  step-up  transformer  supplies 
the  remaining  one-third.  Two  experimental  readings  were  taken 
through  which  the  curve  Bi  has  been  drawn.  These  readings,  of 
course,  include  the  losses  in  the  transformer.  The  dotted  curve  Cj 
was  obtained  when  the  alternator  generated  only  one-third  of  the 
total  volts.  In  this  case,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the 
diagram,  the  step-up  transformer  absorbed  rather  more  power 
than  in  the  previous  experiment.  Indicator  diagrams  of  the 
horse-power  of  the  engine  showed  the  same  saving. 
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In  conclusion,  the  effects  of  the  alteration  of  frequency  which 
result  from  the  reduction  of  speed  by  one-third,  must  be  dealt  with. 
In  the  first  place,  the  hysteresis  losses  in  the  transformers  are 
increased  by  about  25  per  cent,,  while  the  eddy-current  losses 
remain  approximately  the  same.  As  the  C*  It  losses  are  small 
when  the  load  is  light,  the  resulting  temperature  will  not  be  abnor- 
mally high.  The  question  therefore  naturally  arises  as  to  whether 
the  saving  in  the  engine  is  not  made  up  for  by  the  increased  losses 
in  the  transformers,  The  best  answer  to  this  question  is  to  give 
the  result  of  a  careful  experiment  made  at  Altrincham.  In  this 
experiment  the  speed  of  the  engine  was  reduced  from  350  to  246, 
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and  the  saving  in  the  indicated  horse-power  was  16-1  per  cent,, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  17  per  cent,  with  a  reduction,  of 
speed  to  two-thirds  full  speed.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
at  Altrincham  the  transformers  are  for  the  most  part  fixed  on 
consumers'  premises,  and  are  therefore  of  small  size.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  with  large  transformers  the  saving  should 
be  at  least  20  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  alteration  of  frequency 
upon  the  meters  is  not  serious.  If  Thomson  meters  are  used  the 
error  for  a  third  reduction  is  practically  negligible.  With 
Sballeuberger  and  Hookham  meters  it  amounts  to  troni  1-J  to  5 
per  cent.  The  authors  have  made  experiments  on  these  meters, 
the  results  of  which  are  plotted  in  Fig.  8.  In  this  diagram  the 
horizontal  distances  represent  the  frequency,  and  the  ordinates 
show  the  variations  in  the  readings  of  the  meters.  Vertical  lines 
are  drawn  at  the  points  of  normal  frequency  and  at  a  third  reduc- 
tion. Curves  are  drawn  for  both  full  load  and  a  third  full  load. 
As  to  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  frequency  upon  arc  lamps  and 
alternate-current  motors,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  authors' 
experience  is  that  the  effect  upon  the  ordinary  commercial  arc 
lamp  is  not  appreciable,  and  it  will  be  time  to  consider  its  effect 
upon  motors  when  they  come  into  practical  use. 


A.KOW.— THE  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS  OF  ROUEN. 
(L'EcIairage  Etectrique,  Vol.  7,  No.  1",  April,  p.  168.) 

The  inauguration  of  tho  Ronen  tramways,  which  operate  on  the  Thomson 
Houston  system,  took  place  in  March.  The  system  ia  divided  into  two  groups— 
the  one  which  was  previously  worked  \>j  horse  traction,  consisting  of  eight  line? 
having  a  total  length  of  25,460  metres  ;  and  the  new  one,  consisting  of  eight  line* 
having  a  length  of  11,607  metres. 

The  rails  weigh  44  kilogrammes  per  metre,  ami  are  of  the  Broca  type,  with  a 
gauge  of  1*44  m.  There  are  many  curves,  which,  ia  some  eases,  havn  u  radius  a* 
small  as  20  metres.  The  maximum  slopes  amount  to  4-5  to  5  cantimetrcs  per 
metre.  The  rails  are  connected  together  by  "  Chicago  rail-bonds,"  and  also  by 
means  of  a  double  copper  wire  8  mm.  diameter.  At  short  distances  along  the  track 
the  two  parallel  rail-  are  connected  together  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  overhead  trolley  wire  is  of  copper,  8-25  mm.  in  diameter.  This  wire  ia 
enspended  over  the  centre  of  the  track  by  means  of  steel  strain  wires  fixed  to 
metallic  poets.  The  steel  strain  wires  arc  insulated  both  from  the  trolley  wire  and 
from  the  posts  in  such  a  manner  that  a  leakage  to  earth  is  impossible.     The  1,900 
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posts  are  of  steel  in  four  sections,  and  stand  at  a  height  of  7  metres  from  the 
ground.  Some  of  these  posts  curry  arc  lamps  or  incandescent  lamps,  and  it  is 
probable  that  before  long  all  the  tramway  lines  will  be  illuminated  by  electric 
light. 

The  feeders  employed  for  the  overhead  line  axe  of  200  sq.  mm,  section. 
They  are  substantially  rubber  covered,  and  laid  directly  in  the  earth. 

The  can  have  a  donble  platform  ;  they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  and  are 
capable  of  carrying  24  passengers  inside  and  16  on  the  platforms.  The  weight  of 
the  car  when  foil  Is  7  tons,  and  the  total  length  8  metres.  The  trucks  are 
of  a  new  type,  and  are  both  light  and  strong,  the  parts  being  easily  replaced. 
The  trolley  wheel  Is  or  bronze,  and  is  fixed  to  a  trolley  bar  of  a  new  type,  which 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  vertical  position  when  out  of  use,  and  can 
be  Inclined  either  forwards  or  backwards.  The  series-parallel,  K'  type  of 
regulator  is  employed,  differing  from  those  in  use  at  Havre  by  having  an 
additional  resistance  for  easing  the  starting.  The  latter  consists  of  metallic  strips 
mounted  on  porcelain  insulators  and  contained  in  a  cast-iron  frame  placed  In  the 
car. 

The  fuses  consist  of  a  strip  of  fusible  alloy  placed  between  the  poles  of  a 
magnet  for  blowing  out  the  arc.  Each  car  is  fitted  with  two  slow-speed  motors  of 
the  G.E.  800  type,  which  are  completely  boxed  in,  and  drive  the  axle  by  single- 
rednction  gearing  running  in  an  oil  bath.  The  motors  are  of  25  II.  P.,  and  weigh 
660  kilogrammes ;  they  are  supported  on  the  track  by  rnbber  buffers. 

The  generating  station  is  situated  near  the  Seine.  It  at  present  contains  three 
dynamos,  rope-driven  from  Corliss -Farcot  engines.  The  dynamos  are  over- 
compounded  to  give  200  kilowatts,  550  volts,  425  revolutions  per  minute,  and  500 
volts  at  no  toad. 

The  engines  have  single  cylinders,  and  mu  at  70  revolutions  per  minute. 
They  are  fitted  with  fly-wheels  7  metres  in  diameter.  Owing  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  can,  the  dynamos  will  be  replaced  by  machines  of  300  kilowatts. 

There  are  at  present  three  boilers  of  the  Babcock-Wilcox  type,  with  a  beating 
surface  of  160  sq.  mm.,  and  a  fourth  is  being  installed. 

A  Green  economiser  is  used. 

The  condenser  water  is  pumped  into  a  See  refrigerator  by  an  electrically 
driven  pump.  The  switch-board  consists  of  three  panels  for  the  dynamos  and  three 
for  the  feeders.     The  panels  are  of  varnished  slate  mounted  in  iron  frames. 


D.  BTJNGETZIANO— THE    DIFFBACTION    OF    THE  '•  x"  RAYS. 

(L'Eclairage  Electrique,   Vol.  7,  No.  17,  April,  p.  165.) 

Photographs  taken  by  the  author  show  that  the  phenomenon  of  interference 
by  diffraction  can  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  x  rays. 

The  author's  attention  was  first  dmwn  to  the  pecularities  of  photographs  taken 

when  the  x  rays  were  made  to  pass  through  the  tobo  of  a  funnel.     The  first 

photograph   was  obtained  in   the   following  manner : — Within   the   tube  of  the 

funnel  was  fixed,  by  means  of  a  cork,  a  small  glass  lobe,  the  lower  end  of  which 
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«u  at  ■  distance  of  about  4  cm,  from  the  photographic  plate  ;  the  Utter  being 
enclosed  in  a  dark  box.     An  exposure  of  2.">  minutes  was  given. 

On  the  photograph  it  was  observed  that  in  the  centre  of  the  large  white  Spot 
corresponding  to  the  aperture  of  the  funnel  there  appeared  a  shadow  of  the 
extremity  of  the  glass  tube,  this  shadow  being  surrounded  by  two  circular  fringe* 
due  to  the  diffraction  of  the  invisible  rays.  The  second  photograph  shows  the 
phenomenon  of  diffraction,  prod  need  by  a  circular  hole  3  mm.  diameter,  made  in 
a  metallic  plate  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  6  cm.  below  the  tube  and  10  cm. 
above  the  plate.  The  photograph  shows  well-defined  interference  fringes.  Also 
on  each  side  of  the  central  point  there  is  an  indication  of  the  formation  of  two 
other  Inminous  points,  and  it  is  round  one  of  these  that  the  beat  interference 
circle  is  observed. 

This  peculiarity  would  confirm  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  several 
ventres  of  emission  of  the  i  rays.  As  would  also  the  results  obtained  with  *  slit 
2  mm.  wide  made  in  a  metallic  plate. 

The  author  considers  these  results  of  importance  as  concerning  the  hypothesis 
of  the  propagation  of  these  rays  by  flux  or  molecular  bombardment,  and  alio  with 
regard  to  the  periodicity  of  these  rays.  These  results  may  also  lead  to  the  possi- 
bility of  measuring  the  wave-length  of  this  system  of  vibrations. 


ANON- DR.  JACQUES'S  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  ELECTRICITY 
DIRECT  FROM  CARBON. 

(L'Edairage  tltctriqve,  Vol.  7,  No.  IT,  April,  p.  172.) 

The  above  method  consists  in  oxidising  carbon,  or  other  material  rich  in 
carbon,  in  the  presence  of  an  electrolyte ;  the  chemical  energy  of  combination 
being  then  transformed  into  electrical  energy,  instead  of  being  transformed  into 
heat  energy.     The  electrolyte  employed  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

The  carbon  dips  into  the  oaustic  soda  solution,  and  air  is  pumped  uniformly 
through  the  electrolyte.  The  iron  vessel  containing  the  electrolyte  forms  the 
positive  pole,  and  the  carbon  the  negative  pole.  The  whole  is  placed  in  a  furnace 
and  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  400°  to  600°  C. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  carbon  is  gradually  converted  into  carbonic 
anhydrida,  which  escapes  in  bubbles  ;  the  composition  of  the  sodium  hydrate  is  not 
altered  ;  the  nitrogen  also  escapes  with  the  carbonic  gas,  A  small  quantity  of  the 
latter  gas,  however,  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  caustic  soda  and  forms 
carbonate  of  sodium,  which,  mixing  with  the  ashes  of  the  carbon,  contaminates  the 
electrolyte  and  decreases  its  effect.  An  arrangement  of  pipes  is  consequently 
employed  to  renew  the  solution.  The  properties  of  the  electrolyte  can  be  improved 
and  its  life  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  magnesium. 
According  to  Dr.  Jacques,  the  free  carbonic  anhydride  combines  in  preference  with 
this  oxide  than  with  the  caustic  soda,  and  the  carbonate  of  magnesium  thus  formed 
is  then  decomposed  into  carbonic  gas,  which  escapes,  and  into  magnesium  oxide, 
which  is  then  capable  of  recommencing  its  action.  It  appears  that  the  current  ob- 
tained from  this  cell  is  fairly  strong,  but  that  the  electro-motive  force  is  vary  weak. 
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L.  LORTET— THE   INFLUENCE  OF  INDUCED  CURRENTS  ON  THE 
ORIENTATION  OF  LIVE  BACTERIA. 

(L'Edairagt  filectriqm,  Vol.  122,  No.  16,  April,  p.  892.) 

Lire  hacteria  are  found  to  be  very  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  induced 
currents,  and  immediately  place  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  They 
are,  however,  not  influenced  by  the  current,  when  killed  or  rendered  motionless 
by  the  action  of  an  antiseptic  liquid. 

To  perform  these  experiments,  a  large  sheet  of  glass  was  used,  in  which  four  deep 
grooves  were  filed  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  in  which  platinum  wires 
were  cemented.  Those  wires  did  not  meet  in  the  centre,  but  left  a  space  occupied 
by  the  liquid  containing  the  bacilli,  this  being  prevented  from  evaporating  by 
being  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  glass.  By  this  arrangement  it  was  possible  to 
rapidly  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current,  which  was  obtained  from  a  Ruhmkorff 
coil  about  12  cm.  long,  worked  from  a  single  bichromate  cell.  The  moment  the 
current  is  started  the  numbers  of  bacilli  visible  in  the  field  of  the  microscope, 
arrange  themselves  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  remain  stationary, 
with  a  weakened  vibratory  movement.  If  the  current  he  altered  to  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  above,  the  hacteria  rapidly  arrange  themselves  hi  the  direction 
of  the  new  current ;  they,  however,  do  not  touch  one  another  end  to  end  as 
polarised  bodies  should  do,  but  merely  place  themselves  parallel  to  one  another 
and  to  the  current.  After  being  submitted  for  nearly  12  hours  to  the  effect  of  a 
strong  enrrent,  the  bacteria  (Bacillus  sulitilut  and  similar  forms)  appear  in  no  way 
affected,  and  resume  their  normal  condition  immediately  the  current  is  stopped. 

When  old,  or  placed  in  contact  with  a  substance  which  kills  them,  the  bacteria 
are  no  longer  influenced  by  the  current. 

If  in  the  liquid  is  placed  a  drop  of  carbolic  fuchsine,  this  will  dye  and  destroy 
the  bacteria;  and  they  will  then  remain  motionless  under  the  influence  of  the 
current.  This  is,  however,  not  the  esse  in  the  aone  where  the  colouring  matter 
has  not  penetrated.     Constant  currents  have  no  effect  on  these  micro-organisms. 

In  1867  the  author  published  the  fact  that  the  "spermaties  "  of  mushrooms  aud 
lichens,  when  alive,  behave  in  the  above  manner.  Researched  made,  in  Germany, 
have  shown  that  these  "spermaties "  are  merely  the  parasitic  bacteria  of  certain 
inferior  vegetables. 

The  author  concludes,  from  numerous  experiments,  that  live  bacteria  are  the 
only  organisms  which  possess  the  property  of  orientation  under  the  action  of 
induced  currents.  This  property  is  not  merely  physical,  but  indirectly  related  lo 
the  vitality  of  the  protoplasma. 


A..  KXGHI— NEW  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  GLOBULAR  SPARK, 

[L'Mckirage  Eltctriqae,  Vol.  6,  No.  10,  March,  p.  457,  No.  11,  p.  495, 

No.  13,  p.  6900 

(Contimatiun  from  la  ft  Number.} 

In  these  experiments  the  author  finds  that  different  types  of  sparks  are  obtained 
by  altering  the  distance  between  the  balls  of  the  exciter.     When  this  distance  has 
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become  great  enough,  the  globular  spark  ia  observed ;  and  on  mill  further  increasing 
thit  distance  the  compound  discharge  is  obtained,  consisting  of  a  series  of  glolmUr 
sparks. 

By  repeating  the  series  of  experiments  with  different  resistances  in  circuit,  or 
with  different  pressures  of  gas,  the  results  remain  practically  the  same,  but  ihe 
luminous  masses  have  different  shapes,  dimensions,  and  velocities. 

These  phenomena  are  largely  influenced  by  the  order  in  which  the  instruments 
ire  placed  relatively  to  one  another  in  circuit. 

It  is  fonnd  that,  tn  order  to  obtain  the  globular  discharge  and  to  prevent  the 
stratified  discharge,  the  tube  must  be  placed  between  the  exciter  and  the  water 
resistance. 

The  globular  discharge  commences  to  appear,  when  the  pressure  is  gradually 
increased,  and  some  time  after  all  phenomena  of  stratification  have  ceased,  A  long 
series  of  experiments  have  been  made  with  gradually  increasing  pressores,  and 
with  a  nntnber  of  different  gases,  and  in  all  cases  has  been  noticed  a  distinct  stage 
between  the  phenomena  of  stratification  and  the  formation  of  the  globular  spark. 
There  is,  however,  a  continuity  between  the  stratified  discbarge  and  the  spark 
discharge. 

Photographs  of  these  discharges  have  been  obtained.  The  distance  through 
which  the  luminous  mass  travels,  depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  increases 
with  it  The  relative  distance  between  the  electrodes  has  no  influence.  If, 
however,  the  electrodes  be  brought  too  near  together,  the  discharge  cannot  free 
itself,  and  the  phenomenon  Is  then  changed  into  a  progressive  spark.  Under  tome 
conditions  the  effect  bos  remained  visible  for  as  long  as  10  seconds,  and  sometimes 
longer,  and  a  return  motion  towards  the  positive  electrode  has  been  noticed  before 
its  final  disappearance. 

By  successively  interrupting  the  condenser  circuit,  a  corresponding  number  of 
luminous  masses  are  produced.  The  photographs  clearly  show  how  the  volume  of 
the  luminous  mass  increases,  and  how  its  brilliancy  decreases  with  s  decrease  in  the 
pressure  of  the  gas. 

These  phenomena  are  materially  influenced  by  the  dimensions  of  the  tube. 

As  a  general  rule,  with  tubes  which  are  very  long,  relatively  to  their  diameter, 
the  discharge  tends  to  be  a  compound  one. 

On  reversing  the  connections  the  luminous  masses  move  n  little  more  rapidly , 
but  remain  longer  stationary  before  disappearing.  In  some  cases  it  ia  found  that 
the  fact  of  reversing  the  connections  alters  a  simple  discharge  to  a  compound 
discharge.  If,  instead  of  allowing  the  condenser  to  discharge  spontaneously,  • 
prolonged  discharge  ia  produced,  with  sufficiently  high  battery  potential,  then 
under  these  conditions  a  compound  discharge  is  formed,  accompanied  by  character- 
istic effects. 

By  placing  the  discharge  tube  in  an  oil  bath,  in  order  to  vary  its  temperature, 
it  wns  found,  all  things  being  eutuil,  that  the  number  of  luminous  masses  con- 
stituting the  discharge  increase  with  the  temperature.  The  discharge  is  best 
formed  in  nitrogen,  in  which  case  the  discharge  is  very  brilliant  and  moves  slowly. 
Among  the  runny  gases  and  vapours  experimented  with,  there  are  few  in  which 
the  phenomenon  could  be  produced.    The  following  gases  are  mentioned  in  the 
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order  with  which  the  discharge  is  formed  with  difficulty.  Carbonic  oxide  come* 
directly  lifter  nitrogen.  The  discharge  is  leas  brilliant,  and  is  of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  ita  movement  is  more  rapid.  The  fact  that  these  two  gases  have  almost 
identical  molecular  weights  and  critical  constants,  may  lead  to  a  theory  of  the 
globular  spark. 

The  other  gases  producing  this  phenomenon  do  so  in  a  far  lees  marked 
manner,  and  only  within  certain  limits  of  pressure. 

In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  the  flame  is  of  a  pale  bluish  white  colour  of  a  long 
shape,  and  moving  much  more  rapidly  than  in  nitrogen.  In  ethylene,  methane,  and 
coal  gas  the  phenomenon  is  about  the  same  as  in  hydrogen.  In  coal  gas,  however, 
the  discharge  is  more  brilliant. 

Then  come  carbonic  anhydride,  chlorine,  and  ammonia,  in  which  the  discharge 
appears  to  be  of  the  ordinary  nnfun-.  In  the  cast  of  chlorine  the  discharge  is 
surrounded  with  a  yellow  region,  filling  op  nearly  the  lvhole  tube  and  exciting 
strong  fluorescence  of  the  glass.  With  many  other  gases  which  were  tried  no  traces 
of  ft  globular  discharge  could  he  observed. 

Some  interesting  characteristics  of  the  phenomena  are  observed  when  mixtures 
of  gases  or  vapours  are  admitted  into  the  discharge  tube.  Nothing  striking  is, 
however,  observed  by  mixing  gases  in  which  the  globular  spark  cannot  be  formed, 
nor  in  mixtures  in  which  these  guscs  prepoudorate. 

The  following  mixtures  gave  the  most  striking  results: — 

Nitrogen  onii  Oartemle  (hade. — in  both  these  gases  the  discharge  takes  place 
most  distinctly.  The  effect  observed  in  the  mixture  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  characteristic  to  each  gas,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  light.  As  long  as 
nitrogen  does  not  predominate  the  mixture  behaves  almost  as  though  the  oxide  of 
carbon  were  the  only  gas  present.  The  shape  of  the  luminous  mass  differs  slightly 
from  that  which  is  observed  in  nitrogen. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  behaves  in  very  much  the  same  manner  at 
the  previous  mixture. 

Sitnytn  with  a  Small  Quantity  o/otiwr  Gases  or  Vapour*;  Air.— If  to  nitrogen 
bo  added  a  small  quantity  of  a  gas  or  vapour  which  aloue  does  not  produce  the 
globular  discharge,  or  which  only  produces  luminous  masses  of  great  velocity,  then 
the  following  effect*  are  observed: — The  luminous  mass  diminishes  more  or  less  in 
size,  varies  in  shape,  and  especially  increases  in  velocity.  With  successive 
additions  of  the  foreign  gaa  a  small  increase  in  the  velocity  is  uoted,  until  at  last 
the  motion  can  no  longer  be  followed  by  the  eye,  without  the  aid  of  a  rotating 
mirror.  By  continuing  to  slowly  increase  the  foreign  gaa  the  discharge  takes  the 
form  of  an  ordinary  spark,  and  no  luminous  mass  is  observed  even  in  a  rotating 
mirror.  It  is  found  under  these  conditions  that  the  potential  necessary  for 
producing  the  discharRe  increases,  and  it  becomes  necoasary  to  increase  the 
explosive  distance  of  the  spark  in  air,  or  to  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  discharge 
circuit. 

The  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  constituting  atmospheric  air  behaves  in 
the  same  manner— i.e.,  the  potential  necesrory  for  producing  the  discharge  is  greater 
than  in  nitrogen,  The  luminous  masses  are  of  a  less  purple  red,  are  longer,  and 
move  more  rapidly  than  nitrogen. 
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Nitrogen  and  Mrthane. — In  this  case  the  luminous  mass  it  very  Urge  at  the 
Upper  part,  nod  is  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  weaker  intensity.  Its  colour  is  of  s 
violet  red,  and  not  of  a  purple  red,  as  hi  characteristic  of  nitrogen. 

Nitrogen,  Coal  Gat,  Acetont,  $c. — A  small  quan  tit}-  of  coal  gas  -  about  l-:Wth — 
added  to  nitrogen,  produces  a  discharge  which  is  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  in 
the  precediug  case.  The  pale  halo  which  surrounds  it  takes  the  form  of  an 
ellipsoid,  and  under  certain  pressures  and  with  certain  proportions  of  coal  gas  may 
become  almost  perfectly  spherical.  By  producing  a  prolonged  discharge,  and  if 
the  resistance  of  the  discharge  circuit  is  not  too  low,  the  luminous  mass  will 
remain  stationary  in  the  tube,  and  remains  visible  as  long  as  the  machine  is  in 
action.  Sometimes,  when  the  potential  is  suitably  increased,  two  or  more  luminous 
masses  are  obtained,  distributed  along  the  axis  of  the  tube.  The  last  formed  mas* 
mores  towards  the  positive  electrode,  and  disappears  there;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  other  muss,  which  was  hitherto  stationary,  moves  towards  the  positive 
electrode,  oscillates  vigorously,  and  then  remains  stationary  and  permanently 
visible.  If  the  right  quantity  of  coal  gas  be  slightly  exceeded,  the  luminous  mass 
becomes  paler  and  unstable,  and  oscillates  more  or  lees  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  tube.  By  substituting  for  the  coal  gas,  acetone  vapour,  ethvl 
chloride,  ur  ethyl  acetate,  analogous  phenomena  to  those  last  described  are 
obtained. 

Nitrogen  and  &il;ilturctted  Tlgdiogen. — Nitrogen  with  traces  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  produces  very  brilliant  phenomena,  but  unstable,  and  due,  no  doubt,  to 
chemical  alterations  in  the  mixture.  The  luminous  masses  are  red  at  their  lower 
end,  and  bluish  at  their  upper  end.  With  certain  proportions  of  the  two  gates 
the  discharge  assumes  the  shape  of  a  comet. 

Nitrogen,  Bromine,  Ethyl  Bromide-,  ffc. — Mixtures  of  nitrogen  with  email 
quantities  of  ethyl  bromide,  bromine,  ethyl  iodide,  and  acetylene,  produce  under 
certain  pressures  very  different  discharges  from  those  hitherto  described,  and  it  is 
particularly  with  bromine  vapour  that  chatticteriatii'  results  are  obtained.  The  dis- 
charges are  very  brilliant,  much  smaller  than  in  pnre  uitrogen,  possessing  a  great 
velocity  of  translation,  and  to  the  Form  of  a  cone  with  the  lower  end  diverged,  It 
the  explosive  distance  of  the  exciter  be  increased  or  the  resistance  decreased, 
instead  of  a  simple  discharge,  a  compound  one  is  produced,  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  luminous  cones  close  together.  The  shape  of  these  Inminons  masses 
depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  If  larger  tubes  be  nsed,  the  discharges  are  less 
brilliant, and  have  the  characteristic,  when  moving  away  from  the  positive  electrode, 
of  remaining  connected  to  it  by  a  long  and  brilliant  tail. 

Nitrogen  and  Tetrachloride  of  Tin. — With  mixtures  containing  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  latter  gas  the  discharge  consists  of  a  long  column  of  pale  green  or 
blue  colour,  according  to  the  potential,  resistance,  dc.  When  the  globular  discharge 
is,  however,  formed,  the  luminous  mass  of  pink  or  red  colour  takes  various  forms, 
according  to  the  pressure  and  proportion  of  tetrachloride  of  tin. 

Oxide  of  Carbon  and  Small  Quantities  ofanothe.r  Oai  or  Vttpour. — The  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  gas  other  than  nitrogen  to  oxide  of  carbon  gives  rise  to  effects 
similar  to  those  obtained  by  the  same  additions  to  nitrogen. 
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The  shape  of  the  luminous  mass  appears  to  vary  in  the  sunie  raannet  ft*  in 
nitrogen. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  bromine  vapour  be  added  to  oxide  of  carbon,  luminous 
masses  of  a  conical  form  are  observed.  Their  colour  is  green,  instead  of  red  as  in 
oxygon.    They  are  equally  brilliant,  and  present  the  same  characteristics. 

Luminous  masses  of  conical  shape  nod  while  Colour  have  been  obtained  by 
adding  traces  of  bromine  to  a  weak  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon.  The 
author  has  obtained  similar  discharges  in  a  glass  tube  fitted  with  the  ordinary 
electrodes,  but  at  a  point  about  one-third  of  its  length  ;  the  diameter  being  reduced 
to  about  2  cm.  When  the  discharge  takes  place,  this  portion  of  the  tube  becomes 
luminous,  and  behaves  as  an  insulated  conductor,  its  ends  acting  as  electrodes, 
whilst  other  luminous  masses  form  in  the  two  other  portions  of  the  tube. 

From  these  researches  the  author  has  been  unable  to  form  a  complete  theory 
for  the  phenomenon  of  the  globular  spark,  but  considers  that  the  explanation 
which  he  has  given  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  sparks  at  the  surface  of  liquids, 
appears  to  extend  also  to  sparks  in  the  interior  of  conducting  liquids,  or  semi- 
conductors, and  consequently  to  globuliir  discharges. 

To  offer  a  complete  explanation  for  the  globular  discharge,  one  would  have  to 
account  not  only  for  the  formation  and  movement  of  the  luminous  masses,  hut  also 
for  the  fact  that  they  form  only  in  a  few  gases,  and  almost  exclusively  in  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide.  The  author  considers  that  the  electrolytic  theory  of  discharges 
would  explain  the  different  actions  in  different  gases:  these  being  due  to  the 
varying  facility  with  which  the  atoms  forming  their  molecules  can  separate  or 
group  to  form  a  new  molecule,  and  also  to  the  different  rapidity  of  motion  of  these 
free  atoms. 


I.  BENOIST  and  D.  HUBMUZESCTJ-THE  ACTION  OF  THE  "x" 
HATS  ON  ELECTRIFIED  BODIES. 

(Comptts  Hemki,  Vol.  122,  No.  17,  April,  p.  926.) 

The  authors  have  extended  their  researches  on  the  specific  Influence  of  an 
electrified  body  on  the  rate  of  dissipation  of  its  charge  produced  by  the  x  rays,  by 
studying  that  of  the  gaseotis  dielectric  in  which  the  body  is  placed. 

In  conjunction  with  the  gold-leaf  electroscope,  was  used  n  metal  box  capable 
of  being  exhausted  of  its  air,  and  in  which  was  placed  an  insulated  brass  plate 
connected  to  the  gotd  leaves.  The  x  rays  pass  through  an  nltiminiam  window.  A 
first  series  of  experiments  has  shown  that  the  rate  of  discharge  of  the  electricity 
increases  with  the  density,  and  diminishes  with  a  decrease  in  the  density  of  the  gat. 
It  is  greater  in  compressed  air  than  under  ordinary  pressure. 

It  is  less  in  hydrogen  than  in  air,  greater  in  carbonic  acid,  and  still  greater  In 
sulphurous  acid.  A  law  has  been  established  from  a  series  of  experiments,  either 
in  air  at  different  pressures  or  in  dilcrent  gases  at  the  same  pressure,  with  the  time 
taken  for  the  leaves  to  deflect  from  the  same  initial  angle  to  the  same  final  angle  in 
each  case. 

The  law  is  that  the  rate  of  dissipntion  of  electricity  by  the  x  rajs  for  the  same 
electrified  body,  nnder  the  same  conditions,  varies  proportionally  vti  "Ocm  w^mh* 
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root  of  the  density  of  the  gas  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  dissipation  of  electricity 
by  the  x  rays  depends  both  on  the  nature  of  the  electrified  body,  doe  to  a  sort  of 
power  of  absorption  depending  on  its  opacity,  and  also  on  the  nature  of  the 
surrounding  gas,  but  happening  only  by  its  specific  mass ;  or  by  its  molecular  mats 
when  passing  from  one  gas  to  another. 

The  authors  do  not  consider  that  the  explanation  of  the  dissipation,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  hypothesis  of  an  absorption  of  radiant  energy  by  the  molecule*  of  the 
gaseous  dielectric  dissociating  into  free  ions,  bat  to  that  of  an  absorption  of  thi* 
energy  by  the  electrified  body  itself,  expelling  the  gaseous  molecules  condensed  on 
its  surface,  or  even  occluded  to  a  certain  depth. 

The  authors  have  observed  in  their  experiments  certain  direct  indications  of 
the  last  phenomena. 


Slid 


A.  ABRAHAM— ON  THE  COMPENSATION  OF  DIRECTIVE  FORCES 
AND    THE    SENSITIVENESS    OF   THE   MOVABLE-COIL    GAL- 
VANOMETER. 

(Comptts  Rendus,  Vol.  122,  No.  16,  April,  p.  882.) 

The  effective  sensitiveness  of   a  galvanometer  with  a  movable  coil,  depends 
on  the  magnetic  field,  the  movable  coil,  and  the  clastic  suspension. 

This  effective  sensitiveness  can  be  increased  by — 
(1)  Increasing  the  intensity  of  the  Ik-Id. 
('.'  |  Diminishing  the  dimensions  of  the  movable  frame. 
(3)  Diminishing  the  directive  couple  of  the  elastic  suspension. 

The  nee  of  a  powerful  electro -magnet,  and  of  a  coil  containing  no  iron, 
whose  moment  of  inertia  is  equal  to  that  of  the  mirror,  produces  in  the  movable- 
coil  galvanometer  a  "  constant  of  sensitiveness  "  which  has  never  been  exceeded 
by  movable-magnet  galvanometers. 

In  order  to  effectively  obtain  this  sensitiveness  it  is  necessary   to   greatly 
reduce  the  directive  couple. 

The  thicknesses  of  the  suspending  spring  cannot  be  diminished  indefinitely  ; 
the  alternative  is,  therefore,  to  compensate  its  directive  couple.  In  order  to  com* 
pensatc  a  couple,  it  is  usual  to  add  another  one,  the  directive  force  of  which  is  to 
be  subtracted.  In  the  particular  case  of  a  galvanometer,  the  torsion  of  the  fibre 
can  be  compeu sated  by  the  ose  of  the  weight  of  the  coil.  For  this  purpose  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  coil  is  placed  u  little  in  advance  of  its  axis  of  rotation. 
either  by  so  constructing  the  instrument,  or  by  menus  of  an  additional  weight.  The 
galvanometer  is  then  tilted  backwards,  and  when  compensation  takes  place  the 
oscillations  of  the  movable  arrangement  are  seen  to  become  slower  and  slower. 
After  complete  compensation  the  condition  of  equilibrium  becomes  unstable.  M. 
Carpentier  applied  this  method  to  a  Deprez-D'Arsouval  galvanometer.  By  adjusting 
the  inclination  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  levelling  screws,  the  time  of  oscilla- 
tlon  was  increased  from  one  to  ten  seconds.  The  effective  sensitiveness  is  then 
increased  one  bnudred  times,  and  becomes  eqttat  to  that  of  a  Thomson  galvan- 
ometer of  equal  resistance. 
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A.  LAPAT— ON  ELECTRIFIED  RUNTGEN  RATS. 
(CompUs  RenJus,  Vol.  122,  No.  17,  April  p.  929.) 

In  his  previous  experiments  the  author  found  it  possible  to  collect  the 
eleetricity  carried  by  electrified  Riintgen  rays. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  wing  a  Maseart  electrometer  in  the 
place  of  the  electroscope.  The  Riintgen  rays,  after  pawing  through  a  conducting 
membrane,  penetrate  a  Faraday  tube  of  thick  lead,  by  passing  through  a  suitable 
aperture,  and  in  the  interior  of  which  is  placed  an  insulated  metallic  screen 
connected  to  the  electrometer. 

When  the  conducting  membrane  is  placed  in  connection  with  a  positive  or 
negative  source  of  electricity,  it  is  observed  that  electricity  of  the  same  sign  is  to 
be  found  on  the  conducting  screen  towards  which  the  rays  are  directed ;  the 
charge  of  this  conductor,  which  is  rapid  at  first,  soon  attains  a  limited  value, 
depending  on  its  shape  and  nature.  If  under  these  conditions  the  conducting 
membrane  is  connected  to  earth,  the  screen  discharges  to  zero-potential,  as  have 
observed  MM.  Benoist  and  Hurmuzescu. 

The  whole  actioa  takes  place  as  though  the  electrifying  membrane  and  the 
screen  were  connected  by  a  badly  insulated  wire  of  high  resistance;  aud  the 
author  has  been  able  to  reproduce  the  same  experiment  without  a  Crookes  tube 
by  placing  between  the  screen  and  membrane  a  long  cotton  thread  with  its  ends 
connected  to  earth. 

To  study  the  munnur  in  which  the  rays  are  electrified,  the  author  has 
investigated  the  action  of  a  large  number  of  electrifying  membranes,  consisting  of 
different  metallic  sheets  superposed  in  varying  numbers,  or  of  sheets  of  paper 
and  gelatine  soaked  with  a  conducting  liquid. 

The  author  has  found  that  both  for  the  charge  as  well  as  for  the  discharge 
of  the  conducting  screen  the  rate  of  alteration  of  the  charge  is  greater,  the  more 
transparent  the  membrane. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  membranes  of  exactly  the  same  trans- 
parence, it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  specific 
action  due  to  the  nature  of  the  constituent  substances. 

By  dispensing  with  the  electrifying  membrane  placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays, 
it  was  found  that  the  electrometer  nevertheless  usually  indicated  a  alight  pusiriv.. 
charge  of  the  conducting  screen ;  the  rays  ordinarily  emitted  by  the  Crookes  tube 
being  therefore  positive  Riintgen  rays  ;  but  the  electrification  which  they  are 
capable  of  communicating  to  the  screen  which  Intercepts  them  is  about  20  to  30 
times  weaker  than  that  produced  by  the  RSntgen  rays.  These  rays  have  exhi  hired 
an  appreciable  deviation  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet. 

Tlia  aatbor  explains  why  other  workers  have  failed  to  deviate  the  Riintgen 
rays  with  much  stronger  magnetic  fields,  by  the  fact  that,  as  shown  above,  the  bMM 
of  Riintgen  rays  is  comparable  to  a  badly  insulated  conductor,  and  ttnreforo 
rapidly  loses  its  electrification,  and  is  but  weakly  electrified  at  the  moment  when  it 
passes  through  the  magnetic  field,  notwithstanding  its  small  distance  from  the 
Crookes  tube,  Researches  were  made  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  nature  of 
the  metal  of  the  conducting   screen   on   the  phenomenon,       MM,   liermUv  «A 
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Hurmuieseu  have  found  that  in  this  cm  the  discharge  is  greater  with  denser 
metals,  and  the  author  has  found  that  the  bodies  which  generally  produce  the  most 
rapid  discharge,  are  those  which  are  most  easily  charged  under  the  action  of  the 
electrified  rays.  When  the  screen  consists  of  a  thin  metallic  sheet,  it  is  found  that 
the  charge  is  slower,  and  discharge  more  rapid,  than  with  a  thicker  sheet  of  the  same 
metal ;  but  under  this  condition  the  rays  pass  through  the  screen  and  produce  a 
by-path  by  acting  as  conducting  wires  connected  between  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  thin  sheet  and  the  opposite  portion  of  the  Faraday  tube.  By  employing 
different  arrangements  for  obviating  these  by-paths,  the  author  observed  far  less 
important  differences  between  the  charge  and  discharge  of  tbe  same  metal,  under 
different  thicknesses. 

In  further  experiments  the  author's  attention  was  drawn  to  another  cant* 
producing  a  loss  of  charge.  By  placing  a  circular  screen  of  equal  diameter  to  the 
cylindrical  beam  of  rays,  at  first  normal,  then  inclined  to  tbe  axis  of  the  beam,  it 
was  remarked  that  in  the  first  position  the  discharge  was  slower  ami  the  charge 
more  rapid  than  in  the  second  case.  It  wonid  appear  that  the  radiations  which  are 
not  intercepted,  owing  to  tbe  inclination  of  the  screen,  act  as  parasitic  conductors, 
and  allow  a  loss  of  charge  from  the  back  part  of  tbe  tube.  This  explanation  is, 
however,  insufficient,  since,  by  substituting  for  the  circular  disc  an  elliptical  disc, 
representing  tbe  disc  inclined  at  45°,  the  discharge  was  found  to  be  appreciably 
■lower  ;  and  consequently  the  author  was  led  to  attribute  the  loss,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  diffused  reflection  of  the  rays  on  the  surface  of  the  screen.  For  the  purpose  of 
verifying  Ibis,  the  Crookes  tube  was  placed  at  the  side  of  the  Faraday  tube,  and  in 
fiii-h  a  position  that  the  rays  could  not  directly  pass  through  its  aperture  ;  it  was 
tin n  found,  by  placing  in  front  of  this  aperture  an  inclined  metallic  screen  exposed 
to  the  rnys,  that  it  was  possible  to  discharge  the  electrified  screen. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  is  found  that  the  study  of  tbe  phenomenon  of 
the  charge  and  discharge  of  conduct  rs  by  the  Rnutgeu  rays  is  subject  to  causes  of 
error  which  are  difficult  to  avoid  in  an  absolute  manner;  the  results  alio  show  that 
the  charge  cannot  exceed  a  limited  value,  depending  on  the  shape  of  the  conductor, 
on  its  nature,  and  on  its  position  within  the  protecting  lube. 


C.   JACQUIN— THE  ELECTRIC   TRAMWAY   FROM  "LA  PLACE   DE 
'■LA  ItEFLTBLlQUE  "  TO  RoM.WXYlLLE. 

(UEdairage  Ehctritpie,   Vol.  7,  No.  18,  M'ty,  p.  222.) 

The  Romainville  line  constitutes  the  first  permanent  installation  of  the  Claret- 
Vuilleumier  tramway  system,  which  had  worked  for  six  months  under  an 
experimental  form  at  the  Lyons.  Exhibition.  The  construction  of  tbe  line  Was 
commenced  in  September,  1S95.  At  the  beginning  of  March  the  generating 
station  was  supplying  current  for  are  lamps  along  the  track. 

In  this  tramway  system,  the  conducting  rail,  from  which  current  is  collected 
by  means  of  shoes  fixed  under  the  cars,  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  track,  I 
divided  into  sections,  spaced  about  the  length  of  a  ear,  and  a  little  shorter  in 
length.     These  section*  are  connected,  in  groups  of  18,  to  automatic  device*  named 
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"  distributors;  "  the  latter  being  connected  in  a  permanent  manner  to  a  feeder  or 
main  insulated  cable  laid  in  the  earth,  and  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
generating  dynamos.     The  return  circuit  is  through  rails  and  earth, 

The  distributing  apparatus,  which  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  the  system, 
presents  some  analogy  with  the  distributor  of  the  Baudot  telegraph.  The 
distributor  sends  the  current  successively  and  automatically  to  the  sections  at  the 
time  when  the  car  is  passing  oyer  them.  The  sections  are  therefore  only 
electrified  at  the  time  when  cars  are  passing  over  them  ;  at  other  times  they  are 
completely  insulated. 

At  Lyons,  the  conducting  rail  consisted  of  a  series  of  strips  of  iron  4  metres 
long  encased  in  bitumen,  and  spaced  ut  about  4  metres.  At  Paris  this  method  of 
construction  was  not  authorised,  on  uccouut  of  the  danger  to  horse  traction  ;  the 
only  arrangement  tolerated  being  metallic  slabs  having  the  same  surface  as  ordinary 
pavement. 

To  conform  with  this  regulation,  metallic  slabs  were  laid  at  a  distance  of  2-5 
metres  apart,  insulated  in  bitumen,  and  connected  in  pairs  Co  an  insulated  conductor 
of  8  sq.  mm,  section,  placed  n  few  centimetres  below  tbe  surface  of  the  ground. 
Two  consecutive  slabs  therefore  only  constitute  a  single  section  of  rail,  and  this 
arrangement  necessitates  using  contact  shoes  8*3  metres  in  length,  Consisting  of  ■ 
strip  of  iron  fixed  under  the  truck  by  means  of  springs ;  the  above  length  being 
sufficient  to  bridge  over  the  space  between  two  sections. 

Tbe  HI  sections  controlled  by  a  single  distributor  arc  connected  to  this 
apparatus  by  cables  of  8  sq.  mm,  section  Insulated  with  rubber,  carried  in 
transverse  cast-iron  pipes  60  mm,  diameter,  and  then  laid  longitudinally  in  the 
same  trench  as  the  main  distributing  cable.  The  latter  is  insulated  with  jute,  and 
covered  with  a  protecting  envelope  of  lead  and  iron.  The  feeder  from  tbe 
generating  station  to  the  Place  do  la  Republiqne  is  about  5,100  metres  long,  and 
has  a  section  of  297  so,,  mm.  ;  and  that  from  the  station  to  Homainville  Is  2,400 
metres  long,  with  a  section  of  325  sq,  mm. 

The  distributors,  which  are  40  cm.  diameter  mid  20  cm.  deep,  are  contained  in 
circular  ca-st-iron  boxes,  placed  every  9u  metres,  in  a  line  with  the  cable  trench, 
along  one  of  the  pavements.  Special  precautions  arc  taken  to  prevent  water  from 
injuring  tbe  distributors,  and  also  that,  if  needed,  any  distributor  may  be  readily 
replaced  by  a  spare  one  carried  on  each  ear. 

The  length  of  track  in  Paris  is  3,300  metres,  and  out  of  Paris  3,300  metres. 
The  track  in  Paris  is  nearly  all  inclined,  and  in  the  Avenue  do  la  Rdpnbliqne  the 
slope  reaches  4i>  mm.  per  metre.  Tbe  tine  has  some  sharp  curves,  some  having  a 
radius  of  30  metres. 

The  depot  adjoining  the  generating  station  is  capable  of  holding  50  care. 

The:  generating  station  contains  3  seini-tubnlar  boilers  and  three  steam  engines 
of  200  H.P,  The  shaft  is  38  metres  high.  Each  engine  drives  by  belt  a  dynamo 
of  140  kilowatts  output. 

The  engines,  of  the  Gamier  type, are  single-cylinder  condensing.  The  dynamos, 
constructed  by  the  firm  of  Hillariet,  arc  4-pole,  and  over-corn  pound  ed  for  a 
potential  of  500  volts, 
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The  arc  lighting  is  carried  out  by  14  circuits,  each  containing  nine  lamp*  in 
series,  and  each  branched  from  the  two  main  cables. 

The  cars  are  8*6  metres  long,  carry  .r,tf  passengers,  and  are  provided  with  a 
luggage  store.  The  cars  are  lighted  by  two  circuits  of  five  1G-C.F.  lamps  in  series, 
one  being  a  spare  circuit,  which  can  be  switched  on  in  the  event  of  one  of  the  laiuf  ? 
breaking. 

The  car  is  driven  by  two  motors,  fixed  tinder  the  frame  by  means  of  spring. 
and  which  drive  the  two  axles  by  spur  gearing,  reducing  the  speed  to  one-tifth- 

These  two  motors  are  arranged  to  work  eilher  in  series  or  in  parallel,  and  a 
farther  alteration  in  speed  can  be  obtained  by  a  rheostat.  Both  tbe  conductor  and 
driver  can  control  the  cur  by  means  of  a  screw  brake. 

There  will  be  abont  a  five-minute  service. 


ERIC  GERARD  and  O.  HENRARD- NOTES  ON  POLYPHASE 

CURRENTS. 
(UEdairatjt  Eltclriquc,    Vol.  7,  No.  18,  May ,  p.  200.) 

The  following  notes  wore  compiled  by  tbe  authors  from  modern  Swiss  and 
German  practice. 

The  puints  most  discussed  in  connection  with  polyphase  currents  nxe  the 
frequency,  the  number  of  phases,  and  the  type  of  alternators. 

The  lower  the  frequency,  the  better  for  the  motors  ;  but  where  lamps  are 
ijmployed  a  frequency  of  SO  appears  to  be  generally  adopted. 

Arc  lamps  fluctuate  slightly  at  this  frequency,  but  the  fluctuations  are 
inappreciable  at  a  distance  of  a  few  metres  when  the  arc  is  enclosed  in  an  opal 
globe  and  the  upper  carbon  fitted  with  an  enamelled  iron  reflector. 

Besides  the  well-known  advantages  of  polyphase  motors,  another  point  in 
favour  of  the  polyphase  system  is  that  tbe  generators  are  more  economical  than 
monophase  generators. 

It  has  been  argued  that  two  phases  are  preferable  to  three  phases,  owing  to 
the  greater  facility  in  making  lump  connections  ami  better  regulation.  The  three- 
phase  lias,  however,  the  advantage  of  a  25  per  cent,  saving  of  copper  over  tbe 
monophase  and  biphase  systems  for  the  same  limited  tension  between  tbe  con- 
ductors; and,  for  this  reason,  the  tripbase  system  is  advocated  by  many  of  the 
important  Continental  firms. 

The  generators  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  To  ttie  first  type  belong 
the  machines  with  rotating  armature  and  fixed  field,  but  these  are  uot  used  for 
large  powers. 

To  rhesecoud  type  belong  the  machines  with  a  stationary  armature  and  rotating 
field  magnet,  The  latter  more  often  consists  of  radial  poles,  each  fitted  with  an 
exciting  coil  and  suitable  pole-piecai. 

In  some  of  Messrs.  Brown  Boveri's  machines  there  is  a  coil  to  every  other 
pole,  these  being  alternately  of  cost  iron  and  wrought  iron. 

Notwithstanding  the  economy  of  a  single  magnetising  coil,  an  object  inn 
against    their    use    arises    from    expansion    and    motion   of    the   windings,  and 
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consequent  wear  of  insulation,  with  the  risks  of  short-circuiting.  Another 
objection  against  single-coil  field  magnets  is  the  large  armature  reaction,  producing 
a  drop  amounting  sometimes  to  00  per  vent.,  owing  to  the  large  dimensions  of  the 
pole- pieces. 

The  effect  of  too  great  an  armature  reaction  in  the  generator  can,  however,  bo 
corrected  by  connecting,  near  the  motors,  a  synchronous  motor  hating  a  large 
moment  of  inertia,  running  light  and  acting  as  a  fly-wheel.  If  there  be  a  drop  in 
pressure  on  starting  the  motora,  the  synchronous  motor  will  net  as  n  generator  by 
virtue  of  its  inertia  and  momentarily  supply  energy,  thus  minimising  the  drop  in 
pressure. 

To  the  third  type  of  generators  belong  the  machines  with  stationary  field 
and  armature  coils  and  revolving  iron  inductor.  This  type  of  machine  was  at 
first  employed  by  Messrs.  Stanley  and  E.  Thompson,  and  developed  by  several 
Continental  firms.  The  advantage  of  this  design  is  that  all  moving  contacts  are 
avoided,  and  the  design  is  very  strong. 

The  '*  drop  "  of  a  generator  should  not  exceed  IS  per  cent,  on  motor  circuits, 
and  5  per  cent,  on  lamp  circuits. 

The  power-factor  of  modern  motors  is  between  0-65  and  0*86  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  their  output. 

In  the  case  where  both  motors  and  lamps  are  used  it  is  advisable  to  assume  a 
masimum  power-factor  of  0-70  to  0-75  per  cent.  Polyphase  motors  recommend 
themselves  by  their  simplicity  of  construction.  Motors  of  1-lOth  to  10  H.P.  can 
be  wound  for  pressures  of  100  to  SOO  volts,  those  of  10  to  30  H.  P.  for  pressures  of 
500  to  3,000  volts.  Motors  of  50  H.F.  can  be  wound  for  3,000  volts,  and  those  of 
75  H.P,  for  5,000  volts. 

Certain  points  of  primary  importance  in  the  design  of  polyphase  motors 
have  rendered  the  different  makes  very  similar  to  one  another.  The  necessity 
of  reducing  the  air  gap  has  led  to  the  use  of  channel  windings.  All  iron  parts 
must  be  laminated.  The  armatures  ore  all  drum-wound,  as  this  produces  the 
least  mugnetic  leakage.  The  armatures  of  small  motors  have  usually  squirrel- 
cage  windings,  The  point  on  which  makers  differ  most  is  in  the  method  of  starting. 
This  is  usually  done  by  introducing  resistances  in  the  armature  circuit,  hut  in  the 
case  of  large  motors  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  loose  pulleys  or  friction  clutches. 
Experiments  made  by  the  authors  nt  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Hulske  and  Messrs. 
Brown  Boveri's  works  show  that  the  motors  start  with  normal  torque  with  the 
normal  current,  twice  the  torque  with  twice  tbe  current,  and  three  times  the 
torque  with  three  times  the  current. 

An  automatic  method  for  starting  motors,  employed  by  the  firm  of  Siemens  & 
Hatske,  consists  in  using  two  circuits  for  each  of  the  phases  on  the  armature.  These 
Miriiits,  having  different  numbers  of  turns,  are  connected  to  oppose  one  another  at 
starting,  so  that  their  opposing  electro-motivo  forces  only  produce  the  normal 
current.  When  the  normal  speed  is  attained,  a  sliding  ring  on  the  spindle 
connects  the  coils  in  parallel,  as  in  a  squirrel-cage  winding, 

Under  special  conditions,  such  as  in  coal  mines,  an  an  to -trans  former  is  used  for 
starting  tbe  motor. 

The  regulation  of  speed  is  a  difficulty  with  jmlyphose  motors.     The  speed*  can 
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be  varied  in  the  ratio?  of  I  ;  !  ;  8  by  altering  the  connections  of  the  field-mag 
poles;  but  in  order  to  obtain  gradual  variations  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  rei 
ances  in  the  armature  circuit,  which  lead  to  a  serious  loes  of  energy;  in  many  < 
it  h  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  mechanical  means. 

Polyphase  transformers  may  either  consist  of  a  set  of  single  transformers,  or 
they  may  be  combined  to  snit  the  number  of  phases.  The  latter  system  is  the  more 
often  employed.  The  drop  should  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  with  a  lamp  load,  and 
G  per  cent,  for  a  motor  load.  In  the  ease  of  large  motors  it  is  advisable  to  provide 
a  transformer  of  50  par  cent,  above  the  normal  output,  and  it  is  well  to  ma  several 
motors  from  the  same  transformer,  and  to  provide  separate  transformers  for  the 
lamp*. 

If  in  a  three-phase  distribution  the  different  branches  be  unequally  loaded, 
there  will  be  variations  of  pressure,  which  are  difficult  to  regulate  at  the  station. 
The  motors  connected  on  the  three  circuits  have  a  tendency  to  equalise  the  pressure. 

With  this  object,  instruments  called  "  balancers "  are  connected  to  the 
secondary  circuit,  consisting  of  three  iron  cores,  similar  to  those  used  for  trans- 
formers, and  wound  with  three  coils  connected  in  triangle  on  the  three  circuits. 
If  there  be  a  fall  in  pressure  on  one  of  the  coils,  the  two  others  will  receive 
stronger  currents,  and  raise  the  pressure  of  the  defective  branch.  The  sections  of 
conductors  for  alternating-current  distribution  are  limited  by  the  Thomson  effect. 
The  sections  rarely  exceed  300  to  350  mm.  In  the  case  of  overhead  conductors  it 
is  advisable,  in  order  to  minimise  impednnce,  to  subdivide  the  conductors  and  place 
them  alternately. 

OH  insulators  are  no  longer  employed,  on  account  of  the  trouble  of 
maintenance ;  large  insulators  with  double  or  treble  mantles  being  preferred. 
In  underground  work  either  twisted  or  concentric  conductors  are  employed, 
in  order  to  diminish  impedance.  The  phenomenon  of  resonance,  due  to  the 
combined  effect  of  self-induction  and  capacity,  may  on  open  circuit  allow  large 
current5  to  pass  into  the  cables.  As  this  effect  increases  largely  with  the  potential, 
it  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  limits  the  potential  for  underground  mains.  The 
kind  of  insulation  employed  also  limits  the  potential  In  underground  mains. 

Few  firms  advocate  more  than  4,000  volts  for  paper  insulated  cables.  For 
higher  voltages  than  this  rubber  is  employed,  but  this  does  not  last  as  long  as 
cellulose.  The  voltage  is  also  limited  by  the  length  of  the  cable,  on  account  of  its 
capacity. 

The  Dresden  and  Chemnitz  stations  are  described  as  being  typical  of 
Continental  practice. 

The  Dresden  station  supplies  current  on  the  three-phase  system  to  lamps  and 
motors ;  the  latter  are  all  connected  to  a  single  branch,  in  order  to  secure  steady 
running  for  the  lamp*. 

Tho  generating  station  contains  four  fly-wheel  alternators  of  300  H.P.  each, 
coupled  direct  to  Ilofner  tandem  engines,  running  at  100  revolutions  per  minnte. 
The  speed  of  the  engines  can  be  varied  from  the  switch-board,  to  facilitate  tunning 
the  machines  in  parallel  ;  this  being  done  by  means  of  a  motor  which  altera  the 
counterweight  of  the  governor. 

The  generators  work  at  a  low  tension,  and  step  up  from  100  to  3,000  volts. 
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Most  of  the  transformers  have  in  output  of  100  kilowatts.  The  sub-station  trans- 
formers are  of  50  kilowatt!  output.  All  the  high-tension  circuit*  are  placed 
overhear],  with  a  guard  wire  placed  under  the  conductors. 

With  regard  to  the  Chemniti  station,  this  at  present  only  contains  4511  II. P., 
bat  i ■  being  extended  to  1,000  H.P.  As  in  all  Siemens  &  Halske  lnstatlatiens, 
the  current  is  distributed  on  the  three- phase  system,  and  supplied  by  generators 
working  at  2,000  volts  for  each  branch.  The  lamps  and  motors  are  distributed 
over  the  three  phases.  The  boiler*  are  of  the  Steinmuller  type,  with  automatic 
stokers.  The  engines  are  of  the  triple-expansion  vertical  type,  fitted  with  a  special 
speed  indicator  similar  to  that  used  at  Dresden.  Each  alternator  is  of  150  kilo- 
watts output,  and  is  direct  -coupled  to  the  engine. 

The  concentric  paper  insulated  cables  axe  placed  underground. 

The  transformers  are  of  50  kilowatts  output,  placed  in  small  houses  above 
ground 

All  the  primary  circuits  are  connected  together,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  secondary.  The  radius  over  which  a  transformer  works  is  500  metres,  and  the 
loss  allowed  on  each  branch  connection  1  J  per  cent.  The  drop  in  pressure  at  the 
secondary  terminals  of  the  transformer  amounts  to  4  per  cent,  between  no  load  and 
full  load.  The  station  voltage  is  regulated  to  keep  this  constant  by  the  aid  of  an 
auxiliary  winding  on  the  alternator.  This  winding  is  also  used  for  synchronising 
the  alternators. 

Power  and  light  are  charged  for  at  different  rates  ;  the  former  at 
18  pfennigs  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  the  latter  at  TO  pfennigs  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  company  will  only  employ  motors  which  on  starting  do  not  produce  a 
variation  of  more  than  2  per  Cent,  in  the  voltage. 


D,  A.  GOLDHAMMER—  NOTES  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  "i"  RAYS. 

( Wiedemann'*  Anitalat,  Vol  57,  No.  4,  p,  635.) 

The  author  traverses  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Hontgen  that  these  rays  consist 
of  longitudinal  vibrations  of  the  ether,  and  proceeds  to  compare  their  properties 
with  those  of  ultra-violet  light. 

It  appears  to  be  incontestable  that  the  r  rays  are  not  cathode  rays.  The  new 
rays  are  propagated  rcctili nearly,  and  produce  fluorescence  and  chemical  action,  which 
are  the  properties  of  ordinary  ultra-violet  rays.  Moreover,  many  substances  are 
permeable  to  the  x  rays  which  are  partly  permeable  and  partly  impermeable  to  the 
known  rays. 

According  to  present  views  on  the  dispersion  and  absorption  of  rays,  this 
property  of  the  new  rays  is  also  not  peculiar  thereto ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
to  mind  the  properties  of  rock  salt,  iodine  solution,  and  dark  cobalt  glass.  For 
ordinary  ultra-violet  light,  quart*  Is  very  permeable,  glass  and  calc-spir  are  less 
permeable,  and  air,  ammonia,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  vapour  quite  impermeable. 
A  thin  film  of  silver  (1*5  x  10-*  cm.  thick),  as  is  known,  only  allows  the  invisible 
rays  of  about  8*4  x  10-*  cm.  wave-length  to  pass  through. 

That  property  of  the  *  rays  which  appears  so  astonishing  to  the  general 
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public,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  find  many  practical  applications,  does  not, 
therefore,  distinguish  it  from  other  known  rays.  Moreover,  even  to  Uerr  Routgen, 
only  the  following  properties  of  the  new  rays  appear  un  ex  plain  able: — 

(u)  That  in  passing  from  air  into  water,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  aluminium. 

rock  salt,  glass,  zinc,  4c,  they  experience  no  observable  refraction  ; 
(4)  That,   apparently,   they   cannot    be    regularly   reflected    from   the   said 

substances ; 
(c)  That  they  cannot  be  polarised  by  the  usual  means ; 
(i!)  That  the  absorption  thereof  is  not  influenced  so  much  by  any  property  of 

substances  as  by  their  density. 
The  author  entirely  agrees  with  Professor  Rontgen  in  so  far  as  that  none  of 
the  rays  heretofore  known  to  us  possess  exactly  similar  properties.     But  this  doe* 
not  exclude  the  hypothesis  that  the  t  rays  may  be  ultra-violet  light  of  extremely 
short  wave-length  which  was  previously  inaccessible  to  us. 

In  the  first  place,  these  premises  directly  explain  the  apparently  irregular 
reflection  of  the  x  rays.  Their  wave-lengths  axe  too  small  in  comparison  with  the 
irregularities  of  surfaces  polished  in  the  usual  manner;  naturally,  snch  surfaces 
cannot  serve  as  polarisera  for  the  new  rays,  In  this  way,  properties  (Ji)  and  (c) 
appear  to  be  explained. 

If  we  compare  the  behaviour,  for  example,  of  flint  glass  with  regard  to  visible 
tight  and  the  .>:  rays,  it  results  that  this  substance  is  relatively  impermeable  for 
the  latter ;  with  the  exception  of  air,  amongst  the  substances  experimented  apou 
by  Ilerr  Rontgeu,  none  were  so  permeable  to  the  new  rays,  when  in  layers  stveral 
centimetres  thick,  as  water  and  glass  are  for  the  visible  rays. 

The  author  compares  the  behaviour  of  the  new  rnyB  towards  metala  and 
other  materials,  with  the  behaviour  of  fuschine,  aniline,  and  similar  solution* 
towards  visible  light.  With  fuchsias  solutions,  the  absorption,  for  example,  U, 
ceteris  paribus,  proportional  to  the  concentration.  Putting  this  result  against 
Table  V.  of  Ilerr  Rontgcn,  we  immediately  see  that  the  density  of  substances  plays 
somewhat  the  same  rile  as  the  concentration  of  the  fuchsine  solution  for  risible 
light.  In  other  words,  the  molecules  of  the  substance  (and  different  substances) 
embedded  in  the  ether  act  towards  the  x  rays  in  somewhat  the  same  wuy,  as  the 
particles  of  fuchsine  in  water  and  the  like  act  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  light 
rays.  This  analogy  can  be  carried  still  further.  Prisms  of  fuchsine  solution  give 
the  so-called  anomalous  spectrum  :  is  it  not  possible  that  the  substances  investigated 
by  Ilerr  Kunlgeu  show  an  anomalous  dispersion  of  the  ■  rays? 

In  the  cose  of  an  anomalous  dispersion  it  is  known  that  the  index  of 
refraction,  n,  decreases  with  the  wave-length,  A ;  so  that,  according  to  Wernicke,  for 
solid  fuchsine,  n  =  2*293  when  A  —  59S  x  10  -f,  and  decreases  to  1'224  when 
\  m  449  x  10-'  mm.  The  observations  of  Du  Bois  and  Rubens  on  prisms  of 
Fe,  Co,  Ki,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  very  marked  anomalous 
dispersion  of  light  in  these  media:  with  a  variation  of  wavelength  from 
671  x  lO-'mru.  to  431  x  1U-*  mm.,  »  fell  from  8-12  to  205,  from  8-32  to  21i\ 
and  from  2<H  to  1*64.  Would  it  not  be  possible  that  n  for  aluminium  and  the  like 
would  be  still  smaller  for  extremely  short  wave-lengths  ?  We  have,  moreover,  in 
absorbing  media  (such  as  metals),  the  index  of  refraction  lying  very  near  to  1,  and 
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also  smaller  than  1  ;  as  is  known,  Ktindt  found  for  Ag,  ji  =  0'27 ;  Au  (white,  an 
alloy  of  An  and  Ag),  n  m  0*58 ;  and  An  (blue),  a  =  1. 

It  will  be  red-lily  understood,  without  further  discussion,  that  the  fact  of  ■ 
being;  S  1  only  points  to  a  special  kind  of  ware- propagation  in  absorbing 
media,  and  does  not  actually  give  a  smaller  or  equal  value  for  the  velocity  of 
light  in  ether. 

Consequently,  the  properties  fa)  and  (!>)  appear  to  us  to  he  explained.  For 
rays  of  extremely  abort  wave-length,  the  absorbing  power  of  materials  may  well  be 
only  influenced  for  the  most  part  by  their  density  ;  as  regards  refrartion.  however 
for  red  or  yellow  rays,  for  example,  several  substances  are  found  the  indices  of 
refraction  if  which  arc  about  the  same.  If  n  is  very  near  to  1  for  the  materials 
investigated  by  Herr  Rontgen,  then  quite  similar  properties  of  these  substances 
can  lie  understood. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  several  theories  at  dispersion,  for  all  substances,  give 
n  —  1  when  K  —  0. 

Collecting  the  ahove  results,  we  come  to  the  following  conclusion  ■ — The 
beautifnl  and  highly  inte resting  phenomena  which  Herr  Riintgen  has  discovered 
are  in  agreement  with  the  assumption  that  the  x  rays  are  ordinary  transverse 
ether  vibrations,  the  wave-length  of  which  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
nlrra-violet  rays  known  heretofore. 

Should  this  actually  be  the  case,  the  x  rays  may  possibly  (if  not  necessarily) 
be  present  in  the  spectrum  of  the  arc  light,  and  of  platinum  and  lead  vapour. 
It  is  very  diflicnlt  to  believe  that  the  cathode  rays  and  the  fluorescence  produced 
thereby  should  be  the  only  method  available  to  us  for  the  production  of  the  new 
ray*. 


ANTON  KH/tTMMENACXEB-ABSOLUTE  MEASUREMENTS  OF 
THE  EUECTRIC  SURFACE  CONDUCTIVITY  OF  GLASS  WITH 
DIFFERENT  DEGREES  OF  MOISTNESS  OF  THE  SURROUNDING 
AIR. 

{Btibialltr,   Vol  20,  No.  i,p.  288.) 

Over  a  sulphuric  acid  of  definite  concentration  there  is  a  definite  pressure  of 
the  water  vapour  still  present.  In  this  manner  the  author  obtained  different  stoteR 
of  moisture  by  making  different  concentrations  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  relative 
moisture  corresponding  to  any  given  concentration  being  taken  from  Rcgnonlt's 
tables.  All  measurements  of  the  conductivity  of  glass — to  the  determination  of 
which  only  the  Siemens,  or  condenser,  method  proved  workable— were  carried  out 
by  observing  the  time  of  charging  the  condenser.  The  battery  consisted  of  IS 
small  Daniel] '■  cells.  The  conductivity  measurements  of  one  and  the  same  glass 
showed  great  variations,  due  to  foreign  influences,  and  thus  the  conductivities  of 
gloss  from  different  sources  naturally  differed  very  much  from  one  another.  In 
this  way  the  author  found,  for  example,  the  resistance  of  the  surface  of  a  strip  of  ■ 
lead  glass  (I  sq.  cm.  large)  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  6,000,  for  a  soda  glass  TOO, 
megohms.  A  glass  surface  formed  by  solidify iug  the  fluid  material  conducted 
VOL.   XXV.  42 
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electricity  in  moist  air  less  readily  than  a  polished  surface,  and  title,  again,  much 
leas  eaaity  than  surfaces  produced  by  simply  dull  grinding  or  by  fracture. 


EDM.  VAX  AUBEL  and  R    FAILLOT— A   COMPAMBOM    OF    Till. 

ELECTRICAL     CONDUCTIVITY     AND     THERMAL     CONDl'C- 
T1VITV  OF  ALLOTS. 

(BsiblZHer,  Vol.  20,  No.  4,  p.  284.) 

The  authors  have  ini  obligated  the  conductivity  of  such  alloys  the  c lee 
resistance  of  which  is  very  great.  The  experiments  extended  to  aluminium,  br 
konstantau,  and  iron-nickel.  The  thermal  conductivity  was  determined  by  Deeprelt's 
ijji'ihuii,  wliii  h  haaabobMB  Hadbj  3.  Wiedemann  and  Pracs,  Ita  itA  km 
0-4  metre  long  and  0-009  metre  diameter;  they  were  nickellcd  nod  carefully 
polished.  Since  very  different  values  were  obtained  for  the  thermal  conductivity 
of  electrolytic  copper  ic  the  researches  of  Berget,  L.  Lorenz,  &c,  the  authors  com- 
pared the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  alloys  with  that  of  cadmmm,  the  thermal 
eonductivity  of  which  has  been  very  accurately  determined  by  L.  Lorens.  One  end 
of  the  rod  to  be  tested  was  f  listened  in  the  cover  of  a  cylindrical  box  of  bran 
through  which  steam  was  circulated.  The  temperature  at  various  points  of  the  rod 
was  measured  by  means  of  a  therino  electric  couple,  which  consisted  of  iron  and 
konntantan  wire  of  03  mm.  diameter,  Small  holes  of  IK  mm.  diameter  and  1-5  mm. 
deep  were  drilled  in  the  rods  at  distances  of  4  cm.  apart.  In  each  bole  was 
placed  a  drop  of  oil  in  which  dipped  one  of  the  soldered  junctions  of  the  thermo- 
electric couple,  whilst  the  other  dipped  into  a  test  tube  tilled  with  oil  kept  at  the 
temperature  of  the  surroundings.  A  Wiedemann's  mirror  galvanometer  was  used 
for  these  measurements.  The  electric  conductivity  was  measured  by  means  of  a 
Thomson's  double  bridge.  The  law  of  Wiedemann  and  Frani  dous  not  hold  for 
alloys  of  high  specific  resistance;  it  probably  only  holds  exactly  for  pure  metals  of 
good  conductivity. 
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X.  E.  QUTHE  and  t.  J.  BAN"OS— THE  ELECTRICAL  CONDUCTIVITY 
OF  CONCENTRATED    SULPHURIC    ACID. 

{BtMStUr,    I'o/.  20,  A'o.  4./..   2s, V, 

According  to  Ivohhrausch,  Bouty,  ami  Ostward,  the  conductivity  curve  uf 
aqueous  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  reaches  a  minimum  at  a  c  once  nt  rut  ion  which 
corresponds  approximately  to  the  hydrate  H,  SO,  +  H,  O.  This  minimum  is  less 
definite  at  higher  temperatures.  From  a  large  number  of  determinations,  the 
authors  have  come  to  the  conclusion  thai  all  curves  have  a  minimum  at  the  same 
molecalar  volume  of  32'1.  The  molecular  volume,  and  not  the  concentration, 
determines  also  the  conductivity.  The  temperature  coefficient  Increases  a*  the 
conductivity  decreases.  The  conductivity  of  solid  !!„  SO,  +  H,,  O  increase*  at 
first  slowly  with  the  temperature:  between  O-1  and  7"oi>  the  increase  is  very  great. 
The  conductivity  curve  of  fluid  H,  S  O,  +  H„  O  euts  that  of  the  solid  su tanner 
at  an  angle  of  about  40*.  During  melting  there  is  also  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
variation  of  the  conductivity. 


CH,    IHABQOT— THE     ELECTRO-PLATING    OF    ALUMINIUM 
WITH    COPPER. 

(Dviblatter,  IV.  20,  No.  i,p,  287.) 

Adhesive  coats  of  copper  can  be  obtained  on  aluminium  by  the  following 
process  : — The  aluminium  is  cleaned  in  a  warm  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
and  its  surface  thai  made  rough  and  porous;  it  is  then  thoroughly  washed  in  run- 
ning water  and  dipped  into  a  hot  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  about  E  per  ■  >  m 
strength,  and  again  washed  in  clean  water ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  somen  hat 
concentrated  acid  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  until  an  uniform  metallic  deposit 
has  formed  ;  it  is  then  washed  again  In  plenty  of  water,  and  brought  back  into 
the  copper  sulphate  bath,  when  an  electric  current  is  passed  until  the  coaling  is 
of  the  desired  thickness. 


—  CLASSEN— TO    INCREASE   THE  SENSIBILITY  OF  THE  DEPREZ 
GALVANOMETER. 

(Btibliitter,  Vol.  20,  No.  4,  p.  if  J I  ;   ICIekt'uttchniichz  ZaU&tift,  Fat,  IU, 

/./..  Ii7«-G77,  1896.) 

The  nuWOrfllmil  were  made  on  a  Deprei  galvanometer  constructed  by 
Edelmsnn.  of  Munich.  The  most  important  results  of  the  calculation  are  the 
following : — 1.  In  order  to  increase  the  sensibility  of  the  Deprex  galvanometer,  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  coil  should  he  made  as  small  as  possible.  2.  The 
magnetic  field  should  not  be  very  strong,  the  use  of  electro-magnets  being  excluded. 
The  suspension  fibre  must  be  as  thin  us  possible.  In  order  not  to  load  the 
suspension  too  heavily,  fine  aluminium  wire  should  be  Osed  for  winding  the  coil, 
since  the  greater  resistance  thereof  can  tie  compensated  for  by  employing  a  stronger 
magnetic  field.  With  a  higher  resistance  the  damping  will  be  less,  and  a  stronger 
field  can  be  used,      On  the  other  hand,  the  torsional  force  of  the  suspension  will  be 
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limited  by  the  fHCt  thst  a  >-crtain  point  will  b-  reached  at  which  it  will  n< 
possible  to  conduct  the  current  without  injuriously  affecting  the  torsional  rip 
the  material.    The  author  is  of  tha  opinion  thnt  the  construction  ->f  the    I 
galvanometer  will  be  so  far  developed  that  it  wilt  not  bo  behind  tbc  best  astatic 
mirror  galvanometer*  as  regards  sensibility  and  convenience.      Tb is  point  lias  not 
yet  been  reached  because  the  magnetic  Ik  Ids  were  too  strong,  and  consequently, 
in  order  not  to  have  too  powerful  damping,  powerful  torsional  forces  or  dil 
couplet  were  employed ;  the  maximum   sensibility,   therefore,  could    nevw    ba 
reached. 


C.  P.  STEINMETZ— THE  UW  UF  HYSTERESIS  AND  THE  THEORY 
OF  INDUCTIVE  RESISTANCE  IN  CLOSED  IRON  CIRCUITS 

[BtiUiMtr,  Vol.  20,  No,  4,  /<.  2!>2 ;  Ekktrottcimiaht.  ZuititM/t,  *'<>/,  It:,,/..  ).i23-G25, 
652-655,  and  666-669,  1-835.) 

In  the  first  place  the  author  discusses  the  values  which  the  coefficients  t-  and  s 
assume  in  the  formula,  II  =  n  .  B1,  giving  loss  of  energy  by  hysteresis  through 
magnetic  friction.  For  the  loss  of  energy  doe  to  static  dielectric  hysteresis  in  a 
dielectric,  according  to  R  Arno,  a  similar  relation  holds — II  —  i  .  FJ,  where  1"'  is 
the  intensity  of  the  induction  In  the  dielectric.  The  coefficient  in  this  case  also  Is 
very  near  1-6.  With  the  frequencies  and  field  strengths  of  the  value*  occurring 
in  alternate-current  condensers,  the  author  found  the  loss  of  energy  doe  Co 
dielectric  hysteresis  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  field  strength.  The  nuthor 
shows  that  the  formula  H  =  ij ,  Br  in  a  high-voltage  500-kilowatt  alternate* 
current  generator  gives,  taking  x  =-  1-G,  a  very  close  agreement  with  the  observed 
losses  from  hysteresis.  The  lowest  values  observed  for  a.  10'  for  steel  and  iron 
plate  for  ii'C  in  electrical  machinery,  lie  between  1*24  and  I'M;  the  highest 
observed  values,  between  427  and  5'3.  The  process  of  manufacture,  whether  for 
steel  or  iron  plate,  makes  no  difference,  and  the  chemical  composition  also 
appears  to  have  no  influence  on  the  value  of  ij.  On  the  contrary,  specimens  of 
almost  identical  composition  gave  quite  different  values  of  tj. 


Iron. 

MmL 

Iron. 

ij.103        ... 

t-aa 

8-22 

4-77 

Total  foreign  constitu-t 
ents  in  percentage      j 

0-459 

0-462 

0-608 

c   ... - 

0  086 

0'oao 

0081 

P 

0-069 

0-063 

0-077 

Si  ... 

0-032 

0-04't 

0-OS8 

Mn„ 

0-2+2 

0-230 

B 

0-030 

0-030 

0030 

The  chemical  composition  is  almost  the  same  iu  the  three  kinds  of   iron. 
Accord  in  gly,  the  molecular  magnetic  friction   is  essentially  a  physical  property. 
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In  the  experiments  of  Ewing,  the  exi«invtil  r  in  the  formula  11  =  i> .  BJ  varies 
somewhat  with  different  magnetic  inductions,  and  gives,  in  its  variation,  the  three 
chnructeristic  features  uf  [lie  curve  of  magnetisation. 

Hysteresis  and  molecular  magnetic  friction  are  not  identical,  bill  hysteresis  is 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  molecular  friction.  In  stationary  alternate-current 
apparatus,  such  as  transformers,  hysteresis  and  molecular  friction  are  almost 
identical.  In  rotating  apparatus,  cm  the  contrary,  the  difference  between  molecular 
friction  and  magnetic  hysteresis  can  be  very  considerable.  In  order  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  the  phenomenon  of  magnetic  hysteresis  and  the  molecular  magnetic 
friction,  the  author  brings  forward  the  only  relation  which  exists  between  the  two. 
If  an  alternating  magnetic  flux  circuit  neither  receive  energy  from  the  exterior, 
nor  work  he  done  externally  by  the  magnetic  flux  circuit,  the  energy  converted 
into  molecular  magnetic  friction  from  the  magneto-motive  force  is  yielded  in  the 
form  of  magnetic  hysteresis. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  paper  the  author  gives  the  theory  and  calculations 
relating  to  inductive  resistances  containing  iron.  Together  with  the  known  formula: 
for  the  calculation  of  tiie  combined  resistance  of  a  number  of  separate  resistances 
in  series  with  one  another,  and  u  number  of  resistances  in  parallel  with  one  another, 
iit  u  coMinuous-cnrrent  circuit,  the  author  shows  that  the  combined  impedance  of 
a  number  of  impedances  in  series  with  one  another  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
separate  impedances,  and  tluit  the  combined  "admittance"  of  a  number  of  con- 
ductors in  parallel  with  one  another  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  separate  admittances 
expressed  as  complex  magnitudes.  By  "admittance"  is  to  be  understood  the 
reciprocal  of  the  impedance.  As  the  principal  en  uses  of  bus  of  energy  in  alternate- 
current  circuits  the  author  cites  the  following:— I.  Molecular  friction:  («) 
Magnetic  hysteresis;  {!■)  dielectric  hysteresis,  2,  Primary  circuit :  (<j)  Loss  of 
current  through  the  insulation— silent  discharge ;  ('o  eddy -currents  in  the  conductors, 
or  irregular  distribution  of  the  current  therein.  3.  Secondary  circnit :  (a)  IvMy- 
or  Fou  can  It -currents  iu  surrounding  magnetic  material ;  ( h )  eddy-currents  in 
adjacent  conducting  bodies  ;  (cj  induced  currents  iu  adjacent  conductors,  or  mutual 
induction.  4.  Induced  electric  discharges— electrostatic  induction.  Of  these  losses, 
the  author  considers  the  following  to  be  the  most  important: — Magnetic  hysteresis 
and  eddy-currents  iu  their  influence  on  the  equivalent  resistance. 

In  order  to  exactly  define  the  nature  of  the  distortion  of  the  current- wave 
produced  by  the  hysteresis,  the  E,  M.F.  is  taken  at  a  sine  wave.  The  author  takes 
four  hysteresis  loops  with  the  maximum  values  of  B  —  2,000,  6,000,  10,000, 
l(i,UO0|  and  the  corresponding  maximum  values  of  the  E.M.F. :  F  =  1*8.  Si'fl,  4-3. 
and  20  ■■|HII II  <  ■nil  per  cm.  The  loops  correspond  to  mediant  value  iron  or 
steel  plate,  which  hove  the  coefficient  of  hysteresis  t|  =  0'0v)33.  In  four  figures  the 
magnetising  current- wave*  of  an  iron  magnetic  circuit  are  shown  corresponding  to 
the  four  hysteresis  curves,  whilo  the  E.M.F.  and  the  magnetic  induction  are  taken 
as  sine  waves.  The  current-enrves,  F,  are  not  sine  curves,  but  are  of  a  complex 
nature  ;  they  appear  inflated  on  the  ascending  side,  and  hollow  on  the  descending 
side.  Euch  of  such  distorted  current-curves  can  be  resolved  into  two  components — 
a  sine  curve,  culled  the  "equivalent  sine  curve,"  of  similar  intensity  uud  similar 
energy  value  to  the   distorted   carve,  and  a  wattless  residual   term  of    higher 
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frequency,  which  consisLs  essentially  of  n  wave  of  three  times  the  ieru« 
Tims  it  follows  that  in  any  alternate-current  circuit  the  E. M.F.  anil  curretu- 
enrves  of  any  form  can  be  replaced  by  the  equivalent  sine  curve*  of  E.M.F.  nod 
current-strength — that  is  to  say,  by  sine  curves  which  have  the  same  effective 
value  and  tbe  name  energy  value.  The  phase  difference  of  the  equivalent  sine- 
curves  will  l>e  taken  as  the  equivalent  difference  of  phase.  The  equivalent  sine 
curve  of  the  magnetising  current  precedes  the  magnetisation  ;  this  angle  of  advance 
run  lie  expressed  ns  the  angle  of  hysteresial  phase  difference,  or  lead. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  the  following  :— The  hysteresial  coil  doc  t- 
auee  of  a  complete  iron  magnetic  circuit  is  proportional  to  the  coefficient  of 
hysteresis,)!,  the  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  L;  inversely  proportional  to  the 
0-4th  power  of  the  E.M.F.,  E.and  to  the  (Kith  power  of  the  frequency,  X.nnd  of  the 
cross  section,  S,  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  and  to  the  l'titli  power  of  the  number  of 
turns,  ii,  of  the  electric  current.  The  nhsolute  admittance  V,  of  an  electric  circuit 
of  zero  ohmic  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  magnetic  reluctance  (  —  magnetic 
resistance), and  inversely  proportional  to  the  frequency  N.  and  to  the  square  of  the 
11 11  in  her  of  turns  «.  Moreover,  In  an  electric  circuit  completely  enclosed  by  iron, 
such  as  in  alternate-current  transformers,  the  absolute  admittance  i\  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  frequency  N,  the  permeability  p.,  to  the  cross  section  S,  and  to 
the  square  of  the  number  of  turns  n  ;  and  directly  proportional  to  the  length  L,  of 
the  magnetic  circuit.  Moreover,  in  an  inductive  electric  circuit  entirely  anefOMd 
in  iron,  the  angle  of  hysteresial  phase  advance  a,  depends  exclusively  on  the 
magnetic  constants,  the  permeability  ,u,  and  the  coefficient  of  hysteresis  17,  a»  well 
as  on  the  maximum  magnetic  induction  B,  since  sin  a  =  4  jirj/IV't.  Since  a  is 
independent  of  the  frequency,  form,  and  length  of  the  magnetic  and  el 
circuits  enclosed  by  iron,  the  hysteresial  angle  of  advance  is  the  same  when  the 
magnetic  induction  is  the  same,  if  the  quality  of  iron  is  the  same.  Amongst  the 
linn]  deductions  we  note  that  in  open  magnetic  circuits  the  conductance  is  the  same 
u  in  closed  magnetic  circuits  of  similar  volume  of  iron  and  induction.     In  closed 

magnetic  circuits  admittance  (  J™*]  "*"»"  )  ,  conductance  (  =  energy  current  \ 
V.     total   E.M.F,/  \      total  E.M.F.  ) 

and    snsceptance  (  ^^ — f.  f?T3f   \   can    only  lie  taken    as    approximately 

constant  within  very  narrow  limit*. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  Foucault  currents,  tbe  author  come*  M 
follow  iii;:  conclusions: — The  loss  by  eddy-currents  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  E.M.F.,  and  proportional  to  the  electric  conductivity  of  the  iron.  More- 
over, the  component  of  the  conductance  of  the  inductive  electric  circuit  due 
to  eddy-currents  is  a  constant  of  the  electric  circuit,  independent  of  the  E.M.F., 
frequency,  &.i:,  anil  proportional  to  the  electric  conductivity  of  the  iron.  The 
eddy-eurrento  also  cause  an  advance  in  the  phase  of  the  exciting  current  relatively 
to  the  magnetisation  ;  it,  however,  causes  no  distortion  of  the  wave-form,  as  floes 
flic  hj  11(11  Oil  Theangle  /8,  of  the  eddy-current  advance  is  given  from  sin  0  s 
p  i  .  "here  p  is  the  eddy-current  conductance  of  the  electric  circuit,  and  i;  the 
absolute  admittance.  Further,  the  author  estimates  the  eddy-current  coefBiient 
«,  for  Intninated  iron  and  for  iron  wire :  r  depends  only  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
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iron  plate  or  on  the  diameter  of  the  iron  wire.  Finally,  the  author  gives,  as  an 
example  of  the  calculation  of  alternate-current  circuits  containing;  iron,  tha 
derivation  of  the  general  equations  of  alternate-current  transformer!'. 


J.    TTJMA.— MKASUHKMKNTS    WITH    ALTERNATE    CURRENTS    OF 
HIGH  FREQUENCY. 

(Btimittr,  Vol.  20,  No.  4,  p.  300.) 

The  author  gives  a  method  wherebj  measurements  of  resistance  can  be  made 
with  oscillating  currents.  When  a  rapidly  alternating  current  flows  through  a 
conductor  of  very  email  cross  section,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  current-density 
is  nni form  over  the  whole  cross  section.  If  the  heat  generated — which  in  this  case 
is  doe  to  the  oscillating  current — be  measured,  and  also  that  generated  by  the 
passage  of  a  continuous  current  through  the  same  conductor,  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  in  each  case,  in  e([nal  times,  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  mean  squares 
of  the  current-strengths.  A  conductor  of  very  small  cross  section  can  also  be  used 
for  the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  oscillatory  discharges. 

If  a  thick  wire,  15,  be  put  in  series  with  the  wire,  A,  of  small  cross  section, 
the  relation  between  the  amounts  of  heat  generated  in  the  two  wires 
continuous  currents  of  different  strengths  are  passed  through  them,  remains 
constant;  this,  however,  will,  MOeralrf  speaking,  not  be  the  case  when  oscillating 
currents  are  passed  through  the  wires.  If  W  be  the  heat  generated  in  tire  wire  H, 
and  W,  that  generated  in  the  wire  A  when  the  wires  are  in  series  with  one  another 
and  a  continuous  current  of  intensity  J  is  flowing  through  them  for  a  time  f,  and 
W  and  W,'  the  eorresponding  quantities  of  heat  generated  by  the  application  of  an 
alternating  current  of  intensity  J'  during  a  time  (' :  moreover,  let  v,  be  the 
resistance  of  the  wire  A,,  tt  the  resistance  of  the  wire  B  for  the  continuous 
current,  and  in'  that  for  alternate  currents:  then  we  have, 

"1        ™L 

m    "  W,' 

If  a  Bunsen  ice-calorimeter  be  used,  and  ',  ltl  f,  and  l^'  be  the  corresponding 
distances  through  which  the  meniscus  in  the  capillary  tube  of  the  calorimeter  is 
moved,  then 

■y      ('     I, 


-/,'■    t>andJ 
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w 
From  the  combined  results  it  is  deduced  that  the  ratio  —   increases  with  increased 

w 

thickness  of  the  conductor  and  with  the  frequency  of  the  current.     From  measure- 

w' 
ments  on  German  silver  wires  it  was  found  that  the  ratio  —  approached  nearer  to 

unity  as  the  specific  resistance  increased.  That  the  resistance  was  dependent  on 
the  current -strength  was  very  noticeable,  especially  in  a  2  mm.  and  a  3-1  mm.  thick 
iron  wire. 
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K.   ZICKLER— OS    THE    CHEMTCAL   ACTION'   OF    THE    BONTGSM 

"i"  RAYS. 

{ElektTMeeMitcht  Zeiischrift,  Vol.  17,  No.  15,  p.  . 

The  chemical  action  of  the  lt<pntgen  x  rays  was  pointed  out  by  Bontgeu,  and 
after  hitn  by  uuiny  others,  by  the  decomposition  of  stiver  salts  on  photographic 
plates.  These  investigations,  however,  Imve  not  yet  enabled  it  to  be  determined 
to  what  this  action  is  to  be  attributed— whether,  us  was  stated  byProfMfOr  K.intgen 
in  his  original  paper,  the  chemical  action  is  exercised  ilirectly  on  the  silver  salts  of 
tlit  [.lute  by  the  Rontgen  rays,  or  whether  thia  action  is  caused  by  the  light  of  the 
fluorescence  which  the  r  rays  produce  in  the  glass  plate,  or  possibly  in  the  layer 
of  gelatine. 

The  author  has  recently  made  experiments  with  a  view  to  answering  this 
question. 

The  vacuum  tube  was  enclosed  in  a  light-tight  cardboard  box,  the  space  in 
which  the  experiments  were  made  being  completely  darkened,  go  that  bore  photo- 
graphic plates  could  be  employed. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  object  (a  purse  with  a  double  bow,  in  the  inner- 
moat  compartment  of  which  was  a  coin  and  a  small  key  J  was  applied  to  the  roar 
side  of  a  screen  of  platino-cyanide  gf  barium  opposite  to  the  cathode  tube;  and 
on  the  turned-away  aide  of  this  screen,  bearing  the  fluorescent  coating,  was  laid  the 
sensitive  side  of  the  photographic  plate.  During  the  action  of  the  i  rays,  which 
lasted  five  minutes,  the  fluorescence  of  the  screen  was  seen  very  clearly  through 
the  photographic  plate,  and  also  the  shadows  of  the  metal  parts — the  bows,  the 
coins,  and  the  key— of  the  ohjert  exposed  by  the  J  rays 

In  the  second  experiment,  directly  following  the  other,  the  platino-cyanide  of 
barium  screen  was  replaced  by  an  ordinary  paper  screen.  Otherwise,  the  arrange- 
ment? were  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  first  experiment.  The  photographic  plate 
was  of  the  same  composition.  The  time  of  exposure  was  again  exactly  five  minute* 
Daring  the  exposure  not  the  least  trace  of  fluorescence  was  to  be  noticed  on  the 
plate. 

On  developing,  it  was  found  that  the  plnte  in  the  secoud  experiment  showed 
perfectly  sharp  picture  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  object  ;  whilst  the  picture  obtained 
in  the  first  experiment  had  suffered  a  small  loss  in  sharpness,  in  so  far  as  the 
platino-cyanide  of  barium  screen  was  simultaneously  shown  upon  it.  As  regards 
the  latter,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  most  probably  to  obtain  a  better  hold  for  the 
crystals,  the  platino-cyanide  of  barium  was  spread  on  a  wide-meshed  fabric,  ami 
the  positive  showed  the  image  of  this  fabric  in  white  lines. 

The  result  of  the  two  experiments,  especially  the  second,  points  to  a  direct 
action  of  the  x  rays  on  the  silver  salts  of  the  plate  ;  or,  at  least,  that,  in  the  above 
experiments,  this  action  was  clearly  the  more  prominent  one. 

The  author  does  not  claim  to  have  settled  the  qnestion  by  these  experiments, 
and  has  in  view  some  further  researches  iu  which  he  proposes  to  use  sensitive  films 
of  similar  composition  spread  on  plates  of  ordinary  and  uranium  glass. 
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be  altered  In  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say  :  — 

By  striking  out  the  word  "  twelve''  in  the  second  line  of  the  3ClA  Artie!*,  Mid 
substituting  the  word"  fifteen." 

By  striking  out  the  word  "twelve  "  in  the  third  line  of  the  38M  Articlr,  and 
substituting  the  word  "  fifteen." 

By  striking  out  the  Uith  Ariieh,  and  substituting  the  following  Article: — 
'* M.  The  following  Mejubers of  Council,  c i m > i * . ■,     iii.   Preaklcnt,  .in.'  Via   i  ■■ 
11  Hit*  Honorary  Treasurer,  live  Members,  and  one  Asvoeiau-— shall  be  elected  anrrnalfj 
H  by  Imllor.    The  I'l-esHk-nt,  dim    i  .. .  Pneidcufc,  $m  Honorary  Treasurer,  Ave  Members, 
"  and  one  Associate  shall  retire  annually,  and,  save  an  hercinalter  provided,  be  ininiKliuleh 
"  eligible  lor  re-eletli on,     Provided  that .no  pTOStdSSlt,  Viei  ■  i'n-iikoit.  Meriiln  roll 
"  st  Associate  Member  of  Council  shall  bold  office  in  the  same  enjtaeity  tor  more  Ihan 

•■   three  years  ia  sn lot       1'rovid.sl  aim  Ihtil  every  I'lisl- President  shall  be  HiyibJe  tat 

"  election  as  an  Ordinary  Memb,  ihilst  holdtist.  ocaoaaaan  trrdinAry 

"  Mciidrer  he  shall  eea«e  to  be  an  ex-offldo  Member." 

By  striking  mil  the  41»<  Article,  and  substituting  the  following  Article:  — 

"  41.  The  Auditors  shall  be  elected  annually  hi   Nil  lor  re 

"  SfSOtl QM  •  \niralion  ol  their  I  ear  ol  olli-t. 
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Bj  the  addition  at  Ihe  end  of  the  Iftul  4rt»cii  of  the  following  word*  ■ — 

'•but  the  Member  or  A**oti*u*  wi  chosen  dttO  ri  to*  ?*»  knif  only  a*  the 

n  noittng  Member  at  Gounril  weutd  iwe  retained  the  Mae  ir  no  r*cu  tmd.*" 

Bj  striking  out  all  words  After  "  Canucil "  in  the  Heveutb  line  of  the  tcV*f 
A/tide  to  tbe  cud  of  that  Article,  nod  substituting  the  following  Kurd*:  — 

"At  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting  held  not  U-**  than  twn  fore  the 

Annual  Genera]  Meeting,  [lie  Chairman  shall  announce  the  candidate*  <«a  imilbltlilliif 

"  Arty   two  Member:!,  supported  BJ    eight  other  Member^  ma>    MWBQnOM  TUTHrtWlW 
"  In  writing:  any  duly  qualified  perron  to  fill  any  vacancy  trj  fotwudliig  -m-h  narada 
"  together  with  the  written  consent  at  such  person  to  accept  office  it  elected*  to  the 
"  Secretory  within  aeven  day*  after  Mich  meeting 

"  Thereupon  ft  ballot  Ikt.  containing  the  name?  of  all  person*  duly  nominated  to  fill 
"  tht  vacancies  on  the.  Council,  tinting  which  person*  are  nominal  id  hy  the  Council,  and 
u  giving  the  name*  of  the  two  Member*  by  whom  every  other  per-ou  is  nominated,  »hail 
11  be  forwarded  to  the  Members  and  Awmdatesof  the  Institution  not  Ian  thai 
"  before  the  Annual  General  Meeting  :  and  each  Member  or  A»octate  »hall  he  a:  liberty  to 
"  make  a  selection  from  -u  h  li-i,  provided  ttM  number  ot  ruunei  so  selected  shall  not 
'♦exceed  in  any  cam  the  imml^r  n  unfile  to  nil  the  vacancies. 

M  Ballot  paper*  «ha11  lie  so  marked  and  recorded  aa  may  he  from  time  to  time 
"  determined  hy  the  Count  i].  ' 

By  striking  out  the  words  from  after  the  word  '•  fjuortini  "  in  the  third  tine  of 
the  47  th  Article  down  to  the  word  "prescribe**  in  the  fifth  Line  of  the  same 
Article,  and  lubstitiitinj*  the  following  words: — 

11  The  Council  may  wppfltot  OffflflfnltttM  tfWtWW  hOWl  their  Own  body,  had  Committee* 
11  tot  special  purpose*  ocntfattlinl  ot  Members  ot  Council  and  Member*  or  Associated  of  t  *>■> 
M  Institution  and  OtaWw,  with  sii'ii  powers  as  the  Council  may  pre*  rib*/" 

By  striking  out  the  words  in  the  4Sr A  Article  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Article  to  the  word  M  vote  "  in  the  third  line,  and  nuljfltitutinjr,  the  following 
words  :-— 

'MS.  Questions  Khali  be  decided  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  hy  the  vote*  or  the 
"  Member*  present  ROJD  -shall,  wive  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  have  one  vote: 

"  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  there  being  more  than  four  Past- President*  *t  any 
"meeting:,  tin-  i-oie^,  >jI  thi  jfrllifflflft^t  Pant-President  and  the  four  senior  Paat- Preside  nu 
*4  preeent  and  voting  *hrtll  nlone  he  ronnted  upon  any  division;  hut  the  Chairman  lhaJt 
11  have  a  casting  vote." 

By  striking  nut  the  SQfA  Article,  and  sobtti toting  the  following  Article  i — 

M  W.  The  financial  year  of  the  Institution  shall  end  on  the  30lh  September  in  each 
"  year  ;  and  a  statement  of  the  fund-*  or  tin  Institution,  .inrl  of  the  receipts  and 
M  expenditure  during  such  financial  yew,  shall  he  made,  under  lb*  direction  of  the  Council, 
'■  each  year,  and,  after  having  been  verified  and  signed  hy  the  Audi  Lore  and  approved  hy 
H  the  Council,  shall  he  laid  before  the  Annual  Genera]  Meeting  next  following/' 

By  the  insertion  and  addition  of  the  toll  owing  word*  to  the  &J»(A  Ariirtf    \\s 
inserting  the  wonla  "  Qpoa  Hie  Account*  and"  after  the  word  "deUhente/'and  by  adding 
at  the  end  or  th<    \rti-  lc  the  word*  "at  the  Annual  Gene  ml  Meeting,  any  httirinea  may  he 
trammcltd  ot  which  notice  in  writing  shall  have  been  given  to  the  Secretary  at  1 
fourteen  day*  before  such  meet i ml'." 
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A  special  General  Meeting  of  Members  and  Associates  was  held 
ut  the  Offices  of  the  Institution,  2£,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Monday,  July  the  6th,  1896  Sir— David 
Salomons,  Bart,,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  notice  convening  the  meeting  was  taken  as  read. 

The  amended  statement  of  accounts  and  balance-sheet  for 
the  year  ending  31st  December,  1895,  a  copy  of  which  had  been 
previously  sent  to  all  Members  and  Associates,  was  also  taken  as 
read. 

The  (  'ii.uhman  stated  that  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  gir  p^td 
statement  of  accounts  and  balance-sheet  had  been  made  by  the 
Accountants  under  instruction  of  the  Council,  in  order  to 
meet  the  suggestions  made  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  March  26th.  He  thought  it,  however,  only  fair  to  the 
Council,  Finance  Committee,  the  Accountants,  and  all  concerned 
in  making  up  the  accounts,  to  say  that  the  form  in  which 
they  were  originally  presented  waa  in  accordance  with  the 
Articles  of  Association.  A  slight  discrepancy,  however,  existed 
between  the  Memorandum  of  Association  and  the  Articles 
of  Association.  By  the  former  a  statement  of  "  receipts  and 
"expenditure"  was  required.  In  t In-  latter  the  term  used  was 
"  receipts  and  iiatjmeuLu."  This  had  now  beeu  put  riyht  by  the 
Special  Resolution  passed  on  June  15th  and  confirmed  that 
afternoon,  amending  the  Articles  of  Association. 

After  one  or  two  suggestions  had  been  made  which  the 
Chairman  said  should  receive  due  consideration  before  the  next 
balance  sheet  was  made  up, 

Sir  Henry  Mance  moved — "That  the  Statement  of  Acconn 
"and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending  Decern  her  3 1st,  1895,  as 
"  this  day  submitted,  be  received  and  adopted, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Langdon  seconded  the  motion. 

The  motion,  having  been  put  from  the  chair,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  in  accordance  with  the  notice,  referred  to  the  Si,  n»>m 
Budding  Fund. 
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HIS  RESOLUTION  IN  KKSTKi'T  TO  BUILDING  FUND. 

As  regards  the  necessity  of  providing  such  a  fund,  he 
reminded  the  meeting  that,  although  the  Institution  \MSf> 
the  great  advantage,  through  the  extreme  liberality  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineer?,  of  holding  itP  meetings  in  their 
Lecture  Hall,  we  had  no  right  to  look  upon  that  privil 
permanent  one;  and,  moreover,  that,  as  the  hospitality  of  the 
Civil  Engineers  was  extended  to  other  societies,  there  was,  of 
necessity,  a  limit  to  the  number  of  meetings  which  they  could 
permit  us  to  hold  on  their  premises.  The  Council  had,  as  they 
knew,  set  apart  out  of  the  general  funds  a  certain  sum  as  a 
Building  Fund,  but  they  had  no  power  to  make  such  fund  a 
permanent  one,  or  to  treat  it  as  an  ahsolute  and  distinct  fund, 
and  there  was  no  power  to  make  it  cumulative  by  the  accruing 
interest.  This  could  oniy  be  done  by  consent  of  the  Members 
and  Associates,  and  he  ho]»ed  they  would  see  the  wisdom  of  giving 
the  Council  that  power  now.  It  was  also  desirable  from  another 
point  of  view  to  make  this  fund  a  real  and  distinct  fund.  No 
one  would  be  very  likely  to  contribute  to  the  fund  so  long  as  it 
existed  only  as  a  subdivision  of,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
transferred  back  to,  the  general  fund  for  expenditure  on  other 
objects.  He  trusted,  moreover,  that,  in  whatever  directions 
further  expenditure  might  be  considered  desirable  in  advancing 
the  general  interests  of  electrical  engineering,  we  should  be 
enabled  annually  to  devote  a  certain  part  of  our  surplus  to  the 
augmentation  of  this  fund.  He  then  moved — "  That  the  Building 
''  Fund,  which  is  now  but  a  subdivision  of  the  funds  of  the 
"  Institution,  be  made  a  permanent  'Building  Fund,'  and  that 
"  the  interest  accruing  from  such  fund  or  the  investments  thereof 
"  be  added  to  the  fund  from  time  to  time." 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gushing, 
Member,  was  put  from  the  chair  and  carried  unanimously, 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Langdqn,  seconded  by  Sir  David 
Salomons,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr. 
J.  W,  Biggs,  the  Accountant,  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in 
re-casting  the  statement  of  accounts  and  balance-sheet. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Spaukoletti,  seconded  by  Professor 
Hiiuhes,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  accorded 
to  Sir  David  Salomons  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 
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The  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-second  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  the  Institution  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  12th,  1896 — Dr.  John 
HuFKiNSOJi,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  held  on  May 
28th,  1896,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  names  of  new  candidates  for  election  into  the  Institution 
were  announced  and  ordered  to  be  suspended. 

The    following    transfers   were    announced    as    having   been 
approved  by  the  Council : — 

From  the  class  of  Associates  to  that  of  Members — 
Bernard  P.  Scattergood. 

From  the  class  of  Students  to  that  of  Associates — 


William  B.  Elliott. 
Charles  Alfred  Hopton. 

Leopold  A.  S.  Wood, 
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ftobert  John  Strike, 
Arthur  Percy  Strohmenger. 
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Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced  as  having  been 
received  since  the  last  meeting  from  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Mr. 
Evans  Austin,  Mr.  F.  W.  Bin  stall,  the  Director-General  of 
Telegraphs,  India,  Messrs.  Macuiillan  &  Co.,  Messrs.  E.  &  F.  N. 
Spou;  and  from  Professor  J,  A.  Fleming,  Mr,  R.  Kaye  Gray,  Sir 
David  Salomons,  Professor  Watkinson,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Wilkinson, 
Members ;  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  duly  accorded. 

The  President  :  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  address 
which  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Institution  to  Lord  Kelvin, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  his  Professorship,  and  his  lt-ti>r 
in  acknowledgment  of  it. 

The  Sechetaky  read  the  address,  and  the  letter  of  Lord  Kelvin 
in  reply,  as  follow  : — 

"  To  the  Might  Honourable  Lord  Kelvin,  D. C.L.,  Ll.D.,  Paet- 
'■  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

"  We,  the  President,  Council,  and  Members  of  the  Institution 
"  of  Electrical  Engineers,  desire  hereby  to  offer  to  your  Lordship 
"  our  sincere  and  hearty  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the 
"  Jubilee  of  your  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
"  University  of  Glasgow, 

M  It  will  ever  be  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  this 
"  Institution  that  one  who  occupies  so  pre-eminent  a  position  in 
"  the  Scientific  World,  should  have  been  its  first  President  in 
"  1889,  besides  having  been  an  original  Member,  and  President 
"  in  1874,  of  the  same  Association  when  it  existed  under  the 
"  name  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers. 

"  Not  only  have  you  contributed  more  than  any  other  living 
"  man  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  you  have 
"  found  time  to  perfect  practical  applications  of  Science  where- 
M  from  every  branch  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Profession  has 
"  derived  special  benefit, 

'•  We  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  express  our  fervent  wish  that 
"  you   may  continue  for   many  years  to  enjoy  the   blessings  of 
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'*  good  health,  and  that  Science  may  still  further  benefit  by  your 
"  labours. 

(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Institution) 

•'John  Hoi-kinson,  President* 

"F.  H.  Webb,  Secretary. 

"  Juaet  lti90." 


"The  University, 
n  Glasgow 

"  For  the  Address  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive 
"  from  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  on  the  occasion  of 
"  the  Jubilee  of  my  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
■'  University  of  Glasgow,  I  desire  to  express  my  warmest  thanks. 
"  I  value  very  highly  the  great  honour  which  it  has  conferred  on 
"  me.  The  friendly  appreciation  of  my  scientific  work  contained 
M  in  the  Address  is  most  gratifying. 

"  I  feel  deeply  touched  by  the  great  kindness  to  myself,  and 
"  the  good  wishes  for  my  welfare,  of  which  it  gives  expression. 

(Signed)        "  Kelvin. 

"Jul;/  7th,  im." 

The  President  :  Our  next  business  is  connected  with  the 
election  of  the  new  Council.  On  the  present  occasion  this  will  be 
done  under  a  different  set  of  articles  from  that  under  which  it  has 
previously  been  done,  and  it  may  be  appropriate  that  I  just  shortly 
call  attention  to  the  arrangements  as  they  now  exist,  this  being 
the  first  time  they  come  into  force.  I  will  read  the  article  under 
which  we  proceed — it  is  the  43rd  of  the  Articles  of  Association  as 
at  present  constituted : — 

The  Council  shall,  previous  10  the  Annual  General  Meeting  in  each  year. 
prepare  a  list  of  Members  whom  they  propose  as  suitable  far  the  offices  of  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Treasurer  fur  the  ensuing  year.  The  list  shall  also  contain 
the  names  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Members  and  Associate*  to  till  the  vacancies  iu 
the  Council,  and  whom  the  Council  nominate  as  lilted  to  become  Members  of  the 
Council.  At  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting  held  not  less  than  twcniy-clglit  days 
before  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  the  Chairman  shall  announce  the  candidates  so 
nominated.     Any  two  Members,  supported  by  eight  other  Members,  may  thereupon 
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nominate  In  writing  any  duly  qualified  person  to  fill  any  vacancy  by  forwarding 
such  nomination,  together  with  the  written  consent  of  HUch  person  to  accept  offii-c 
if  elected,  to  the  Secretary  within  seven  (lays  after  such  meeting.  Thereupon  a 
ballot  list,  containing  the  names  of  all  persons  duly  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancies 
On  the  Council,  stating  which  persons  arc  nominated  by  th«  Council,  and  giving 
the  names  of  the  two  Members  by  whom  every  other  person  is  nominated,  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Institution  not  less  than  seven  <la\  * 
before  the  Annual  Oeneral  Meeting;  and  each  Member  or  Associate  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  make  a  selection  from  snch  list,  provided  the  number  of  namea  so 
selected  shall  not  exceed  in  any  case  the  nninber  requisite  to  fill  the  vacnii'  i.>. 
Ballot  papers  shall  be  so  marked  and  recorded  as  may  bo  from  time  to  time 
determined  by  tho  Council. 

You  will  observe  that  the  intention  of    the  alteration  is    to 
Becure   that   the   new   officers    and  Members   of  Council  of  the 
Institution  shall  be  those  really  elected  by  the  majority  of  the 
members,   and   this   alteration   of  the   articles   has   been   made 
entirely  with  that  object.      It  now  devolves  upou  you,  after  the 
list  of  the  proposals  of  the  Council  have  been  read,  to  consider 
whether  the  names  proposed  are  such  as  you  would  approve ;   if 
not,  then  any  ten  of  you  can  agree  together  and  can  propose  an 
addition  to  that  list,  and  then  the  list  will  go  before  the  general 
body  of  members  for  the  purpose  of  election.     I  may  say  that  it 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Council  that  this  altered  article  shall  not 
be  a  dead  letter  ;  it  is  their  wish  that  the  members  shall  actively 
take  advantage  of  it  if  they  feel  that  they  can  do  so  with  benefit. 
The  intention  in  requiring  ten  members  to  sign  the  nomination 
paper  is  to  secure  that  those  who  are  put  forward  shall  have  a 
substantial  following,  and  that,  if  put  forward,  they  shall  be  put 
forward   with   a   reasonable   chance   of  election.      You  will  also 
observe  that  it  is  requisite  that  the  acceptance  of  the  persons  so 
nominated  shall  be  obtained  in  writing.      This  is  clearly  neces- 
sary, because  it  is  essential  that,  if  any  alteration  in  the  Council's 
list  be  carried,  it  shall  be  effective,  and  shall  not  be  rendered  void 
by  the  gentlemen  so  nominated  declining  to  act.     Before  reading 
the  list  of  the  names  proposed  by  the  Council,  I  should  just  like 
to  remark  upon  one  of  the  changes,  viz.,  the  retirement  of  Sir 
David  Salomons  from  the  office  of   Honorary  Treasurer  of  the 
Institution.      The  Council  view  that  retirement  with  very  great 
regret       Sir  David   Salomons,  as  we  all  know,  has  now  for  a 
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considerable  time  been  a  most  admirable  Treasurer  to  the  Insti- 
tution ;  and,  although  we  have  proposed  a  most  able  successor  to 
him,  we  feel  that  we  cannot,  have  anyone  who  could  better 
discharge  the  duties  of  this  office  than  he  has  done.  Of  course 
you  all  know  that  Sir  David  Salomons  has  increasing  duties  upon 
him,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  wish  to  be  relieved  of 
a  portion  of  his  work.  At  the  same  time,  we  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  Council  do  feel  very  great  regret 
in  losing  the  advantage  of  his  services  as  Treasurer, 
The  list  is  follows : — 

MEMBERS   NOMINATED  BY  THE  COUNCIL  FOR 

OFFICE  IN  1897. 

As  President : 
Sir  Henry  Mance,  C.I.E.,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

As  Vwe-Presidenta  (4) : 
Remaining  in    (  Robert  Kaye  Okay. 

Offi.ce.  \  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc.,  FJBL& 

(Professor  John  Perry,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
(Joseph  W.  Swan,  F.R.S. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Cvvmc-U  (15) : 
{G,  von  Chauvin. 
Henry  Edmunds. 
S.  Z,  de  Ferranti. 
W.  E.  Langdon. 

Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Dane  Sinclair. 
B.  Li  Brlxton 

Profeflsor  J.  A,  Ewing,  F.R.S. 
W.  P.  J.  Fawcds. 
Major  K.  Hiptisi.ey,  U.K. 
I  E.  Manville. 
J.  S.  Raworth,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
Herbert  Taylor,  M.  Inst.  C.E 
James  Swinbcrne,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
Charles  Henry  Wotowvaw-sv 


New  Names. 


Remaining  in 
Office. 


New  Nantes, 
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Associate  Members  of  Council  (3): 

!  Captain  W.  P.  Brett,  R.E. 
H.  W.  MlLLER. 
Sydney  Morse. 

OFFICERS  NOMINATED  BY  COUNCIL  FOR  1897. 

As  Honorary  Auditors : 
Frederick  C.  Danvers. 
Augustus  Stroh. 


For  Re-Election 


{ 


As  Honorary  Treasurer: 
2Teiv  Name,  Professor  W.  E,  Ayrton,  F.R.S., Past-President . 

As  Hmiorary  Solicitors : 
For  Re-Elation,     Messrs.  Wilson,  Bhistows,  &  Carpmael. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  it  was 
agreed  that  on  future  occasions  the  notice  of  the  meeting  at 
which  the  list  of  the  Council's  nominees  is  to  be  announced, 
should  state  that  such  announcement  would  be  made  thereat. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

THE    TELEPHONE    TRUNK    LINE    SYSTEM   IN    GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

By  J,  Gavey,  Member. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  telephone,  whilst  various  local 
systems  were  being  developed,  and  before  the  idea  of  providing 
trunk  lines  between  neighbouring  towns  had  been  matured, 
the  question  of  long-distance  telephony  received  careful  con- 
sideration. The  pioneer  experimenters  at  once  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  numerous  troubles,  generally 
ascribed  to  induction,  which  rendered  speech  impossible  on 
single-wire  circuits  dining  the  busy  telegraphic  hours  of  the 
day,  and  very  difficult  on  such  metallic  loops  as  could  be  made 
up  from  existing  telegraph  circuits.     In  a  paper  read  before  the 
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Physical  Society  on  January  19th,  1878,  Mr.  Preet «  t ]i» scribed  Mr.  G»rV, 
the  various  causes  to  which  these  disturbances  were  due,  and  he 
suggested  a  method  of  screening  a  single-wire  circuit  both  from 
electrostatic  and  electro-magnetic  induction.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  i.e.,  the  use  of  metallic 
circuits  for  telephonic  purposes— a,  practice  adopted  by  the  Post 
Office  from  the  first,  and  one  that  has  been  consistently  urged  as 
necessary,  if  a  really  efficient  telephonic  service  is  sought.  Pro- 
fessor Hughes  continued  the  subject  in  his  paper,  read  before  the 
Institution  on  March  12th,  1879,  in  which  he  described  the 
method  of  revolving  the  two  wires  of  a  metallic  loop  to  obtain  a 
practical  balance.  In  a  subsequent  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  in  1 885,  Mr.  Preece  pointed  out  the  merits  of  copper 
as  a  conductor,  and  in  1887  he  enunciated  the  K  R  law  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society. 

The  following  are  the  theoretical  principles  involved  in  the 
erection  of  balanced  telephone  circuits  : — 

When  two  complete  circuits,  either  wholly  metallic  or  partly 
metallic  and  partly  earth,  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  each  is 
subject  to  the  following  interferences: — 


Fio,  1. 

1.  Induced  currents  due  to  electro-magnetic  induction. 

If  two  circuits  or  portions  of  circuits  be  contiguous  to  one 
another,  then,  on  establishing  a  current  in  No.  1  circuit  (Fig.  1 ), 
a  certain  number  of  magnetic  lines  of  force  cut  No.  2,  and  a 
current  of  brief  duration  is  observed  in  the  latter;  and,  disre- 
garding direction  for  the  present,  corresponding  results  are 
observed  on  the  increase,  the  cessation,  or  the  diminution  of  the 
current  in  No.  1. 

2.  Induced  currents  due  to  electrostatic  induction. 
Electrostatic  induction  induces   a    momentary  red^UxVs^x-BiSt 
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of  electrification  in  neighbouring  wires,  the  result  being  the 
passage  either  transversely  or  longitudinally  of  currents  of  short 
duration.  The  cessation  of  the  primary  current  results  in 
momentary  induced  currents  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the 
former. 

3.  If  a  single  wire  with  an  earth  return  be  used,  in  addition 
to  the  above  results,  leakage  from  the  earth  plates  and  stray 
currents  from  other  electrical  circuits,  or  from  the  earth  itself, 
enter  the  circuit.  This  aspect  of  the  case  may,  however,  be 
disregarded  at  present,  for  in  practice  trunk  circuits  always  consist 
of  metallic  loops. 

If  we  consider  the  combined  effects  of  elect ro-raagnetie 
and  electrostatic  induction  from  a  single-wire  circuit  with  an 
earth  return — first  on  a  similar  circuit,  and  then  on  a  looped  or 
balanced  circuit — we  get  the  results,  on  the  closing  or  the  increase 
of  the  current  in  the   primary  circuit,  which  are  illustrated  in 

Fig.  2,  where  the  continuous  arrow, ->,  shows  the  primary 

current,  the  dotted  arrows,  >,  the  induced  current  due  to 

electro-magnetic  induction,  and  the  double-barbed  arrows, 
»,   that  due  to  electrostatic  induction. 

r — -^ 
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Fig.  2. 


The  reverse  results  are  observed  on  the  breaking  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  primary  circuit.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  unbalanced  earthed  circuits  the  current  due  to  electro- 
magnetic induction  is  opposite  to  that  in  the  primary  on  closing 
the  latter,  whilst  that  due  to  electrostatic  induction  is  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  electro-magnetic  induction  current  at  the 
battery  end,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  far  end.  Thus, 
at  one  end  of  such  a  circuit  a  disturbance  due  to  the  sum  of  the 
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two  currents  is  observed,  whilst  at  the  other  end  one  due  to  the  h*.  .«•«*. 
difference  alone  is  seen. 

In  the  case  of  the  balanced  circuit,  if  all  the  conditions  for 
silence  indicated  below  are  realised,  the  result  of  elect  ro-rnagnetic 
induction  is  that  similar  potentials  are  developed  along  both  sides 
of  the  loop;  the  single-barbed  dotted  arrows  (Fig.  3)  showing  the 
direction  only  that  the  current  would  flow  in  either  branch  if, 
owing  to  defective  balance,  the  potential  in  the  other  were 
reduced. 


4 


Fig.  3, 

The  electrostatic  effect  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
circuit.  If  the  primary  or  disturbing  circuit  be  perfectly  insulated, 
and  if  it  be  disconnected  at  the  far  end,  or  if  it  be  terminated  in 
a  condenser,  and  if  the  insulation  of  the  secondary  be  extremely 
high,  minute  currents  cross  the  conductor  transversely  so  as  to 
effect  the  redistribution  illustrated  by  +  and  —  signs  in  Fig.  4 ; 

+  +  + +  +  . 


+ 

Fig.  i. 


no  currents  in  a  longitudinal  direction  being  developed.  If,  bow- 
ever,  the  disturbing  or  primary  circuit  be  to  earlh,  nr  if  it  consist 
of  a   neighbouring    loop,   minute    longitudinal    currents  in   the 
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direction  shown  by  the  double-barbed  arrows  in  Fig.  5  actually 
circulate. 
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Mr,G«vfy  The  combined  effects  on  a  balanced  loop  with  the  resultant 

earth  in  the  centre  of  each  wire  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  5a. 
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Fm.  5a. 

With  open  wires,  however,  leakage  always  takes  place  over 
the  insulators ;  hence  a  much  larger  static  charge  is  accumulated 
than  with  a  perfectly  insulated  secondary,  the  above  conditions 
are  subject  to  variation,  and  an  actual  flow  of  current  in  each  arm 
takes  place,  the  direction  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  distribution 
of  the  leakage,  or  the  position  of  the  resultant  earths. 

The  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  obviate  interference, 
due  to  the  above  causes,  between  two  neighbouring  circuits,  one 
of  them  at  least  being  a  metallic  loop,  are  the  following.  For 
practical  purposes  each  circuit,  which  has  great  length  compared 
to  its  depth,  is  considered  to  consist  of  two  sides  alone,  the  ends 
being  negligible. 

1.  Each  of  the  wires  of  one  loop  should  maintain  throughout 

the  same  or  an  average  equal  distance  from  each  of 
the  wires  of  all  neighbouring  loops. 

2.  The  two  conductors  of  each  loop  should  be  of  the  same 

material. 

3.  They  should  have  the  same  conductivity. 

4.  Each   half  of  the  circuit,  including  apparatus  in  direct 

circuit,  should  possess  the    same   coefficient  of  self- 
induction. 
J,  They  should  have  similar  electrostatic  capacities. 

6.  They  should  have  the  same  degree  of  insulation,  whether 

high  or  low. 

7.  The  resultant  faults  due  to  loss  of  insulation  should  be  in 

the  centre  of  each  wire  of  the  loop  j  but  if  not  there, 
each  should  occupy  similar  positions  at  equal  distances 
electrically  from  the  extremities. 
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The  necessity  for  the  alwve  conditions  is  obvious  when  it  is  Mr.  a»irey. 
considered  that  the  induction  from  all  neighbouring  wires  causes 
constant  variations  of  potential  and  local  currents  to  circulate 
along  each  wire,  which  must  not  affect  the  telephones  at  either 
end.  Thus,  any  difference  in  electro-magnetic  inertia,  resistance, 
or  capacity  between  the  two  arms  of  a  circuit  will  cause  currents 
to  traverse  the  terminal  telephones.  With  a  symmetrical  circuit 
these  two  telephones  occupy  absolutely  neutral  positions  at 
opposite  extremities  of  the  circuit,  and,  if  each  telephone  he 
wound  differentially,  and  be  perfectly  balanced,  earth  may  be 
applied  at  the  centre  of  each  instrument  without  creating 
disturbance ;  whereas,  if  earth  be  applied  at  any  other  point  in  the 
circuit,  even  at  the  point  where  the  line  wire  joins  the 
telephone,  the  disturbance  from  neighbouring  wires  becomes  at 
once  marked.  Again,  any  two  points  of  equal  potential  in  the 
circuit  can  be  bridged  without  creating  disturbance,  which  means 
that  any  number  of  telephones  or  indicators  may  be  placed  in  mul- 
tiple arc  across  the  balanced  wires  without  upsetting  the  balance. 

Conditions  1  to  5  are  readily  met,  and,  once  attained,  they  are  , 

stable.  No.  6  is  more  difficult  to  ensure,  for  the  insulation  of  either 
arm  of  a  loop  may  at  any  time  be  lowered  by  innumerable 
accidental  causes,  so  that  the  most  careful  attention  to  main- 
tenance is  necessary  to  remove  this  source  of  trouble.  No.  7  is  at 
times  a  source  of  considerable  difficulty,  especially  in  the  case  of 
telephone  trunks  erected  on   poles   carrying  high-speed  Wheat- 
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stone  wires,  when  the  latter  are  worked  with  shunted  condensers. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  6,  with  the  resultant  earths  at  \\o\ia\.?.\,^««v\si.*i.,wt 
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at  other  symmetrical  positions,  the  circuit  is  silent;  but  with 
positions  3  disturbance  becomes  evident,  for  the  currents  entering 
at  these  points  traverse  the  telephones  in  establishing  the  electro- 
static redistribution. 

Normally,  the  currents  due  to  electro-magnetic  induction 
would  be  more  considerable  than  those  arising  from  electro- 
static induction  in  a  single-wire  circuit  with  an  earth  return. 
Experiments  made  between  Newport,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and 
Haverfordwest,  between  ordinary  parallel  wires,  under  certain 
conditions,  gave  the  ratio  between  the  two  as  9,096  ;  306  at  the 
battery  end,  and  9,090  :  153  at  the  far  end  ;  and  the  disproportion 
would  be  still  more  marked  in  a  loop.  Notwithstanding  these 
bete,  it  is  far  easier  with  opeu  wires  to  balance  magnetic  than 
static  disturbance,  as  the  conditions  necessary  to  ensure  the  former 
arc  more  readily  controlled.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  simple 
experiment  with  a  high-speed  transmitter  working  an  ordinary  tele- 
graphic circuit,  attached  to  the  same  poles  as  a  balanced  loop. 
With  the  telegraphic  circuit  to  earth,  in  the  usual  manner  at  the 
far  end,  and  a  current  of  30  or  40  rnilliamperes,  the  balanced  loop 
may  be  practically  silent.  Add  a  shunted  condenser,  or  dis- 
connect the  far  end  of  the  telegraph  circuit,  and  disturbance  may 
become  most  marked.  The  effect  is  much  greater  than  would  be 
accounted  for  by  the  mere  fact  that  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  far 
end  being  disconnected  the  average  potential  of  the  disturbing 
line  is  as  a  maximum  doubled  throughout.  The  fact  is  that  when 
the  primary  circuit  is  disconnected,  or  a  shunted  condenser  is 
fitted  at  the  extremity,  the  rise  and  fall  of  potential  is 
practically  instantaneous,  and  the  effect  on  the  telephone  circuit 
is  at  its  maximum  ;  whereas  with  the  conditions  for  simple 
working  the  electro-magnets  of  the  receiving  instrument  cause  a 
flattening  of  the  current-curve,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  potential  u 
too  slow  to  injuriously  affect  the  telephone. 

The  methods  of  construction  of  telephone  trunk  lines  differ 
but  slightly  from  those  adopted  in  the  erection  of  ordinary  tele- 
graph lines,  the  principal  difference  arising  from  the  necessity  for 
providing  the  balanced  circuits  referred  to  above. 

Taking  first  the  simple  case  of  two  contiguous  metallic  circuits, 
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if  they  be  arranged  so  that  the  two  arms  of  each  loop  are  at  **•  Gave>- 
diagonally  opposite  angles  of  a  square  (Fig,  7),  then  the  condition 
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No.    1    is  observed,   and   the   circuits    are   balanced    for  distance, 
whether  the   wires   are   run   straight   or  whether  they  revolve; 
and   in  a   similar  manner  a   loop  on   a   horizontal   arm  (Fig.  8) 
is  balanced  against  a  single  wire  on  a  saddle 
with  an  earth  return,  so  long  as  the  single 
wire  is  at  the  apex  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
of  which  tin-  loop  fiirms  the  base,    With  this 
exception,  to  obtain  a  balance  between  one 
loop   and  a  second   circuit    external    to    it, 
whether  metallic  or  with  earth  return,  the 
wires  of  encb  loop  must  revolve  uniformly  the 
one  round  the  other,     In  underground  work 
this  revolution  is  a  uniform  spiral,  but  with 
open  work  the  wires   simply  change  their 
positions  regularly  on  each  successive  pole. 

In  England  the  method  adopted  is  almost  uniform,  and  it  consists 
in  continuous  changes  of  jiosition,  every  wire  being  moved  trans- 
versely at  an  angle  of  90°  at  each  pole,  so  that  a  ooxnplete 
revolution  is  effected  in  every  four  spans.  Other  methods  of 
crowing  have  been  adopted  on  the  Continent,  but  the  above  is 
perhaps  the  most  simple  way  of  achieving  the  end  in  view.  In 
some  cases  the  wires  are  run  parallel  and  crosses  introduced  at 
intervals  to  obtain  an  approximate  balance. 

The  present  practice  is  to  erect  four  wires  on  arms  48  inches 
long,  divided  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  the  arms  being  fixed  onth«  \ja\ssfe 
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iir.  c»vej.    1 2  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre.     Thus  two  arms  provide 
space  for  four  metallic  circuits,  the  four  wires  on  each  side  of  the 

}>ole    forming   a   section  of  a 
12-inch   square,  the  diagonal 
wires  in  these   squares    being 
-x — w—nk     taken  up  by  each  circuit. 

- V; 7*—  Of  course,  as   previously 

;<'  pointed  out,  the  two  diagonal 

/       \  circuits    in    one     square     are 

I L. k-_ 

perfectly  balanced  against  one 
another,    and    therefore     free 
from  mutual  disturbance  ;  but 
in  dealing  with  a  large  number 
of   telephone    loops,    if     the 
relative  average  distance  be- 
tween each  of  the  two  wires  of 
any  one   circuit,   say,  in   the   right-hand   square   and  those   of 
the   two   wires    forming   each   circuit   in   the    left-hand   square 
be   measured,  it  will  be    found,  when  all   wires   have  the  same 
twist,   either   right  or    left-handed,  that   the   average   distances 
between   wires  of  the   circuits,  the   diagonals   of  which   are   at 
right   angles  to  one  another,  are    equal,   whilst   those   that    an 
parallel  are  not.     If  one  square  has  a  right-hand  and  the  other  a 
left-hand  twist,  then  the  converse  is  true — -viz.,  the  circuits  that 
are  parallel  at  each  pole  are  balanced,  and  those  that  are  transverse 
are  not.      It  is  found  in  practice  that  disturbances  that   arise 
between  neighbouring  twisted  circuits  can  be  eliminated  by  cross- 
ing systematically.     Thus,  dealing  with  a  number  of  circuits  on 
one  route,  the  four  wires  forming  the  first  square  may  be  revolved 
uniformly  throughout.  The  next  four  have  the  A  and  B  wires  of  each 
circuit  crossed  eight  miles  from  the  starting  point,  and  at  intervals 
of  eight  miles  onwards.     The  third  group  have  the  first  cross  four 
miles  from  the  former  point,  then  the  remainder  of  the  crosses 
succeed  at  intervals  of  eight  miles.    The  wires  of  group  four  are 
crossed  throughout  at  intervals  of  four  miles.     Those  of  group  five 
have  t  he  first  cross  two  miles  from  the  terminal,  then  the  remainder 
of  the  crosses  at  four-mile  intervals.     Group  six   is   crossed   at 
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intervals  of  two  miles.     It  will  be  observed,  on  examination  of  Fig.  su.  o&vey. 
10,  which  illustrates  the  arrangement,  that  each  circuit  is  balanced 
against  all  the  neighbouring  ones;  and  by  this  simple  method  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  establish  a  series  of  wires  absolutely 
free  from  overbearing. 
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Fig.  10. 


Hard-drawn  copper  wire  is  universally  used  for  trunk  lines. 
Its  high  conductivity,  its  freedom  from  electro-magnetic  inertia, 
its  great  strength,  and  its  durability,  fit  it  eminently  for  this  class 
of  work.  The  trunk  lines  erected  by  the  Post  Office  vary  in  gauge 
from  wires  weighing  100  lbs,  per  mile  to  wires  weighing  as  much 
as  800  lbs.  per  mile.  The  use  of  such  heavy  wire  as  the  latter 
was  a  subject  of  much  controversy  when  the  present  policy  of  the 
Department  was  decided  upon,  but  the  results  obtained  have  fully 
justified  the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Preece.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
doubt  that  with  overhead  wires  pure  and  simple  it  would  have 
been  quite  possible  to  speak  from  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
other  with  smaller  wires  than  those  actually  used  for  the  "  buck- 
"  bone  system,"  but  many  critics  appeal-  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  this  system  was  designed  with  a  view  to  provide  for  conversa- 
tion through  submarine  cables,  and  through  city  underground 
work  between  London,  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  the  Continent  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  great  provincial  business  centres  on  the 
other. 

The  resistances  ami  the  inductive  capacity  of  the  various 
overground  wires  used  in  practice  are  as  follows  : — 
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Lbs.   per 
SOU. 

Resistance, 
Standard  Ohms. 

Capacity 
to  B. ' 

Capacity, 

Wire  to  W 

100 

8-782 

0  0144 

0-00864 

150 

5-854 

0-0147 

0-00882 

200 

4-391 

0-0150 

0-00900 

300 

2-929 

0  0153 

0-00918 

400 

2-195 

0-0156 

0-00936 

600 

1-4H4 

0-0158 

0-00948 

800 

1-098 

0  0160 

0-00960 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  standard  distances  at  which 
the  wires  of  a  loop  are  erected  in  this  country  the  capacity,  wire 
to  wire,  is  0r6  that  of  the  wire  to  earth. 

The  use  of  underground  wires  for  trunk  lines  was  utterly 
impracticable  so  long  as  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  and  other 
kindred  materials  only  were  available  for  insulating  pin-poses. 
The  introduction  of  what  in  practically  an  air-space  cable  by  the 
use  of  paper  insulation  appears  to  offer  the  solution  of  a  difficulty 
looming  in  the  immediate  future,  namely,  the  finding  of  spaoe 
for  the  numerous  wires,  both  telegraphic  and  telephonic,  which 
will  be  required  between  busy  centres.  Unfortunately,  the  need 
for  two  wires  for  each  telephone  circuit  results  in  the  rapid  rilling 
up  of  all  aerial  supports ;  and  the  undesirability  of  overcrowding 
polea  with  wires  in  a  climate  like  ours,  subject  to  snowstorm 
interruptions,  ib  obvious. 

Hitherto,  the  capacity  of  underground  conductors,  which 
roughly  equalled  0'3  of  a  microfarad  per  mile,  seriously  limited  the 
use  of  subterranean  conductors.  The  capacity  to  earth  of  paper 
cables  has  already  been  reduced  to  a  figure  varying  from  0-06  to 
0-08  microfarad  per  mile  with  small  conductors  weighing  20  to  40 
lbs.  per  mile;  and  although  these  are  not  well  adapted  for  long 
trunk  circuits,  their  use  for  relatively  short-  circuits  will  soon 
become  general.  For  heavier  conductors,  weighing  100  or  1.10 
lbs.  per  mile,  the  capacity  to  earth  is  about  01  microfarad  per 
mile. 
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The  growth  of  the  trunk  system  of  this  country,  at  first  slow,  ur.  0m$ 
luia  received  a  remarkable  impetus    since   the   Post   Office    has 
determined  on  its  present  policy. 

The  first  trunk  circuit  in  Great  Britain  was  erected  between 
U&rdiff  and  Newport,  and  was  opened  in  August,  1881.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  second  loop  was  erected.  Next  followed  two  metallic 
circuits  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  opened  January 
27th,  1882;  and  in  May,  1883,  two  trunk  circuits  were  erected 
between  Newcastle  and  Sunderland. 

The  system  grew  slowly,  as  the  local  telephone  exchanges 
increased  in  size,  until  the  year  1884,  when  the  various  telephone 
companies  were  authorised  to  erect  trunk  wires  between  any  of 
their  exchanges.  Tbey  then  commenced  the  erection  of  a  trunk 
wire  system  which  has  now  been  acquired  by  the  .State. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1895,  the  mileage  of  telephone  trunk 
wires  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  actually  complete  or  in  course 
of  completion,  had  reached  the  following  figures : — 

Milea 
Post  Office  system       ...         20,522 

National  Telephone  Company's  system         ...         28,99!) 


Giving  a  grand  total  of        ...         ...         49,521 

Further  and  rapid  growth  may  be  confidently  expected,  so  that 
the  present  mileage  will  soon  he  largely  exceeded.  Every  great 
town  in  the  country  is,  or  will  be,  connected  with  the  telephone 
trunk  wires  of  the  State;  and  it  is  probably  not  unsafe  to  predict 
that  within  the  course  of  a  few  years  practically  the  whole  of  the 
commercial  business  of  the  country  will  be  transacted  by  tele- 
phone. In  neighbouring  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts 
this  condition  of  things  lias  already  been  nearly  attained. 

The  method  of  working  the  telephone  trunk  system  of  the 
country,  with  due  regard  to  all  the  interests  at  stake,  has  been  a 
matter  of  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  conjunction  with  the  responsible  officers  of  the 
Telephone  Company.  The  acquinition  of  the  whole  of  the  trunks 
by  the  State  involved  the  application  ^of^the  maxim  that  wno 
"  favour  should  be  shown  and  no  priority  given,"  but  that  ivll  V^sx 

vul.  xxv.  4o 
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\n  ftwtay.   Majesty's  subjects,  whether  subscribers  to  exchanges  controll* 

the  Department  or  by  private  companies,  or  non-subscribers  using 
•  ill  I  offices,  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  and  have  an  equal 
right  to  the  use  of  the  trunks  in  the  order  of  application.  This 
involved  as  a  first  step  the  termination  of  the  trunk  circuits  at  the 
post  offices  of  the  towns  served — a  course  which  has  accordingly 
been  followed,  Every  such  post  office  is  fitted  with  one  or  more 
silence  cabinets  at  the  public  counter,  where  coram unicat ion  can 
he  obtained  through  the  switch-room  with  the  trunks  serving  the 
town,  and  through  them  with  any  part  of  the  country.  Although, 
however,  communication  from  public  silence  cabinets,  in  the 
manner  provided  for,  is  at  times  of  considerable  convenience  le 
individuals,  the  vast  mass  of  the  telephone  trunk  traffic  mad 
obviously  emanate  from  and  be  for  subscribers  permanently  con- 
nected with  local  exchanges;  and  accordingly  the  important 
problem  which  had  to  be  solved  was  tin-  working  out  of  a  system 
that  would  provide  for  establishing  the  most  facile  and  rapid 
mejuis  of  ciiinmunicntiou  between  the  trunk  circuits  of  ihe  Post- 
master-General and  the  subscribers  to  local  exchanges,  whether 
those  of  the  Post  Office  itself  or  of  the  company.  As  the  majority 
of  the  local  exchanges  are  situated  in  the  company's  buildings,  at 
a  distance  from  the  respective  post  offices,  it  would  at  first  sight 
ai*pear  as  though  the  concentration  of  the  trunk  circuits  in 
the  latter  would  introduce  undesirable  delay  in  manipulation; 
but  on  examination  of  the  problem  it  becomes  evident  that  this  is 
not  necessarily  the  case.  At  all  large  offices  the  reparation  of  the 
trunk  system  from  the  local  switch  was  long  ago  effected ;  and 
although  the  local  subscribers'  wires  were  generally  tnaltipled  on 
bfaa  trunk  switch-board,  a  subscriber's  request  for  trunk  Hue 
lervioe  was  necessarily  first  corammueated  to  the  operator  in 
charge  of  the  local  section,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  arrange  Eh 
y  such  local  operatorto  have  direct  access  to  the  trunk  circuits. 
she  request  had  to  be  conveyed  by  telephone  to  a  recording 
operator,  who  first  registered  the  want,  after  which  the  ticket 
containing  the  details  was  passed  by  a  collector  to  the  trunk 
ator  in  charge  of  the  particular  circuit  wanted .  Thus,  whether, 
M  was  usually  the  case  at  the  company's  offices,  the  trunk  switch 
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was  in  the  same  mom  as  the  local  switch,  or,  as  occasionally  Mi 
happened,  in  an  adjoining  one,  the  same  number  of  operations 
would  be  necessary  in  either  case.  Now,  instead  of  the  trunk 
switch  being  in  the  adjoining  room,  it  is  in  another  building  in  a 
neighbouring  street,  and,  so  far  as  the  actual  mode  of  transmitting 
information  as  to  a  subscriber's  requirements  is  concerned,  the 
operations  are  the  same  in  number  and  character  in  both  cases. 

The  general  system  adopted  is  as  follows v — All  the  trunk 
circuits  are  terminated  at  the  respective  post  offices.  Con- 
nection between  the  trunk  and  the  local  subscribers'  switches  is 
established  by  means  of  "junction  circuits."  For  each  trunk 
circuit  one  junction  is  provided  to  the  local  post  office  switch, 
and  one  to  the  company's  principal  exchange  switch  These 
junctions  are  used  solely  for  switching. 

l'nr  conveying  instructions,  call  or  service  circuits  are 
established  in  the  ratio  of  two  circuits  to  each  local  switch  for 
every  20  or  less  number  of  trunks.  Half  these  circuits,  known  us 
"  up"  call  circuits,  connect  the  local  switches  with  the  recording 
tables,  and  they  terminate  in  headgear  telephones  which  are  worn 
continuously  by  the  ticket  operators.  The  other  half,  known  as 
"  down  "  call  circuits,  serve  to  connect  successive  groups  of  20 
trunk  jacks  direct  with  the  switches  of  the  local  subscribers,  and 
they  likewise  terminate  in  headgear  telephones. 

At  the  smaller  offices,  where  a  few  trunk  circuits  only  exist 
and  the  traffic  is  but  slight,  the  call  wires  are  fitted  with  indica- 
tors; and  at  the  larger  offices  the  call  wires  are  terminated  on 
indicators  during  the  slack  periods,  as  it  would  obviously  be 
absurd  to  retain  an  operator  listening  continuously  for  a  lew 
intern i i It i 'lit  calls. 

The  method  of  working  is,  briefly,  as  follows  : — A  demand  for  a 
trunk  call  is  conveyed  to  the  local  switch  operator;  the  latter  at 
once,  without  initiatory  ring  or  signal,  transmits  the  request  to 
the  recording  operator,  who  enters  the  particulars  on  a  ticket, 
which  is  then  timed  in  telegraphic  code  and  sent  to  the  trunk 
section  aflfected.  It  may  thus  be  said  that  a  local  subscriber's 
want  is  immediatelytuiade  known  to  the  trunk  operator  at  the 
neighbouring  post  office  ;    although  the  actual   time  of  putting 
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through  and  the  commencement  of  conversation  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  number  of  prior  calls,  and  the  t  ime  lost  in  obtaining  the 
distant  subscriber's  attention. 

When  the  call  matures — i.e.,  when  the  trunk  circuit  is  free,  or 
previous  calls  have  been  disposed  of — the  trunk  operators  at  each 
extremity  come  in  on  the  "down"  call  circuits,  and  request  tbe 
junction  operators  to  join  specified  junctions  through  to  the 
subscribers  who  are  wanted.  This  done,  the  trunk  operators  then 
ring  up  the  subscribers,  and  on  receiving  replies  they  connect 
them  direct  to  the  trunk  circuit. 

Stripped  of  all  technicalities,  the  method  of  working  is,  briefly, 
as  follows: — 

A  subscriber,  say  100,  in  a  town  "  A,"  wishes  to  communir: 
with  one,  No.  200,  in  a  town  "  B." 

The  former  calls  his  local  exchange,  and  expresses  his  wish  to 
the  local  operator,  then  hangs  up  his  telephone.  This  request  is 
at  once  transmitted  on  the  "  up"  call  wire  to  the  ticket  operator 
fit  the  post  office,  where  it  is  recorded  on  a  white  numbered 
ticket,  which  is  timed  and  placed  on  the  trunk  switch. 

In  proper  turn  with  others  the  ticket  is  dealt  with  thus  : — 
The  trunk  operator  at  "A"  transmits  the  request  to  the  trunk 
operator  at  *'  B,"  who  enters  details  on  a  pink  ticket.  The  "A" 
trunk  operator  then  comes  in  circuit  on  the  "  down "  call  wire, 
and  asks  the  junction  operator  to  connect  subscriber  100  to 
junction,  say  4,  at  the  same  time  inserting  the  necessary  pegs  in 
junction  4  and  in  the  trunk.  The  junction  operator  ascertains  in 
the  usual  manner  if  the  subscriber  is  disengaged,  and,  if  so,  she 
makes  the  necessary  connection,  advising  the  Post  Office  operator 
of  the  fact.  The  latter  then  rings  up  subscriber  100,  and  tells 
him  he  is  through  to  200.  At  the  same  time  the  trunk  operator 
at  "  B  "  is  getting  through  to  and  calling  200  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  when  both  subscribers  answer  their  calls  they  find  themselves 
in  communication  with  one  another,  Although  the  detailed 
description  of  the  operations  may  appear  complicated,  the 
facilities  for  communication  between  the  trunk  and  the  junction 
operators  are  such  that  the  brief  instructions  that  are  neces- 
sary are  conveyed  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  loss  of  time  in 
manijjuJation  by  skilled  o\reraft.ora  \a  msie^S&caxA,, 
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The  above  describes  tbe  ideal  condition  of  things.  Lfnfor-  H|  °»'  * 
tunately,  in  many  cases,  subscribers  fix  their  telephones  in  out-of- 
the-way  localities,  and  leave  them  in  charge  of  office  boys,  who 
frequently  regard  them  as  toys  rather  than  as  a  serious  means  of 
effecting  important  correspondence.  In  these  cases  the  attention 
given  is  often  bad,  much  time  is  wasted  in  ringing  even  before  an 
answer  is  obtained,  and  more  time  is  lost  in  fetching  a  responsible 
person  to  the  instrument  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  hand.  In 
the  meantime  one  of  the  subscribers  is  probably  standing  at  bis 
telephone  unconscious  of  the  cause  of  delay,  but  anathematising  the 
Post  Office,  the  Telephone  Company,  and  all  connected  therewith, 
and  not  unfrequently  he  concludes  with  a  series  of  bitter  com- 
plaints addressed  to  the  local  Press. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  this  undesirable  state  of  things  is  for 
firms  who  have  a  considerable  amount  of  telephone  correspondence 
to  provide  two  or  more  local  connections,  one  of  which  should  be 
rigidly  reserved  for  trunk  work.  The  telephone  in  connection 
with  the  latter  should  be  fitted  in  the  office  of  a  responsible 
member  of  the  firm. 

In  designing  the  apparatus  necessary  for  working  the 
Department's  trunk  circuits  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
principles,  innumerable  matters  of  detail  had  necessarily  to  be 
considered,  amongst  the  more  important  being  the  following : — 

1.  The  capacity  of  the  separate  sections  of  a  trunk  switch, 

and  the  provision  for  growth  and  extension  at  each 
1 1  trice, 

2.  The  working  capacity  of  the  operators — i.e.,  the  number 

of  trunk  circuits  each  could  manipulate  satisfactorily 
and  without  delay  during  the  busiest  periods  of  a 
working  day. 

3.  The  signalling  and  calling  arrangements  both  for  trunk 

and  junction  circuits. 

4.  Facilities  for  through  truuking — i.e.,  connecting   two  or 

more  trunk  circuits  at  intermediate  offices  to  provide 
communication  between  towns  not  directly  connected. 

5.  (ieneral    details    of     switch    and    transfer    on    through 

(run king  sections. 
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1.  ('■•ifHtrltif  i>f  Strtlon*. — In  dealing  with  this  branch  of  Ihe 
suhjeet.  reqaireniente  of  very  wide  diversity  had  to  Ije  piw 
lor,  ranging  from  cases  of  offices  with  a  single  trunk  circuit  only 
to  those  with  200  or  more  circuits.  Again,  the  growth  of  the 
system,  which  in  certain  localities  will  unquestionably  be  rapid, 
had  to  be  considered,  and  it  was  obviously  desirable  to  adopt 
arrangements  of  such  a  character  that  even  in  the  case  of 
abnormal  increase  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  any  material 
modification  of  the  apparatus  already  joined  up.  To  meet  these 
requirements  it  was  determined  to  adopt  as  a  unit  a  sectiou 
complete  in  itself,  containing  all  the  necessary  jacks,  cords, 
indicators,  keys,  &c,  for  a  certain  number  of  trunks,  and  to 
I  provide  as  many  of  these  sections  as  were  needed  at  each  office. 
Each  such  section  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  provide  space  and 
work  for  one  operator  in  busy  times,  although  in  slack  periods 
the  whole  of  the  apparatus  on  three  sections  is  within  the 
reach  of,  and  can  be  worked  by,  a  single  individual,  Thus,  an 
office  with  one  or  two  trunk  circuits  is  fitted  with  one  section  ;  and, 
briefly,  as  many  sections  as  are  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
existing  number  of  trunks  and  for  a  reasonable  growth  are  fitted 
op  to  start  with.  Subsequent  growth  is  met  by  the  addition  of 
the  requisite  number  of  sections  without  serious  modifications  of 
the  existing  ones;  a  mere  redistribution  of  the  position  of  the 
circuits  to  facilitate  the  traffic,  together  with  the  undermentioned 
slight  alterations  in  the  case  of  minor  offices,  being  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Although  switch  sections  of  uniform  size  and  pattern  have 
been  adopted,  the  requirements  at  the  smaller  offices  are,  of  course, 
not  exactly  of  the  same  character  as  at  the  larger  ones,  therefore 
three  types  have  been  provided,  respectively  known  as  "  A,"  "  B," 
and  *'  C  "  sections. 

Small  offices  with  less  than  three  trunks  are  provided  with 
an  "A"  section;  offices  with  from  three  to  10  trunks  arc  tilted 
with  "  B  ■  sections;  offices  with  more  than  10  trunks  with  WC" 
sections. 

These  sections  differ  only  in  the  minor  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  junction   circuits,   the   presence  or  absence   of  tranrfe* 
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cinuits,  referred  to  later  on,  Tmd  other  small  point?.     The  principle  Mr  i 
of  working  is  the  same  throughout. 

2.  The  number  of  trunk  circuits  on  each  section  is  practically 
determined  by  the  manipulating  capacity  of  an  average  trunk 
operator.  If  the  latter  be  unduly  burdened  with  work,  delays 
arise  in  establishing  communication,  the  idle  periods  on  each 
trunk  during  busy  hour?  become  serious,  more  circuits  are 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business  than  would  otherwise  lie 
required,  and,  aa  a  consequence,  there  is  a  waste  of  capital  and  of 
maintenance  charges.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trunks  are  over- 
staffed, loss  arises  in  clerical  wages.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the 
less  serious  item  of  the  two,  more  especially  when  long  and  costly 
trunk  circuits  are  in  question. 

As  the  result  of  the  general  experience  of  telephonic  working 
in  this  country,  and  after  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
question,  it  was  concluded  that,  as  an  average,  a  fairly  skillet! 
operator  should  work  rive  trunk  circuits  with  facility  and  without 
delay.  Accordingly  the  unit  section  was  designed  to  accommodate 
this  number. 

3.  Signalling,  <fc. — In  the  very  earliest  ilays  of  telephone 
exchange  working  lb.  I'rcece  introduced  an  automatic  system  of 
signalling,  which  IMS  so  designed  that  the  mere  act  of  removing 
a  telephone  from  its  support  announced  a  call  by  the  dropping 
of  a  shutter  in  the  exchange,  whilst  the  restoration  of  the  tele- 
phone to  its  normal  position  caused  a  current  to  be  sent  tc 
the  exchange  which  indicated,  by  a  risible  signal,  the  completion 
of  the  conversation,  and  the  necessity  for  withdrawing  the 
connecting  pegs  and  restoring  the  shutter.  This  system  became 
general  in  all  Post  Office  exchanges,  both  on  local  and,  in  a 
modified  form,  on  trunk  circuits. 

In  ordinary  methods  of  open- circuit  trunk  working  the  switch 
operator  first  inserts  a  peg  in  the  trunk  jack,  then  rings  up  her 
correspondent  by  means  of  a  separate  key  or  press  button.  The 
reverse  operations  are  repeated  at  tin-  close  of  the  transactions, 
ami  if  several  trunks  are  connected  at  intermediate  points  these 
operations  have  to  be  repeated  on  each  trunk. 

Willi  an  automatic  system  of  signalling  t lie  insertion  of  the 
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peg  indicates  fl  call  at  the  distant  office,  and  its;  withdrawal 
indicates  the  close  of  the  transaction.  These  signals  are  auto- 
matically repeated  through  any  number  of  independent  trunk* 
which  for  the  time  being  may  be  joined  up  to  form  one  circuit. 

The  conventional  signals  ■which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  are  thfj  following: — 

Indicator  needle  to  the  right     ...     Line  disengaged. 
„             „           „       left        ...     Calling. 
„  „        vertical Line  engaged. 

The  line  indicator  is  a  combination  of  a  polarised  relay,  the 
electro-magnets  of  which  are  placed  horizontally,  with  an  indicator 
needle  in  front  of  the  poles. 

Normally,  when  the  switch  is  fully  manned,  the  traffic  i- 
regulated  by  the  movements  of  the  indicator  needle  alone,  but  for 
slack  periods  and  at  night  the  relay  is  brought  into  use  to  repeat 
calling  signals  through  a  local  circuit  by  means  of  a  bell  or  a 
buzzer.  These  bells  are  cut  out  of  circuit  by  suitable  switches 
during  the  day.  The  manner  in  which  the  signals  are  transmttt  >■•] 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  11. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  its  idle  position  the  line  terminates 
on  the  indicator  relay,  in  circuit  with  which  is  a  battery  of  six 
cells  known  as  the  "permanent  current  line  battery."  A  second 
battery  of  three  cells,  known  as  a  "permanent  current  local,"  is 
joined  up  1  hrough  a  350-ohm  resistance  and  through  the  right- 
hand  half  of  the  relay  electro-magnet  in  such  a  manner  as  under 
certain  conditions  to  reverse  the  polarity  established  by  the  line 
battery. 

The  distant  end  of  the  line  being  terminated  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  two  positive  poles  of  the  respective  line  batteries  are 
normally  connected  to  the  "  A  "  line,  and  the  two  negative  pole.- 
through  relays  to  the  "  B"  line;  thus,  if  the  insulation  is  reason- 
ably high,  no  current  Hows  from  either  end,  and  these  batteries 
have  no  effect  on  the  relay  indicators.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
local  permanent  current  batteries  send  currents  through  the  right- 
hand  half  of  each  relay  electro-magnet,  the  effect  being  to  deficit 
each  indicator  needle  to  the  right. 

If  the  distant  operator  now  inserts  a  peg,  she  disconnects  hex 
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indicator  relay  with  its  opposing  batteries,  atirl   substitutes  the  km 
resistance  of  her  local  apparatus  alone.       The  permanent  current 
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line  battery  current  at  the  near  end  then  flows  with  a  reduced 
electro-motive  force  due  to  the  effect  of  the  local  battery,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  local  current  through  the  right-hand 
coil,  and  with  the  added  electro-motive  force  of  the  local  battery 
through  the  left-hand  coil  of  the  relay,  The  polarity  of  the 
electro-magnet  is  reversed,  and  the  needle  deflected  to  the  left. 

( >n  the  insertion  of  a  peg  in  the  home  jack  to  respond  to  I  lu 
call,  that  indicator  is  also  cut  out  of  the  line  circuit,  the  local  ami 
line  signalling  batteries  are  disconnected,  and  the  indicator  needle 
becomes  vertical. 

Ringing  keys  are  likewise  provided  ;  one  set,  with  black  prew 
buttons,  being  connected  to  batteries;  the  second  set,  with  red 
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Hi  i )     press  buttons,  being  joined  to  a  small  alternating  dynamo,  a  pole 
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Fia.  12. 
/■hunger,  or  a  magneto  ringer,  according  to  the  size  of  the  office. 
The  connections  are  illustrated  va  ¥'\g.  VI. 
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The  black  keys  art1  used  fur  ringing  up  subscribers  to   Post  jir.  Ckmg 
Office  exchanges,  and  for  occasional  use  on  the  very  long  trunk 
circuits;   the  red   keys   for  calling  up  the    National    Company's 
exchanges  and  subscibers. 

Separate  indicators  are  provided  in  the  switch  cords  to  announce 
the  completion  of  the  conversation  or  the  "ring  off,*"  There  are 
two  of  these  joined  in  series  and  bridged  across  each  pair  of  cord*, 
which  form  an  electro-magnetic  shunt  with  a  resistance  of  2,000 
ohms.  Owing  to  the  self-induction  of  these  shunts,  they  act  M 
choking  coils  to  the  rapidly  vibrating  currents  when  speech  is 
transmitted,  whilst  responding  readily  to  permanent  currents  or 
slow  alternations.  One  of  the  indicators  is  a  simple  form  of 
galvanometer  designed  to  repeat  the  automatic  signals  in  use  mi 
the  Department  system,  the  second  a  Western  Electric  self- 
restoring  indicator  to  respond  to  the  magneto  *' ring  off  "  of  I  he 
company's  subscribers. 

When  a  Post  Office  subscriber  is  using  a  trunk  circuit,  and  on 
the  completion  of  his  conversation,  the  restoration  of  the 
telephones  to  their  supports  sends  a  permanent,  current  to  the 
exchange.  This  deflects  the  galvanometer  needle  described 
above;  the  exchange  operators  at  both  ends  withdraw  the  pegs; 
and,  if  only  one  trunk  circuit  is  in  use,  the  indicator  relays,  which 
are  now  brought  into  circuit,  are  both  deflected  to  the  right.  If 
several  minor  trunks  have  been  joined  through  at  various  inter- 
mediate points,  the  line  permanent  currents  from  the  terminal 
offices  deflect  the  needles  of  the  telephone  galvanometers  at  the 
intermediate  points  where  connections  have  been  effected.  The 
operators,  without  further  inquiry,  withdraw  the  pegs,  and  the 
normal  condition  of  things  is  restored. 

When  a  trunk  is  in  use  by  a  subscriber  to  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  the  operators  are  dependent  on  the  business- 
like aptitude,  or  otherwise,  of  the  subscribers  for  the  u  ring  off." 
Should  the  latter  fail  to  give  the  requisite  turn  of  the  handle  to 
hia  magneto  ringer,  tbe  Post  Office  operators  have  to  come  into 
circuit  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  period  to  inquire  if  the 
conversation  is  finished,  before  withdrawing  the  pegs. 

Should  a  prompt  reply  not  be  given  to  an  automatic  ca.V\«5revs. 
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trunk  circuit,  the  black  keys  can  be  brought  into  use  to  obtain  m.  Q 
attention. 

Fig.  1 3  illustrates  the  connections  on  an  "  A "  or  "  B  " 
section, 

4.  Communication  between  different  sections  in  one  office  in 
admit  of  joining  one  trunk  circuit  through  to  another  can  lie 
effected  in  several  ways.  The  most  simple  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  consists  in  providing  direct  junction  wires 
between  each  section  and  all  the  others;  and  this  plan  lias  been 
adopted  where  the  sections  are  four  or  less  in  number,  or  where 
through  trnn king  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  be  infrequent. 
At  large  offices,  however,  the  number  of  junctions  necessary  for 
thia  system  would  be  very  considerable ;  and,  as  in  practice  it 
would  be  necessary  to  limit  this  number,  then  each  junction 
would  have  to  be  multipled  along  all  the  sections.  To  work  these 
would  involve  the  following  operations  : — 

First :  Testing  for  the  engaged  signal ; 

Secondly:  Ringing  up  the  section  wanted; 

Tftirdly :    On    receipt  of  reply,  transmitting  the  demand; 
these  operations  in  practice  involving  more  or  less  delay. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  a  modification  of  the  divided 
board  arrangement  was  introduced,  which  is,  briefly,  as  follows : — 
A  through  trunking  or  transfer  section,  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements   of  50  trunks,    is    provided    for  each  ten   ordinary 
sections.      From    each    section    three    "  down "    junction    wires 
bearing  the  number  of  the  section,  and  lettered  A',  As,  As,  are 
carried  to  the  transfer  section,  where  they  terminate  in  cords  and 
pegs.      Similarly,   two    "  up "   junctions,   terminated   on  jacks 
numbered  and  lettered  B1,  B%  start  from  the  transfer  section  to 
the  respective  switches,  where    they  terminate   in   jacks.      The 
transfer  switch  is  fitted  with  a  three-position  key  for  each  H  A  " 
junction  — 

1st  position         ...         ...         Normal; 

2nd  position        ...         ...         Speaking; 

3rd  position         ...         ...         Through ; 

and  both  these  and  the  jacks  are  provided  with  contacts  which 
actuate  small  grid  indicators,  which   have   in   practice   ree< 
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the  somewhat  inappropriate  name  of  "visual  indicators,*'  through 
local  etredtte. 

The  nwtbod  of  working  ii>.  briefly,  :is  follows.:  — Glasgow 
requires  communication  with  Cardiff,  which  ji!  present  would  be 
obtained  through  Leeds.  Glasgow  calls  I^eeds,  obtaining  att en- 
linn  on,  say,  section  3,  whilst  the  Cardiff  trunk  is,  say,  on 
section  14.  The  Leeds  operator  on  section  3,  on  hearing  the 
requirement,  simply  pegs  Glasgow  trunk  through  a  disengaged 
"  A  "  junction  to  the  transfer  switch,  and  this  operation  actuates 
a  visual  indicator  on  the  junction  at  the  latter  point.  The 
operator  at  the  transfer  switch  then  turns  the  key  to  "  Sneaking," 
and  ascertains  from  Glasgow  what  is  required,  whilst  the  act  of 
turning  the  key  to  "  Speaking  "  drops  a  visual  at  section  3,  which 
intimates  to  the  operator  at  that  section  that  the.  requirement  is 
having  attention.  The  transfer  operator,  on  hearing  that  Cardiff 
trunk  is  wanted,  pegs  the  "A"  junction  from  section  'l  into  a 
"B"  junction  to  section  14,  thereby  dropping  a  visual  at  the 
letter,  The  operator  at  this  section,  in  pegging  in  a  cord  to 
i' ply,  drops  a  visual  at  the  transfer  section  corresponding  to 
the  4i  B  "  junction  brought  iuto  use,  which  shows  that  the  call  is- 
being  attended  to  at  the  section  on  which  the  Cardiff  trunks  are 
terminated.  The  operator  in  charge  of  the  latter  then  completes 
the  connection. 

The  talking  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum,  being  limited  to  two 
repetitions  of  the  request  for  the  Cardiff  trunk,  the  automatic  sig- 
nals iu  all  cases  intimating  to  the  operator  who  has  pegged  a  trunk 
or  a  junction  through  that  the  next  individual  is  attending  to  the 
call.  None  of  these  visuals  are  in  the  line  circuit,  but  they  are 
joined  up  on  local  circuits,  and  they  remain  depressed  as  Iohl 
the  trunks  are  through.  When  the  conversation  is  complete,  this 
is  indicated  at  sections  3  and  14  hy  the  automatic  signals  from 
Glasgow  and  Cardiff  respectively.  The  operators  at  these  sections 
by  withdrawing  the  pegs  release  the  visuals  at  the  transfer.  The 
transfer  operator  on  observing  this  withdraws  (he  connecting  peg 
and  restores  the  speaking  key  to  "Normal,"  which  also  releases  the 
i^ual  at  switches  8  and  14. 

The  connections  for  direct  junctions  connecting  limited  number 
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of  tecttasia  iu  small  offices  are  shown  in  Fig.  14,  whilst  Fig.  1.1 
illustrates  the  transfer  board  working. 
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."j.  The  general  details  have  been  partially  illustrated  by  tlw 
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Mr.  tiaii'v     preceding  figures.     Actual  switch  and  transfer  sections  have  been 
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joined  up  in  this  room,  and  can  be  inspected  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.     They  arc  illustrated  in  Figs.  17  and  18. 
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The   system  of  duplex  working  thai   has  been  used  by  the  ki 

National  Telephone  Company  lor  some  time  has  been  adopted  by 
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the  Department.  Kg  lli  gives  a  diagrammatic  sketch  of  the 
method  of  joining  up.  In  this  it  will  be  observed  that  differential 
transformers  are  used,  tin-  secondaries  bring  accurately  balanced 
Iwtli  for  resistance  and  Belf-induction  before  they  leave  the  work- 
shop. No  variable  resistance-  are  Inserted,  a*  any  attempt  to 
adjust  in  order  to  compensate  for  variations  in  the  line  would 
prohably  be  a  perfectly  hopeless  task.  Under  these  conditions 
circuits  of  moderate  length  work  satisfactorily,  no  ordinary  changes 
in  insulation  resistance  earning  an  upaej  <>l  the  duplex  working  bo 
long  as  each  of  the  aims  is  in  sufficiently  good  order  to  n 
efficiently  as  a  simple  circuit.  It  is  found,  however,  that  if  the 
circuits  exceed  a  certain  length  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  satis- 
factory duplex  working;  so  that,  for  (he  present,  this  method  is 
not  applied  to  any  exceeding  JU  miles  in  length. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  an  endeavour  has  been  inaile  to 
describe  succinctly  the  system  of  working  adopted  by  the  Post 
Office  for  its  trunk  lines.  <  if  eourse  these  arrangements  are  not 
final,  aud  already  modifications  are  under  consideration  which 
have  in  view  the  facilitating  of  the  switching  operations  by  the 
further  substitution  of  automatic  signalling  for  verbal  instruct 
on  the  junctions  connecting  the  National  Company's  exehange* 
with  the  post'  offices.  The  growth  of  the  system  itself  is  pro- 
gressing by  leaps  and  bouii'ls,  and  although  trunk  telwjWawj  "v> 
vol.  xxv.  46 
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bUl  of  modem  growth,  and  has  in   the  l-ust  Served  mHwt  as  an  Mr 

adjunct  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  telegraphing,  the  time  i> 
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vapidly  approaching  when  it  will  rival  the  older  methods  in  the 
extent  of  the  plant,  and  in  the  importance,  if  not  in  the  number, 
of  daily  transactions. 
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tii*  The  PRESIDENT:  Gentlemen, — We  have  this  evening  1 

most  int.  ami  valuable  paper.      Mr.  Gavey  Las  told 

the  inner  working  of  ;i  great  public  Department,  and  he  hns  . 
us  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  details  which  it,  lias 
taken  combined  brains  to  develop,  because  there  must  1 
more  than  one  mind  at  work  upon  this  system,      Thai,  i-  pre 
the  kind  of  paper  we  want.      Mr.  Gavey  has  told  us  a  grear 
that  we   could    not  otherwise    get    to    know;    he    lias    given    us 
information  which  we  cannot  obtain  from  other  sources.       B 
think  that  the  import  of  bis  paper  does  not  stop  there.      In  the 
earlv  part  of  his  paper  he  has  thrown  upon  tlie  subject  generally 
a  great  deal  of  tight  from  a  purely  scientific  and  theoretical  [ioint 
or  view.     And  so  both  from    the  practical   point  of  view  of  the 
information  he  has  given   us,  and  from  the  theoretical  point   of 
view  of  the  suggestions  he  has  made  to  us,  I  think  we  all  owe  him, 
and  I  therefore  move  that  we  do  accord  to  him,  our  hearty  thanks 
for  bis  very  able  and  interesting  paper  tbi>  evening. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  PftESl DENT :  There  is  only  a  short  time  left  to  na  this 
evening,  but  perhaps  Mr.  .Sinclair  will  open  the  discussion  by 
allowing  us  to  hear  what  he  baa  to  s:iy  on  the  subject. 

«r.  tiinciiur  Mr.  Dane  Sinclair:  I  should  open  my  remarks  with  a  great 
deal  more  heart  if  I  found  that  I  could  quarrel  more  with  the 
paper  than  I  can  do.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  instinct  of 
fighting  is  as  strong  in  most  men  as  it  is  in  me,  but  I  do 
my  friend  Mr.  Gavey  bad  given  me  much  more  reason  to  quarrel 
with  him.  The  bet  is  that  the  paper,  from  beginning  to  et 
such  that  the  only  remark  I  have  really  to  mate  about  it  broadly 
is  this — that  1  wish  I  had  been  able  to  write  it  myself.  There  ore 
one  or  two  points  that  must  be  specially  interesting  to 
members  of  the  Association  who  are  not  immediately  telephone 
men.  They  are  contained,  as  our  President  has  said,  more 
especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper ;  and  it  would  not  serve  any 
purpose  for  rut-  to  go  over  the  subject  with  you  further  than  to  <nv 
that,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  in  exact  accord  with  the 
words  and  with  the  ideas  that  Mr.  Gavey  has  given  you.  It  i> 
now  a  good  many  years  since  these  problems  began  staring  tele- 
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graph  ragraeen  iti  the  face.  I  remember  tlie days  when  we  listened  Or  new 
to  induction, and  when  we  used  to  decline  it  Has  heavy  nun  fti  the 
oilier  end  of  the  line.  Home  people  thought  thai  it  was  a  heavy 
iiii  storm.  Many  other  theories  were  concocted.  But  what 
baa  bees  done  by  various  leaders  in  this  retrace  \aa  led  one 
and  all  of  those  who  are  immediately  connected  with  it  to  get 
at  the  facts  as  they  absolutely  exist;  and  a  more  concise  or 
mere  clear  explanation  could  not.  I  think,  have  been  given  you 
than  Mr.  Gavey  has  given  to-night.  I  had  made  a  note  when 
Mr.  Gavey  was  reading  tha  paper  of  one  point  thai  1  was  going 
to  criticise,  but.  as  usual,  he  took  the  pith  out  of  it  in  his  closing 
remarks.  He  there  deaerihed  the  use  of  the  call  wires  between 
the  ■<>mpnny"s  axohasgei  and  the  post  offices  generally.  I  was 
going  in  add  what  he  has  now  added,  viz.,  that  we  are  beginning 
to  tind  that  improvements  can  be  made  in  this  direction  by  having 
more  of  the  automatic  signals  and  less  talkiug.  That  is  a  subject 
which  everyone  who  is  iminedhitelv  connected  with  this  brain  h 
thoroughly  realises.  There  IS  only  one  other  point  that  I  would 
refer  to,  and  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Gavey  has  referred  to  it  that 
is,  the  duplexing  of  telephone  line.-.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much 
for  ns  to  say  that  perhap-  in  this  country  we  have  done 
mora  in  the  actual  working  of  duplex  telephony  than  has 
been  done  in  any  other  country.  Tn  most  other  countries  they 
lead  n-  in  some  points,  but  I  think  duplex  telephony  is 
one  where,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  we  have  perhaps 
done  most.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  ease. 
Before  the  transfer  of  our  trunk  lines  to  the  Post  Office  I  think 
the  mileage  of  wire  actually  working  under  duplex  conditions  was 
very  considerable.  1  forget  the  actual  mileage  of  wire,  but  there 
wert-  something  like  (50  or  70  duplex  circuits,  averaging  aome 
;ii)  nr  40  miles  long,  working  every  day;  and  I  am  sure,  now  that 
tin-  matter  is  in  the  able  hands  id  our  friends  in  the  1'ost  Office, 
thai  it  will  be  carried  out  to  a  greater  extent.  We  can  all 
the  immense  imiiortanee  it  has.  When  you  have  two  wires  from 
London  to  Liverpool,  which  are  in  the  first  place  costly,  and  when 
yon  can  with  only  a  little  manipulation  at  the  ends,  and  I  he 
introduction  of  a  few  coil-,  jacks,  and  cord-,  oonvert  tho*e  <>«» 
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Mr.  sindita  long  and  expensive  circuits  into  three  and  give  your  subscribers 

equally  good  working,  then  you  have  done  something  which  is 
of  very  great  importance.  I  hope  that  some  of  my  other  friends 
will  rind  much  more  to  say.  There  is  really  nothing  for  DBS  t  l> 
do  other  than  compliment  Air,  Gavey  on  his  paper,  and  the 
Department  on  the  extreme  care  with  which  every  detail  has  been 
attended  to  and  carried  out  in  practice.  I  wan  last  week  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  seriously  examining  all  I  heir  connections 
of  working  wires  at  Stockholm  and  at  Copenhagen;  and,  while 
they  do  much  that  is  very  excellent,  I  think,  although  it  is 
invidious  to  make  comparisons,  that  if  the  gentlemen  I  met 
there  were  here  to-night  and  saw  the  arrangements  thai  have 
been  provided  for  the  work  in  this  country,  they  would  agree 
with  me  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  improve  upon  them  in 
any  way.  I  am  sure  that  those  gentlemen  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  there  would  say  what  1  have  said,  although 
they  have  done  very  excellent  work  in  those  countries. 

At  the  next  meeting  I  hope  to  be  ahle  to  add  a  note  on  the 
limit  of  telephonic  conversation  on  underground  wires  when 
joined  up  to  trunk  lines. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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The  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-third  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  the  Institution  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  25,  Great  George  .Street,  Westminster,  "ii 
Thursday  evening,  November  26tb,  1896 — Sir  Henry  Mance, 
C.I.E.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The    minutes    of   the    Ordinary   General    Meeting   held   on 
November  12th,  1896,  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Weekes,  Member,  and  Mr.  F,  C.  Raphael.  Associate, 
were  appointed  scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 


We  will  now  continue  the  discission  on  Mr. 

IfaOQt, 


The  Chaikman 
Gavey's  paper;  hut  before  commencing  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Gaveyifhecan  give  us  any  information  as  to  whether  lie  has 
found  the  telephone  circuits  affected  injuriously  by  the  electrical 
tramways,  because  any  information  on  that  point  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  welcomed  by  electrical  engineers  who  are  concerned  in 
the  installation  of  electrical  tramways  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  J.  Gavky;  In  response  to  your  inquiry,  I  can  only  say  Mr.  i;* 
that,  the  introductory  portion  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  theo- 
retical conditions  which  will  ensure  immunity  from  disturlmnces 
due  to  neighbouring  circuits,  whether  these  are  used  for  electric 
tramways,  for  electric  lighting,  for  telegraphs,  or  for  other 
purposes.  The  one  method  of  avoiding  trouble  consists  in  the  use 
of  metallic  loops,  and  if  these  are  erected  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  introductory  portion  of  the  paper,  I  think  it  may  be 
assumed  that  such  telephone  circuits  will  be  absolutely  free  from 
all  trouble  due  to  externa!  conductors. 

With  regard  to  single-wire  circuits,  we  cannot,  with  oui  presenl 
apparatus  and  methods  of  working,  obtain  immunity  from  disturb- 
ance arising  from  neighbouring  conductors  conveying  variable 
currents. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Kl>'iiSHtRV  :  I  am   bound  to  sav  that  I  am  in  entire  u, 
svmjiathy  with  Mr.    Sinclair's  remnrk  at  the  last    meeting  that 
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there  was  nothing  to  quarrel  with  in  Mr.  Guvey's  paper.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  know  that  we  ought  to  regard  discussions  as  being 
entirely  made  up  of  quarrels,  and   '  dei  that  if  we  have  no 

fuult  to  find  we  have  no  remarks  to  make,     The  paper  is  one  on 
a  subject  which  is  certainty  cajable  of  a  great  many  remarks  ; 
at   tbe  same  time,  it  is  one  whicli   does  not   lend  itself  bo 
much   criticism.     The  reason,  I   suppose,  il  obvious,     The  i»aper 
describes  the   system  of  working  trunk  Hues  adopted  by 
Government,  and    I    presume   we   would    all    expect  that   the 
Department  would  attack  that  problem  in  a  manner  which  would 
lead  to  satisfactory  results.     Having  taken  due  care,  Mr.  Gi 
has   brought    before    ns    a    paper   which    describes    the    system 
adopted,  and  which  leaves  as  no  opportunity  of  adverse  criticism 
With    regard   to   the   theoretical    principles   laid   down    hy   Mr. 
(ijivey — and,  so  Car  M   I  aui  uware,  laid  down  more  thorough 
arid    succinctly    than    ever    before — those   theoretical    principles 
applied  to  practice  lead   to  the  laying  of  Hie  trunk  tines  on  the 
system  as  described.     Mr,  Gavey,  however,  mentions  that 
in  some  cases  the  1  wist  fa  >ct  aside  for  the  cross  system.     1  would 
simply  ask  Mr,  (lavey  to  let   as  know  whether  in  a  large  numlt-r 
of    circuits    the    cross    system    i^     more    readily    amenable    to 
treatment    than    the    twist     system.       Another    point    treated 
of  by    Mr.    Gavey    is    the  possibility   of  delay   by   the  trunk 
work    being    undertaken    by    the    (iovernment.     The    argument 
used    by  Mr.  Gavey   is  certainly  a  strong  one,  and  one  which 
I     think     many    had    previously    overlooked.       At     the    same 
time.  1  am  inclined  to  think  ihat   Mr.  Gavey  himself,  if  he  had 
the  opportunity,  would  see  thai  there  must   be  some  advantage 
in  unity  of  control.     All  hough,  as  I  said.  1  have  no  fault  to  find, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
nomenclature.       Throughout      the     paper     there     are     several 
references   to    '"pegs."      Now,  as   most    of    us   know   them  as 
"  pings."   I   want   to  put  in  a  small  appeal  to  Mr.  Gavey.  and  to 
ask  whether  he  could  not,  now  that   he  tins  adopted  "jacks. 
a  little  further  and  adopt  "plugs"  also.     This  question  of  mu 
i-   not   altogether  an  unimportant    one.     There  are,  for  example, 
li-iual  indicators,     Mr.  Gavey  says  that  l\>^  name  "visual  indi- 
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"catorw  is  somewhat  inappropriate.     A-  a  matter  of  feet,  we  have  Hi 

Kingsbury 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  them  "visual  signals,    and  I  think 

Mr,  Gavey  does  >o  himself  sometimes.     An  "indication "and a 

■•  signal"  are  practically  synonymous  terms,  bcrt  there  it  a  difference 

in  u>e  between  the  two  words,  i!  indicator"  bein^  used  to  indicate 
a  call  on  a  line,  and  "signal  "  n>  a  sign  that  the  line  is  engaged, 
h  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  system  one  instrument 
serves  the  two  purposes;  I  allude  to  the  local  system  of  service 
in  the  Post  I  imee.  where  a  needle  is  deflected  into  three  positions, 
and  shows  three  condition?  or  three  Mates  of  the  line.  Hut  the 
visual  signals  u-ed,  for  example,  on  the  switch-boards  that  we  saw 
here  on  the  last  occasion  are  signals  which  an  independent  of  the 
line  and  show  an  engaged  or  disengaged  condition  of  the  line 
according  t<>  the  position  of  the  signal.  The  system  also  reft  i  red 
h>  as  having  been  inaugurated  liv  Mr,  Preeee  is  undoubtedly 
from  tlie  subscriber's  point  of  view  a  most  admirable 
As  a  subscriber  must  necessarily  take  off  the  telephone  from 
its  hook  before  he  can  listen,  it  i-  a  very  great  advantage  to 
he  able  to  send  the  signal  automatically.  That  is  what  i-  per- 
formed by  the  Post  Office  system.  But  one  must  not 
the  fact  that  there  are  different  ways  of  obtaining  that  result 
far  U  the  call  goes,  at)d  the  system  adopted  by  the  Post  Office 
has  not  been  largely  used;  although,  as  Mr.  Preeee  himself  has 
said,  the  disadvantages  attending  that  system  are  only  noticed  by 
those  who  have  not  unet]  it.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
we  must  leave  ojien.  I  only  allude  to  it  now  in  order  to  say  that 
I  think  some  system  of  the  sort  ir.  the  system  that  will  survive. 
Speaking  from  a  subscriber's  point  of  view,  the  system  of  taking 
the  telephone  from  the  hook  ami  thereby  sending  a  signal,  and 
hanging  it  up  and  thereby  sending  another  signal.  is  just  that 
simplicity  of  operation  which  one  may  expect  to  be  attained  in 
the  future.  It  exists  at  present  in  other  Systems  than  the  Posl 
Office;  and  I  think  1  may  .-ay  that  it  is  being  watched  with  great 
care,  and  with  some  exjtectatjon  that  it  is  one  that  will  survive. 
The  only  other  remark  I  would  make  is  that  I  think  suae  might 
consider  that  the  designing  of  the  system,  and  (he  preparation  of 
this  switch-board  and  other  material,  together  with  thft  taweasltes 
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sir.  of  the  trunk  lines,  as  described  by  Mr.  Gavey,  if   very  simple* 

Mr.  Gavey  read  his  paper  in  about  40  minutes,  and  it  is  not 
aaay  for  many  to  realise  wbat  work  is  at  the  back  of  it.  I  ara 
sure  some  persons  may  be  under  the  impression  that  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  devise  such  a  system,  and  arrange  a  transfer  of  so 
many  important  lines ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  win  yet  behind 
these  diagrams  and  know  something  of  the  work  involved  who 
can  form  any  conception  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
and  what  hard  work  has  been  done  both  by  the  UeparUnent  aDd 
the  Telephone  <"ompany.  In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  the  task 
has  perhaps  heen  more  than  usually  difficult,  by  reason  of  having 
to  combine  the  two  systems.  The  care  which  has  been  taken 
must  have  been  immense  to  have  avoided  anything  like  com- 
plications, and  1  think  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  sue  an 
which  has  been  attained,  as  also  Mr.  Gavey  on  the  able  pajier 
which  he  has  prepared. 

Mf-  Mr.  M.  J.  1*.  O'GormaN:  I  should  like  to  inquire,  in  the  spirit  <>i 

a  scientific  student,  what  is  the  telephonic  value  of  the  line  from 
instrument  to  instrument,  including  the  local  lines,  the  switch- 
board  connections,  the  trunk  connections,  and  the  heavy  trunk 
main.  The  object  of  this  question  is  to  elicit  the  basis  of  calcu- 
lation used  for  determining  the  particular  values  of  the  condai 
employed.  Indirectly,  we  should  then  see  whether  the  800-lb. 
copper  used  by  the  Post  Office  is  not  in  part  necessitated  by  the 
20-lb.  copper  employed  by  the  Telephone  t'ompany  in  local  lines. 
From  this  we  shall  discover  if  a  single  scientific  management  of 
England's  telephone  system  would  not  be  an  enormous  economy 
to  the  country. 

Mr,  Phillip*.  Mr,  C.  J.  PntLt.irs :  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  this  subject 
except  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  previous  speakers.  Mr.  Gavey 
has  explained  everything  so  clearly  in  his  paper  that  he  has  left 
very  little  room  for  discussion,  I  may  mention  one  point  with 
regard  to  the  boards  which  we  saw  here  last  week.  ']': 
boards  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  spare  space ;  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  crowding  of  the  apparatus;  consequently 
the  signals  used  were  of  rather  large  size.  In  many  of  our 
exchanges,  where  we  are  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  wire-. 
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every  atom  of  space  i-  of  the  greatest  moment.  In  these  cases,  Mr.  rbUO] 
instead  of  the  visual  fadicatora  shown  on  the  Post  Office  lioanls, 
we  use  small  lamps,  similar  to  those  which  are  used  very  largely 
now  throughout  America.  Each  lamp  goes  into  tin*  same  space 
as  an  ordinary  jack;  20  of  them  can  be  nut  on  a  strip 
measuring  11 J  inches  by  J  inch.  They  are  lighted  by  the  closing 
of  a  relay  which  is  actuated  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  plug  at  the 
distant  end  of  the  junction  wire.  We  have  them  working  largely 
now  in  London,  and  we  rind  very  great  assistance  from  them. 

Mr.  A.  A.  CiMniELL  SvivroN  :  I  should  like  to  make  a  sugges-  Mr.Swintc 
tion  which  I  think  arises  out  of  this  paper,  though  it  really  deals 
more  with  the  business  management  of  the  telephone  companies 
and  the  Pest  Office  than  with  technical  matters.  I  subscribe  to 
the  National  Telephone  Company  myself,  and  I  sometimes  wish  to 
use  the  trunk  lines ;  hut  I  am  met  with  this  difficulty  :  that  when 
I  wish  to  talk  ti>  somebody  a  long  way  off —  say  Xeweastle-on- 
Tyne — unless  I  send  a  telegram  heforehand  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  my  friend  at  the  other  end,  I  am  sometimes  put  to 
great  expense  for  no  advantage.  I  remember  a  little  time  ago 
wishing  to  talk  to  a  gentleman  in  Manchester — a  member  of  the 
Council  of  this  Institution — and,  though  the  gentleman  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  office,  it  cost  me  some  1-js,  liofore  he  came 
to  the  telephone  and  we  began  our  conversation.  That  is  very 
expensive  if  you  have  to  do  it  often.  I  would  ask  whether  some 
arrangement  could  not  be  made  whereby  at  a  small  charge — ^ay 
of  6d.,  or  Is.  in  the  case  of  longer  lines — the  Post  Office  and  the 
Telephone  Company  jointly  could  not  take  upon  themselves  the 
making  of  telephonic  appointments ;  wtt  that  you  might  be  able  to 
go  to  yonr  telephone  and  say  t hat  you  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  8o- 
riml-So  in  some  other  town,  and  that  you  want  to  be  rung  up  as 
soon  as  he  is  ready.  The  message  need  not  necessarily  go  from 
town  to  town  by  telephone;  it  might  go  by  telegraph,  which 
would  possibly  be  cheaper.  If  some  arrangement  of  that  kind 
could  be  made,  1  think  it  would  lead  to  trunk  lines  heing  used 
much  more  largely  than  they  are  at  present  ;  because  you  would 
only  pay  a  small  amount  in  order  to  ensure  the  presence  of  the 
person  at  the  other  end  to  whom  you  wished  to  s\yeak^«.wV«a\\Vj 
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iftei  liiniug  got  him  there  would  the  ordinary  tariff  commence. 
At  present   yen   have  to  ke.'p  paying  considerable  Puma  of  money 

v  three  minn ten  while  you  are  merely  waiting  for  the  other 
person  to  come  to  the  telephone,  and  in  the  event  of  your  friend 
being  out  or  engaged  yon  may  have  nil  yonr  expense  for  nothing. 

General  Webber  [oonvmunwated]:  The  interest  in  Mr. 
Gavey's  paper  lie*  chiefly  in  the  description  of  the  machinery, 
which  includes  physical,  mechanical,  and  electrical  means  vised  to 
pi  uvide  intercommunicatinn  between  telephone  exchanges.      Al  I 

tied  to  his  description,  and  with  deep  interest  as  a  telegraph 

::ieer  realised  much  that   it  means  now  and  in   the  future  J 
I  well  conceive  thai  possibly  the  Postal  telegraph  authorities 

lit  well  devoutly  wish  that  such  a  thing  a*  a  telephone  had 
never  been  invented.  When  one  compares  the  great  differences 
which  exist  between  the  two  processes  us  r  means  of  communica- 
tion, it  would  ii"l  lie  surprising  if  Mich  were  the  case.  With 
telegraphy,  as  b  means  of  receiving  a  written  message,  and  of 
handing  a  true  copy  of  it  to  an  addressee  within  a  reasonable  time. 
thr  telegraph  in  the  United  Kingdom  has,  I  believe,  achieved  the 
maximum  of  efficiency.  It  may  fairly  be  said  thai  the  authorities 
have  no  need  lo  take  the  public  into  their  confidence  by  describing 
the  details  of  the  process  as  to  how  they  render  the  service.  So 
long  as  the  sender  of  s  telegram  writes  distinctly  on  the  prescribed 
form,  pays  the  charge  at  the  tariff  rate,  attaches  the  -lamps,  and 
hands  the  form  to  the  telegraph  clerk,  he  is  morally  certain  that 
within  half  an  hoar,  with  time  for  delivery  at  the  addressee's 
residence  added,  a  true  copy  will  be  delivered,  under  cover,  which 
no  one  is  entitled  to  open  except  his  correspondent.  How  widely 
different  i>  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  service  to  the  public 
wliiili  the  Post  Office  is  now  beginning  to  develop,  is  only  in  a 
minute  degree  divulged  to  you  by  Mr.  Gavey's  most  interesting 
description,  and  can  hardly  be  realised  even  by  the  majority  of  his 
audience. 

[1  has  been  especially  interesting  and,  if  Mr.  Sinclair  will  not 
mind  my  saying  so.  amusing,  to  find  that  the  Telephone  Company 
agrees  in  the  wisdom  of  the  alterations  in  their  trunk  line  switch- 
room  arrangement?  carried  mil    by  the   Post    Office.     Those   who 
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ought  to  Lave  been  the  best  pioneers  of  the  use  of  trunk  lines,  are  • 
prescribed  for  by  tho,-e  whose  practical  experience  in  trunk  line 
telephony  haj  been  nil.  Mr.  Sinclair's  failure  last  evening  to 
defend  his  older  system  does  not  necessarily  mean  (hat  he  agree>- 
with  all  the  automatic  arrangements  now  being  brought  into  use. 
.Mr.  Gavey's  admission  that  alterations  and  improvements  may  be 
necessary,  is  hopeful  that  the  Post  Office  may  be  trembling  a  little 
at  the  gigantic  size  of  the  task  before  it.  How  far  that  task 
means  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  telephone  for  the.  telegraph 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  question  too  serious  for  anyone 
"  sit  on  the  rail '"  about,  much  less  a  great  public  Department. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  of  Mr.  <  rarey'a  before  the  Institute 
helps  to  confirm  what  I  have  already  contended  for  here  and 
elsewhere — namely,  that,  the  provision  and  working  of  mean  - 
which  any  two  persons  can  converse  at  a  distance  is  chiefly  an 
engineering  operation.  In  the  telegraph  service  of  this  country 
it  has  always  been  contended — not  by  telegraph  engineers— that 
the  process  of  communicating  the  contents  of  a  written  document 
from  one  person  to  another  was  a  commercial  operation,  having  a 
strong  family  resemblance  to  the  letter  po?t,  and  the  engineer* 
have  only  been  responsible  for  the  mechanical  and  electrical  part 
of  those  means.  In  telephony,  the  user — i.e.,  the  public  — under- 
takes the  physical  part  of  the  message  work,  and  all  the  rei 
or  -hould  be,  under  one  control — at  least,  so  I  have  always  con- 
tended— whether  the  actual  labour  is.  male  or  female.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  Post  Office  has  adopted  that  view.  If  thej 
have  nut,  I  think  they  have  added  an  unnecessary  factor  to  their 
troubles  ahead.  If  it  is  said  that,  because  Oie  telegraph  instru- 
ment clerks  in  the  Post  Office  have  been  always  under  different 
control  and  direction  to  the  engineers  who  erect  and  maintain  the 
lines  and  instruments,  therefore  the  switch-room  ladies  should 
be  similarly  separated  in  their  allegiance,  because  they  operate 
the  jacks  of  a  switch-board,  I  beg  to  remark  that  it  would  be 
like  placing  the  boy  who  oils  the  machinery  under  the  commercial 
clerk  of  a  large  engineering  factory.  The  fact  that  an  engineer — 
and  a  distinguished  one — of  the  Post  Office  has  given  us  the 
description  of  this  interesting  and  complicated  u\wmv\«&, \\v>- 
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'•"■"i  tends  to  show  that  my  contention  i-  correct.  If  so.  it  rnav  alter 
a  very  decided  lint-  of  policy  which  the  Post  Office  inaugurated 
when  it  took  over  the  telegraph*  in  lH"(t,  and  one  which  I  am 
aure  will  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  future  of  telephony. 

The  operation  of  transmitting  a  telegraphic  message  from  the 
counter  of  one  country  telegraphic  office  to  an  individual  at  his 
residence  in  another  part  of  the  country  has  never  been  described 
in  detail  in  our  annals,  although  I  have  described  it  minutely 
elsewhere.  It  is  enough  to  mention  that  if  the  message  lias  to  be 
transmitted  at  two  intermediate  offices,  which  is  very  usually  the 
eme,  it  lias  to  lie  handled  by  perhaps  eight  persons,  and  at  least 
four  copies  of  the  original  one  have  to  be  made.  Mr.  tiavey  has 
described  how  far  the  process  of  putting  two  persons  in  communi- 
cation .by  telephone  means  something  that  is  very  different  in  its 
ci imposition.  That  it  must  be  directed  and  controlled  in  ■ 
different  manner  to  that  heretofore  followed  by  telegraphy  in  thit 
country,  should  success  on  a  large  scale  be  intended,  is  my 
contention,  which  means  a  radical  change  in  the  organisation  of 
the  personnel,  in  view  of  certain  success;  and  absolute  success  i*- 
the  only  result  the  public  will  be  satisfied  with.  This  policy 
seems  to  me  to  be  imperative.  Telephony  is,  from  beginning  to 
end,  an  engineering  operation.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation. 
with  my  own  personal  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  it* 
career,  in  stating  that  to  the  great  absence  of  recognition  of  this 
fact  has  been  due  its  shortcomings  in  this  country,  To  this 
preponderance  of  a  so-called  commercial  policy  is  due — 

The  irrevocable  mistakes  made  when  the  first  rival  comptu 

Bell  and  Edison,  were  amalgamate!  1. 
The  decision,  against  advice  given  in  1880,  (o  provide  earth 

return  in  all  svskius  not  purely  local. 
The  hup-hazard  extension  of  the  metropolitan  systems,  by 
which  London,  for  its  size,  is  the  worst  telephoned 
city  in  the  world,  and  never  likely  to  be  better  in  our 
lifetime. 
And  so  on ;  it  would  take  pages  to  give  a  list  of  the  procedure 
under  which  what  may  be  called  the  engineering  management  of 
the  telephone  has  been  subordinated  to  the  commercial. 
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The  public  has  never  yet  obtained  any  declaration  from  t'  ••■ 
Government  of  what  it  contemplates  to  be  the  Future  of  telephony 
in  this  country  The  late  Postmaster-General,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Commons  committee  which  sat  in  April.  1895.  certainly 
gave  the  impression  that  be  regarded  the  further  use  of  the 
telephone  as  restricted  to  a  small  minority.  The  reasons  for  this 
were  suggested  in  papers  read  by  Mr.  A,  R.  Bennett  and  me  at 
the  British  Association  meeting  at  Ipswich  in  1895.  I  have 
lately  addressed  the  Electrical  Review  on  the  subject  in  terras 
which  I  hojied  would  have  encouraged  some  official  announcement. 
My  object  has  always  been  to  urge  on  the  Post  Office  the  policy 
of  encouraging  private  or  local  enterprise  in  district  telephones, 
and  that  they  should  place  no  restrictions  whatever  on  efforts  in 
that  direction,  but  that  they  should  claim  and  take  the  super- 
vision of  all  those  exchange  circuits  which  are  destined  to  be  joined 
on  to  their  trunk  lines,  controlling  their  construction  and 
maintenance  so  as  to  ensure  uniformity  and  a  standard  of  efficiency. 
Although  they  have  gone  far  in  coiiumtt  ing  themselves  to  a  policy 
by  which  every  present  subscriber  to  the  Telephone  (',  mipunyV 
.-ystem  has  a  right  to  be  "put  through  "  on  the  trunk  lino,  they 
have  not  gone  too  far.  It  would  be- well  worth  paying  a  large  sum 
to  the  National  Company  to  secure  the  classification  of  subscribers 
under  two  heads,  namely: — 

(a  )  Those  wishing  to  be  able  to  speak  inside  a  given  district. 
or,  in  other  words,  those  who  don't  want  to  use  the 
trunk  lines  ; 

{!•)  Those  subscribers  who  do  want  to  use  them; 
and  that  tkey  (the  Post  Office)  shall  have  the  right  to  specify 
the  lines  and  instruments  u«ed.  or  to  be  used,  under  class  ({>),  and 
to  inspect  and  supervise  the  same,  so  ;is  to  ensure  a  standard  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  equal  to  that  of  the  trunk  lines,  sufficient 
to  provide  a  good  service.  Unless  this  classification  is  secured,  1 
can  see  nothing  for  the  telephone  in  this  country  but  a  prohibitive 
monopoly  having  as  a  chief  result  the  restriction  of  its  use 
through  a  low  efficiency  and  by  high  tariffs.  Assuming  that  the 
call  offices  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  alone  could  number  in  the 
future  that  described  by  me  in  the  paper  referred  to — nam«V^,3,?^, 
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or  about  one  pe*  1,000  of  the  population — and  that  oue-tbi: 
these  were  certified  as  available    for   trunk   line    speaking. 
-*icm — every  hour  of  greater  moment — is,  whether  the 
Office  is  preparing  to  provide  trunk  lines  BO  that  even  a  total  of 
8.2:i<)  <•;!!!   offiees,    besides  those  in   the   great,   citie*.   van    inter- 
communicate.    This  figure  of  8,230  represent*  one  cull  office 
I  of  population  in  2.5.800,000,  being  the  population  of  Q 
In  and  Ireland  after  deducting  11,900,000,  which  reprea 
population  of  Loudon  and  35  large  town?.       In  these  town 
areas  the  vail  offices  might  he  one  per  5,000  of  population,  which 
would  require  2,380  in  addition,  or  a  total  of  «.23it-f  2,380=  ]O,0TM. 
It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  estimate  the  probable  number  of 
private  connections  which  will  eventually — say  within  the  next 
ten  years — elect   to  pay  for  a  trunk  line  telephone.     The  natural 
answer  is,  that,  it  al!  depends  on  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the 
service ;    but  I    would  urge   that   it    also   depends   on    whether 
facilities  are  given  for  the  widest  extension  of  the  use  of  local 
telephones,  by  which  this   means  of    intercommunicating    may 
enter  more  and  more  into  the  daily  life  of  the  people  j  which  nm-t 
be  the  case,  I  submit,  as  education  and  intelligence  increase. 

Keturning  to  the  examples,  and  figures  previously  given,  I  find 
1  have  designed  30  exchanges  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  or  one 
per  11,792  of  population.  All  of  these  exchange-  would  be  in 
communication  with  the  trunk  lint-  sy-tem,  and  at  that  rate  there 
would  he  about  2.192  of  them.  To  estimate  the  number  of 
subscriber*  connected  to  these  who  would  require  trunk  line 
intercourse  would  be  largely  guess  work.  Perhaps  an  average  ol 
50  on  each,  i.e.,  a  total  of  110,000.  This  may  be  considered  a  low 
e&timate,  bat  I  think  not  when  a  trunk  line  call  office  is  within 
reach.  With  the  11,900,000  population  of  London  and  3o  large 
towns  the  estimate  must  be  differently  dealt  with.  Air.  Bennett 
puts  tin:  subscriber*  to  the  present  telephone  exchanges  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  one  for  (j3U  of  population,  but  these  are 
almost  all  included  in  the  large  town  areas.  In  1894  there  were 
(iOjUOO  subscribers  to  the  exchanges  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  nature  of  the  business  to  which  telephony  is  largely  cont: 

L9   country,  owing  to  the  cost    of  the    service,   permits   an 
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estimate  that  quite  double  that  number  will  elect  for  a  trunk  . 
line  telephone. 

My  estimate,  therefore,  [mint?  to  the  following  as  a  total  to 
be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  subject,  viz. : — 

Call  offices  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1U,610 

Subscribers  in  London  and  the  35  large  towns  who 

will  require  trunk  line  communication    ...       120,000 
Subscribers  in  the  country  areas  who  will  also 
require  trunk  line  communication  within 
the  next  few  years ...         ...  ...         ...       110,000 

240,610 


Now  this,  although  a  large  ligure,  is  not  a  very  unmanageable 
one;  but  the  meeting  will  understand  that  its  limitation  is  entirely 
governed  by  the  adoption  of  the  policy  for  the  future  which  1 
have  tried  to  make  intelligible.  To  what  the  local  telephone 
service  may  increase  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  if  free  trade  in 
its  extension  is  allowed.  Including  urban  and  rural,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  there  is  an  exchange  for  every  3,577  of  the 
population;  in  Norway  one  for  7,812;  in  the  United  Kingdom 
one  for  65,537.  I  think  it  best  to  carry  my  remarks  no  further 
in  this  interesting  direction,  momentous  for  the  future  of  badness 
and  social  intercourse  in  this  country,  although  there  is  much  to 
be  said. 

.Mr.  Dane  SlNCLAIB  :  If  General  Webber  were  here,  I  should  Hi 
have  made  some  remarks,  which  under  the  circumstances  1  must 
refrain  from  making,  with  reference  to  the  first  part  of  his  com- 
munication. The  General  says  that  I  have  acquiesced  in  the 
introduction  by  the  Government  of  automatic  signals.  I  am  not 
aware  of  ever  having  taken  any  stand  on  any  particular  system. 
So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  all  been  on  the  look-out  for  the  b 
Hut  we  have  had  to  deal  with  apparatus  which  already  existed, 
and  which  it  was  impoeaibk  to  alter  at  short  notice.  It  is  thus 
only  lately  that  we  have  been  able  to  introduce  visual  signal*,  now 
working  on  several  hundred  wires,  This,  of  course,  could  hardly 
be  known  to  the  writer  of  the  notes,  and  we  will  not  blame  bio 
seriously  for  not  knowing  something  that  was  not  *rix.hJn.\£»'*am& 
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lomain.    Automatic  visual  signals  afford  many  facilities  that  are 

not  given  by  the  ordinary  ringing  system.  On  the  other  band, 
of  course,  the  ringing  system  does  "Her  in  connection  with  trunk 
line  business  sume  facilities  unobtainable  with  the  former  ;  and, 
although  I  have  nut  discussed  the  question  very  thoroughly  with 
my  friends  in  the  Post  Office,  I  should  not  be  astonished  to 
some  of  them  say  that  the  combination  or  the  two,  with  good  and 
proper  management,  may  lead  to  the  best  result  of  all.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  at  one  with  the  Post  Office  in  saying  that  the  visual 
system  is  best  for  trunk  line  purposes,  where  the  earning  power  i> 
large,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  short  local  lines,  for  which  1 
suspect,  from  the  General's  remarks,  only  a  small  rent  is  to  be  paid. 
But  though  it  might  be  reasonable  where  there  is  a  lot  of  money 
earned,  it  might  not  be"  reasonable  for  a  more  ordinary  concern. 
If  the  permanent-current  system  is  carried  out  universally  on 
trunk  lines,  and  on  the  local  lines  at  each  end,  certain  difficulties 
arise  which  would  not  exist  if  it  were  employed  on  the  trunk  lines 
only.  1  think  that  Mr.  Gavey  and  other  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Post  Office  will  be  as  ready  to  admit  this  as  we  are. 
General  Webber  gives  a  good  many  figures  and  reasons  for  com- 
paring the  relative  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  telephone  system  of 
this  country  with  those  of  other  countries.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  as  an  Institution  of  Electrical  Kngineers  we 
are  hardly  in  a  jjosition  to  go  into  the  pros  and  cows  of  poliev, 
or  of  what  the  charges  ought  to  be.  These  matters  are  really 
in  other  hands.  Not  that  I  should  be  afraid  to  take  the  matter 
up  with  anyone  who  was  honestly  intending  to  deal  with  it.  and 
who  would  look  at  the  matter  in  an  unbiased  way.  This,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  the  place,  in  my  opinion,  for  these  discussions. 
We  are  here  as  electrical  engineers ;  and  if  you  can  find  fault  wit  h 
Mr.  Gavey's  electrical  arrangements,  or  with  mine,  we  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  take  the  lesson  to  heart  from  any  member  of  this 
Institution. 
1'iotewor  Professor  W.  E.  Aykton:  I  should  like  to  commence  by  eou- 

Avrluifc.  * 

gratulatiDg  Mr.  Gavey  on  having  given  us  ;i  most  interesting 
paper.  It  is  interesting  from  a  variety  of  reasons.  Many  of  us 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  trunk  telephone  lines  that  have 
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been  constructed,  and  are  being  constructed,  in  this  country,  ami  ''•  •  ■ 
we  were  all  most  anxious  to  know  something  about  the  detail*. 
It  is  also.  I  think,  very  important  that  we  should  remember  that, 
although  problems  involving,  say,  hysteresis  and  trolley  wires  for 
tram  lines  are  no  doubt  entraining,  there  is  something  else 
which  is  important  to  electrical  engineers,  and  that  is  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  considerations.  In  the  old  days  we  busied  our- 
M-hes  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  with  accounts  of  the  difficulties 
and  investigations  connected  with  the  telegraph.  In  recent 
times  other  interests,  of  course,  have  come  to  the  front.  But  the 
telegraph  is  not  only  nut  less  important  than  it  was  25  years  ago, 
but  it  is  even  more  important ;  and,  so  far  from  having  fewer 
papers  per  year  on  that  subject,  we  ought  to  have  more  than 
ever.  Telephones,  again,  did  not  exist  at  all  25  years  ago,  and 
now  they  are  nearly  universal.  Hence  what  ought  to  surprise 
us  should  be  that  this  Institution  received  any  papers  at  all  which 
do  not  involve  telegraphic  or  telephonic  considerations,  instead  of 
the  fact  that  such  papers  are  somewhat  rare  at  our  meetings.  I, 
therefore,  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  (iavey  on  having  given  us 
this  interesting  account  of  the  trunk  line  system  of  this  country. 

The  point  of  his  paper  on  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  is  the  introductory  part.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gavey  will  kindly 
give  me  a  little  more  information  on  one  or  two  points.  Some  of 
you  know  that  I  have  been  interested  for  a  long  time  on  this 
question  of  electrostatic  and  electro-magnetic  disturbance.  I  have 
turned  up  a  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  old  Society — the  Society 
of  Telegraphic  Engineers — viz.,  that  for  1880,  and  I  find  there 
several  papers  ou  the  subject  of  disturbances  on  telegraph  lines. 
They  seem  to  have  started  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Chicago, 
who  attempted  to  compensate  for  the  effects  of  electrostat  io 
induction.  I  also  seem  to  have  tackled  the  thing  myself;  and 
then  Mr.  Heaviside  took  it  up  in  a  more  complete  way.  Mr.  6-avey 
gives  the  resistances  and  inductive  capacity  of  various  over-ground 
wires  med  in  practice.  He  speaks  of  the  capacity  to  earth,  and  of 
the  capacity  wire  to  wire.  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  there 
were  eight  wires,  as  in  his  figure,  or  how  many  there  were  on  the 
arms  during  his  tests ;  and  I  should  like  to  knov  •"kVl&'Olis*.,  \a. 
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measuring  this  capacity,  all  the  other  wires  joined  together. 
My  reason  for  asking  is  that,  according  to  Mr.  Gavey's  results,  the 
capacity  wire  to  wire  is  0*6  of  that  of  the  wire  to  earth.  I  found, 
however,  aDd  somewhat  later — in  1880 — Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside 
also  arrived,  from  purely  theoretical  calculations,  at  it  result 
which  agreed  with  mine,  viz.,  that  the  capacity  from  one  wire  to 
another  wire  on  a  post,  in  certain  definite  cases  that  are  given, 
should  be  greater  than  the  capacity  of  that  wire  to  the  earth- 
In  Mr.  Heaviside's  case  there  were  four  wires,  1  and  2 
being  18  inches  apart  horizontally,  and  also  3  and  4,  while 
the  height  of  the  one  pair,  1  and  2,  above  the  other  pair, 
3  and  4,  was  1  foot;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  capacity  of  one  wire  to  another  wire  was  greater  than  the 
capacity  of  a  wire  to  the  earth.  Treating  it  in  a  somewhat 
different  way,  I  seem  to  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  I 
should  be  ^rlad,  therefore,  if  Mr.  Gavey  would  give  us  the  details 
of  the  circuits  to  which  he  refers. 

At  another  part  of  the  paper  it  is  stated  that  "normally  the 
"  currents  due  to  electro-magnetic  induction  would  be  more  eon- 
"  siderable  than  those  arising  from  electrostatic  induction  in  a 
"  single-wiie  circuit  with  an  earth  return."  He  adds  that 
experiments  made  between  Xewport,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and 
Haverfordwest,  between  ordinary  parallel  wires,  showed  that  the 
electro-magnetic  disturbance  was  much  greater  than  the  electro- 
static— about  30  times  as  great.  I  should  like  to  know  the 
length  of  the  circuit  on  which  these  experiments  were  actually 
made.  There  is  an  interesting  result  in  connection  with 
•lectrostatic  and  electro-magnetic  disturbance  which  was  arrived 
at  through  these  early  calculations  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
that  was,  that  if  you  increased  the  length  of  the  line  the  electro- 
static disturbance  increasedmore  rapidly  than  the  electro-magnetic. 
I  see,  from  a  calculation  of  mine  given  in  some  detail  in  the 
Society's  Journal  for  1880,  that,  whereas  for  a  short  line  electro- 
magnetic disturbance  might  be  the  more  important,  as  you  went 
on  increasing  the  length  of  the  line  the  electrostatic  disturbance 
ought  to  gradually  preponderate.  Without  entering  into  all 
the  formula-  one  can  see  in  a  general  way  why  that  coucln 
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must  he  true.  Supposing  you  consider  two  wires  of  a  certain  rrof*ator 
length,  and  send  through  one  of  them,  which  we  may  call 
A,  a  definite  current,  and  then  stop  it.  There  will  be 
a  certain  electro-motive  force  per  yard  or  per  mile  in  the 
secondary  wire,  B,  induced  by  electro-magnetic  action.  If  you 
double  the  length  of  the  two  parallel  conduct ors,  A  and  B,  you 
will  double  the  length  over  which  there  can  be  the  electro- 
magnetic induction ;  but  you  will,  of  course,  double  the  resistance 
of  the  secondary  circuit.  I  leave  out  of  consideration  for  the 
moment  the  resistance  of  the  receiving  instruments.  If.  then, 
there  wen-  simply  wires  with  no  receiving  instruments,  you  would 
not  produce  very  much  difference  in  the  electro-magnetic 
induction  by  lengthening  the  parallel  wires,  since  with  a  constant 
value  of  the  current  in  the  primary  wire  A  you  would,  on  stopping 
it,  increase  the  induced  electro-motive  force  in  the  secondary  wire 
7J  in  proportion,  roughly,  to  the  resistance  of  this  secondary  wire. 
This,  of  course,  would  not  be  absolutely  true  if  you  took  into 
account  the  receiving  instruments,  because  their  resistance  would 
remain  fairly  constant  whether  the  line  were  100  or  200  miles  long. 
Next  let  us  consider  the  question  of  electrostatic  disturbance. 
If  you  desire  to  keep  the  current  in  the  primary  wire  constant, 
whether  the  line  be  100  or  200  miles  long,  then  not  only  have 
you  a  much  longer  secondary  wire — which  means  a  condenser  with 
larger  plates  and,  therefore,  more  area  for  electrostatic  induction 
to  take  place  ia — but  the  average  electro-motive  force  must  be 
much  greater.  If  the  wire  be  twice  as  long,  you  must,  of  course, 
have  twiee  the  electro-motive  force  to  send  the  same  current 
through  it  ;  therefore  the  average  potential  along  your  primary 
wire  would  be  doubled  by  doubling  the  length  if  the  current  in 
the  primary  wire  is  to  be  kept  constant,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
receiving  instrument  be  neglected.  Hence  we  see  in  a  rough 
way  that  the  electrostatic  disturbance  will  increase  with  the 
length  of  the  line.  In  the  case,  then,  of  electro-magnetic  dis- 
turbance, you  do  not  sensibly  increase  the  disturbance  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  lines,  if  you  disregard  the  resistance  of  the 
receiving  instruments;  whereas  with  electrostatic  disturbance  you 
distinctly  increase  the  effect. 
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It  would,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  know  the  lengths  of  the 
actual  wires   in   which    the   electro-magnetk'    disturbance  was — 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Mir.  Gavey — 30  times  as  gr< 
as  the  eWtrn-hiiii'. 

I  now  come  to  another  point  which  every body  connected  with 
telegraphy  knows  as  one  of  vital  importance  in  connection  with 
the  speed  of  signalling.  It.  is  one  that  has  troubled  ns  all  for  a 
vci'v  long  time  when  we  have  attempted  to  tackle  it  mathemati- 
cally :  I  refer  to  the  effect  of  introducing  leaks.  From  an  early 
paper  of  Mr.  Heaviside's,  an  abstract  of  which  appears  in  oar 
Journal— a  paper  of  1879,  published  in  (lie  Pint 
Magazine — I  find  that  he  tackled  the  problem  of  finding  the 
effect  of  faults  on  the  speed  of  working  of  cables.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  complete  investigation  of  the  action  of 
capacity,  resistance,  and  self-induction.  That  has  been  done  hy 
Mr.  1  Icaviside,  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  this  investigation  is  given  in 
detail  in  a  book  by  Professor  Gray  and  Professor  Matthews  on 
Bessel  functions.  But  when  you  introduce  faults  in  a  line — earth 
leakages — the  problem  becomes  more  complicated.  At  the  same 
time  we  know,  looking  at  it  roughly,  without,  going  into  minute 
mathematical  detail,  that  the  application  of  earth  faults  must 
increase  the  speed  of  signalling.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  know 
from  Mr.  Sinclair,  or  from  anyone  who  has  such  magnificent 
op]tortunities  as  he  has  for  making  experiments,  whether  he  ana 
give  us  any  actual  details  as  to  the  improvements  that  have  been 
effected  on  the  use  of  telephone  lines  by  making  them  wry 
imperfect,  as  it  might  be  imagined  at  first  sight — that  is,  by 
distributing  earth  leakages  along  them. 

I  desire  to  end,  as  I  began,  by  warmly  congratulating  the 
Institution  on  having  had  brought  before  it  a  paper  which, 
although  not  dealing  with  accumulators,  dynamos,  nor  electric 
traction,  is,  nevertheless,  full  of  interest . 
ui.vnax.  Mi,  W,  H.  Preece;  The  paper  itself  exhausts  nearly  every- 
thing that  I  could  Ray  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
promise  that  I  made  to  the  Institution  last  year.  I  then  brought 
the  subject  of  the  trunk  line  telephone  system  before  the  Society, 
and  I  .said  that  the  details  of  the  system    should  be  brought 
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before  you  by  Mr.  Qav&y,  i  \eiilui'e  to  think  tbat  not  only  baa  Mr.  Prto»< 
t  bis  promise  been  fulfilled,  but  that  it  lias  been  fulfilled  in  a  way  of 
which  I  may  be  proud.  I  do  not  think  that  the  magnitude  of  this 
transfer  has  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Everybody  thought  it 
an  extraordinary  big  thing  when  the  telegraphic  service  of  this 
country  was  transferred  to  the  Government.  An  immense  fuss  was 
made  about  it  at  the  time;  but  the  transfer  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  12  months  so  quietly  and  so  successfully  has  been 
of  a  character  quite  as  gigantic  as  that  which  took  place  in 
1870,  It  has  gone  off  well;  and  the  reason  that  it  has  gone  off 
so  well  has  been  that  the  officers  of  the  Telephone  Company  and 
of  the  Post  Office  have  worked  hand  and  glove  together.  The 
question  before  the  Institution  is  not,  whether  the  service  is  well 
done  or  badly  done;  the  question  is,  Is  it  properly  done?  Has  it 
been  done  in  accordance  with  accepted  doctrines,  or  is  it  in  iuvord- 
■DOO  with  the  practice  that  has  been  brought  before  this 
Institution  ?  If  it  has  not  been,  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  officials  on  the  face  of  the  earth  could  have  devoted  more 
consideration,  more  industry,  and  more  time  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  the  telephone  question  than  we  have  in  the  Post 
Office.  I  have  myself  been  to  the  United  States  twice;  I  have 
been  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  and  every  place 
where  there  is  anything  to  be  learned.  The  result  has  been  thai 
we  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  system  as  between  the  trunk 
service  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  local  service  of  the  Telephone 
Company  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made.  With  regard  to  one  point 
raised  by  Professor  Ayrton — the  influence  of  leaks  in  working — 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  working  telegraphs  the  exist- 
ence of  leaks  does  expedite  the  rate  of  working.  There 
is  only  one  occasion  where  it  does  not  do  so — that  t% 
when  the  leaks  are  to  earth  through  absolute  faults  in  a 
cable;  and  that  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  at  the  point 
where  the  current  escapes  to  the  water,  currents  of  polarisation 
are  set  up  by  electrolysis.  We  have  found  this  to  be  the  case 
even  with  overhead  lines  insulated  with  ordinary  porcelain 
insulators.  If  it  were  true  that  leaks  expedited  the  rate  of 
working  the  telegraphs,  we  should  work  much,  vnoro  (j^Ss^V^ 
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wet  weather  than  ire  do  in  dry  weather,  It  i-  not  quite  the  fact, 
hut  it  is  Dearly  the  fact,  because  in  certain  cases  in  dry  weather 
the  effect  of  electrostatic  capacity  i-  much  increased;  but  in  vet 
weather  there  is  not  the  least  clouht  that  this  electrolytic  action 
produces  a  kind  of  dulling  effect  on  the  currents.  It  flattens  the 
waves.  Practically  we  do  not  gain  speed.  When  we  put  in 
inductive  leaks,  we  do  not  obtain  an  improved  rate  of  working  ; 
when  we  put  in  non-inductive  leaks,  we  do.  With  regard  to  the 
metallic  circuit  of  a  telephone,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Up  to  the 
present  moment  we  have  not  made  any  direct  experiments  in  this 
direction.  Non-inductive  resistance  between  the  two  arms  of  :l 
metallic  loop  might  improve  the  rate  of  working.  I  hope 
either  this  session  or  next  session  to  be  in  a  position  to  bring 
before  this  Institution,  not  ouly  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
leakages,  but  the  far  more  important  question,  and  one  that  I 
think  will  interest  the  Institution  very  much  — the  question  of 
working  telephone*  through  submarine  cables. 

Mr.  J.  Gavey.  in  reply :  The  points  on  which  I  have  to  reply 
are  not  very  numerous,  as  the  paper  is,  perhaps,  not  of  a  highly 
controversial  character,  Mr.  Kingsbury  asks  what  is  the  longest 
section  of  rectilinear  wires  we  have  crossed  at  intervals  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  induction,  and  to  what  extent  this  system  is  considered 
a  satisfactory  one.  Practically  speaking,  I  may  say  that  we  have 
taken  half  a  dozen  parallel  circuits  30  or  40  miles  long,  and  we 
Lave  got  rid  of  overhearing  by  means  of  crosses  of  the  nature 
described  in  the  paper;  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  we  could 
deal  with  40  miles  of  line  carrying  30  or  40  such  wires  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  as  ultimately  the  crosses  necessary  might 
become  very  numerous.  We  have,  however,  dealt  with  12  or  14 
miles  of  line  carrying  about  40  wires,  with  good  results.  Unques- 
tionably the  system  of  revolving  wires  is  by  far  the  best  way  of 
avonung  induction. 

The  question  of  the  unity  of  control  of  the  trunk  and 
local  systems  has  been  raided.  This  is  a  matter  of  public  policy 
in  which  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  follow  the  speaker. 
There  u  another  small  point — that  of  nomenclature.  My  friend 
Mt.  Kingsbu ry  suggested  that  we  should  use  the  term  '-plugs'' 
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instead  of  M  pegs."  So  long  as  we  are  not  asked  to  put  a  square  peg  m. 
into  a  round  hole  I  do  not  care  whether  we  call  them  " plugs"  or 
"peg?."  As  to  the  use  of  the  word  *;  visuals,"  I  considered  it 
inappropriate,  because  iu  the  natural  course  of  things  almost  every 
signalling  apparatus  that  is  used  in  a  switch-room  (I  will  not  say 
generally,  because  the  bell  is  used  in  the  subscriber's  office)  mu>l 
necessarily  have  a  visual  signal ;  and  whether  that  signal  lie 
indicated  by  a  movement  of  a  needle,  the  light  of  a  lamp,  or  t  h » ■ 
movement  of  a  grid,  such  as  we  use  on  our  transfer  boards,  they 
are  all  visuals ;  it  therefore  struck  me  that  the  use  of  the  term 
was  indefinite. 

Sir.  ( n  ioiman  has  raised  a  question  as  to  the  gauge  of  copper 
wires  used  by  the  Department,  and  he  has  stated  that  very  much 
heavier  wire  has  been  introduced,  generally  speaking,  than  that 
found  necessary  by  the  Telephone  Company.  I  think  hi:-  state- 
ment requires  a  little  qualification.  I  explained  in  the  course  of 
the  paper  tliat  what  we  may  term  the  backbone  system  of  the 
country  consisted  of  very  heavy  wire,  and  I  gave  the  reason  for 
the  use  of  that  large  gauge ;  but  I  may  say  at  once  that  it  was 
not  for  a  moment  contemplated  making  use  of  this  very  heavy 
wire  for  every  telephonic  extension  throughout  the  country.  The 
gauge  of  the  wire  in  use  depends  on  the  length  of  the  circuit  and 
the  purpose  to  which  it  has  to  be  put.  Thus  we  may  say  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  minimum  gauge  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment fa  150  lbs.  per  mite — not  necessarily  because  that  is  the 
smallest  wire  that  we  could  use  electrically.  This  limit  is  fixed 
solely  by  physical  causes.  We  know  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  we  are  subject  to  combined  gales  and  sleety  snowstorms, 
and  our  experience  has  taught  us  that  if  we  use  a  smaller  gauge 
than  l.'iit  lbs.  we  expose  our  lines  to  the  risk  of  very  serious 
interruptions.  A  conductor  of  50  lbs.  gauge  would  work  satis- 
factorily over  a  considerable  distance,  but  considerations  of  safety 
on  one  side  and  economy  on  the  other  has  led  to  fixing  the  bmit 
at  150  lbs.  There  is  another  reason  why  we  should  not  reduce 
the  gauge  of  wire  below  a  certain  limit,  and  perhaps  that  reason 
did  not  apply  to  the  National  Telephone  Company  when  first  it 
erected  its  trunk  lines.     The  genesis  of  the  system  toms.\,V*\«sw>r 
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in  mind,     Its  growth  was  gradual.     If   commenced  by  the  litik- 
together  of  a  few  neighbouring  towns  comparati  bor< 

distances  apart;  and  of  course  the  various  companies  which  esi 
[iahed  these  relatively  short  I  ranks  very  naturally  thought  thai 
mailer  the  gauge,  and  therefore  the  cheaper  the  manner  in 
which  the  communication  could  he  effected,  the  better  it  would 
be  for  all  concerned — the  larger  the  profit  to  the  company,  and 
the  cheaper  the  rate  to  the  puhlic.  But  now  that  the  system 
has  expanded  into  a  national  system,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  any  subscriber,  or  any  number  of  the  puhlic  in  any  one 
town,  doe*  not  only  want  to  speak  to  the  neighbouring  town, 
but  he  may  wish  to  speak  to  a  subscriber  300  or  400  miles; 
off,  and  therefore  it  may  be  necessary  to  link  even  a  short 
wire  a  few  miles  in  length  to  another  3(10  or  400  miles  long. 
That  is  another  reason  why  we  should  not  adopt  the  very  small 
gauges  with  which  the  original  companies  started. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  made  some  reference  to  the  size  of  the  !>oardf 
■  u  -cctions  used  by  the  Department,  and  he  has  pointed  out  that  for 
a  local  service  something  very  much  smaller  aud  more  eompai 
necessary.  Of  course  I  quite  agree  with  him  on  this  point,  hut  in 
designing  the  trunk  sections  there  was  one  limiting  factor,  namely. 
the  provision  of  space  for  one  operator  to  controlfive  trunklines,  and 
thai  was  defined  by  the  average  size  of  the  operator.  That,  of 
course,  provided  more  space  than  is  possible  in  a  local  system,  where 
an  operator  controls  50  or  60  subscribers'  lines,  therefore  there 
was  no  object  in  making  the  apparatus  particularly  small  or 
particularly  compact;  it  was  really  desirable  to  make  it  very 
visible  and  very  easily  handled.  Mr.  Phillips  refers  to  the  use  of 
lamps  for  signalling  purposes.  Lamps  are  very  pretty  and  taking. 
I  must  confess  I  was  very  much  struck  with  their  appearance 
when  I  saw  them,  but  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  they  might 
be  very  costly  in  work,  and  they  would  certainly  be  subject  !,. 
interruption  which  might  not  be  readily  detected — in  other  words, 
if  the  lamp  filament  breaks  the  signal  ceases,  and  some  little  time 
must,  elapse  before  the  existence  of  the  fault  is  discovered. 
Personally,  I  have  rather  a  predilection — naturally  enough — for  the 
form  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Department,  and  which  1  have 
ventured  to  call  the  "  grid  mAicatoT." 
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Mr.  Campbell  Swinton  has  Bugg<  sted  that  if  the  Department  vnQmnv 

were  to  make  arrangement-  ofsticfa  B  character  as  to  admit  of 
telephonic  appointment,  then'  would  be  a  certain  advantage  to  the 
public.  True;  but  at  what  ooflt  to  t  lie  revenue  ?  I  am  afraid  t  hut 
it  would  involve  the  keeping  of  a  certain  number  of  trunk  b 
always  mors  or  less  idle  in  order  to  admit  of  these  appointments 
being  kept.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  busy 
periods  of  the.  day  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  telephonic 
calls.  As  I  pointed  cot  in  the  paper,  these  calls  must  all 
be  dealt  with  in  the  order  of  priority  of  application,  ami 
we  must  absolutely,  as  a  Government  Department,  observe  the 
principle  of  code  turn.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  trunk  lines 
partially  idle  in  order  that  members  and  the  general  public  may 
make  telephonic  appointments,  except  at  a  cost  which  would  be 
absolutely  prohibitive.  Of  course  it  maybe  said  that  tins  is  no 
satisfaction  to  the  member  of  the  pnhlic  who  has  to  wait  for  some 
length  of  time  in  order  that  his  turn  may  come.  With  n 
to  that  I  should  like  to  say  one  word.  The  Department  baa 
acquired  the  trunk  system  of  the  country,  and  it  is  just  starting 
the  actual  working.  It  has  created  a  backbone  system  uniting 
all  the  detached  sections  into  one  continuous  whole.  It  is  busily 
at  work  extending  that  system,  and  no  doubt  it  will  not  stay  its 
hand  until  the  telephonic  system  throughout  the  country  is  a- 
oomplete  in  itself  as  the  telegraphic  system  is,  I'ntil  that  state 
of  things  is  reached  I  am  afraid  that  occasionally  member--  >>!'  tie* 
public  may  have  to  wait  for  a  longer  period  than  they  think 
desirable.  But  we  are,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  transition,  ami  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  these  periods  of 
waiting  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that  all  legitimate 
causes  of  complaint  will  be  absolutely  removed, 

Major-Ueneral  Webber  has  made  a  number  of  remarks,  most  of 
refer  to  which  local  exchange  working,  into  which,  a.*,  they  scarcely 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  paper,  I  think  1  need  not  follow  him  ; 
there  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  to  which  perhaps  1  may  reply. 
The  'piestion  of  the  use  of  telephones  for  commercial  purposes  k  > 
that  has  been  raised  not  only  by  him,  but  by  certain  gentlemen  in 
the  Press,     It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  u\  cs-w,\\w\ 
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of  the  country  in  which  the  neighbouring  towns  have  for  some 
time  been  connecter!  by  trunk  lines,  the  commercial  business 
between  them  is  now  practically  effected  by  telephone.  It 
may  surprise  some  members  of  the  Institution  to  hear  that 
in  any  of  our  large  towns  at  the  present  moment  are  averaging 
from  1,000  to  3,000  conversations  per  riiem,  most  of  thern  being 
unquestionably  commercial  conversations.  This,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  is  equivalent  to  double  the  number  of  telegrams  at 
least.  One  other  point  referred  to  was  the  control,  or  want  of 
control,  of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Department  over 
operating  staff.  The  question  of  dividing  a  service  into  partially 
independent  branches  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
tOOK  largely  a  question  of  the  size  or  the  importance  of  the 
institution  under  review.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  an  undertaking 
in  which  one  individual  is  the  engineer,  manager,  clerk,  messenger, 
and  everything  else  combined  ;  or.  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  take 
as  an  example  the  division  of  the  staff  on  the  great  railways  of  this 
country,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  nobody  questions  the  effective 
management  of  our  railway  system,  and  yet  the  engineer  of  the 
railway  claims  no  control  over  the  booking  clerk,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  system  works  any  the  less  well  in  consequence; 
nor  do  I  think  we  can  say  that  the  Post  Office  organisation  of  the 
telephone  branch  will  be  unsatisfactory  because  the  engineer-in- 
chief  does  not  control  the  operators.  One  point  in  connection 
with  the  suggested  establishment  of  cheap  local  systems:  I  must 
confess  that  I  should  see  with  great  regret  the  formation  of 
exchange!  in  which  there  were  two  classes  of  subscribers — one 
provided  with  apparatus  on  which  trunk  line  conversations  could 
Ih1  held,  and  the  other  with  an  apparatus  only  adapted  to  local 
purposes.  It  would  no  doubt  serve  the  wants  of  a  little  area, 
where  intercom munication  would  be  possible  between  all  the 
subscribers;  but  people  in  distant  towns,  on  calling  up  the  sub- 
scribers with  the  imperfect  apparatus,  would  be  unable  to  hold 
satisfactory  communication,  and  general  disappointment  and 
diggUSt  would  be  the  result.  Again,  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  a  good  telephonic  set  and  an  imperfect  one  is  60  tri: 
thai     it    would  never   pay  any   company   or  individual  to   nae 
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the    cheaper    form,    in    order    to    economise    slightly    in    theiir.  a 
capital  account.     The  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  the  same  • 
or,  if   there  were   any   difference,   it    would    be    greater  with 
the  less  perfect  apparatus, 

I  now  come  to  the  observations  of  Professor  Ayrton.  Fin-t. 
I  may  say  that  the  factor  of  0*0  which  has  been  used  to 
reduce  the  capacity  of  the  wire  to  earth  to  that  of  a  wire 
to  wire  is  solely  the  result  of  experiments,  and  when  those 
experiments  were  made  they  were  carried  out  on  two  con- 
ductors,  whilst  the  others  were  retaliated   at   both   ends.     As  a 

"ii  for  adopting  that  course,  I  may  say  that  the  experiments 
were  made  as  part  of  a  series  of  telephonic  investigations  ;  and  as 
all  trunk  telephone  circuits  are  loops,  and  therefore  not  connected 
to  earth,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  aecuracv  of 
the  results  under  the  conditions  given.  With  reference  to  the 
statement  on  page  630,  the  observations  practically  were  made  on 
parallel  wires  between  Cardiff  and  Swansea.  The  currents  w Pu- 
nctually put  on  at  Newport,  and  they  traversed  the  line  to 
Haverfordwest,  or  cice  versa — the  object  of  that  arrangement 
being  to  prevent  transmission  through  the  necessarily  more  or 
less  imperfect  earth;  because  the  joint  with  the  earth  is  always 
imperfect,  and  if  any  endeavour  had  been  made  to  send  the 
currents  on  one  wire  from  Cardiff  to  Swansea,  and  to  make  obearva- 
lions  on  the  other,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  no  results  of  any  value 
could  have  been  obtained.  The  distance  from  Newport  to  Cardiff  is 
about  12  miles,  from  Cardiff  to  Swansea  about  40  miles,  and  from 
Swansea  to  Haverfordwest  about  60  miles.  With  refereaee  to 
the  other  point  Professor  Ayrton  has  raised,  I  quite  admit  that  I 
committed  a  little  slip  in  one  respect ;  that  is  to  say,  I  did  not 
make  my  meaning  « juite  clear.  If  we  consider  the  electro- 
magnetic effect  from  wire  to  wire  alone,  the  result,  when  measured 
in  amperes,  will  be  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the  length 
of  the  neighbouring  wires,  for  the  simple  reason  given  by  Profi 
Ayrton — that  the  resistance  of  the  wires  increases  as  the  E.M.F. 
increases.  But  in  making  these  experiments  I  was  rather  con- 
cerned with  the  telegraphic,  or  telephonic,  effect,  and  I 
observing  the  results  on  a  reflecting  galvanometer  of  abou« 
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ohms  resistance, and  naturally  in  that  partioi  theincn 

resistance  of  the  line  was-  absolutely  insignificant;  whereas,  by 
doubling  the  length  rf  the  line,  the  E.M.F.,  and,  consequently, 
the  observed  current,  were  doubled.  Without,  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  data  the  observations  may  appear  misleading;  but,  look- 
ftooa  the  practical  telegraphic  point  of  view,  they  repre 
roughly  the  effects  observed  when  the  apparatus  is  in  circuit  At 
both  end.-. 

The  Chaikman  :   Gentlemen, — 1  um  sore  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  have  had  a  most  instructive  paper,  a  very  interesting 
discussion,  and  an  able  reply.     To  an  old  telegraph  official  like 
myself  a  paper  of  this  kind  is  especially  interesting;  indeed,  I  am 
inclined   to   think   that   only  a    telegraph    man    can    thoroughly 
appreciate  the  skill,  trouble,  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  arranging 
for  the  control  of  the  vast  number  of  telephonic  circuit*  connected 
with  the  principal  telephone  exchanges  in  this  country.     1  think 
we  are  agreed  that  the  chief  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  telephone- 
is  the  difficulty  we  sometimes    experience    in   establishing  com- 
munication with  our  friends,  especially  from  the  provinces.     As  I 
understood  Mr.  Swinton,  he  suggested  (and  I  think  the  suggestion 
a  good  one)  that  we  might  have  some  arrangement  by  which  we 
could   use   the  ordinary  telegraph   circuits   for  the   purpose  of 
warning  distant  corresiiondents.   This  would  lead  to  great  economy 
of  time  on  the  trunk  telephone  lines.     The  advantage  of  using 
leaks  in  a  circuit  has  been  referred  to.    I  may  say  so  far  back  as 
18G4  it  was  a  common  practice  in  the  Persian  (iulf  to  use  leaks  in 
connection  with  the  cables.     We  found,  not  only  that  the  signals 
were  better,  but  that  the  speed  was  increased  as  much  as  1U  or 
15  i>er  cent.,  when  working  through  sections  of  500  miles,  with  an 
artificial  leak  in  the  centre.       Mr,   Preece   is  quite  correct   in 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  faults  in  the  cable  might  not 
give  quite  such  satisfactory  results  ;  this  undoubtedly  would  be 
the  case  when  using  the  recorder  or  mirror.     Every  escape  of  gas 
from  the  fault  would  he  noticeable  with  these  instruments,  and 
marked  by  violent  deflections.     I  am  sure  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
meeting  to  accord  Mr.  Gavey  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
interesting  paper  he  has  given  us, 
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The  Chairman  announced,  as  the  result  of  the  ballot,  that  the 
following  candidates  were  elected :  — 

Associates  : 
George  Adams.  William  Harling. 

Thomas  W.  Allan.  Herbert  T.  Marks. 

Robert  W.  H.  M.  Bland.  William  Edward  Moore. 

Harold  Vincent  Bowen.  Charles  Steers  Peel. 

Ivon  Braby.  i       George  Stobie. 

Arthur  F.  Evans.  Andrew  Sweet. 

Thomas  Bennett  Groves.  Albert  Edward  Williamson. 

Herbert  Hampton  Hall.  James  Cowan  Woodburn. 

George  Herbert  Wyatt. 

Students : 
Alick  Jas.  Newport  Kenneth.  |      Martin  Amyas  Shepstone. 
Frank  King  Westbrook. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Genevai  Meeting  of  the  Institution 
was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  evening,  December 
10th,  1896— Dr.  John  Hopki.vson,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  held  on 
November  26th  were  read  and  approved. 

The  names  of  new  candidates  for  election  into  the  Institution 
were  announced  and  ordered  to  be  suspended. 

The  following  transfers  were  announced  as  having  been 
approved  by  the  Council,  viz.  .• — 

From  the  class  of  Associates  to  that  of  Members — 
Fred.  H.  Hadfield. 

From  the  class  of  Students  to  that  of  Associates— 
G.  W.  D.  Kicks. 

Messrs.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  Member,  and  J.  S.  Fairfax, 
Associate,  were  appointed  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  the  election 
of  Council  and  Officers  for  the  year  1897. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced  as  having  been 
received  since  the  last  meeting  from  the  Federated  Institution 
of  Mining  Engineers ;  Mr.  K.  H.  Pierce,  Foreign  Member ;  Mr. 
E.  Garcke  and  Mr.  \V.  .1.  Hancock,  Members ;  to  all  of  whom,  on 
the  motion  of  the  President,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
accorded. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  as 
follows : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  TO  THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL 

MEETING,  10th  DECEMBER,  1896. 

Elections,  1896. 

The  total  number  of  additions  to  the  register  during  the  year 

has   been   246,   comprising   8    Foreign   Members,   14  Members, 
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128  Associates,  and  96  .Students ;  and  58  candidates  Lave  been 
approved  for  election  next  month. 

22  Associates  have  been  transferred  to  the  class  of  Members, 
and  72  Students  to  the  class  of  Associates. 

Deaths  and  Resignations. 

The  losses  which  the  Institution  has  sustained  by  death, 
although  greater  than  last  year,  are  not  above  the  average.  They 
are  m  follows: — 3  Foreign  Members — L.  Beckwith,  W.  0.  A. 
Staring,  Dr.  A.  Stoletow;  5  Members— Andrew  Bell,  F.  S, 
Harwood,  J.  Thewlis  Johnson,  H.  J.  Vose,  and  Gordon  Wigan ; 
15  Associates — E.  W.  Adamson,  Edward  Burn,  Augustus  Calder, 
Oh  F.  Clements,  A.  T.  Durrant,  W.  Eccles,  H.  L.  Harris,  H.  Q 
Hodges,  J.  A.  Kingdon,  A.  Langman,  E.  J.  Lecoat,  H,  (.'.  Gates, 
0.  H.  Phillips,  J.  R.  Pickering,  and  C.  M.  Stobart ;  1  Student — 
A.  H.  Gossage. 

Mr,  Staring,  a  past  Director-in-Chief  of  the  Netherlands 
Telegraphs,  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Institution. 
Mr.  Andrew  Bell,  who  was  for  a  long  period  connected  with  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Department,  had  been  a  member  for  20  years, 
Mr.  J.  Thewlis  Johnson  was  one  of  the  original  members,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  Wigan  had  been  a  member  for  23  years. 

Four  Foreign  Members,  9  Members,  21  Associates,  and  7 
Students  have  resigned  during  the  year, 

Papers. 
Besides  the  valuable  inaugural  Address  of  the  President,  the 
following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  year : — 


Date.                                      Tin* 
Feb.  27, — High-Voltage   Lamps,  anil  their  Influence 
on  Central  Station  Froctice 

M.ir.  2G. — Telephone  RgdMOgei  Bad  tin  ir  Working,.. 

Apr.  30.— On  Railway  Telegraphs,  with.  Special 
Reference  to  Rut-eat  Improvements 

May  14. — Experimental  Test*  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Shape  of  the  Applied  Potential  Difference 
Wave  on  the  Iron  Louse*  of  Transformers 


Al.'THUB. 
G.  L.  A  IH  H.S  I. Kim  IK  F,\lr]u  ■ 

ber. 
Dase  Sisi'Laih,  Member. 

W.  Las  onus,  Meml*T 
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Dati.  Titlb.  Anno». 

Min  28  — The  Utilisation  of  Watei  Power,  eep» 

witli  ii  Bui!  EMI,  with  some  Ex>un|>i.-- 
of  i  I  •  Gi-iR'tiitinii  »f  Electrical 

Energy A.  Srmiohu. 

Nov    12, — Tlie   TWepliom-    Trunk    Lint-    System    in 

Grviit  Briiiun        J.  Gavby,  Member. 

Tlie  list  b  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  discussion  on  the-  two  papers  read  in  November  of  last  year 
having'oceupied  two  of  the  meetings  of  this  year. 

Anmal  Phkmiums. 

In  respect  of  the  papers  read  during  the  i-ession  ly9r!i-ilii  bv 
others  than  members  of  their  own  body,  the  Council  regret  that 
only  one  is  of  that  character  and  possesses  sufficient  merit  to 
entitle  the  authors  to  a  premium,  viz. : — 

"  Experimental  Tests  on  the  Influence  of  the  Shape  of  the 
"  Applied  Potential  Difference  Ware  on  the  Iron  Losses  of 
"  Transformers,"  by  Messrs.  Stanley  Beeton,  C,  Percy  Taylor 
fStml-nts).  and  Jatne*  Mark  Barr, 

To  the  authors  of  this  paper  they  award  the  "  Institution 
*•  Premium  ;  "  and,  having  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  authors  being 
three  in  number,  they  intend  on  this  occasion  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  Premium  from  £1<)  to  £15. 

Of  the  papers  read  at  the  Students'  meetings  the  majoritv 
have  been  of  considerable  merit,  and  the  Council  have  decided 
t«  present  upon  this  oocMHm  two  Premiums  of  £3  3s.  each. 
They  award  one  of  these  to  Messrs.  E.  Ray  and  V.  Watlington 
for  their  paper  on  "  Underground  Conductors,"  and  the  other  to 
Mr.  E.  B.  Wedmore  for  his  paper  on  UA  Simple  Method  of 
"  Analysing  Harmonic  Curve?.*" 

The  Council  have  pleasure  in  making  honourable  mention  of 
the  following  papers: — "  Post  Office  Form  of  Wheatstone  Bridge," 
bv  ti.  Letninens ;  "Electricity  Supply  Meters,"  by  Gh  \V.  D, 
Kicks. 

Salomons  Scholarship, 
The  Council  have  awarded  a  Scholarship  of  £50  to  Mr.  E.  W, 
Mareli&nt,  a  student  of  the  Central  Technical  College. 
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STLTiEXTS'   CUSS. 
The  Council  have   observed   with   satisfaction^   not  only  the 
continued  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
Students*  meetings,  hut  also  an  increased  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Students"  Committee  in  other  directions. 

Your  Secretary  was  able  to  arrange  for  visits  by  parties  of  the 
Students  to  the  following  works  and  stations  during  the  session, 
viz. : — 

Messrs.  Willans  &  Kobinson's  Works,  Thames  Dittou. 

The  St.  Paneras  Electric  Light  Station:-. 

Messrs.  Siemens  Bros.'  Works  at  Woolwich. 

The  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company's  Station. 

The  City  of  London  Electric  Supply  Station,  Bankside. 

The  London  Electric  Supply  ( 'oinpany's  Station  at  Depthml. 

The  General  Electric  Company's  "  Robertson "  Lamp  Factory, 

Brook  Green. 
The  Board  of  Trade  Laboratory  (by  kind  permission  of  Major 
(  ardew). 
To  the  above-named  firms,  the  engineers  of  the  several  com- 
panies, and  to  Major  Cardew,  the  Council  desire  to  acknowledge 
their  appreciation   of  the   kind   facilities  thus   afforded   to   the 
Students  of  the  Institution. 

In  September  last  a  visit  by  some  of  the  Students  to  Switzer- 
land was  organised,  by  permission  of  the  Council ;  and  your 
Secretary  was  enabled,  chiefly  through  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  du 
Rielie  Preller,  Member,  and  Mr.  A,  Steiger,  to  obtain  for  the  party 
special  facilities  for  inspecting  many  of  the  most  important 
electrical  and  engineering  works  in  that  country,  their  raception 
being  of  the  kindest  character. 

FlHE   KlSK   (WlHiXti)   Klles. 

The  final  revision  of  these  rales  has  been  purposely  delayed,  in 
consequence  of  the  sanctioning  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade  of  the  use 
of  higher  voltages,  rendering  necessary  considerable  further 
alterations  in  and  additions  to  the  roles. 

The  Council  have  made  a  grant  of  money  from  the  funds  of 
the  Institution  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Bomnufefeaftta  c».w$ 
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out  tests  of  switches,  fuses,  and  other  appliances,  as  now  supplied 

by  manufacturers,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  these  are  suitable 
for  the  increased  pressures, 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council  on  the  28th  May 
to  consider  the  Council's  expenditure  on  the  direct  advancement 
of  the  Electrical  Industry,  and  whether,  having  regard  to  the 
annual  surplus,  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  greater  expenditure 
in  that  direction,  and  to  report. 

Annual  Dinner. 

The  Annual  Dinner,  which  was  this  year  held  at  the  ■*  Criterion  " 
Restaurant,  on  the  25th  November,  was  largely  attended,  the  chief 
guest  on  the  occasion  being  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Postma.-UM- 
General. 

Annual  Conversazione. 
The  Conversazione  was  this  year  again  held  in   the  Galleriei 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  was  v>ry 
numerously  attended. 

Building  Fund. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of 
Members  and  Associates  on  the  6th  July  last,  certain  stocks, 
representing  at  the  price  of  that  day  the  sum  of  £3,500,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Building  Fund  account,  and  the  interest 
accruing  therefrom  has  been,  and  will  be  in  future,  credited  to 
the  same  account,  and  will  be  invested  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  a  striking  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sound  judgment 
exercised  by  your  Honorary  Treasurers,  the  late  Mr,  Edward 
Graves  and  Sir  David  Salomons,  in  making  the  Institution's 
investments,  that  the  increase  in  value  of  the  stocks  so  transferred 
to  the  Building  Fund  between  the  date  of  their  purchase  and  that 
of  their  transfer  was  no  less  than  £221  Is.  5d.,  which  sum  figures 
in  the  balance-sheet  as  profit  added  to  the  General  Fund, 

Annual  Accounts  and  Financial  Position. 
In   accordance   with   the   resolution   passed  at  the  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  of  the  12th  of  March  List,  the  statement  of 
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accounts  ami  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending  the  31  at  December, 
1895,  as  then  presented,  were  re-cast,  and  were  in  their  new  form 
adopted  at  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  Members  and 
Associates  held  on  July  6th. 

Among  the  alterations  made  iu  the  Articles  of  Association  by 
the  special  resolution  alluded  to  below,  was  one  enacting  that 
the  financial  year  should  thenceforth  be  taken  to  end  on  the  30th 
of  September  in  each  year,  and  that  the  annual  accounts  should 
in  future  be  made  up  to  that  date,  and  laid  before  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  next  following.  Accordingly,  the  statement  and 
halance-sheet  to  be  presented  this  evening  only  covers  the  nine 
months  comprised  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  30th 
September  last. 

The  accountants  have  considered  it  desirable  to  make  some 
further  slight  modifications  in  the  form  of  these  accounts,  but 
they  are  framed  substantially  on  the  same  basis  as  those  adopted 
last  July. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  exceed  the  expenditure  during 
this  period  of  nine  months  by  the  amount  of  £887  19s.  6d.,  and 
this  is  without  debiting  the  receipts  with  anything  on  account  of 
outstanding  subscriptions  (the  estimated  realisable  amount  of 
whieh  on  September  30th  was  £532),  as,  had  this  been  done,  the 
accounts  would  have  shown  twelve  months'  income  against  only 
nine  months'  expenditure,  with  the  result  that  the  balance  then 
shown  would  have  been  misleading.  When  the  next  year's 
accounts  are  made  up  this  difficulty,  of  course,  will  not  arise. 

The  sum  of  £801  3s.  has  been  invested  during  the  year  on 
account,  of  General  Investment  Fund,  and  £75  on  account  of  Life 
Compositions. 

As  announced  by  the  President  at  the  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  November  12th,  Sir  David  Salomons  found  it  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  many  calls  upon  his  time,  to  decline 
nomination  this  year  for  re-election  as  Honorary  Treasurer. 

The  Council  greatly  regi-et  that  such  should  be  the  case,  as 
although  under  the  revised  Articles  of  Association  Sir  David 
Salomons  could  no  longer  have  remained  a  Vice-President,  they 
had  hoped  by  his  re-election  as  Honorary  Treasurer  to  ukk&xw»». 
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to  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  which  has  hitherto  proved  of 
so  much  value. 

Amendments  dj  the  Articles  of  Association. 

With  a  desire  to  meet  as  far  as  was  desirable  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  Institution,  various  suggestions  which  had  reached 
them,  your  Council  appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  in 
wliat  direction  the  Articles  of  Association  might  be  amended  with 
advantage,  the  result  being  that  a  series  of  amendments  were 
submitted  by  the  Council  to  a  "  General  Meeting  of  Members 
"only,"  on  the  15th  of  June  last,  and  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
resolution,  which  was  duly  confirmed,  and  thus  made  a  "  Special 
*'  Resolution  "  under  the  Companies  Acts,  on  the  6th  July. 

The  Council  earnestly  trust  that  these  amendments  will  work 
satisfactorily,  and  will  tend  to  strengthen  that  feeling  of  confidence 
which  should  subsist  between  the  general  body  of  members  and 
their  elected  representatives. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY. 

I  beg  to  report  that  the  accessions  to  the  Library  during  the 
year  numbered  53;  of  these,  5  were  purchased,  the  remainder 
having  been  kindly  presented  either  by  the  authors  or  the 
publishers. 

The  specifications  of  all  electrical  patents  continue  to  be 
supplied  to  the  Institution,  by  the  kindness  of  H.M.  Com- 
missioners of  Patents. 

The  number  of  patents  applied  for  this  year,  up  to  November 
25th,  was  26,425,  of  which  1,314, or  4-97  percent.,  were  electrical.* 

The  corresponding  numbers  last  year  were  22,442  and  1,367. 
or  6*09  per  cent. 

The  periodicals  or  printed  proceedings  of  other  Societies 
received  regularly  are,  with  some  few  additions,  the  same  as  last 
year,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  appended  hereto. 

•  Up  to  December  3Iat  the  number  applied  for  wni  30,165,  of  which  1.4'.>'.i.  nr 
4"ST  per  cent.,  were  electric*!,— Sec. 
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The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Librarv  to  the  end  of  November 

ha*  been  6G0,  of  whom  76  were  non-members,* 

The    corresponding    numbers    last    year  were    743    nnd    116 

respectively. 

F.    H.    WEBB. 

APPENDIX  TO  SECRET  A  HIS  REPORT, 

TRANSACTIONS,   PROCEEDINGS,  4c..  RECEIVED  BV  THE 

INSTITUTION. 

ENGLISH. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  ami  Proceedings. 
Greenwic  h  Magnet  teal  and  Meteorological  t  Ibservations. 
Institute  of  Patent  Agents,  Transaction?. 
Institution  I  f  Civil  Engineers,  Proceedings. 
Iii-iiiutiuii  of  Mnnhinlful  Engineers,  Proceedings. 
Iron  nnd  Steel  Institute.  Proceedings. 
King'g  College  Calendar. 
Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  Proceedings. 
Physical  Society,  Proceedings, 
U'iy.1 1  1  luldin  Society,  Transactions  and  Proceedings, 
Royal  Engineers'  Itistitnte,  Proceedings 
Royal  Institution,  Proceedings. 
Royal  Meteorological  Society,  Proceedings, 
Royal  Society,  Proceedings. 
t Royal  Society,  Philosophical  Transactions. 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Proceeding*. 
Society  of  Arts,  Journal, 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  Journal. 
Society  of  Engineers.  Proceedings. 
University  Col  legs  Calendar. 

AMERICAN. 

American  Academy  of  Science  nnd  Arts,  PiUoewllngt. 

American  Infinite  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Transactions. 

Canadian  Society  of  Ciiil  Engineers,  Transactions. 

Franklin  Institute.  Journal. 

John  Hopkins  University  Circulars. 

Library  Bulletin  of  Cornell  University. 

Ordnance  Department  of  the  United  States.  Notes. 

Technology  Quart  rlv, 

*  Up  to  December  31st  the  numbers  were  715  and  78  respectively. 
t  Presented  by  Professor  D.  E.  Hughe»,  F.R.S.  (  Psji- President). 
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DANISH. 

Den  Tekniske  Foreuings  Tidsskrift. 

FRENCH. 

Association  dcs  Ingcnieurs  Electricienssortia  de  I'lnstitat  Electro-Technique 

Montefiore,  Bulletin. 
Academie  des  Sciences,  Comptes  Rendus  Hebdomadaires  de*  Stances. 
Soci^te  Beige  d'Electriciens,  Bulletin. 
Society  Francaise  de  Physique,  Seances. 
SociiSW  des  Ingt-nieurs  Civils,  Memoires. 
Societe  Internationale  des  Electriciens,  Bulletin. 
SocWtc'  Scientifique  Industrielie  de  Marseille,  Bulletin. 

LIST  OF  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  INSTITUTION. 
ENGLISH 

Cassicr's  Magazine. 

Electrical  Engineer. 

Electrical  Plant. 

Electrical  Review 

Electrician. 

Electricity. 

Engineer. 

Engineering. 

English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science. 

Illustrated  Official  Journal,  Patents. 

Indian  Engineer. 

Industries  and  Iron. 

Invention. 

Lightning. 

Nature. 

Philosophical  Magazine. 

AMERICAN. 

Electrical  Engineer. 
Electrical  Review. 
Electrical  World. 
Electricity. 

Journal  of  the  Telegraph. 
Physical  Review. 
Scientific  American. 
Street  Railway  Journal. 
Western  Electrician. 


FRENCH. 


Annates  Tele'graphiques. 
L'Eclairage  Electrique. 
L'filectricien. 
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L'lmliihtrie  Elect  riijiie. 
Journal  ile  Pbyiiqtie. 
Journal  TuUJgrnphi<jne. 

GERMAN. 

Annaleo  der  Physik  utiii  Chemie. 

Beihliitter  zd  den  Anaalen  dcr  PhyaLk  null  Chemie. 

Eta  trotcclinischcr  Arizeiger. 

KU-i-in.tt'i-liniM'lic  Zeitschrift. 

Verhnndlangen  de»  Vcrelns  mr  Beftirderong  dos  Gcwerhfleisaes. 

Zt-itaclirift  fur  Elrktruluchnik. 

Zeltachrift  fur  Instrumentkiiwlp, 

ITALIAN. 

1 1  ii ■rii.il>1  del  Genio  Civile. 
II  Nuovo  Cimento. 


The  President  :  I  do  not  know  that  any  words  of  explanation 
are  required  from  me  with  regard  to  this  Report,  and  therefore 
I  will  simply  move — "  That  the  Report  of  the  Council,  as  just  read, 
"  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Journal 
"  of  the  Proceedings." 

Sir  Henry  Mance  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion. 

The  President  :  Before  putting  the  motion,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  any  remarks  which  members  may  desire  to  make  in 
reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Campbell  Swintun,  Mr.  K.  S.  Ekskwe,  Mr.  Parsone,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Bright  spoke  on  the  desirability  of  holding  the 
Annual  Conversazione  in  a  more  commodious  place  than  hitherto, 
and  of  exhibiting  scientific  apparatus  and  experiments  on  the 
occasion. 

.Mr.  C.  E.  Grove  suggested  that  the  sessional  year  should 
correspond  with  the  financial  year. 

Mr,  C.  B.  Clay  thought  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  a 
better  supply  of  papers  and  the  earlier  issue  of  advance  proofs. 

Major  Flood  Page  asked  for  fresh  information  as  to  the  general 
lines  on  which  the  Committee  on  the  Wiring  Rules  proposed 
to  carry  out  the  tests  alluded  to  in  the  Report;  and  Mr.  Erski.ve 
spoke  on   the  same  subject.      Major  Page  also  suggested  t&«, 
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desirability  of  affiliating  t be  colonial  electrical  societies  with  the 
Institution, 

Mr.  E.  Manviiae  advocated  the  issue  of  diplomas  or  certifi- 
cates of  membership. 

The  President  replied  to  the  several  speakers,  stating  that 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  had  already  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Council,  and  that  any  others  should  be  duly  considered. 

Mr.  Cro.mtton,  as  chairman  of  the  Wiring  Kules  Committee, 
replied,  by   request   of  the   President,   to  Major   Flood    1' 
inquiries  in  reference  to  the  proposed  tests. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Report  was  then  put,  and 
< "ii  i it'll  unanimously. 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  move — •'  That  the 
"  statement  of  accounts,  and  balance-sheet  for  the  nine  months 
■'  ending  September  30th,  189(i,  as  just  presented,  be  received 
"  and  adopted."  Those  accounts,  I  think,  have  already  heen  in 
the  hands  of  you  all,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  For  m 
have  t hem  now  read. 

Mr.  Esson:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 

The  President  having  asked  if  any  member  had  questions  to 
uk  or  suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to  the  accounts, 

Major  Flood  Page  said  that  he  desired  to  call  attention  to 
what  seemed  to  him  the  large  proportion  which  the  cost  of  pub- 
lication and  issue  of  the  Journal  bore  to  the  total  income  of  the 
In-titution,  and  suggested  that  a  considerable  saving  mi- 1  it 
possibly  he  effected  by  following  the  example  of  another  insti- 
tution to  which  he  belonged,  and  whose  Journal  of  Proceedings 
was  only  issued  to  those  of  its  members  who  intimated  their 
desire  to  receive  it. 

The  President  :  Major  Flood  Page's  suggestion  shall  re 
doe  consideration. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  statement  of  accounts  and 
balance-sheet  was  then  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Silvanus  Thompson  :  I  rise,  Sir,  to  move  a  resolution 
which  I  hope  will  be  unanimously  accepted  by  the  members  of  this 
Institution.  We  owe  a  very  great  debt  indeed  to  our  kind  hosts 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  for  the  benefit  which  we  enjoy 
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of  holding  our  meetings  in  their  noma.  We  have  enjoyed  that 
privilege  for  many  years',  and  until  we  are  in  a  nosition  of  having 
a  building  of  our  own  I  do  not  think  we  could  possibly  be  better 
accommodated  than  we  are  in  this  establishment.  Not  only  do 
we  enjoy  the  use  of  tins  Hall,  and  of  the  Council  Room  for  the 
meetings  of  our  Council,  but  we  have  the  use  of  the  rooms  below 
for  refreshments,  and  we  have  the  service*  of  the  attendants  who 
are  in  the  employ  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Further 
than  that,  we  pay  nothing  for  any  of  this  accommodation  ;  we  do 
not.  even  have  to  pay  for  the  consumption  of  electric  energy  for 
the  light  during  our  meetings ;  and  we  are  very  obviously  indebted 
in  a  very  strong  pecuniary  sense  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  for  these  privileges  which  we  enjoy.  The  only  thing 
we  have  to  pay  for  is  the  tea  and  coffee  which  we  consume  after 
our  meetings.  Under  these  circumstances  we  -should  be  un- 
grateful indeed  if  we  did  not  very  heartily  thank  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  for  their  continued  courtesy  to  us,  and  the 
more  so  because  they  have  recently  spent  such  very  large  sums  in 
beautifying  their  establishment  and  allowing  us  to  participate 
with  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  improvements  which  they 
have  made.  I  should  like,  in  moving  the  vote  of  thanks  to  them 
very  heartily,  to  do  it  in  such  a  form  as  will  enable  us  i<>  t«*tl 
them  how  much  we  appreciate  those  improvements  and  con- 
gratulate them  thereon.  The  resolution  I  have  to  move  i> — 
•'  That  the  members  of  this  Institution  hereby  desire  to  record 
"  their  high  appreciation  of  the  continued  kindness  and  liberality 
"  of  the  President,  Council,  and  members  of  the  Institution  of 
t;  Civil  Engineers  in  allowing  the  meetings  of  this  Institution 
,;  to  be  held  in  their  lecture  hall,  and  further  desire  to  eon* 
"  gratulate  them  upon  the  completion  of  their  magnificent  new 
•'  building." 

Mr.  Morse:  In  seconding  that  resolution,  the  only  thing  that 
I  think  Professor  Thompson  has  omitted  to  say  is  that  we  also 
have  the  advantage  of  gating  upon  the  portraits  of  distinguished 
Engineers  who  have  tilled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  thereby  encouraging  us  to  hope  that  same 
uf  us  may  in  a  similar  manner  have  our  portraits  nlaoad  w  &a» 
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hall   or  in  the  hall  to  be  built  for  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr,  Frank  Bailey;  I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving — "That 
*'  the  thanks  of  the  Institution  are  due  to  the  Local  Honorary 
"  Secretaries  and  Treasurers  for  their  kind  services  during  the 
4'  year."  I  think  all  the  members  will  see  from  our  list  of 
members  that  we  are  well  represented  in  no  less  than  23  foreign 
countries  and  our  colonies  by  men  of  prominence  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  who  do  their  work  not  only  remarkably  well,  but 
who  do  it  so  cheerfully.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  least  we  can 
do  on  this  occasion  is  to  give  them  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for 
their  past  services,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  we  may  continue 
to  receive  similar  services  in  the  future. 

Mr  Sinclair  :  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  that 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Cromitgn  :  I  rise  on  a  matter  which  has  caused  me 
personally  considerable  regret,  viz ,  that  one  of  the  oldest 
members,  and  one  of  our  most  valued  Local  Honorary  Secretaries, 
Mr.  John  Aylmer,  who  ha3  represented  us  so  long  in  France, 
has  been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  retire  from  that  position.  Now 
a  great  many  in  this  room  have,  like  myself,  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Aylmer  and  of  profiting  by  his  kindness,  especially  on 
the  occasions  of  the  two  Exhibitions  that  were  held  in  Paris.  At 
the  first,  almost  an  epoch-making  Exhibition,  of  1881,  it  was,  that 
the  activity,  the  kindness,  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Aylmer  impressed 
themselves  upon  everybody  who  came  in  contact  with  him  ;  and  the 
same  might  be  said  in  regard  to  the  Great  Paris  Exhibition  which 
was  held  a  few  years  later.  I  think  we  should  not  let  this  occasion 
pass  without  letting  Mr.  Aylmer  know  how  deeply  this  Institution 
regrets  the  loss  of  his  services,  and  that  those  services  have  been 
very  highly  appreciated  by  us.  I  do  not  wish  to  labour  this  subject, 
although  I  could  say  a  very  great  deal  more.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  many  in  this  room  can  reiterate  every  word  that  I  say,  and 
therefore  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject. 
I  accordingly  beg  to  move — "  That  the  members  desire  to  express 
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"  the  great  regret  with  which  they  hear  of  the  relinquishment  hy 
"  Mr.  John  Aylmer  of  the  office  of  Local  Honorary  Treasurer  ami 
"  Secretary  in  France,  in  consequence  of  ill-health ;  and  they  wish 
"  at  the  same  time  to  assure  him  of  their  high  appreciation  of  th<- 
"  unremitting  attention  which  be  has  so  kindly  given  to  the 
"  interests  of  the  Institution  during  the  22  years  he  has  held  the 
"  position  of  its  representative  in  that,  country." 

Mr.  H.  EMflJKM  :  I  !>eg  to  second  the  motion  which  Mr. 
Crompton  has  so  very  well  put.  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the 
feeling  of  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Aylmer 
when  1  say  that  by  his  resignation  we  lose  not  only  a  very  good 
officer  of  the  Institution,  but  also  a  very  good  friend.  Mr. 
Aylmer  in  1881  did  a  great  deal  for  the  electrical  engineers  from 
this  country  who  were  gathered  together  in  Paris  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  I  feel  with  Mr.  Crotnpton  that  we  ought  not  to  lightly 
pass  over  his  services.  In  seconding  what  Mr.  Crompton  has  said, 
I  would  suggest  that  a  suitable  letter  indicating  the  feeling  of  the 
meeting  should  be  sent  to  him,  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  mere 
formal  compliment,  but  the  expression  of  our  very  sincere  regret 
at  losing  his  services — a  regret  rendered  all  the  greater  by  reason 
of  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Wkbh  :  (Secretary):  The  kind  services  rendered  by 
all  our  Local  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Treasurers  naturally 
come  more  prominently  before  me  than  before  you  gentlemen, 
many  of  whom  are  scarcely  aware  how  much  time  fchey 
devote  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Aylmer,  without  making  any  M  invidious  comparisons/'  I  may 
safely  say  that  there  is  no  Local  Honorary  Secretary  who  has 
given  more  kind  attention  than  he.  has  done.  In  fact,  it  would, 
be  impossible  for  anyone  to  be  more  zealous  or  to  be  kinder  than 
he  baa  been  upon  every  possible  occasion.  Wherever  an 
introduction  was  wanted  to  anyone  in  Paris,  he  was  always 
willing  to  give  or  obtain  it.  If  any  special  publication  was 
wanted,  we  could  always  rely  upon  him  to  procure  it.  Eveu 
during  the  past  12  months,  when  he  has  been  in  a  very  sad  state 
of  health,  he  has  helped  us  in  many  ways  ;  and  even  so  late  as 
yesterday  I  had  evidence  of  his  kindness,  for  notwUlvil^wkvoL^Vx^ 
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nt  condition  he  bus  takes  n  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
procuring  for  the  Library  tome  special  numbers  of  a  journal 
which  I  had  failed  to  obtain  after  various  attempts  in  several 
quartet*. 

Tile  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  PRESIDES!*;  My  next  duty  is  one  which  I  may  say  is  in 
u  measure  pleasurable,  and  yet  it  is  not  without  its  element  of 
pain;  it  is  to  move — "That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Institution  are 
u  due  to  Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart,,  Vice-President,  for  his  kind 
"and  very  valuable  services  during  the  year  as  Honorary 
"Treasurer,  in  which  capacity  the  members  much  regret  be  is 
"unable  to  continue  to  act.''  I  am  sure  I  am  only  expressing 
the  feelings  of  all  bis  colleagues  when  I  say  that  those  who  have 
worked  with  him  now  for  some  years  during  which  be  has  been 
our  Treasurer  very  deeply  appreciate  the  ability  aud  the  care 
with  which  he  has  watched  over  our  finances.  Not  only  that,  but 
as  a  Member  of  Council  be  has  always  been  ready  to  aid  us  with 
bis  advke  and  judgment,  which  were  of  great  value  to  us  owing 
to  his  very  large  and  varied  experience.  We  all  greatly  regret 
tn  lose  bis  help  as  Treasurer,  although  we  cannot  but  recognise 
that  his  many  and  increasing  engagements  must  have  made  it 
more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to  give  up  so  much  of  bis  very 
valuable  time  to  u*. 

Mr.  Briuht:  It   gives  me   very  great   pleasure  to  second  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  11i;nhy  MaSOS:  1  have  much  pleasure  in  proposing — 
"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institution  are  due  to  Mr.  F.  ('.  Da&YBH 
i  Sir.  Augustus  Stroh  for  their  kind  services  to  us  in  actni" 
••  ;\-  Honorary  Auditors."  1  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
moving  a  similar  vote  of  thanks  on  previous  occasions — so  many 
years  ago  that  I  have  forgotten  how  long.  It  is  only  the 
members  of  your  Finance  Committee  who  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  time  and  attention  which  your  Honorary  Audituis 
so  readily  devote  to  the  Institution.  I  trust  that  these  familiar 
names  will  remain  on  the  list  of  officers  of  this  Institution  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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Mr.  Kwvokth  :   I  have  much  pleasure  in  Beooirfing  the  motion. 

Tin*  resolution  wa>  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Haxe  Sinci.AIK:  I  have  very  inuch  pleasure  in  moving 
that  we  give  a  hearty  vole  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Wilson,  Bristows, 
&  Garpmae]  for  their  services  to  the  Institution  as  Honorary 
Solicitors  during  the  year  which  has  passed.  We  like  to  he  able 
to  say  I  hat  we  are  in  that  condition  where  our  Solicitors' duties 
have  not.  been  as  much  required  as  perhaps  they  might  be  under 
other  conditions.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  have  not 
been  at  iaw  with  onrselvw  or  with  anybody  else;  and  as  long  as 
our  Solicitors  are  able  to  keep  us  in  that  unique  position,  so  long 
is  it  our  duty  to  give  them  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks, 

Mr.  Rawukth  :  I  should  like  to  second  that  motion  also. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Phesident:  It  is  my  duty  to  announce  the  report  of  the 
scrutineers  that  the  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  U 
Council  and  Officers  fur  the  year  1897: — 

President  : 
Sir  Hesky  Maxce,  ('.I.E.,  M.  In>t.  C.E. 

Vice-Presidents : 
Kubekt  KATE  Gkay,  M.  Inst,  Professor  Joun  Perky,  D,Sl,, 

C.E.  F.KS. 

Profe.-st.r    S.    P.    Thomson. 

T\<<-..  F.R.S. 


JosErii  W.  Swan,  F.Il.s. 


Orili  ii'ir;/  Mfmi^vH  of  Council . 
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(i.  Vh.N  Cbacvim. 
Henky  Edmuscb. 
Profesaor  J.  A.  Ewixt;,  F.K.S. 
W.  P.  J.  Fawccs. 

8.  Z.   ni:  Ferhaxti. 
Professor  J,  A.  Fleming,  M.A., 
Ii.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Associate  Members  of  Council: 
Captain  \V.  P.  Brett,  E.E.       |  H.  W.  Milleh. 

Sydney  AIu-use. 


Major  R.  Hiitisley,  U.K. 

W.  E.  Langwjs. 

E.  Masvule. 

J.  S,  Raworth,  M.  Iri-t.  C.E, 

Dane  Sinclair, 

James  Sivixburne,  M.  Inat.CE. 

Hebbebt  Tayi.ok,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Cuables  Henry  Wokdingijam. 
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SoTtararj)  A  uditort  i 

Frederick  C,  Danvers.  I  Augustus  Stroh, 

Honorary  Treasurer : 
Professor  W.  E,  Ayrtun,  FR.y.,  Past-President. 

Honorary  Solicitors: 
Messrs  Wilson,  Bkisthivs,  &Cartm.\el.  1,  Copthall  Building?,  E.G. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ravvortu  moved  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be 
accorded  to  the  President  uud  Council  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  they  had  given  effect  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  n  very 
large  number  of  members  by  obtaining  a  revision  of  the  Art 
of  Association.  He  thought  that  the  proceedings  of  that  evening 
afforded  amjile  proof  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  confining  the 
business  (if  tln>  Animal  General  Meeting  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Institution. 

Major  Flood  Page,  in  seconding  the  motion,  desired  to  con- 
gratulate I  he  President  and  Council  on  the  result  of  their  labours 
in  dealing  with  the  suggestions  that  had  reached  them  from 
various  quarters  in  reference  to  the  Articles. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  President,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said  that  he  and 
the.  Council  had  very  carefully,  and  he  might  say  honestly,  con- 
sidered all  the  suggestions  which  had  been  brought  before  then 
in  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  Articles,  and  it  had  been  a 
great  satisfaction  to  them  that  the  amendments  they  had 
recommended  were  unanimously  adopted  and  approved  at  the  two 
Special  General  Meetings  held  in  June  and  July.  He  felt  little 
doubt  that  those  amendments  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Institution,  and  at  all  events  they  would  enable  the  members  to 
feel  that  whatever  is  done  will  now  really  be  done  by  the  will  of 
the  majority.  That  was  a  primary  element  in  securing  coofidi 
in  the  management  of  an  Institution  such  as  thi-. 

He  thanked  them  heartily,  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  the 
Council,  for  their  kind  acknowledgment  of  what  had  been  done. 

The  meeting  then  adjournei1. 
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FIELD  TELEGRAPHS  WITH  THE  CHITRAL 
RELIEF  FORCE,  1895.* 

By  F.  E.  Dempstkr,  ('.I.E.,  Member. 

A  few  words  on  the  actual  equipment  and  general  arrange- 
ments are  necessary  before  describing  the  work  on  the  cainpaign. 
The  whole  of  the  Indian  field  equipment  is  designed  for  mule 
carriage,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  everything  is  divided  up  into  40-1  h. 
loads,  or  quarters  of  a  mule  load.  By  this  means  hand  transport 
is  made  possible  where  other  transport  is  unavailable.  It  has  to 
he  remembered  that  on  campaigns  beyond  the  Indian  frontiers 
roads  are  non-existent,  and  that  the  country  traversed  is,  as  a 
rule,  hilly,  and  very  often  covered,  in  addition,  with  dense  forests. 
Cart  transport,  which  can  always  be  calculated  on  for  European 
conditions,  cannot  be  depended  upon  when  once  the  Indian 
frontier  has  been  crossed.  All  articles  must  therefore  be  so 
arranged  as  to  form  loads,  or  convenient  fractions  of  loads,  for  such 
transport  as  may  either  be  obtained  locally,  or  taken  with  tl>e 
expedition.  Experience  has  shown  that  40  lbs.  is  the  most 
convenient  unit.  The  annexed  table  shows  approximately  the 
loads  carried  by  t  he  various  kinds  of  transport  met  with  : — 

Man         40  to  50  lbs.r  rarely  60  to  80  lbs. 

Donkey 100  lbs.  to  160  lbs. 

Bullock,  mule,  or  pony  ...     160  lbs. 

Camel      500  lbs. 

Cart  I,2UUlbB. 

Elephant...         ...         ...     500  lbs. 

Light  iron   tubular   posts,  in   four,   or  sometimes  five  pit-., 
were  used  ;  the  different  portions  being  packed  inside  one  another 
for  convenience  of  transport.     They  carry  a  light  oast-in  in  cap,  ami 

*  SdWll    btbatttting    photOgTAphti    AUi'iili)|iuiii<Ml     this    conmUWicfttiOD,    but, 
iiufurtaiwtely,  "a  w:ia  not  foiiml  {iriicLicable  to  reproduce  them, — Ed. 
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complete  post  with  insulator  and  cap  weighs  about  40 
Fnur  consequently  form  a  mule  load.  Brackets  are  earned 
separately  ;  they  are  of  cast  iron,  and  are  adjustable  (by  means  of 
a  semicircular  hack,  with  screw  ends  and  nuts)  at  various  position! 
on  the  upper  tube.  Insulators  are  of  porcelain ;  one  is  always 
kept  poshed  into  the  inside  of  the  tubes.  The  wire  is  of  iron, 
galvanised,  and  weighs  l.io  lbs.  or  300  Lbs.  per  mile.  The 
instruments  and  office  equipments  ait  carried  in  boxes,  painted 
red — a  familiar  sight,  now  on  every  portion  of  the  Indian  frontier*. 
They  are  lettered  from  A  to  F,  and  weigh,  when  full,  80  lbs.  each, 
two  forming  a  mule  load.  The  instruments  consist  of  a  relay, 
sounder,  transmitting  key,  aDd  connections  for  translating  through 
and  terminal  working,  all  litted  on  one  baseboard.  Two  of+WeV' 
are  carried  in  one  A  box. 

Batteries  consist  of  a  small  portable  form  of  Minotto,  which 
has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  great  constancy.  Their 
weight,  however,  is  against  them,  and  many  experiments  have 
been  made  with  dry  culls,  which  in  future  campaigns  will 
probably  be  largely  used.  The  remaining  boxes  contain 
stationery,  message  forms,  lamps,  candles,  portable  sounder  and 
battery,  wire  for  office  connections,  small  tools,  &c.  Tent-, 
weighing,  with  an  office  table,  160  lbs.,  are  also  provided. 

Line  tools,  such  as  crowbars,  phowras  (the  Indian  spade), 
block.-  and  tackle,  blacksmith's  anvil  and  appliances,  are  all 
provided  in  boxes  or  packages  weighing  80  lbs.  each. 

The  supervising  staff  is  composed  of  olli'  cted  from  t  In- 

Civil  Telegraph  Department  and  from  specially  trained  officers  of 
Royal  Engineers.  The  ordinary  work  of  the  Department 
gives  the  best  training  for  field  work  that  a  man  could  have.  In 
t  \i>'  various  wild  and  unhealthy  parts  of  India,  which  are  constantly 
being  opened  out  by  railways,  the  telegraph  invariably  is  there  too. 
All  the  hardships,  all  the  trials,  all  the  difficulties,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  an  armed  enemy,  that  are  encountered  on  an 
expedition,  have  to  be  grappled  with  on  nearly  every  construction 
work.  This  training  applies  to  the  line  establishment  as  well  as 
to  their  officers,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  staff  sent  on  an 
expedition  are  experts  in  jungle  devices,  and  generally  in  ''making 
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**  bricks  without  straw."  This  is  most  important,  for  on  light  hastily 
constructed  lines  absolutely  the  best  workmanship  is  indispensable 
if  success  is  to  be  assured.  The  signalling  staff  is  largely  recruited 
from  the  European  regiments,  who  in  times  of  peace  furnish  men 
to  be  trained  in  the  various  training  classes  scattered  throughoui 
India.  A  certain  number  of  selected  civilian  signallers  are  also 
sent  for  work  in  the  large  offices  in  a  system,  where  their  more 
thorough  training  and  longer  experience  enables  them  to  cope 
with  heavier  traffic  then  their  soldier  confreres.  The  actual 
workmen  are  recruited  as  near  the  base  of  operations  as  possible. 
There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  couple  of  hundred  men. 
the  majority  of  whom  have  worked  on  the  usual  maintenance  or 
construction  of  the  lines  in  the  district. 

At  certain  selected  stations  depots  of  military  field  telegraph 
stores  are  formed,  from  the  most  convenient  of  which  stores  are 
sent  whenever  an  expedition  has  been  ordered.  An  integral  part, 
though  entirely  under  military  management,  of  field  telegraph 
work,  is  the  heliograph  staff  and  regimental  flag  signallers,  or 
"  rlag-waggers,"  as  they  are  familiarly  termed.  This  army  signal- 
ling service  has  been  brought  to  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency,  and 
takes  a  great  deal  of  petty  work  off  the  heavily  burdened  wires.  It 
has  far  greater  mobility  than  the  telegraph  service,  and  can  there- 
fore better  be  used  on  the  actual  field  of  action.  It  may  be  laid 
down  that  there  is  no  advantage  gained  in  laying  a  telegraph  line 
that  has  immediately  to  be  picked  up  again,  or  which  cannot  be  to 
a  certain  extent  protected  by  patrols.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
inconvenience  caused  by  having  to  depend  entirely  on  helio  and 
flag  signalling  for  a  short  time,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
caused  by  serious  interruption  of  the  telegraph  service,  after  it 
has  once  been  introduced. 

The  communications  required  by  an  army  in  the  field  will 
necessarily  vary  considerably  with  the  scope  of  the  intended 
operations.  For  a  division  they  may,  however,  be  thus  generally 
summarised : — 

(a.)  A  line  from  the,  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Field  Force.  This  is  the  channel  of  communication 
with  the  source  of  all  supplies,  and  gives  the  headquarter  <A  <0v\r 
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Army  in  India  administrative  and  political  control  over  the  ;■ 
in  the  field. 

(6.)  A  line  from  the  general  commanding  the  Field  Force  to 
each  of  his  brigadiers  and  to  his  base.  This  is  to  enable  him  to 
administer  all  the  forces  under  his  command. 

(c.)  A  line  entering  every  post  on  the  line  of  communications, 
primarily  for  convoy  work,  and  secondarily  for  general  work. 

(d.)  Camp  lines,  generally  worked  by  telephone,  between  various 
portions  of  the  same  camp.  These  save  orderlies  galloping  about, 
and  are  of  great  service  generally. 

(e.)  Special  connections,  such  as  bell  alarm  lines,  taken  out  by 
pickets,  and  in  connection  with  quarter  guards,  by  means  of 
which  notice  of  movements  of  the  enemy  may  be  given ;  and 
alarm  wires  to  keep  off  rushes  or  "  rifle  thieves." 

I  do  not  mention  means  of  communicating  established  during 
action,  because  all  this  is  provided  by  the  army  signallers. 

That  sufficient  wire  accommodation  should  be  provided 
highly  important.  Interruptions  are  certain  to  occur.  The 
enemy  will  do  his  utmost  to  cut  up  the  line  (generally  returning 
small  fragments  in  the  shape  of  slugs  into  the  camps).  If  the* 
lines  are  always  heavily  loaded  with  traffic,  each  interruption 
means  possibly  hours  of  delay  to  important  messages.  Only  thoae 
who  have  actually  experienced  it  can  realise  how  the  worst 
interruptions  invariably  occur  when  the  most  important  military 
and  political  telegrams  are  awaiting  transmission.  It  is  rarely 
possible  in  an  enemy's  country  to  try  to  repair  damage  during  the 
night ;  precious  hours,  therefore,  slip  by  while  the  pile  of  delayed 
messages  rises  higher  and  higher. 

Mobilisation  was  ordered  on  the  18th  of  March,  1895,  and  by 
the  25th  sufficient  material  for  a  line  of  two  wires  200  miles  in 
length,  together  with  equipments  for  20  offices,  complete  with 
toolB  and  all  requisites,  as  well  as  the  necessary  signalling  ;m<] 
line  establishments,  were  collected  at  Naushera,  a  tittle  railway 
station  some  25  miles  from  Peshawur,  and  16  miles  from  the 
actual  base  of  operations,  Hoti  Mardan,  The  staff  consisted  of 
t-ix  officers,  86  signallers,  46  native  Line  establishment,  and  150 
workmen.     At  the  same  time  the  staff  at  Rawalpindi,  the  chief 
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military  depot,  Naushera,  and  Hoti  Mardan,  was  largely  increased. 
The  line — a  single  wire — from  Naushera  to  Hoti  Mardan  was 
reconstructed,  and  two  more  wires  added.  One  wire  was  quad- 
ruplexed  between  Naushera  and  Lahore.  By  the  31st  March  the 
field  line  had  been  run  up  to  Jelala,  13  miles  beyond  Hoti 
Mardan,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  stores  and  ecpiipnients  had 
also  been  collected  there  ready  to  move  on  when  allowed. 

The  first  thing  that  required  arrangement  after  everything 
had  arrived  at  Naushera  was  the  means  of  transport.  This  is  the 
ever-recurring  difficulty,  as,  of  course,  the  troops  and  their  food  and 
ammunition  must  always  be  supplied  first.  The  Military  Trans- 
port Department  could  give  no  help,  but  luckily  there  were  local 
contractors  available,  with  a  limited  number  of  camels,  who  were 
at  once  engaged.  Two  working  parties  were  constituted — one  to 
push  on  ahead  with  one  wire  as  fast  ns  allowed  ;  the  second  to 
follow  erecting  a  second  wire,  and  improving  and  strengthening 
the  line.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  second  party  had  also  to  look 
after  the  stores  for  the  advanced  party,  to  supervise  the  traffic, 
and  to  see  that  each  section  of  line  as  he  left  it  was  in  thorough 
order  and  possessed  a  duly  organised  staff  to  maintain  and  pat  nil 
the  lines.  The  idea  was  that  the  traffic  was  to  be  disposed  of  ae 
if  in  ordinary  Indian  offices,  and  that  the  line  was  to  be  so 
strengthened  as  to  be  no  more  liable  to  interruptions  than  a  line 
of  the  general  Indian  system.  This  was  at  first  impossible,  as  the 
record  of  interruptions  will  show  ;  but  that  the  work  done  was 
good  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  only  one  interruption 
caused  by  storms  was  the  wire  or  posts  unbroken. 

The  attached  map  shows  the  country  through  which  the 
expedition  passed.  Except  in  the  Jandol  Valley,  Umra  Khan'i 
home,  the  ground  was  always  broken,  generally  very  hilly,  and  on 
occasion  precipitous. 

No  advance  beyond  the  frontier  was  permitted  until  the  3rd 
April,  after  the  battle  of  the  Malakand  had  been  fought  and  won. 
On  t  he  4th  of  April  the  wire  was  run  into  Dargai,  about  4  miles 
from  tire  Malakand  and  24  miles  from  Hoti  Mardan,  Next 
day  the  wire  was  extended  through  the  wheat  fields  into  the 
ralley,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  enormous  uutubw  tA  <or£i&& 
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and  mules  carrying  supplies  for  the  troops  had  got  wedged  in  a 
solid  mass.  The  only  feasible  track  up  the  pass  was  covered  with 
animals.  To  take  the  line  up  by  or  near  the  road  was  therefore 
impossible,  and  was,  moreover,  forbidden.  The  line  had  to  go  up 
somehow ;  so,  skirting  the  mass  of  animals,  the  working  party 
proceeded  up  the  valley,  hoping  to  find  a  way  up  by  a  footpath. 
Two  miles  further  a  sort  of  goat  track  zig-xagging  up  the  face  of 
the  almost  precipitous  cliff  was  visible.  It  was  quite  impassable 
for  the  laden  camels,  who  were  consequently  at  once  unladen. 
Then  the  working  party  clambered  up,  erecting  the  wire  and  posts 
as  they  went,  and  carrying  with  them  coils  of  wire,  posts,  tools, 
and  one  office  equipment.  The  ascent  was  about  1,000  feet,  and 
the  heat  was  intense;  so  it  may  be  imagined  the  party  was 
proportionately  glad  to  reach  the  summit — only  to  find,  however, 
they  had  to  cut  their  way  through  a  thick  wood  of  wild  olive 
before  they  could  reach  the  Malakand  Camp.  This  hacking 
through  the  trees  was  the  hardest  job  of  all,  and  the  wire  was  not 
got  through  till  nearly  o  p.m.  The  office  tent  was  then  rapidly 
erected,  red  boxes  were  opened,  the  instruments  rigged  up,  and 
"  Dargai"  called  for.  In  a  few  minutes  the  answering  call  came, 
report  of  "  opening  "  was  despatched,  and  then  the  whole  party 
had  to  trudge  back  the  5  miles  to  Dargai,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  the  camp  on  that  day.  The  next  three  days'  work  from 
the  top  of  the.  Malakand  was  very  easy.  The  headquarters  were 
caught  up  at  Khar,  4  miles  further,  where  an  office  was  opened  ; 
and  then  the  line  was  taken  through  the  fertile  Swat  Valley  to 
Chakdara,  the  crossing  of  the  river  G  miles  from  Khar,  and  3!< 
miles  from  the  base.  The  river  at  the  crossing  was  in  four 
channels,  running  very  strongly  and  chest-deep.  The  Swat  is  a 
*now-fed  stream,  and,  like  all  such,  swells  very  much  after  mid- 
day, owing  to  the  melting  snow.  The  fords  altered  in  depth 
t-vcry  hour,  as  the  animals  passing  over  displaced  the  shingle. 
The  line  was  got  over  without  very  much  bother,  except  that  one 
camel  was  lost.  As  the  weather  appeared  very  unsettled,  a  small 
party  stayed  at  the  fords,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  push  on 
telegraph  stores  across,  so  that  if  the  river  came  down  in  high 
Hood  there  should  be  some  material  to  go  on  wvtbk..     ^afc  xlvts*, 
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fflW  well  spent,  as  30  mile*  of  material  and  three  office  equip- 
ments were  got  uma,  Leaving  Chakdara.  the  line  was  poshed 
OB  ii| >  the  Uchnu  Valley,  over  the  Katgolai  and  Kamrani  P;i- 
intoSado,  on  the  Panjkora  River,  19  miles  further,  where  the  h< 
quarter  camp  was.  The  line  reached  Sado  on  the  14th  April,  the 
day  after  the  fight  at  the  Panjkora  in  which  Col.  Battye, 
commanding  the  Guides,  was  killed.  Farther  progress  was 
again  stopped  till  a  bridge  over  the  Panjkora  River  could  be  made. 

While  halting  at  Sado  the  field  lines  were  specially  utilised 
for  a  long  conversation  between  Sado  and  Simla  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  Sir  Robert  Low,  a  distance  of  over  600  miles.  For 
the  last  hour  or  so  there  was  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  with  torrents 
of  rain,  and  the  lightning  interfered  with  the  instruments  a  gor>d 
deal ;  but  the  communication  was  distinctly  good,  and  afforded  a 
very  gratifying  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  new  field  line. 

The  second  wire  in  the  meantime  had  been  steadily  pushed  on, 
and  reached  Malnkand  on  the  8th,  Khar  on  the  9tb,and  Cliakdara 
on  the  14th  April.  The  crossing  over  the  Swat  River  had  been 
made  as  safe  as  possible— most  satisfactorily  so,  as  the  light  field 
posts,  with  well-made  cairns  round  them,  withstood  all  the 
summer  floods,  without  a  single  interruption. 

On  the  18th  April  a  fresh  start  was  made  across  the  Panjkora, 
up  the  Jandol  Valley;  and  on  the  19th  Umra  Khan's  capital, 
Mundab,  8  miles  farther  (71  miles  from  the  base)  was  reached. 
The  night  the  telegraph  office  was  opened  at  Mundab:  the  staff 
had  their  first  taste  of  what  was  afterwards  of  almost  nightly 
occurrence,  namely,  "  sniping,"  a  sentry  being  killed  just  outside 
the  telegraph  tent.  On  all  the  Indian  frontiers  "sniping" 
is  a  well-known  word,  and  denotes  the  custom  the  tribesmen  have 
of  firing  into  the  camp  after  dark.  The  actual  percentage  of  hit* 
is  luckily  low,  but  the  annoyance  caused  is  great,  especially  to 
men  engaged  in  signalling  work,  which  must  be  done  correctly. 

On  the  20th  the  line  was  extended  to  Kanhat,nt  the  foot  uf 
the  .lunbatai  Pass,  12  miles  from  Mundah.  The  country  was 
exceedingly  easy,  the  12  miles  being  erected  in  eight  hours;  thifl 
was  the  most  done  in  one  day.  This  completed  83  miles  of  line. 
The  .hmbatai  was  a  range  towering  nearly  4,000  feet  above  Kanlm . 
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with  the  merest  trace  of  a  path  avtt  it.  Camels  were  therefore 
useless,  and  the  telegraph  party  were  detained  till  they  could  get 
other  means  of  transport.  The  first  day  everyone  who  bad  any 
mules  was  begged  or  cfijoleil  into  leiuiing  them,  and  2  miles  of 
line  were  erected.  Then,  by  the  good  services  of  the  Political 
Officer,  an  unwashed  horde  of  the  natives  of  the  country  were 
enlisted  for  carriers — strange,  wild-looking  tatterdemalions,  who 
were  at  least  as  curious  to  us  as  we  to  them.  It  was  explained 
carefully  that  each  man  would  be  paid  after  his  day's  work,  on  bis 
production  of  a  small  numbered  gun-wad,  given  to  each  with  the 
loads.  They  did  not  believe  this  in  the  least:  the  corvie  is  nn 
unknown  thing  beyond  the  frontiers,  and  that  they  should  be  paid, 
when  they  could  be  forced  to  work  for  nothing,  seemed  absurd, 
A  few  only,  therefore,  of  the  more  enterprising  spirits  did  turn  up, 
and,  with  an  absurd  air  of  not  wanting  to  be  made  fools  of, 
presented  their  wads.  To  their  intense  amazement  each  man  gol 
his  silver  eight-anna  bit.  That  was  enough— the  British  rupee  is 
the  true  jpaxBritann-ica— next  morning  more  men  than  we  wanted 
turned  up:  old  men.  lusty  youths,  lads  in  their  teens,  all  anxious 
to  get  a  picking  out  of  such  an  easily  worked  mine. 

Kunning  the  line  up  to  the  head  of  the  pass  was  a  very  arduous 
undertaking  j  the  ravines  that  had  to  be  crossed  were  many 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  getting  the  stores  distributed  and  the  wire 
strained  was  as  difficult  work  as  could  be  imagined.  The  line 
reached  the  top  of  the  pass,  6  miles  from  Kan  bat. — a  cold,  bleak 
spot — on  the  22nd  April.  On  the  24th  the  headquarters  again 
moved  on,  and  the  line  was  carried  the  same  day  9  miles  further, 
to  Bandai,  in  the  Baraul  Valley.  Here  the  scenery  changed  com- 
pletely. The  hill  sides  were  clothed  with  big  holly  bushes.  The 
fields  were  full  of  violets  and  wild  strawberries.  The  track  ffU 
bordered  with  bushes  of  hawthorn  in  blossom,  eglantine,  and 
clematis. 

Each  little  village  was  embowered  in  fruit  trees — apple-, 
walnuts,  and  cherries ;  grapes  grew  everywhere  in  great  abund- 
ance. 

The  hill  sides  were  very  precipitous,  and  the  holly  and  other 
undergrowth  was  so  dense  that  getting  the  line  uu  was, a, wraSravassX 
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wtirrv.  Luckily,  every  man  bad  a  kukri,  with  which  a  way  was 
hacked.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  2"lh  April  that  Dir,  at 
mile  115,  was  reached,  when  another  halt  had  to  be  made. 

During  this  time  the  second  party  reached  I'anjkora  on  the 
20th  April,  completing  the  second  wire  63  miles  from  tht-  1> 
and,  as  it  was  decided  not  to  extend  the  second  wire  any  fui  I 
for  the  time  being,  they  devoted  their  energies  to  putting  the 
whole  line  in  thorough  order,  as  it  required  alteration  in  some 
places  where  new  roads  had  been  made. 

The  halt  at  Dir  was  a  very  welcome  one,  for  many  reasons. 
The  working  party  were  all  the  better  for  a  rest,  and  were  able 
to  get  their  clothes  looked  to,  their  tools  repaired,  and  accounts 
settled  up.  Up  to  this  date — the  27th  of  April — the  location  of 
heads  of  brigades  and  departments  had  not  been  settled,  and  the 
traffic  in  the  varions  offices  fluctuated  to  such  an  extent,  as  these 
officers  moved  about,  that  no  general  system  of  working  could  be 
laid  flown.  Now,  however,  general  orders  could  be  issued,  and  a 
complete  scheme  for  working  the  line  was  introduced,  This  will 
be  explained  later  un. 

The  Government  then  deeided  that  the  field  line  from  Hot  i 
Maidan  to  Khar,  in  the  Swat  Valley — that  is,  the  first  33  miles  of 
the  double-wire  line — should  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  line 
Banrying  three  wires.  It  was  also  decided  at  the  game  time  that 
only  one  wire  should  be  carried  on  from  Dir  to  Chitral.  Tbia 
necessitated  rearranging  the  working  parties,  as  a  very  strong 
party  was  no  longer  required  with  the  advance.  Twenty-five  men 
and  five  of  the  line  establishment  were  therefore  sent  back  to 
Hoti  Mardan. 

On  the  1st  May  work  again  commenced  beyond  Dir  np  the 
precipitous  valley  leading  to  the  famous  I»warai  Pass.  In  the 
12  miles  from  Dir  to  (injur,  the  poet  at  the  foot  of  the  Lowarai 
Pass,  the  ascent  is  from  under  5,000  feet  to  nearly  9,000  feet,  or 
very  nearly  1  in  15  the  whole  way.  The  hills  rose  precipitously 
out  of  the  valley,  and  erecting  a  line  up  the  valley  was  very  hard 
work,  The  track  was  only  a  few  feet  wide,  and,  as  a  rule,  very 
iteep  and  uneven.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  foot-hold  on 
which  to  work,  and  the  difficulty  was  aggravated  hy  the  thorny 
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shrubs  scattered  over  the  hill  sides.  Six  miles  I  day  was  the 
utmost  that  could  be  erected,  and  the  men  were  utterly  fagged 
out  by  the  time  they  reacbed  camp.  The  line  reached  Gujar  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  This  eamp  is  8,850  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  was  perched  on  some  bare  grey  granite 
rocks  left  uncovered  by  the  snow,  which  filled  the  base  of  the 
valley,  and  exposed  to  the  piercing  winds  that  whistled  down 
from  the  top  of  Hie  p;is*.  Next  day  the  real  ascent  of  the  pan 
was  commenced.  Gujar  is  about  2£  miles  from  the  crest  of 
the  pass,  and  in  that  distance  1,650  feet  is  ascended — an  average 
grade  of  1  in  8.  The  road  kept  on  the  left  side  of  the  valley, 
just  above  the  snow,  but  crossing  snow  at  every  little  sub- 
sidiary valley,  of  which  there  were  many.  Half  a  mile  from 
the  top  the  valley  merged  into  the  bill  side,  and  the  track  went 
straight  up  through  the  deep  snow. 

Arrived  at  the  top,  the  descent  on  the  other  side  commenced 
with  a  steep  snow  glissade,  extending  downwards  for  several 
hundred  feet,  and  much  steeper  than  the  roof  of  any  ordinary 
house.  The  mules  had  all  to  be  unladen  at  the  top,  and  driven 
down.  Every  now  and  then  their  sharp  hoofs  would  penetrate 
through  the  frozen  crust  of  snow,  and  the  hapless  mule  would  sink 
up  to  its  girths.  The  stores  were  taken  down,  or  rather  dragged 
down,  on  the  surface  of  the  snow.  At  the  foot  of  the  glissade 
there  wan  a  dense  pine  forest,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  erect 
posts.  The  day's  work  only  brought  the  wire  about  4  miles,  to 
the  foot  of  the  glissade.  Next  day  it  was  erected  into  the  first 
camp  beyond  the  Lowarai,  called  Ziarat,  6  miles  from  Gujar. 
The  pine  forest  extended  about  7  miles  altogether,  to  the 
next  camp,  Ashreth.  Among  the  trees  only  tree-brackets  were 
used,  and  no  posts  at  all.  The  trees  grew  so  thick,  however,  that 
a  good  deal  of  lopping  had  to  be  done,  to  keep  the  wire  ulear 
from  leaf  contacts.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  get  the  wire  down 
low  enough.  The  natural  slope  was  as  great  as  on  the  other  side, 
and  it  happened  over  and  over  again  that  the  men  uncoiling  the 
wire  found  they  could  not  get  down  to  the  next  bracket,  and  had 
to  recoil  aod  uncoil  again.  It  was  impossible  to  see  clearly 
0  yards  ahead,  and  the  line  had  to  zig-zag  down  u<k&.x  \foa  i^.V, 
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and  ns  suitable  trees  could  be  found.     From  the  date  of  reaching 
Zilrat  till  the    10th  of  the  month  the  whole  party  was  del 
fin  want  of  stores.     Camels  could  not  p;i*s  (he  Janlmtai  l\i>-.  -m 
all  stores  had  to  come  on  from  there  by  means  of  mules,  donkeys-, 
■  ■I   ■  oolies.     Nothing  but  mules  could  cross  the  Lowarai,  sat 
the   number    of    mules   was    limited,   only    small   quantities     of 

jraph  stores  could  come  on  at  a  time.  The  work  therefore 
progre: — I  very  slowly.  One  daj  three  i->r  lour  miles  of  wixia 
would  arrive,  then  a  mile  or  two  of  posts,  and  so  on.  Once  the 
forest  was  passed  no  trees  were  to  be  found,  the  Chitral  Valley 
being  very  bare,  except  just  round  the  villages.  Posts  were 
therefore  a  necessity. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  found  that  the  telegraph  traffic 
Mundith,  where  the  ccmmissariat  headquarters  were  located,  wag 
so  heavy  that  a  second  wire  was  needed.     On  the  8th  May,  there- 
fore, the  second  wire,  which  had  been  stopped  at   Panjkora,  was 
extended  to  Mundah,  a  distance  of  71  miles  from  Hnti  Mardan. 

On  the  9th  May  an  office  was  opened  at  Kila  Drosh,  about  20 
miles  from  Ziarat  and  30  from  Chitral.  This  nlace  is  now  the 
headquarters  of  the  force  remaining  at  Chitral.  Gairat,  the  next 
post,  9  miles  from  Kila  Drosh,  was  reached  on  the  13th.  About 
3  more  miles  of  wire  and  8  miles  of  posts  were  erected,  and 
exhausted  the  supply  of  stores.  At  last,  on  the  13th  May,  sufficient 
BtOiea  crossed  the  Lowarai,  greatly  to  everyone's  satisfaction. 

Arrangements  were  all  ready,  and  the  stores  reached  Ashreth 
the  same  day.  An  eurly  start  was  made  the  next  morning,  and 
everything  was  safely  landed  in  Gairat  about  midnight.  The  la-t 
9  miles  were  covered  in  the  dark,  and  the  way  the  mules  managed 
to  negotiate  the  almost  precipitous  paths  in  the  dark  is  a  mystery. 
Only  one  mule  fell  and  threw  bis  load,  and  that,  curiously  enough, 
occurred  on  about,  the  only  piece  of  level  ground  they  crossed;  he 
fell  over  a  big  rock.  Just  before  reaching  Gairat  the  path  was 
(supported  on  a  rough  scaffolding  on  the  face  of  a  particularly 
sleep  cliff,  which,  when  seen  in  the  daylight,  seemed  peculiarly 
uninviting  and  dangerous.  Next  day — the  17th  May — a  fresh  I 
was  made.  An  officer  was  nent  on  to  Chitral,  and  he  got  the  office 
all  ready,  having  begged  a  couple  of  miles  of  very  light  wire  from 
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tlie  bridging  stores,  with  which  he  spanned  the  river.  The  con- 
struction party  followed,  having  great  difficulty  in  passing  the 
villages,  which  are  embosomed  in  fruit  trees.  The  valleys  running 
into  the  main  stream  had  almost  precipitous  sides,  and  were  full 
of  vegetation,  over  the  top  of  which  the  wire  had  to  he  taken. 
Finally,  after  a  very  hard  day's  work,  alt  the  wire  was  expended 
about  2  miles  short  of  Chitral,  in  the  dark.  No  one  exactly  knew 
where  the  road  was,  or  where  Chitral  was,  except  that  it  was  on 
ahead.  All  the  party  was  then  collected  together,  the  field  cable 
drumB  brought  up,  and  a  few  torches  of  pine  splinters  lit.  Then, 
cm  the  party  trudged,  going  as  straight  as  possible,  through  fields 
of  wheat,  tumbling  into  ditches,  and  skirting  villages,  laying  the 
cable  as  they  went.  Then,  an  apparently  interminable  graveyard 
was  entered,  and  finally  a  flickering  light  ahead  appeared,  home 
by  some  of  the  men  sent  on  in  the  morning,  who  had  been 
patiently  waiting  for  the  party  to  arrive,  instead  of  coming  to  look 
for  them!  The  wire  was  thus  triumphantly  borne  in  to  Chitral, 
176  miles  from  Hoti  Mardan,  about  midnight,  and  a  few  hours 
afterwards  communication  was  established  with  the  nest  stations. 

The  construction  in  the  Chitral  Valley  was  the  hardest  piece 
of  work  met  with,  owing  to  the  succession  of  precipices  along  the 
face  of  which  the  line  had  to  be  carried-  In  many  places  men 
could  barely  find  room  to  stand  and  work.  Running  out  the  wire 
was  in  many  places  a  very  risky  job ;  but,  luckily,  not  a  single  man 
was  hurt;  the  only  accident  that  occurred  being  the  loss  of  a 
wire  reel  over  a  precipice  near  Kila  Drosh. 

By  the  19th  of  May  all  the  permanent  material  for  the  line 
from  Hoti  Mardan  to  Khar  had  arrived,  and  work  was  started. 
Except  over  the  Malakand  Pass,  where  the  new  line  followed  th- 
read that  had  been  made  subsequent  to  the  advance,  the  align- 
ment of  the  field  line  was  followed.  The  work  had  to  be  done 
using  for  two  of  the  wires  the  actual  working  wires  then  up,  and, 
if  possible,  without  interfering  with  communication.  This  was 
done  by  working  in  sections.  Three  miles  of  the  new  posts  of  one 
wire  were  first  erected.  Then  one  wire  for  that  distance  was  ■  ■'■ 
out  of  circuit  in  the  held  line,  and  the  new  wire  f 
The  wire  just  cut  out  of  circuit  was  then  dismantled 
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ta   and  elected  on   the   new  posts,    and   wtis    m  it*  turn 
eat  in   in    the   place  of  the  second  field  wire,  which  was    I 
cut  out,  dismantled,  and  re-erected  on  the  new  posts.     The  6eld 
jMjsts  were  then   dismantled  and  sent   in  to  the  neare.-l    stations. 
The  work  was  one  that  required  care,  but  there  would  have  heen 
no  need  of  any  special  remark  bad  it  nut  been  for  the  intense 
heat,    which    entailed    great     Buffering    on    the   working     p 
Work  had  to  be  entirety  stopped  between  10  a.m.  and  4  p,tu„  and 
even  at  the  latter  hour  the  thermometer  was  generally  over  103° 
in  the  shade.     The  work  on  this  permanent  line  was  eoinp]< 
Into  Knar — 33  miles — on  the  11th  of  June,  and  the  rate  of  prog 
was   3   miles   a   day,    which,  under  the  circumstance*,  was  sur- 
prisingly fast. 

The  advanced  party  only  stayed  at  Chitral  long  enough  to 
replace  the  field  cable  by  a  line,  and  then  marched  back.  The 
line  was  carefully  surveyed,  and  strengthened  and  improved. 
Kough  huts  were  run  up  for  the  office  staff  at  the  various  stations. 
Linemen  were  left  at  each  office,  completely  equipped  with  tools, 
spare  stores,  &c,  for  maintenance  purposes.  On  arrival  at  the 
]xiwarai  a  halt  was  made,  and  a  new  line  run  over  it  from  below 
tiujar  to  Ziarat.  On  the  portion  free  from  trees  stout  pine  p 
ui  re  erected,  and  every  endeavour  was  made  to  erect  a  line  that 
would  withstand  the  winter.  It  was  not,  however,  exposed  to 
this  test,  as  the  wire  was  dismantled  in  Septeml 

The  general  commanding  the  field  force  was  then  in  camp  n( 
Mirga,  near  Gujar,  and  his  camp  was  joined  to  Dir  by  wire.  The 
second  wire  was  also  extended  from  JIundah  to  Janhatai  Kotal, 
where  the  a  line  of  communications"  headquarter  camp  was. 

The  next  piece  of  work  was  to  replace  all  the  field  pot 
between  Gujar  and  the  foot  of  the  Janhatai  Pass  by  wooden  ones. 
Alter  a  few  days*  delay,  arrangements  were  made  with  a  local 
contractor  belonging  to  Dir  to  supply  small  fir  saplings.  The  iron 
posts  were  then  sent  to  Panjkora,  leaving  only  wire  and  insulators 
to  be  carried  if  withdrawal  was  ordered. 

All  these  petty  works  kept  the  party  continuously  employed 
till  the  middle  of  July,  when  orders  were  received  to  erect  a  line 
from  Sado,  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Panjkora  River,  to  Chutifltaa. 
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the  junction  of  the  Baraul  and  Pimjkora  Rivers,  5  miles  beta* 
Dir.  Two  parties  started  on  this,  one  from  each  end-  Mtd  the  45 
miles  were  erected  in  seven  days.  The  headquarter  camps  then 
moved  to  the  I^aram  Pass,  13  miles  from  Chakdara.  The  second 
wire  beyond  Panjkora  as  far  as  the  Jan  bat  ai  Kotal  was  therefore 
no  longer  needed,  so  the  party  marched  to  the  Janbatai  Pji- 
disuaantle  it.  On  the  26th  July  the  wire  was  dismantled  from 
the  pass  to  Kanbat — 6  miles — -an  easy  day's  work.  Next  day 
every  effort  was  made  to  dismantle  it  the  whole  20  miles  from 
Kanbat  to  Panjkora,  but  the  party  could  not  manage  more  than 
18  miles.  This  was  due  to  it  being  nearly  all  300  lbs.  per  mile 
wire,  which,  at  40  lbs.  to  the  coil,  runs  to  between  seven  and 
eight  coils  of  wire  per  mile.  In  dismantling,  the  wire  was  cut  at 
the  joints,  then  carefully  coiled  on  reels,  made  fast,  and  then 
loaded  on  the  transport  animals.  At  the  same  time  the  insulators 
and  brackets  had  to  be  removed,  packed,  and  loaded  on  the 
animals. 

Tbfl  dismantled  wire  was  then  taken  to  Cbakdara,  and  a  line 
run  up  across  the  Laram  Pass,  and  the  third  wire  was  extended 
to  Chakdara  from  Khar.  The  connections  aa  they  then  (31st 
July)  stood  were  as  follows: — Three  wires  from  Hoti  Mardan  to 
Chakdara,  39  miles ;  Chakdara  to  Panjkora,  24  miles,  two  wires; 
Chakdara  to  Dir,  via  the  Laram,  one  wire,  54  miles ;  Panjkora  to 
Dir,  via  Mundah  and  Janbatai,  52  miles;  Dir  to  Chitral,  one 
wire,  61  miles. 

Orders  were  then  given  that  the  route  from  Panjkora  through 
the  Jandol  and  Baraul  Valleys  to  Chutiatan  should  be  evacuated, 
and  two  parties  were  sent  off  to  the  Janbatai  Kotal.  One  party 
commenced  at  Janbatai  Kot:il  on  the  7th  August  dismantling  the 
line  in  the  Baraul  Valley,  and  finished  as  far  as  Chutiatan  on  the 
8th.  The  second  party  commenced  from  the  Kotal  on  the  8th, 
and  dismantled  the  line  through  the  Jandol  Valley,  and  reached 
Sado  on  the  14th  August.  A  branch  line  of  5  miles  was  then  run 
up  from  Serai  to  Berchanrai,  a  camp  formed  on  the  hills  looi 
down  on  the  Swat  River.  This  completed  the  construction  in 
the  system. 

The  following  is  a  conventional  diagram  of  the  whole  syste1 
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TaHe  I.  give*  details  of  the  work  done,  and  a  feu  (•articu- 
lar.- that  may  be  of  Interest  The  method  of  construction  of  field 
liue^  differs  from  ordinary  work  chiefly  in  having  to  keep  the 
party  us-  compact  as  possible,  hut  it  is  difficult  to  beep  it  within 
a  mile.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  party  went  ahead  choo 
the  general  line,  which  was  at  once  picked  out  with  nags.  The 
hole-diggers  then  commenced  with  crowbars,  jumping  the  h 
The  holes  made  are  jurl  deep  and  wide  enough  to  take  a  n 
arm  easily.  Simultaneously  the  wire  is-  uncoiled  and  the  animals 
with  the  posts  brought  as  near  the  alignment  as  possible.  The 
are  then  unpacked,  a  whole  mule  load  of  four  being  taken 
at  a  time.  As  eaeh  post  is  brought  to  the  hole  it  is  fitted,  and 
tlie  bracket  and  insulator-  fixed  on.  A  small  party  of  four  01  five 
ini'ii  oezt  I'ome  and  tix  on  stays  where  needed,  The  erecting 
party  follow,  and  the  moment  the  post  is  up.  tlie  wire  is  put  up 
and  strained.  The  .straining  is  done  with  light  block  and  tackle, 
and  the  wire  is  then  bound  to  the  insulators.  The  joints  made 
are  twist,  and  at  first  are  not  >oldered. 

[f  the  party  has  not   reached  camp  hv  nightfall,  field  cable, 
1U  miles  of  which  is  always  carried  (on  the  nude-),  is  joined  on  to 
the  tine  wire  and  run  out  off  drums  on  barrows  carried  by  a  couple 
of   men.      It   ean   be   laid   as    fast   as   the   men   can   walk.       The 
signallers    are   sent    on    ahead  :     they    arrange    with    the    office] 
commanding  the  camp,  where  the  office  tent  is  to  be  pitcl 
They  pitch  the  tent,  get  the  instruments  and  batteries  ready,  put 
on  all  tin-  connections  and  make  an  earth  connection,  so  that   the 
moment  the  line  reaches  camp  communication  can  he  established. 
The  officer  choosing  the  alignment   must    have  a  good   eye    for 
country,  and  all  the  men  must  be  thoroughly  skilled.     The  tin 
as  a  rule,  taken  as  uear  the  road  as  feasible,  on  account  of  ease  of 
distribution  and  facility  of  inspection  and  maintenance.     It  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  practicable  to  cut  and  erect  posts  as  the  party  moves  on. 
The  actual  rate  of  work  during  the  expedition  was   not    high, 
averaging  only   5  miles  a  day ;   but  on  only  one   occasion   was 
work  stopped  l>efore  all  the  stores  had  been  used  or  before  camp 
was  readied.     The  liest  day's  work  was   lU  miles  in  eight  hours, 
sod  further  progress  that  day  woe  stopped.     Had  it  always  Iteen 
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1  rn.i~.-i S il t-  to  have  enough  transport,  and  to  proceed,  an  average  of 
8  it  10  miles  might  have  been  reached. 

All  construction  work  having  been  completed,  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  make  arrangement s  for  the  anticipated  with- 
drawal of  the  troop*,  definite  orders  regarding  which  were  received 
in  the  beginning  of  September. 

This  dismantlement  averaged  12  miles  a  day,  1 1n*  roosl  done 
in  one  day  being  S>  miles  of  post-  and  22  miles  of  wire. 

The  Held  material  was  then  stacked  at  Chakditra,  and  the 
party  proceeded  to  Naushera,  where  it  was  paid  off  by  the  I5fch 
October,  alter  very  nearly  -even  months"  continuous  work. 

The  amount  of  work  done  was — 

Miles  of  wire  erect  ■■' I  150 

posts       .,  ...  '21') 

win-  dismantled    .,.        ...  81/5 

„        post-         „  '2V2 

Offices  opaned        ...        ..         ...        ...         29 

The  health  of  the  party  WM  good  throughout.  There  were  a 
fewcase>  <>t  illness,  but  only  half  a  dozen  men  were  invalided,  and 
there  were  no  deaths. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  very  commencement  of  operation s 
that  the  great  difficulty  would  be  to  dispose  of  the  traffic  smartly. 
The  traffic  was  naturally  heaviest  al  the  stations  where  the 
headquarter  staff  were,  and  at  first,  when  the  staff  was  always  on 
the  move,  and  there  was  only  one  wire,  the  greatest  management 
was  required  to  prevent  the  traffic  getting  hopelessly  blocked. 
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Table  II, — Details  of  Offices,  showing  Staff  mid  Total 
Daily  Traffic. 


Nwue  ol  (Mat 

Date. 

Streniftli  0) 
Signal)]  n?  Staff 

Number  of  Memge*  disposed 
nl  while  OAVe  waft  open. 

■*• 

■  i|».ii.il. 

Owed. 

Tel. 

Mucn 

Sig- 
naller*. 

Sent. 

111- 

ceirad. 

Tnipi-.t. 

I     ToUU. 

a 

Jekla    ...      ... 

28  Mar. 

1 

3,676 

tfiU 

404 

",t>4<: 

4« 

Dargtii 

4  Apt. 

1 

6,530 

6,S07 

9> 

13,441 

74 

Matakanil 

«    „ 

... 

1 

4,  til  7 

4,645 

292 

66 

Khav      

8    „ 

SO  Sept. 

10 

l'.,57'.l 

6,835 

33,31  b 

52,7L'ii 

CM 

Ctufcdara     .  . 

10    „ 

1 

7,611 

8,096 

350 

1*5.1157 

:<2 

Gil  mlxit 

Ifl    .. 

23  Apl. 

1 

sat 

195 

Si 

M9 

Semi      

M   „ 

is  s.-]it. 

1 

::,U38 

y,58t) 

3,446 

1<V;70      M 

ShiIii      

i*   „ 

''4 

1 

1,7*8 

1.41H 

m 

8,29* 

n 

l'nujkora      .., 

17     „ 

15  Aug. 

1 

3,767 

tjBti 

2,768 

»,«n 

- 

MniHlah 

M  „ 

1-'    .. 

12 

7,H21 

7,076 

42,050 

56,147 

4*4 

Kimhnt ...     ... 

20    „ 

9    „ 

■/ 

2,653 

2,541 

1,416 

6,610 

■Jn  nli:lt;li  Kiilal 

38  May 

e  „ 

4 

\ttt 

sjm 

34 

12,39 

Janlmtai 

24  Apl. 

SB  May 

271 

9a 

... 

Bernini 

24 

8  Aug. 

2,154 

2,i3y 

Ill 

Surbut  

25    ,, 

86  Apl. 

... 

83 

179 

.., 

■Ji-. 

Cbutintaii      ... 

8  Aug. 

20  Sept 

728 

588 

... 

tjSIS 

Dir        

27  Apl. 

20    „ 

14 

9,704 

11,014 

22,752 

43,47 

Mirga.    ...     ... 

16  June 

*    .1 

2,491 

2.796 

... 

Gitjnr   

2  May 

19     ,, 

3,3G8 

3,353 

40 

!'.,:•. i     ft 

Ziamt     

*    „ 

11  June 

1.237 

1,353 

106 

-\7  1 1 

Ashreth 

5    „ 

... 

2,534 

2,301 

t> 

4,00 

Kila  Dtwh  ... 

9    ,. 

... 

3.453 

3,597 

198 

7,2 1 

Gitimt   ...     ... 

M    H 

Uuly 

629 

m 

... 

1,31 : 

Cbitral 

18    „ 

1,882 

1,900 

... 

S,7m 

Ducn 

111  J u!y 

21  Sept 

049 

1,13C. 

s 

2.IV.I3 

Warm'    

»    „ 

22    „ 

1,010 

878 

26 

1,:>U 

Roliut 

19    „ 

23    „ 

2,033 

1,953 

T,482 

11,41$ 

La  rani 

27    „ 

25    „ 

5,392 

7,221 

84 

13,297 

221 

Bercbaomi   ... 

It)  Aug. 

21    „ 

827 

914 

1,741 

51 

Total  me; 

1 
Migca  disposed  of  on  system     ... 

Bi^n 

06*99! 

121,064 

:ni,;;;:i 

Table  II.  gives  details  of  all  the  offices,  with  the  staff  era- 
ployed  in  eaeh,  and  the  number  of  messages  disposed  of. 
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The  objects  kept  in  view  were  to  afford  the  utmost  facility  for 
the  through  work,  to  keep  the  traffic  moving  continuously,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  arrange  the  local  times  to  suit  convoy  work. 
The  sections  chosen  were  as  follows : — 

No.  1  Section, — Naushera  to  Khar,  with  intermediate  offices 

at  Hoti  Martian,  Jelala,  Dargai.  and  Malakand. 
No,  2  Section. — Kbar  to  Mundah,  with  intermediate  offices 

at  Chakdara,  Serai,  and  Panjkora. 
No,  3  Section, — Mundah  to  Dir,  with  intermediate  officeB  at 

Kanbat,  Janbatai,  and  Bandai. 
No,  4  Section. — -Dir  to  Chitral,  with  offices  at  Gujar,  /mat, 
Ashreth,  Kila  Drosh,  aud  Giarat. 
While   the    headquarters    were    at    Mirga,   near   Gujar,  they 
worked  Dir  on  a  separate  line.     The  work  on  No,  4  section  *M 
never  very  heavy.      The  sectional  offices  Khar,  Mundah,  and   Dir 
kept  open  night  and  day.     The  intermediate  offices  worked  from 
ii  t.i  7  in   the  morning,  12  to  1  at  mid-day,  4  to  5  in  the  evening, 
and  then  opened  at  9  p.m.  to  clear.      These  working  hours  were 
chosen  to  suit  eonvoy  work.      They  only  worked  with  stations  on 
cither  side  of  them,  and  with  the  sectional  offices;  that  is,  no 
intermediate  office  worked  with  an  intermediate  office  on  another 
.section.       Precedence  was  always    given  to    messages    regarding 
movements  of  convoys. 

l'n-ss  work  was  fairly  heavy  in  April,  in  which  month  255 
messages,  averaging  75  words  each,  were  sent.  In  May  166 
messages,  averaging  97  words  each,  were  sent.  After  May  the 
Press  work  diminished  greatly.  Between  all  stations  where  it  was 
possible  heliographic  communication  was  established,  aud  this 
relieved  the  pressure  on  the  wires  to  some  extent. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how,  even  in  the  least  important  offices, 
there  was  fairly  heavy  and  steady  traffic.  When  the  very  small 
population  of  each  post  is  considered — such,  for  instance,  as  half  a 
dozen  officers  and  a  couple  of  hundred  men — a  daily  traffic  of  30 
or  4U  messages  a  day  is  high.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
telegraph  was  thoroughly  depended  upon  and  fully  used. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  done  deserve  mention. 
The  offices  were  small  tents  measuring  about.  10  feet  by  8  feet. 
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In  (In-  larger  offices,  such  u  Mnndah,  two  were  placed 
end.     A  rough  tTiirit . ■  1 .  waa  fixed  outside,  bat,  as  can  be  imagined, 
Hie  protection  from  wind,  dust,  beet,  end  tain  mn  bat  partial, 
There  were  incessant  storms,  accompanied  by  high   winds  ami 
heavy  rain.     Daring  one  of  these  the  office  at  Malaknnd   WO* 
completely  wrecked.     Besjd--*  the  actual  receipt  and  transmit 
of  messages,  they  all  had  to  he  checked,  sorted,  and  bundle 
check  office  scrutiny,  and  the  rales  were  u  strict  ;is  in  an  ofl 
the   general  system.     Notably  at   Mundah,  and  occasionally   .u 
other  offices,  the   staff  were   exposed   to  "sniping,1  ready 

mentioned.     The  Mundah  office  was  repeatedly  fired  at,  end  *e 
ballet -holes  in  the  tent  showed  that  there  were  some  very  non-OS) 
escapes.     Luckily,  no  one  was  hit,  but  it  can  be  imagined  that  die 
whizz  and  rip  of  bullets  through  the  tent  is  no  pleasurable 
lotion.     The  staff,  however,  worked  coolly  and  steadily  thron 
all.  ami  dcearve  very  high  praise  for  their  conduct. 

In  Table  III,  is  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  interruption- 
to  communication. 

Tti&lt  III. — Summary  of  ItdcrrnptioM. 


Mui.ili. 

Btorau. 

Enemy. 

Traii'lK"* 

Aniiiiiils. 

Faults  ill 
(iffir?*, 

Hiseell*- 

nwm. 

ToTAl. 

Dm* 

ti'«:. 
It. mi-. 

NO. 

11.- 

If". 

tin. 

So, 

Hi- 

NO. 

Hrv 

No, 

4 

a 

i 

7 

Br*. 

17 
0 
5 

32 

i;:i 

u 

32 
16 

us 

IS 

4 

19 

284 

98 

11  + 
70 

u 

Apt. 

M»T 

June 
Jnly 
Ang. 

Sept. 

I 

2 
4 
2 

1 

18 

ts 
28 

11 

D 

20 

0 

11 

4 
2 

155 
.« 

M 
80 
22 

1) 

: 

i 
i 

36 

:U 
5 

U 

1 

2 

4*1 
7-3 
6-1 
T-t". 

.-.■s 
U-J 

KinlU          Ufkitt 

■«  UlicoUi 

i  iii  |.  ■ 

IllTMIki-3 

i  m.ii  »n.l  con 

■lid   not  num 
total       Intrr 

10 

m; 

M 

8TI 

20 

81 

1 

1 

14 

;n    810 

C-7 

i 

There  were  altogether  91  interruptions,  aggregating  «l*i 
hours,  and  averaging  in  duration  li'7  hours  each.  This  long 
duration  was  due  almost  entirely  to  interruptions  caused  by- 
storms  and  by  the  enemy,  in  which  considerable  damage  wa* 
done.  Of  the  91  interruptions,  56,  lasting  457  hours,  were  due 
to  these   two  causes.       The    majority   occurred   either  in   the 
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evening  or  dozing  the  night,  and  eonaequeutij  nothing  could  be 
done  till  morning.  08  interruptions  oooorred  in  the  daytime— 
that  is,  between  fi  a.m.  and  6  p.m. — and  their  average  domtion 
was  4*o  hours ;  whereas  the  duration  of  the  J3  tbat  occurred  at 
night  wu.-,  x-.'i  hour*.  The  average  distance  to  the  fault  from  the 
nearest  office  was  (i  miles,  and  the  repairing  party  did  not,  as  '■> 
ride,  start  till  an  hour  after  interruption  «a<  observed.  During 
the  day,  therefore,  the  repairing  party  travelled  (1  miles  and 
repaired  the  damage,  which  was  sometimes  very  considerable,  in 
three  and  a  half  hours.  During  April  there  were  constant 
interruptions  caused  by  transport  animals  straying  about.  A 
1  :imel  always  considers  a  telegraph  post  n  something  put  up 
for  him  to  scratch  himself  against.  Naturally,  40-lh.  pool  a 
were  not  calculated  to  stand  this  treatment,  and  broken  posts 
were  common.  The  camel-drivers  were,  however,  speedily  given 
to  understand  that  they  were  responsible  (hat  their  camels  did 
nut  use  the  telegraph  posts  for  scratching  purposes.  Once  they 
realised  the  unpleasant  personal  consequences  that  followed 
ili>regard  of  these  orders,  interruptions  from  this  cause  practi- 
cally ceased.  Next  month,  however,  a  far  more  serious  succession 
of  interruptions  were  caused  by  the  enemy,  who  night  after 
night  cut  the  wire,  pulled  down  posts,  and  carried  away  lengths 
of  wire.  The  greater  number  of  instances  occurred  in  the 
Jandol  Valley,  and  the  serious  effect  it  had  on  our  traffic  may  lie 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  between  the  9th  and  .'list  .May — 21 
days — there  were  1.51  hours',  or  6£  days',  total  interruption  due  In 
wire-cutting  alone.  Altogether  the  enemy  carried  away  Of 
destroyed  2$  miles  of  wire  and  38  posts.  Speculation  was  rife  as 
to  what  they  did  with  the  material.  At  Mundah  they  were 
supposed  to  have  made  a  gun  out  of  a  post  wound  with  wire. 
There  was  also  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  they  erected  a  small 
line  in  one  of  their  villages  on  the  advice  of  one  of  their  mullah* 
(or  priests),  who  was  greatly  discredited  when  it  was  found  the 
wire  did  not  speak  of  itself! 

Storms  of  great  violence  visited  the  line  and  caused  10 
interruptions,  aggregating  16  hours.  In  eight  of  these  inter- 
ruptions from  mie  to  six  posts  were  smashed  at  :i  tiin*>.  ;ind  in. 
only  one  was  the  wire  not  hrokeu. 
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Telephonic  camp  connections  were  nut  up  in  one  or  two  of  the 
big  camps,  and  were  found  useful.  Alarms  for  rifle  thieve;-  were 
also  set  up  at  Muudah,  luit  their  usefuInesH  was  not  thoroughly 
established,  as  the  trial  wa-  not  sufficiently  lengthy.  In  one 
camp  movable  connections  were  supplied  for  the  outlying  piei 
An  indicator  and  bell  were  put  up  in  the  quarter  guard  and  line* 
run  thence  to  the  enclosure  of  the  fort.  Each  picket  had 
alwut  half  a  mile  of  cable  on  a  drum,  with  an  ordinary  signalling 
key  on  it.  The  cable  was  unrolled  as  the  picket  went  out. 
When  they  reached  their  position  the  sergeant  in  charge  made 
contact  once,  ringing  the  hell  in  the  quarter  guard — the  indicator 
showing  which  picket  was  signalling.  In  case  of  alarm  they 
could  signal  according  to  a  simple  code  of  bell  strokes.  There  is 
iih  doubt  there  is  ample  scope  for  such  applications  of  electricity 
in  frontier  warfare,  though  at  present  they  are  only  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

Thi.»  account  of  the  work  done  with  the  Chitral  Kelief  Force 
may  fitly  close  with  an  extract  from  the  Commander-in-ChiefV 
desjiatch  to  the  Government,  which  gives  the  following  generous 
acknowledgment  of  the  work  done  by  the  Department : — "In  all 
■■  the  previous  despatches  that  His  Excellency  has  written  to  the 
"  Government  of  India  on  former  campaigns,  it  has  been  an 
u  agreeable  duty  to  him  to  dwell  upon  the  admirable  organisation 
u  of,  and  the  excellent  services  rendered  by,  the  Telegraph 
"  Department,  This  expedition  gives  him  yet  another  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  commending  the  enterprise  with  which  the  telegraph 
u  line  was  so  rapidly  carried  forward  with  the  advance,  in  the  face 
"  of  all  difficulties " 
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a.  APPLET  ARD— INFLUENCE  OK  TEMPERATURE  ON  THE  RE- 
SISTANCE AND  INDUCTIVE  CAPACITY  OF  DIELECTRICS. 

(Philosophical  .Mtit)a:iiie,  August,  1896,  ;>.  H.v 

The  iialectrta  axparisenlad  upon  l>v  tin-  author  wore  mica  mid  imrtifiioeil 
puper  in  the  form  of  eooAumtutt  The  iwitatlBfOI  m  meamnd  In  the  "direct 
"deflection"  itn-tlmil,  tin-  testing  voltage  lieing  450  vull*,  uiid  the  giilvunouieter 
reading  for  each  measurement  taken  after  the  testing  current  hiul  lieeu  applied  for 
■  >ne  minute;  other  detail-  of  tin-  tecta  employed  are  given  in  the  paper.  The 
timperature  of  the  dielectric*  mis  varied  by  eaclcaing  the  eotxletkaen  Le  *  ■  :■  r-tighl 
ruse-,  anil  immersing  the  eases  in  a  mtR  bath,  the  temperature  within  the  dielectric 
of  tin-  ciiniliii-ers  bates  taken  by  means  of  it  platinum  direet-reading  thermometer, 
as  described  in  PMImaokical  Magaxnw,  Jnnuurr,  18!t6. 

The  re*nlt^  oWaiiirtt  nrr  nivvn  in  the  following  table  : — 


PiltAmN  F*An.it, 
Mean  Values  ot  Two  t'nnrtenscn. 

Mir*, 
Mean  Valun  ol  Eight  Conricium. 

Trniji.  CL* 

Dukl  it.. 

in 

MM*. 

It.  -mhih'K. 
1     .Mi'kTohliiA 
jirtp  Jlld. 

IJ'-i't,  p.c. 

nttu-eeu 
1  la.aua^m. 

Cafaaeiij 

in 
Mtda. 

Me^ulm,* 

pro  MM 

!'■'■ 
between 
t  lu.and  2  nt. 

n  1 

O'SM 

17,740 

33 

0-5 

31,2815 

40 

G'H 

n 

11,510 

30 

ii 

88,690 

46 

125 

M 

7,316 

28 

|1 

28,427 

47 

IS  7 

!■■:>:. 

MM 

24 

11 

— 

— 

lit  7 

0-97 

23 

It 

25,415 

37 

201 

0-98 

8,899 

25 

I, 

19,000 

42 

t%  $ 

»j 

8,961 

24 

,T 

22,827 

44 

24-4 

ri 

2,436 

25 

11 

— 

— 

86»f 

n 

1.947 

18 

II 

(6,279 

a 

2i>-0 

*>  :>7 

1,659 

28 

11 

umbo 

M 

320 

1* 

l,E81 

26 

It 

17.IH0 

4a 

844 

0B8 

[,056 

27 

11 

l^.l.u 

30 

87  * 

(I'tW 

798 

29 

M 

1 5.27(1 

41 

419 

0  96 

611 

32 

ii 

10,840 

BS 

4:;  3 

■  - 

B.il 

32 

ii 

10,521 

as 

From   the   above  it  will   bv    potCd   thai    with   panifliTi   paper   eoodemBH    tit. 
capacity  raries  irregularly  with  the  temperature,  tad   tltiit    n   rfiMtttaUi 

resi"tiince    (UriuiMh-:    tlii-    Utter   property    being    somewhat    noteworthy,    liasa 
(In-  i.  tcj.illy  lite  case  with  inilia-rublier  und  gut  I  a -perch  a. 


>>'t  *  B  aT- 

mill  that,  aiinil&rly    at  wnw  other  temperate 

»e  -  i;  ■», 

U-  =  !!((.   a*  -  9 
tog  Ii'T  -  log  Kf  +     t  —  tf    tog  a 
Fr-mi  t!u-  uruatfan,  taking  the  i  ">  observation"  fur  paraffined  paper. 
time,  ■-  order,   uid  putting  them  mccwwively     -  U-  ■  s < - l  k„ 

fiml  I  lint, 

log  a   -    1-  

:<  intuit-  $  iiiuv  be  given  tome  rtnndnrd  mine — tay  20  C 
nare  drawn  from  the  IS  observed  values  of  renatence  and  tejnperatnre  tbe  eorre- 
ipcoditig  ntusotnee,  Hiot  may  be  obtained.    1  t  20  i'\    r-'> 

ru,  fur  lm  in  Din  paper, 

1!.JM  =  3,870  megol  ' 
equation     I    in  thli  com  become!  ^ 

lo|  i;r  =  B-MM7  +    r  -  20     r-.ic.H4         

from  which  Stay  be  Seduced  ill'1  teavtance  eorreaptHuling  to  any  tern]  r.     It 

will  be  found  that  remlai  calculated  trow   8   Agree  verj  cloaelj   » 
values,    in  an  appendix  to  the  {in per  the  author  ^iv-  the  rcuNoiiiiig  un 
above  formula  in  I 

Tlte  mitlinr  also  investigated  tlip,  variation  of  tin.*    resistant I    panafHn    wax 

during  change  of  rtate,  f.e.,  (luring  fusion  ami  sol  ■  •  9 i lit • linn. 

Stating. — Starting  at  Sir"   Ci  below  tlic  melting  point,  the  tedMMM  rnpitllv 
diminishes  till  aituut  nipttittR  begins  ;  therein  then  &  definite  fall  to  approxim 

--iliini  nf  the  teriMance  jun  before  melting.     If   heat   is  still   up] 

raahtenee  ramaini  constant  until  fusion  is  complete,  when  it  again  begins  ' 

•r.'jiilily,      There  who  apparently  no  " electrification "  while  the  wax  »»■<  in  thej 

melted  ■'  ••■ 

Thri  fiw>  leefifi'ii  jinem  ot  the  ntedmiwe  about  one-third  that  of  th« 
solid  material:  in  the  particular  case  the  imnilatiou  broke  down  at  1,200 
volts,  iiml  w If  healing,  similarly  to  an  oil. 

A  converse  jin>cess  took  plarc  on  cooling. 


A.     CAMPBELL-nN     NEW     INST  I!  I'M  MN'ls      FOB     THE 

MKAsrijKMK.NT    OF    THE    FREQUENCY    <)F    ALTEBVA1 
iir    iTI.sA'i'lNii    EUBCTRIC    CURREST& 

PAHotC}  hi.trl  M-iiftiziHr,  August,  1896,  p,   loil.) 

■  itiioi  mweoru  ihe  frequency  by  setting  a  stretched  wire,  m  i  spring 
fixed  at  OM  end  and  free  at  the  other,  into  vibration  hy  placing  it  in  . 

Held  produced  by  the  aftemating  or  pointing  current  wfaoM  fr  ■  to  be 

trerl,  and  than  adjusting  the  tenth                            ■-    i  the  fr  rf  the 


■ 

said  spring  until  th*j  maximum  resonance  is  obtained.     'J  he   n 

stretched  in  the  mm  fi if  <*<■■    instt nt,  and  theepring  Bhortoned  hi  the  other 

Form,  by  any  snit.ibli-  means i  tii'1  dhtance  through  which  it  i-  moved  being 

meamred  i>y  menu- of  a  rack  which  rotates  ii  pinion  bm  itntei  and  ■ 

the  pointer  to  nova  over  •)  Kale  graduated,  •ay,  Ul  period*  per  second,    in  tb.ii 

HUUt)  by  Varying  tin;  tension  of  the  wilt-  or  the  tree  length  of  thi-.  spring  until  'In- 

point  nf  nuuein i  resonance  i-  bond,  tfee  freqoeoc;  •  u  h*  rod  ofl  directly  ua  the 

graduated  scale.  The  accuracy  of  reading  u  within  limn  0"i  to  !>"•!  per  cent, 
rfae  point  of  maximum  refinance  BB»y  be  determined  by  fating  on  adjustable  pi*  <■ 
near  the  vibrator,  against  which  it  jar-  when  the  inmnM  i-  sufficient ;  this  devim 

may  sjaa  In  il.ined   with  an  electric   circuit  ho  its  to  rin>:  a   bell   when  tin- 

i.N|iiired  jiiisilion  i-  found,      In  the  Kretehed  wire  form  Of  the  instrument  or,' 
nf  the  win'  is  attached  to  t  suitable  spring,  and  the  Other  to  the  indicating  and 
stretching   device-  ;  tlic    other   form  of  tin-    instrument   is.   however,   the    more 
practical. 


P.  W.  BUaSTALL    UN  TIIK  USE  nF  BARE  WIRE  r*«»H 
ItESISTAM  ■[■:   ( KJHA 

(P&HoMpAimt  Muti'izint.  SspttnotT,  18'JC,  fk  209.) 

The  author  baa  constructed  rrsriitwuii  boxen  in  which  the  resistances  consist  ul 
fanre  platinam-silrer  wire  immened  in  ■  pure  heavy  by  drocarbou  oil.  The  principal 
idvantagei  obtained  by  this  form  of  construction  are  at  follow-.  rfc : — The 
teui]>eratnre  of  the  resistance  wire  can  lie  vary  easily  ascertained  :  the  heating  jiro- 
dneed  hy  the  tatting  current  is  tunch  lew  than  with  covered  wire  ;  and,  rinally — 
which  is  perhaps  the  roost  important — tffe  wire  can  lie  annealed  in  n  most  perfect 
manner  by  -airsing  it  sufficiently  large  current  to  heat  it  to  a  red  heat  for  a  few 
seconds:  it  having  lieen  found,  by  Dr.  f-andeck  and  oilier-.  Hint  well -annealed  roils 
ire  much  less  liable  to  change  than  coil-  which  have  not  Ijeeu  PQ  treated, 

.\-  ,ni  example  tin*  construction  of  a  Wheat-tone's  bridge  i-  described.     The  wire 
I   ilu'   1  ulini  iiiil.n — ilia.  =-  Oi'.S  mm. — wan   wound   in  the  form  uf  ■  spiral,  which 

was  screwed    into  hub-  pierced  in  ■  mica  plate,  thin  iilate.  being  screwed  to] '1 

bottom  to  n  lint**  bur  attached  to  the  ebonite  t<ip.    The  10-  to  1,000-ohm  coil- 
wound  on  frames  consistine,  of  two  or  three  linn.*,  <  nis-e-  inoiiuted  on  ;i  central  brai- 
ns!, these  croweK  owing  to  support wiwtol]   -trip-id   mien;   thus  funning  a  fmir- 
"iiled  reel,  in   tin*   serrations  of  which  the   i-esjstiiucc  wire  Is  bifilnrly  wonnd.    Tb** 
containing  box  is  lined  with  copper  for  the  reception  of  the  oil. 

In  constructing  standard  resistance  coils,  the  mien  strips  lire  sometimes  sti 
by  slipping  them  into  a  brass  luck  like  tin*  l«rk  ,if  an  ordinary  tenon  saw,  which 
<|nit**   prevents   any  tendency   to  bend,     The  temperature  if  measured  by  means  of 
a  thermometer  placed  in  n  pierced   tub.*  which   lie-   in-ide   the  coil.     The  author 
prefi'i-s  i  he   dial  form  of  bridge,  in  wliich  the  dial  Idoek^  ah*  connected  to  the 
socket   of   the   preceding  dial   bj    heavy  Hexible  lenda    ■"•  nun.   ilia.,   compel 
copper  wfces  0'2  mm.  dia.  micnl  socjtel 

constmcted  bv  Mr.  K.  W.  I'.nil. 
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G.  8.  KBISB-ON  THE  INFLUENCE  <»I-  TENSIONAL  AND  COM- 
PRESSIVE BTBE88E8  ON  THE  THEUMO-ELEt  TR1C  AND 
MAGNETIC    HiOi'F.RTIES  OF  THE   METALS 

(IE  Annntm.  I'ol.  69, No,  !),/•.  Etl.i 

Hit  author,   as    regards    magnetic   properties,  discovered    thai   II Villari 

"  point, H  in  vi-ry  weak   magnetic  fields,    may  ulw  l>e    observed   with  mL-ilt.  in 
addition  to  iron  and  nickel. 

Tlie  thenuo  electric  proper-tit-  of  1 1 j  t-  metals  experimented  Dpou     Era,  -teel, 
nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  silver,  brass,  aluiniiiiiiiii.  gold,  platinum,  cmimimii'  dm 
ii>-.  ribed  us  follow*  : — 

t.   In  noa-magnet b    metals,  ii.-  elat trii-tudtiif  fore  I  i>»   extension 

<d  in  be  [ i !  i j [ n > i-t n j 1 1 : •  1  i<>  tbe  tension,  as  a  first  approximation,     Hysteresis 
i-  mi!  perceptibly  present, 

2.  In  the  experiment*  mi  tin-  magnetic  metals  attention  bad  to  be  runtime 
paid  to  the  alteration  in  their  magnetic  cond  aeouslT  produced 
bl  tin-  extension,  since  its   influence   may  be  of  equal  or  even  greater  effect  than 
that  of  the  toad.     It  api»ears  to  the  author  thai  the  neglect  of  this  circumsl 
even  if  it  be  not  the  mil  reason,  i-  flirtctly  responsible  for  (here  being  so  many 

eonlnidh  tiofia  in  t':e  results  of  earlier  i.h-.-nvr-  a-  regard-  the  magnetic  metals. 

3.  With  -nft  iron,  the  influence  of  the  extension  cannot  be  determined  by  itself, 
since  ii  i-  nlHiirs  accompanied  by  altf-rnthm-  of  magnetisation  wliii  b  probably  mask 
the  simple  action  of  tin  tension. 

4.  With  nickel  and  eobalt,  extension  produces  in  ileetro-uiotive  force  which  Isi 
in  tbe  tame  direction  :i-  that  due  to  longitudinal  magnetisation.  Since,  hmrent, 
ttii-ioiiiil  -tresses  at  the  same  time  cause  a  decrease  of  the  uingtiPtisation,  the  eh-ctro- 
uiotive  force  produced  is  trio  difference  between  the  electro-motive  force  due; 

■on  alone  mill  that  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  magnetisation.    With  stronger 
snagneti-.itiori-  the  hitler  «-un  be  made  grenter  than  the  former. 

5.  The  very  slight  literati of  the  magnetisation  in  nickel  and  moult  at  the 

'•Villaii  point"  do  nut  affect  tin-  electro-motive  force  sumeii -ntly  to  produce  a 
point  of  reiersu]  in  (be  thenno-ehi  liii  curve. 

6.  Ti:,-  tir-i  application  of  the  load  with  all  metal-  influences  the  electro-moth  e 
tui  it  tin  in-  than  tin-  succeeding  one-. 


W.  JAEGER  and  H,,  WACHSMUTH— THE  CADMIUM 

STANDARD  CELL 

(  Wiedemann's  Aimtilfn.  f'vt,  59,  No,  11, p.  '•'■': 

Tha  authors  investigated  the  cadmium  standard  cell  proposed  tome  time  ago 
by  Mr.  H.  Weston,  of  Newark,  mid  which  i-  practically  independent  of 
temperature.  This  cell  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Clark  cell,  except  that  the  rate 
is  replaced  by  cadmium. 

The  experiment-  related  to— 

1  The  determination  of  the  relation  between  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
cadmium  cell  and  that  of  the  (lark  < 
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2.  The  extent  to  which  the  cadmium  evil  is  dependent  on  temperature  ; 

3.  The    iiossibilitf  of   easy   re  prod  action   of   the   Mil,  and    the    influence   of 

impurities ; 

4.  The  constancy  during  long  periods  of  time. 

The  experiments  showed  that  the  alteration  of  electro-motive  force  of  this  cell 
amounts  to  only  4-l.OOOtbs  per  cent,  per  1  C.  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
room  the  Chirk  cell  about  ITOth  per  cent. J,  Aa  regards  constancy  and  facility 
of  reproduction,  it  is  not  behind  (he  Clark  cell ;  its  electro-motive  fori"  -  mi 
1  rait, 

1.  Ehctra-motice  Forct  of  tht  Vaiimiam  Cell, — The  E.M.F,  of  rhe  cadmium 
cell  was  determined  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Clark  cell  at  the 
temperature  of  the  room  (parity  alio  at  0")  by  menus  of  a  Feussner  compensating 
apparatus,  the  resistance  of  which  win  previously  measured.  The  Clark  cells 
were  made  by  rlerr  Kahle,  and  were  of  the  Rayleigh   H  form. 

In  the  comparison?  as  many  of  the  cells  were  put  in  series  as  possible,  and 
thus,  for  example,  the  nearly  eijual  voltage  of  seven  cadmium  cells  was  coiiinMed 
with  that  of  five  Chirk  cells.  The  latter  stood  in  petroleum  baths  the  tempeiMOJro 
of  which  was  determined  by  it  carefully  tested  tliermometer,  and  observations 
were  made  both  in  the  t>'inpeMlBMflf  the  bath  was  rising  and  when  fulling,  to  as 
to  avoid  emirs  due  to  t\\<-  temperature  of  the  cell  remaining  behind  that  ot  the 
bath.     The  cadmium  cells  also  stood  partly  in  putrolenm,  partly  in  air. 

The  mean  of  the  observations  gave,  to  an  accamcy  of  1  in  10,000,  the  rati.. 

Chirk,  15' 

.       : m  1-4068, 

(.  ndmiiim,  20' 

Taking  the  valne  1'433  int.  volt  for  the  E.M.K.  of  the  Clark  cell  employed  at 

15c  C,  the  E.M  W.  of  the  cadmium  cell  at  W  C.  is  1-019  int.  volM. 

2.  Form  and  Competition  of  tin  OH. — The  cell  was  made  up  according  to  the 
scheme. 

Cd  -  Cd  SO,  -  llg  SO,  -  Hg. 
As  regards  the  glass  containing  vessel,  the  H  ftirm  due  to  Lord  Jtayleigb.  with 
platinum  electrodes  fused  in,  is  the  most  convenient,  the  electrodes  being  eleetro- 
lylicully  amalgamated.  Instead  of  pure  cadmium,  an  amalgam  of  I  part  by 
weight  to  0  parts  of  mercury  was  employed,  which  is  fluid  at  100  .  and  perfectly 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  i  fusing  point,  about  GO0).  The  mercurous  inlphate 
(Ug,  SO, !  was  rubbed  to  a  stiff  paste  with  crystals  and  a  concentrated  solution  of 
cudminm  sulphate  together  with  mercury.  From  the  different  met  in  ids  of 
employing  the  cadmium  sulphate  and  the  mercury  resulted  the  following  types 
of  cell,  of  which  Type  III.  was  the  one  most  frequently  employed  as  beiof 
most  convenient  and  reliable. 

Type  I.  has  an  amalgamated  platinum  spiral  as  the  positive  pole.  Over  the 
cadmium  umalguni  (negative  pole)  is  u  layer  of  cadmium  sulphate  crystals;  the 
remaining  part  of  the  element  is  tilled  with  the  jiaste.  Each  limb  is  closed  by  a 
layer  of  paraffin,  on  which  lies  a  thin  piece  of  cork  ;  the  cell  u  linally  sealed  with 
good  sealing  wax.  In  this  condition  the  cell  is  portable,  and  can  be  entirely 
immersed  in  petroleum  baths  without  the  petroleum  penetrating.  The  paste  should: 
be  made  fairly  stiff,  even  though  the  resistance  Is  somewhat  inert 


tfairt  Tin  mci  Ipbnte  -bill  penetrate  through  |hi    I.. 

-  ttala  to  Hi/ 
K.M.I'" .  Is  altered  irregularly, 

Type  II.  differ*  from  1,  in  that  the  positive  pole  ia  formed  ul  u  tout 

n;.t«-'l   platlTIUIll. 

Type  III. — The  paste  la  ool)    placed  over  the  tnc-nnrj-  of  the  positive  i 

.  iiiv.    pole  (1  I'd  :  ii  Up'  I-'  laid  -i  layer  of  cadminm  mlphatc  cryxtnl* 
I'lii-  remaining  pall  of  Htc  cell  i*  fillerl  with  n  concentrated  solution  ul  otdmintn 
nilphate.     (A   diagrammatic  sectional   elevation  of  tlii*  celt  is  given    sril 
origlual  pape  r. 

Ttn'i" rninrr   t '•* ffinrui  - Tie-    temperature    coefficient  ol    tin-    I. 
determined  with  cells  miiiti'  np  with  Kuhlbaum's  tin  mica!-,  which  weri    not  further 
nvriHed.    The  codmrnu  Milpliiin-  rinnrcd  no  acid  reaction  with  Congo  redi   Ik* 

ir.i  rcnrou--  -ulplnite  ma  (ret-  from  ocid  I  basic  salt;  the  chemical  exnmin 

of  th>'  different  inuiri i;il-  showed  only  tracts  ol  impurities.  The  six  cells  tested 
did  not  vary  from  hoc  another  BOM  than  1  *  lO-"  volts.  The  teinpemturi- 
coefficient  was  determined  by  Immersing  i In-  cell*  in  deep  brass  reseda  IIM  with 
petroleum,  I Tn-  Ij;  brought  in  known,  ven   constant   tempi-rai 

with  ice  or  by  large  water  hatha, 

The  results  of  tin    rjbser rations  at  different  temperatures  arc  embodied  in 
formula, 

E,  -  K3„  -  Ml  :<  1"  -  ■"■  1/  -  88)  -  WW6  »  18    ■  p  -  I 
wherein  E,,  i>  to  be  taken  n  l -on*  rolti  ■ 

At  pi  >i  nt  il:i-  formula  i.iii  only  bi'  taken  t"  he  tme  between  Lin-  limit: 
SS      It  i-  noticeable  thiii  tin-  rililiiiiimi  element  soon  returns  to  it-  normal  value 
■Am  considerable  variations  of  tetnpetatore,  for  example,  between  « 

Tin-  tempemtt toeffieieot  of  the  Clark  element  at  ordinary  terapei 

consequently  about  BO  times  greawt  than  tlmt  ni  the  cadminm  i  »1L 

Facility  of  Rtprodto  ti*  '•    '"■■'  Ifljttteiirr  of  Impuritiet. — Iti  making  up  the  cclla 
with    chemicals    obtained  from    different    manufacturers,   the  greatest 
from  osiug  Impure  chemicals  only  amounted  to  unoe  ten-fbcmsandtrui  of  n  rail 
Considering  lirsi  the 

Cadmium  Amalgam.— In  order  hi  be  ijnite  sure,  the  ciulmium  should 
that  obtained  etectrulytically  from  radniimn  snlphate  -olution.  The  wont 
huipuxltj  t"  hi  [fared  hi  nine,  which  fives  o  too  high  i  nine  for  the  electro- Mot  ire 
force.  Two  per  ci-ut.  of  Am  added  to  B  cadmium  amalgam  gave  an  em  Qd 
+  811  X  ]0  — s  volt.  The  cadmium  of  cnuimi.Tce.  Iniweu-r.  only  eontaii 
due  As  regards  the  composition  of  the  imial<.'am,  a  hour  1  per  ei-nt.  imire  cuiliiiiiitn 
in  an  amalgani  limn  the  tioitniil  gare  an  iucreaxp  of  0-001  volt  in  the  E.M  !■". 

Cadmium  Sufp&ate. — An  effectlre  nrrnmti  I    nrotdon  of    eadminm    salpt] 
'  8  t'il  SO,  +  8  11.,  ( i    i-rin  only  hi-  obliiiiu'd  \>\  li>n>;  -taniliny  and  shaking  uttli  lli^ 
pulviiised  salt,  since  only  little  more  ran   l»- dissolred  on  hc»tiug.      11   this  rtrecaat- 
tiun  be  nut  obaerreil, oooeordaat  mmlta  will  not  be  obtained, -inn-  the  K.M 


•  Aeeonlin;  to  Kiiik-,  liu-  enrre>[n>niliii;i   torumla  tor  the  Clark  I'll  Itetweeii 
Vt  =  F.', .  -  in;   .  IS  - 1  ('  -  I:-)  -  I      ili  -r.  it  -  i  • 
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i  Mir':  dilute  Miiiiiiim*  than  with  concentrated  :  In  ding  pulverised 

cadmium  sulphate  tin-  correct  nine  qui  be  obtained. 

The  calcium  sulphate  of  commerce  is  of  great  purity,  mad  contain*  onlj 
er  silts;  ii  i«.  however,  not  ihrayi  neutral,     •  tested  with  Crauga  red,    ta 

neutralise,  it  iictii.it  i-  digested  null  imimhun  hjilroh-  obtai 1  b)  precipitatiuu 

from  Cd  S  <  i,  by  sodium  Imirate  nod  repeated  aaahrng  .  Uttered, and  evapoi 
in  n  current  of  dry  tiir  until  a  considerable  qwuitity  of  crystals  separate.     Tin 
tolatioii  m  obtained  should  in-  tre.ited  with  mcrctirotis  sulphiitc — nib — which  I* 
thereby   coin  i  ,  due   lo    the    formation  of   mercuroii-   oxide.     The  filtered 

solution  w ill  then  have  m>  [lertvptiiile  iietion  on  the  paste.   The atdmliun sulphate oi 
good  cells  was  rendered  impure  by  adding  ZnSii,,  We  s  <>,,  Mg  S  i)t,  and  [rea 

acids,  in  tlit?  form  of  cone  en!  rated  solutions,  and  uiiiformlv  distributed  by  Stirring, 
The  K.M.V.  was  only  jittered  thereby  to  the  extent  of  a  few  ten -thousandth 
volt,  even  for  large  ifttanfitie*  of  foreign  salts;  therefore  the  traces  of  impurities 
M'liicb  the  I'iidininm  sul|.h.i!i  ol  oommexee  cniitaiii-  on  be  tluregarded,  Tin- cell 
treated  with  H,  B  u,  mm  M  BM>  -i  longer  than  the  nortnat,  but  after  none  lime  it 
came  within  one  ten-thousandth, 

MerranKs  S*fy>hate. — Even  if  the  BWKitrous  -tilphatc  (Hg,  SO,)  lie 
free  fpin  foreign  metallic  MOSptmada,  it  ntty  be  impure  by  reason  of 
the  presence  Of  free  add.  or  mercuric  sulphate  (Hg  8  0t),  or  by  ha-ie 
componoda  of  holh  will-.  As  i~  known.  I  faint  yellow  coloration  nf  the 
inercuroii-  sulphate  situs  u  h  criterion  that  it  M  longer  contains  fiee 
mid.  If  the  salt  appear  jrarc  white,  it  should  lie  washed  with  distilled 
wuler  until  a  fnint  yellow  coloration  ;tppcar-.  This  yellow  coloration  i< 
attributable  to  the  formation  of  tiie  basic  salt  of  the  mercuric  compound  (tnrpcth 
mineral}.  This  yelhoi  coloration  nnly  takes  |ilncc.  on  Wishing,  if  small 
i|imiititics  of  mercuric  salts  are  present ;  unit  ii  inuy  happen  lh.it,  in  spite  Ol 
repeated  washing  with  distilled  water,  the  meretiroits  stilt  remains  pure  white, 
Anv  free  mid  which  is  then  not  removed,  and  uhicli  can  be  recognised  bv  it- 
turning  Congo  red  paper  blue  when  dipped  into  it,  will,  however,  he  rend 
iuuocuous,  similarly  to  the  mercuric  suit,  bv  the  method  of  making  ihe  pt  • 
which  metallic  mercury  in  an  extremely  finely  divided  eondiiiou  It  present. 

Celt!  were  tried  in  which  the  merctiroue  sulphate  was  replaced  by  calomel,  which 
can  he  obtained  >vrv  pure  in  commerce     These  cells  lime  coivseijuenllv  tbt  fori  i, 

Cd  -  ci  CU  -  Hgt  CI,  -  Hg, 

The    temperature    coefficient    of    these   celt?   is,    however,    considerabl j    greater 
Their  E.M.F.  is  about  i  volt. 

Cmtttmtj  iiml  PortabilUf, — As  regards  constancy,  of  US  cells  only  one  varied 
more  than  one  ten-thousandth  of  n  volt  from  the  meuit  at  the  expiry  of  two  veur*. 

To  test  the  portability  of  the  cells,  two  of  them  were  sent  by  post  for  a  distant  i 
nf  600  kilometres.  The  measurements  made  showed  that  the  cells  hud  not  altered 
in  travelling. 

This  cell  is  not  liable  to  a  defect  sometimes  possessed  by  the  Clark  cell.  I  it. 
tin'  formation  of  i  lajer  ol  lm-  between  the  *inc  niralgain  and  the  crystal    of  zinc 
sulphate ;  this  gas  considerably  increasing   the   resistance, 
interrupting  the  ctroall  through  the  01 
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MM.  BERTKBLOT  and  VIEELE— RESEARCHES  tJK 

EXPLOSIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  ACETYLENE. 

(CbenrtM  Bosoms,   Fd.  LS8,  .V...  14.  />,  J23.) 

A.  --r v I ■  me  ii  ah  wdatbennlc  compound,  of  which  the  decomposition  tan 
elements  Iih.rar.es  about  the  same  quantity  of  heat  a>  ilm-s  tin:  combustion  of  wi 
equal  volume  of  hydrogen  DO  form  stenra.    This  characteristic  mu  discovered  bv 
M.  Berthelot;    he  exploded  acetylene   by  means  of    fulminate   of    mercury    by 
opettting  oo  a  constant  volume  ("  On  the  Explo*  U-  Force  of  Snl>btn. 
p,  LOS). 

The   l"li'c.i  in-   r anbes   were  curried  out  with  the  object  of    showing  the 

preeuuttons  which  are  necessary  for  the  practical  employment  of  acetylene:— 

1.  lujiwnei  <•/  Prttsmrr. — Under  atmospheric  pressure,  and  at  a  con- 
pressure,  acetylene  does  not  propagate  to  am-  notable  distance  the  decomposition 
provoked  at  i  point.  Neither  a  spark,  nor  the  presence  of  a  point  of  ignition,  nor 
u  fulminate,  cap,  produce  any  action  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  the  region 
submitted  directly  to  heating  or  to  compression  MM.  Maquenne  and  DfxM, 
Cotnpfi*  /inula*,  vol.  exxi.,  1S95). 

The  action  lias,  however,  been  found  to  bo  quite,  different  when  the  eonilen-ntiou 
el  the  gaJ  ptitM  phtCe,  and  for  pressures  above  two  atmospheres.  The  gas  then 
manifest-  the  onlinuiy  characteristics  of  explosive  mixtures.  If  its  <h-oompo-itioii 
is  excited  by  simple  ignition  at  a  point  by  means  of  ■  platinum  or  iron  wire  heated 
electrically,  then  this  decomposition  is  propagated  to  the  whole  mass  without  nay 
appreciable  decrc 

2.  DecH>jiu»il)<r»  of  Atrtylciit  Gat. — The  following  table  gives  the  pressures 
and  duration  of  reactions,  observed  at  the  moment  of  ignition  of  aeeh  lene  pri«luced 
by  a  hot  wire  placed  within  the  gas,  studied  under  different  internal  pressures  : 
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iti.in  of  tine  is  furbelow  that  of  the  explosive  wave  in  an  oxvhyii,  j, 


mixture,  On  opening  Hn  exploding  chamber,  it  was  round  to  ]»■  coated  with 
carbon.    The  product  at  d<  in  i-  pure  hydrogen;  which,  on  cool! 

found  to  have  the  mumm  Che  irari.,!  prearara.    The  decomposition  c-< 

quentry  tnk»-  place  accordion  to  the  formulu,  C*  HJ  =  C*  +  H".    The  tempeaf* 
tiiiv  ,,f  dMompaiitkM  at  caactnr)  volume  i*.  by  calculntum,  about  i  =  8,730°.    The 
preaenre  developed  would  i*  about  n  Hum  greater  than  the.  uutlaJ  prei 
which  e^rreee  tViii'Iy  well  with  tin'  result*  observed  with  initial  pressures  of  21  kilo- 

graeame*.  The  nnwrtinri  of  iecoDrpoaitioii  »f  acetylene  decnuistw  i-apidlyns  the 
pressure  increiLscs,  not  only  an  account  of  the  lemur  lofluaneuol  drop  in  temperature, 
i.  it  .:l-,,  t,i,  iiivuiint  of  the  afoot  of  onadenirion.  The  ratio  between  the  initial  and 
developed  piuwniiil  to  mtwrlrHwl  Ufrwiri;,ii;  t-  ')•■•  Ir-v  ■■!  perfect  pi--.  But  t)ii>. 
ratio  uiuht  rLsu  alx>ve  the  preceding  limit,  when  the  initial 2  preasure  Increa*!**  by 
virtue  of  the  iucriNi-iiit;  i'iiin|ivi'"iii'ilii_v  of  tbegae;  tin?  letter  causing  the  eh 
dendty  to  innva-e  mom  rapidly  (ban  Ik  pieminii.  when  the  g>i»  tvitchrss  its  point 
at  liijiiitirutinri.  Oonounently  with  the  increase  "t  pi<euto<» diOBi  the  tote  of 
reaction  Iner-easa,  the  tauieniy  tieing  ti,  npuroach  nearer  and  Dearer  bo  tbc  relative 
limit  of  the  liijnul  suite.  These  genera]  ratationa  were  deduced  from  M.  Berthelot'n 
i'i'viiitln-i  i  Kuai  it  M-i-tuiii/uc  C^fWyoe,  vol.  ii-  p.  n4  ,  Mad  notahlj  Frog 
IlipiUlllliaill  nil    the    Mrmntmi    of    ••thei's.     I.iijiihl    Acetylene   -tijiplii-    i    no 

tirmation, 

Decoau>eiMf*ca  •■!  Uifnid  Artt>tt>i,-  — it  has  boos  found  that  the  reaction  to 
propagated  equally  well  in  liquid  an  tyiauo,  even  wbeAopunrting  by  simple  Ignition 

by  means  of  mi  hicaodeecent  luetitllic  wire.    In  n  -(•■•■I  lmmb  of  4H'9(S  cc.  r»| 
ehargud  with  It*  cc.  of  liquid  acetylene  ;  weigh!  estimated  from  theamonnt  of  carbon 

collecteili.  tie-  :r'  >t  pn   -   i    i,l  j.jtU  kilo^mratnes  peraqttuN  em.  mi  obtaii 

This  experiment  lends to  attribute  toacetylan I  Bxplosive  force  ol 

in-  iliw  upon  gun  eottan.  The  bomb  contained  u  Mock  of  carbon,  agglomerated  by 
pressure,  offering  it  brilliant  ami  eonchoidal  fracture,  ami  which,  Recording  to 
\l    MtKienna nnnl v ^i-.  il,«  not  inntaiii  any  graphite. 

The  decomposition  of  IfnoU   acetylene  by  simple  ignition  i-  ndatrrelj  ilou 
TWO  pbaas*  are  obanfMd  in  lite  itctiiiii.  the  OOt   probably  due  to  the  decomposition 

of  the  l;h->'iuix  jxii'tjun. I  the  iitln-r  to  iluit  of  the  lii'itid  |H>ni*>n.     The  uathorx 

DMM    oniarkfil   tin-   -aim-   I'liarnet'-rr-l  i,  -   of  ■  I  i-«'.  mtiniiity   in   COUIKterlan    with   the 

deconrpocitiaa  of  gnseons  mid  liqnld  mixture*.  From  the  above  »xpsrimt*nta,  it 
ii'-nlf  that  whenores  ■  neaaoua  or  li<|Uitl  m I  acetylemt  under  preaanre,  and 

■-•■j't't'LiilIy  at  constant  vitlu me,  is  subtnitte<1  to  nn  action  capable  of  pri 
•  leeoiiijHu-itiiiii  and  of  producing  a  eormapond  -•■  i  f  tempei 

reactiou  will  be  capahU*  (if  propagating  ir*.,-lt  throughout  ifl  mafie.     The  folh 
ar»i  the  nmiiitiini"  iimhT  which  tin'  deoOHpotftlou  into  element*  can  be  produced  t— 
Hjject*  of  ii  hheck. — The  experiments  were  e,irrie,l  OBI  with  a  icswl  of   1  litre 
capacity,  tilled  in  one  case  with  compressed  gas  at  10  atm  anil  in  the 

other  case  with  liijuid  ncetylcne  at  a  eftarging  dwatty  of  KM  grajnani  to  the 
litre. 

1.  Allowing  thia vessel  to  fall  from  a  naigjtri   Of  8  Bretreion  t,, 
surface  had  m>  effect. 

2.  Cniahiag  the  vessel  iin.let  I   aeigbt  •(  280  kilogtammee,  (aUfog  from   .i 
VOL.    X\\.  .^1 
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height  of  0  metre*,  |imJiici.il  uo  explosion  or  inflammability  in  the  iasc  of  gaseous 
nceti*lene  compressed  to  10  atmospheres.  In  the  case  of  liquid  acetylene  the 
tibock  was  Mli i wad  by  an  explosion  after  a  short  interval.  This  I'b^ii-jiueiiiiQ  may 
be  attributed,  aut  to  the  pure  acetylene,  but  to  the  combustion  of  the  explosive 
mixture  of  acetylene  and  air.  produced,  no  doubt,  by  the  sparks  formed  at  the 
moment  of  tbe  rupture  of  the  iron  receptacle. 

:■.  A  forged  iron  bottle,  charged  with  gaseous  acetylene  at  a  pressure  of  10 
atmospheres,  withstood  without  explosion  tbe  shock  due  to  a  shot  which  per- 
forated an  outer  caaiug  and  depressed  the  inner  casing. 

4.  An  iron  bottle,  tilled  with  liquid  acetylene,  was  so  constructed  that  a 
litlmiuiite  cap  could  he  introduced  to  the  centre  of  I  he  liquid,  1*5  grammes  of 
fulminate  of  mercury  produced  a  violent  detonation,  and  tbe  fragments  of  the 
bottle  presented  the  characteristics  observed  in  the  employment  of  known  explosives. 
These  fragments  are  represented  in  illustrations. 

5.  Calorific  £$ief*.— Several  causes  accounting  for  the  local  increase  of 
temperature  are  mentioned  by  the  author,  occurring  in  iinlu-iri.il  operations  in 
the  preparation  or  employment  of  acetylene. 

{■i.}  It  may  result  from  the  nttack  of  calcium  carbide  in  except,  by  small 
quantities  of  waiter,  in  an  enclosed  apparatus.  Tbe  local  increase  in  temperature 
way  then  be  su  flic  lent  to  produce  ignition  and  explode  the  whole  mas*.  The 
increase  of  temperature,  thus  provoked,  may.  beetdet,  develop  successive  effects — 
viz.,  ih>t  determine  the  formation  of  such  compounds  of  acetylene  at  bttozine, 
atryolene.  &c.  ;  .■tee  Ann,  rfr  CSL  .V  P/i,,  +th  series.  v<il.  xvii, ,  p,  S'.',  1887  ,  Tbla 
reaction  in  itself  produces  heat,  and  under  certain  conditions  the  temperature  mav 
increase  to  the  point  where  tbe  decomposition  of  acetylene  into  it-  element- 
becomes-  total,  and  perhaps  explosive. 

(Ii.)  Other  causes  of  3taga  in  industrial  operations  niay  result  from  nnrMtn 
phenomena  of  compression  daring  the  charging  of  tbe  gasholders,  as  well  a-  f  ion, 
Ihe  phenomena  of  udiabatir  cnmprvs-iou  which  accompany  the  rapid  opening  of 
i  vessel  containing  acetylene  ;  into  u  receiver  or  any  vessel  of  weak  capacity,  Under 
thi-i  conditions  an  IneraH  of  temiieruturc  trould  take  place,  causing  a  local 
decomposition,  capable  of  extending  to  the  gaseous  muss  under  compression  rtnd  as. 
far  us  the  hohler. 

(r.)  A  rough  nboek  due  to  some  external  cause,  and  capable  of  breaking  a 
bottle,  doe*  not  appear  to  directly  cause  tin-  explosion  of  acetylene.  But  the 
friction  of  metallic  fragments  against  one  uootber,  or  against  external  objects  i- 
capable  of  Igniting  the  explosive  mixture  consisting  of  acetylene  and  air — a  mixture 
which  is  formed  consecutively  to  the  rupture  of  tbe  holder. 

In  couclnxion,  the  authors  do  not  consider  that  the  above  disadvantages  am  of 
■  nature  to  compensate  the  advantage-  which  this  tlliimioant  offers,  CtrtO  limit  it- 
use.  It  is  easy  to  take  precautions  against  (Ins.-  risks — for  instance,  to  prevent  too 
rapid  ■  flow  of  compressed  gas  through  the  holders,  and  further  to  absorb  the  beat 
|iroducvd  by  compression  and  internal  reactions  of  the  apparatus  in  order  to  pfi  « 
any  appreciable  rise  of  tent perat in 
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H.TOUUUU-ON  THE  PBOPEBTIEB POSSESSED  BY  ■■.«"  KAYS  AN P 
ELECTBIC  BBABK8  OF  DISCEUBGIHQ  ELECTRIFIED  CON- 
Dl'CTOKS  IN  OASES 

(Ccmptot  SmAut,  Vel.  12a, If o.  m,/:  5H8,) 

Winn  guses  are,  traversed  by  thu  j-  nn-,  tie-  former  attune  the  property  of 
discharging  electrified  conductors.  Keccni  raaenrchea  bj  Eh*  author  slum-  tlmt  the) 
rapidly  acquire  this  pi-uperty,  and  that  tiny  maintain  it  fur  a.  considerable  time. 

Wlirn  n  p«  cuiitii iued  in  a  zinc  receptacle  having  nn  outer  aluminium  coating 
i-  BXclted  by  the  jt  rays,  and  the  tube  is  pushed  by  mean-  u(  a  glass  tube  a^.iiiist  an 
electroscope,  the  latter  is  observed  to  discharge.  But,  un  the  contrary,  it  Li  not 
.li-charged  if  the  current  of  gas  is  not  excited  by  the  .<-  my-.. 

Thi-  property  of  discluirgiug  n  mil  actors,  gradually  disappears  when  tin.-  ga» 
pn— es  through  longer  tubes,  either  of  glus.-  "r  "'  metal,  whether  insulated  or  not, 

Tin  -i  experiments  have  been  tuudc  with  air,  oxygen,  C0B.1  gas,  hydrogen,  and 
a  mixture  of  nil'  ami  of  ether  vapours,  or  of  sulphide  of  carbon, 

'I'liv-i'  gases  ucijuire  the  same  property  when  passed  thruu^lt  ■  glass  tuba 
ivcciriug  it  series  of  sparks  from  an  induction  machine  working  in  conjunction  with 
a  condense*.  It  was  found  that  the  length  of  spirt  Itryond  4  and  ,"i  cm.  bad  M 
sensible  effect  on  the  phenomenon.  The  effect  is,  however,  doubled  when  four 
sparks,  iustend  of  a  .single  one,  are  produced  in  the  tube.  The  effect  dei  i 
when  Liu  condenser  is  used. 

Whan  u  condenser  is  employed  the  effect  is  not  diminished  when  a  spark  pMMt 
out.ide  the  tube,  but  it  is  materially  when  a  instance  i-  introduced  in  the  induced 
circuit.  The  effect  somehow  increases  with  the  rapidity  of  the  gaseous  current,  and 
dlllllllllllW  with  the  length  of  the  tube  which  rouducts  the  gas  from  the  sparking 
tube  to  tin.-  t'lectroscuiie.  This  property  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  heating  pro- 
riin -ed  by  the  sparks  in  the  gas,  siuce  the  gaseous  column  when  strongly  heated  by 
uu-aiis  of  a  flume,  but  not  acted  upon  by  spark*,  does  not  discharge  the  electroscope. 


E  VILLABI  THE  ACTION  UF  THE  ELECTIUC  DISCHARGE  ON 
THE  PHOFEHTY  l'OSSESSED  BY  GASES  OF  DISCHARGING 
ELECTHU'IED  BODIES. 

(  (/„»,/,  f..-   Retulwt,    tut   113,  Ufa    l<>.  /'.  BW.) 

The  author  discovers  that  gases  acquire  the  property  of  discharging  electrified 
bodies,  not  only  by  the  action  of  the  x  ruys,  hut  also  when  they  are  traversed  by  a 
series  of  vigorous  electric  sparks.  Further  researchc-  show  that  the  gases  InvUBOd 
be  spark-  appeal  to  acquire  a  greater  conductivity  for  heat.  This  property 
acquired  by  gases  of  discharging  electrified  bodies  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  a 
kind  of  ilissiH-iatiuu  of  the  gaseous  molecules.  Thi«  supposition  Iwl  the  author  to 
trv  tin-  effect  of  tin-  electric  discharge  on  gases.  A  current  of  air  or  oxygen  was 
directed  against  the  electroscope  by  means  of  a  glass  o/ouiser.  The  alMtKMGOM 
was  not  discharged.  The  same  effect  tout  [dace  with  a  current  of  coal  ej 
lull  ._-  «.     Tlie  discharge,  therefor.-,  di*-.  not  then  impart  to  gates  the  unajerty  "f 
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dischui  ■<  stop 

diis property ,  which  tf  previously  posa 

A   current  ill    t  "'1   active  by  1  nils  ur  -[-.irl>-  win 

electroscope  after  having  paaed  throuj  osoniser, 

With  au  inactive  oioniser  tin'  electroscope  was  immediately  disrh  irged,    ,   ■ 
i.-mitr.ii'y  effect  wa>  observed  when  tlta  oxunlser  an*  let  in  action. 
mi.'nti  were  carried  out  with  air,    ay.  coal  g»a      It  is-  knowi 

product*  nf  combustion  nf  flsmi*  rapidly  Aim  ndnctOK 

In  i  preceding  note  tin-  author  li««  «tmwn  thut  this  property   tti 

wkaC  when  these  products  arc Intl.     li  these  products  are  caused 

nn  OMWiifer  in   action,   tiny  completely   Inw   tlnii-  ]  .v.  .^  i.  r  t  i  ■  ■  -'  nf  .' ■  .      _•   ccin- 

iiin  (on,  n»  do  al  rind  by  i  rays  or  '■p-irk*. 


A,    BU&UET-ON    THE    HONTGKX    I'HENDMliXO.V, 

pta  /•'■in/us,  i~uf.  isa,  .v....  m,/(  • 

The  author  carries  out  further  investigation-  on  the  nature  of   (In*    a    rata 
behind  a  lead  screen.    Ji  has  previously  been  observed  chat,  although 
may  be  sufficiently  thick  (o  protect  a  sensitive  plate  placed  nt  the  back  B 
contact  with  it.  yet  when  plno"!  •(  some  distance  from  il  the  pre-  -  rays 

is  evidenced  by  a  circular  region  surrounded  by  n  halo.     By  placing  such  ■  di«c  at 
a  few  cm.  from  n  tube  which  is  li»  to  IS  cm  away  from  n  sensitive  pint*-,  nntl  . 
a  loug  enough  exposure,  it  Ml  found  possible  to  produce  on  impression  over  tb.> 
whole  photographic  surface. 

A  number  of  pins  were  placed  pern-udicularly  to  the  surface;  their  pruje.  i 
were  observed  ns  white  on  a  jjrey  ground ;  nil  these  projection,1!  being  din 
the  centre  toward*  the  periphery,  ami  towards  the  hulo  pr.nimi.-Iy  observed. 

This,  then,  contradicts  the  suggestions  that  the  j-  rays  are  directed  toward - 
edge  of  the  screen  to  penetrate  behind  it ;  for,  if  thin  were  the  case,  the  projt;. 
of  these  pins  would  be  directed  from  the  periphery  towards  the  cen'r- 
lialo. 

Nor  does  the  author  admit  that  the  lead  disc  may  b«  considered  as  Lrunapa 
under  the  present  conditions;  for  blocks  of  different  thickness,  placed  at  din- 
positions  on  the  surface  of  this  disc  on  the  side  nearest  the  Crookee  tube,  - 
iij]|n>'isions  on  the  negative. 

It  would  appear  that  the  particular  condition  of  the  space  on  the  free  path  of 
the  t  rays  extends  to  the  neighbouring  regions  which  are  masked  by  the  !t 
The  new  properties  in  rr.in-iuitti-d    with    .til   their    characteristics,  partienlnfv 
those   which  deride  the  direction   of  the   projection   of  the  pins — chaj 
which  decide  the  direction  of  the  z  my  a. 

Thi*  transmission  of  properties  in,  moreover,  an  iraportaut  fu 

MC,  from  which  resulta  the  relative  narrowm-s  ■  ►!"  the  halo. 

The  explanation  of  the  air  inn  udcred  active  by  direct 

tiirryins  the-e  new  propeitiet  behind  th"  opaque  *-reen,  does 
tion  for  tin;  Steafltof  of  the  phenomenon. 
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In  a  farther  ■erie*  of  experimente,  ■  plate  ol  toad  centred  put  of  the  I 
■    lindet  i.f  pmathn   15  cru.  Iiij:)i,  renting  on  ■  w-nsitivr  plate  ami  oon»tdei»Wj 
overlapping  it.    It  «w  thtwInpB  separated  (can  the  photographic  plate  by  piraflui 

:it  i hi-  end  .ni.l  bj  au  1'ijrial  layer  of  irir  at  tin-  other  end. 

Tin-  awe  I'ffect-  v  incd  with  nliout  tin1  same   intensity  ;  as  well  also  in 

M   when  the  Internl  surface  of  the  paraffin  cylinder  was  covered  with  a  sheet 

■  i  -leerued  in  absorb  the  radiation)  coming  oWqtulj  from  the  swreaadiog 
inr 


P.  JAJTET— OX   A  lfBTHOD  OF  MEASURING  TUB  TEMl'EHATI/HE 
(>V    INCANDESCENT    I. AMI'S. 

(Compta  Bmuftr,   I"-/.  1SS,  X«.  IB,  p.  H 

It.  im-aus  of  the  resnlr-  Obtained  liy  M.  Viollc  fur  tin-  mean  specific  heat  of 
carbon  between  tin'  teniuorntiirt-*  of  o  and  iiliint  1,000:,  tin-  temperature  of  an 
on  mm.  -i .  m  !:ini|  liliiinc-nt  under  certain  conditions  can  be  obtained.  The  netted 
.-Kii-i-i-  in  iijijilyin^  in  tin-  terminals  nf  the  lamp, n  difference  i>(  potential,  E,  varying 
tioin /ii.. ;  and  foi  each  value  of  E  the  tempera!  BR   will   have  a  value  fl.  and  the 

E' 

i.-i-:..!ii.  ;i  value  M  i  .1  curve,  A,  i*  then  plotted  having  I{  for  tbecina  and   j-. 

f/K  ordinate-,  -that  i-  to  say,  the  jKiwcr  lost  by  radiation  at  a  temperature  ft.  Next. 
ii  I. nit],  i- taken  working  nmlri  tun  inal  conditions  and  itt  u  time  0,  the  current  ie 
broken,  ami  the  variation  of  r.-i-i.im-.-  of  ilie  cooling  ti lament  ttttdiod  a-  a  fuimli'm 
of  the  time.     A  curve  is  then  drawn  having  time  for  abscb»n*  ami  the  resistance  It 

i- oi  loiati  .  liy  means  of  the  curve  A,  it  will  )*■  possible  to  construct  aiinthcr 
I  .  ii  ii  inu  the  time  fur  abedanc,  ami  M  ordinate  the  power  railhileil  at  eaofe 
inatatf  i  tin-  ana  of  this  curve  will  linn  ghre  the  total  power  tori  by  radiation,  from 
tte  Maximum  temperature  of  the  filament  down  to  tin*  ordinary  temperature  :  ami, 
•Uridine  by  the  mechanieal  equivalent  of  heal,  the  ecattapOtriTtaft  ijuantity  of  heat 
in  obtained,     It   will   then  suffice  to  wi-i-th  the  filament,  and  M.  Violle's  formiihi 

i"ii[miig  the  liliiment  to  !«•  of  pure  cnrlmtj  will  give  it*  temperature. 

This,  (hen,  constitute- 1  simple  method  for  Mud/ioig  the  two  impurlatit  .jiiL-tiom 
ot  the  variation  of  re.-i-l.nne  of  carl.on  with  temperature,  anil  the  variation  of 
radiation  with  lemprraliitv.  Generalised,  it  .-how.-]  that  the  study  of  the  variation 
of  the  re-i-tniua..  of  any  body  with  temperature,  ami  lliut  of  the  ipeciftc  heat  of 
this  body,  are  two  nllieil  •piestblll.  It  suffice*  to  have  iiniejiendcmly  studied  one, 
i-li   ii.  :   position  to  investigate-  the  Oilier  by  the  abort  method 


TJDOUARD    BBANLY  — <>.\     THE    PROPERTY    t»F    D1SC1IARI 
ELECTRIFIED    BODIES    PRODUCED    IX     GASES    BT     INf 
DESCENT  BODIES  AND  BY  ELECTRIC  SPARKS 

,,..;,  *  /;,-«(/«»,  I"..,'.  123,  A«,  17. /-.  6-i8.) 

Ill  a  tiute  in   i'o.iijilt     /■'<  <   hi    4i!.   April 
the  results  civen  by  M,  Vilhiri  in  bis  •  tlon  of  I 
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With  regard  to  researches  on  a  unipolar  conductivity  of  gnscs.  nth 
shown  how  the  ntt  of  discharge  of  the  disc  of  an  electroscope  was  Affected  by  an 
incandescent   nsulfrmni  wire,  he  ndded  that  the  loss  of  charge  was  »]*u  pr>- 
by  cooling  the  heated   fate*  t nrroiinil ing   the    incandescent   platinum    nire   and 
projecting  them  on  the  disc.     The  coaled  pises  from  various  Some?  prod 
same  effects,  as  nlsn  do  the  gen"  produced  by  the  electric  sparks  from  an  hid 
machine  or  an  induction  coil.      A  current  of  stenm.  hydrogen,  or   air.   strongly 
hented  and  directed  against  the  disc,  produces  no  loss  of  charge. 

Tin*  author  is  conse'|iK'iitly  Of  opinion  that  the  electric  sparks  do  not  pow»> 
the  special  property  which  M.  Villnri  attributes  to  them. 

'Die-  above  >\perimenls.  with   additions  were  described  in  the    Bulletin     , 
Seante*  <lr  In  SboiVW  FriOtfaiM  <i<  MjB?*ftM  !p.  215  to  230,  ISM 


PAUL  GXRAUX.T— THE  KLECTMC  THAI  TION  APPABA  I 
THE   FIVKS-LILLE  00. 

(L'EclatTUp*  Khctritjttt,   Vol.  9.  No.  4H.  p.  1  *.">.) 

The   generators   constructed   for  purposes  of  electric   traction   by  rli-    ahove 
company,  are  of  the  multipolar  design,  baring  cast-steel  magneto,  anil  tlesdgi 
maintain  an  almost  constant  voltage  at  the  terminal*  of  the  motors. 

The  author  gives  a  description  of  the  plant  nsed  for  the  town  of  Ati_ 
The  generators  are  over-componnded  by  5  to  10  ]>er  cent.,  according  to  the  require- 
ments, the  open-circuit  voltage  being  jIOO  volts.  An  illustration  is  given  of  i 
the  generators,  the  output  of  which  is  27~>  amperes,  800  volts  to  r>50  volte,  >\t  375 
revolntlons  per  minute.  The  armature  hii>  a  slotted  core,  and  Is  series  drom- 
wouml,  with  helical  end  connector".  The  charcoal  iron  disc*  are  paper  inniilsiliit 
and  are  mounted  on  a  CMt-irOl  spider. 

The  insulation  between  the  bars  is  effertcd  by  means  of  micniiii.-  -trips 
forming  M  many  double  sections  as  there  are  grooves.  Special  attention  has  been 
pnid  to  the  ventilation  of  these  machines. 

There  are  as  many  tine-h  spindles  as  there  are  poles.     The  carbon  brushes 
minimum  section  of  15  sq.  mm.  per  ampere.     The  magnet  cat,  a--  II  of   mil,, 
steel,  and has  the  following  peculiarity  : — The   magnet*   are   Inmsl  out   lai 
i-  netiuilly  required,  anil   when   the  coils  are   placed  in  position  n  "  polar  ri':. 
tlien  fitted  into  the  above  bore.     At  n  point  midway  between  consecutive  poles   the 
ring  is  made  thinner,  and  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  hob",  in  order  to   diminish 
magnetic  leakage  at  this   place.    The  object  of  this  device  i-  to  reduce  [he  load  ,,[ 
the  brashes  at  full  load — n  most  tieces-arv   point  with  traction  generators.      1  bi- 
switch-board in  the  gem-rating  station  allow*  of  the  machines  being  readily  conrdncl 
in  parallel,  or  of  any  machine  being  isolated  from  the  others. 

The  working  of  ovcr-eonrpunmled    machines  in  parallel,  necessitates  the  u- 
nn  •anaUtJag  bar,  to  which  all  the  ends  of  the  compounding  on  the  armature  thta 
IK eoaseeted ;  thus  obviating  all   ri*k   of  reversing  the  polarity  of  the  machine^. 
At  the  Angers  station  the  three  generators  installed  can  be  individually  coltti 
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to  the  two  main  distributing  ban,  the  positive  being  connected  Ml  the  trolley  wire, 
and  the  negative  to  the  mils.  Each  machine  has  it*  automatic  cut-out ;  the  spark 
i.ii  lip-akin?  taking  place  between  carbon  ninMi't". 

The  overhead  trolley  wire  is  either  of  high-conductivity  copper  ot  of  bronze, 
S  mm.  diameter. 

In  order  to  minimise,  drop  along  the  trolley  wire,  feeders  lire  employed.  Tho 
feeding  points  arc  ■>ii>iihTeii  as  distributing  centres,  lln-l  the  feeders  me  10  calcu- 
lated n B  to  maintain  ■  constant  potential  at  different  centres  of  distribution,  with 
consideration  as  to  the  over-eompoonding  of  the  generators.  The  rails  ure  suitably 
liotided  by  means  of  copper  ban  fitted  into  holes  in  thein.  The  rails  ;rre  abd 
connected  at  intervals  to  a  copper  wire  s  mm.  diameter  running  parallel  to  the 
rails  outside  the  track.  The  negative  pole  of  the  generators  is  connected  to  earth, 
in  order  to  diminish  electrolytic  action. 

The  trolley  wires  are  suspended  at  a  height  of  fi-4  metres  above  the  truck,  ami 
are  Eupported  in  the  n-oial  manner  hy  cross  wires  fixed  either  to  posts  or  to 
buildings,  ant)  ■  ratchet  for  obtaining  the  required  streis.  The  croa*  wires 
employed  by  the  above  company  usually  consist  of  steel  strands  having  an  effective 
section  of  "2'i  S([.  mtn.,  and  ■  breaking  stress  i>f  2,000  kilogrammes.  The  supporting 
posts  are  of  wood,  steel  tube,  or  of  trellis.  When  the  ctosb  wire*  an-  Sited  to 
walls,  precautious  are  taken  to  deiuli-o  vibration  by  the  use  of  u.  rubber  pad. 

The  motor-  are  specially  designed  to  be  as  sparklets  as  possible,  as  the  brushes 
have  to  be  permanently  set  at  their  neutral  position.  Carbon  brashes  are 
employed. 

The  fives-Lille  Company  BOOatrncI  -eviii]  forms  of  unction  motors.  An 
illustration  and  particulars  are  given  of  a  l.'i-ll.l1.  motor  (this  includes  gearing), 
tin-  input  of  which  is  30  amperes  500  volts.  The  motor  has  four  poles.  The 
armature  is  ring-wound.  The  core  is  made  np  of  charcoal  iron  plates  -^  mm. 
thick,  mounted  on  a  bruine  spider.  The  core  has  t!7  longitudinal  slots,  in  which 
am  placed  as  many  coils,  The  wires  at  the  end  of  the  cure,  before  being 
connected  to  the  commutator,  are  fixed  to  the  periphery  of  a  disc  covered  with  a 
hand  of  mieanite  il  mm.  thick.  The  eoiumutatur  is  nmile  of  a  special  alloy,  suitable 
for  working  with  carbon  brushes.  The  wire*  on  the  unnnture  are  completely  -nr- 
rouuded  by  niieunite.  The  field  DQngttalfl  ■i.i'i-  of  extra  niild  cast  steel,  -o  cist  as  to 
form  u  shell  completely  enveloping  the  motor.  Mineral  oil  is  used  for  lubrication, 
Each  of  the  field-magnet  coil-  i-  dh  i  - 1  -  -« I  Into  three  sections,  four  similar  roils  being 
connected  iii  serin's,  With  these  three  groups  4 ,f  coils,  different  ecunhiuntions' can  bo 
obtained  by  means  of  the  Sprague  ilevn ■■■. 

Helical  gearing,  running  in  an  oil  bath,  is  used;  the  ratio  being  15.  Ike 
construction  of  the  motor*  is  s,nh  that  the  anuuture  can  easily  be  removed  (or 
i-  [Mil's.  Curves  are  given  showing  the  results  of  brake  tests,  The  trolley  polo 
■  -•insists  uf  .1  tapering  ir.ai  till.'-.  Tin-  ;i. ■''.■)  uhce]  b  lubricate.!  Hilt  I  pMtE  DH4e 
of  plumbago  and  oil,  this  being  retained  in  grooves  cut  in  the  surfaces  of  the  moving 
parts,  l'lumhago  is  usi-d  for  purposes  of  conductivity.  In  order  to  make  tl:.- 
tact  of  the  rrulley  wheel  as  sure  us  possible,  a  cutlsm  brail  of  circular  section 
presses  at  the  lower  part  ol  Che  what]  int..  :li-  pome.  The  lira-fi  i-  connected  to 
the  motor  by  an  Independi  1   wire,    The  foot  of  the  Crollej  ccituuVa  <£^ 


-mil  ol  which  can  be  ' 
•  iriui  fiHit  )-  mounted  on  11  -.- 
i  l.'  in  n. i.r»!. i.  r,  in  otder  to  prevent  rlbraltaa. 

The  appMtlM  OH   the  Ml    loii-i-t-  (if  ii  main  fuse,  main  snitch,  a  I 
arrostor,  and  a  metallic  rheostat  for  aiarting  There  are  also  l»u 

ling  device*,  me  for  each  platform.     The  lighting  circuit  has  n  fuse 
-»  Itch,     The  main  fine  i*  contained  in  •■>  sinbilit  box,  and  i-  hi  deaigned  tlial 

an  b«  nodih  i i  \ ■- ■  i  in  position.     Tin1  main  switch  allowaof  tl 
coupled  either  in  series  or  parallel.    The  ears  are  allowed  to  run  nl 
ureater  velocity  out  of  the  town  (hull  Ihey  ure  in  the  town.     The  li^litniiig  iirrestur 
consists  of  discs  of  copper  tepar.itcd  from  one  another  with  discs  of  mien  8   mm 
thick,  and  Hiiaiflrtt  nn  an  ebonite  bosh.    The  upper  disc  is  coonei 
conductor,  and  the  lower  disc  to  eurtli ;  a  fuse  behi;>  placed  in  the  earth  connection 
;k  circuit  in  the  event  of  an  are  being   maintained  by  a  treat   Atmnnpfter  > 
discharge.     The   ISpragne   device   eflects  n   series   of   combinations   ualMMS    the 
uriurii    r  .  the  i  --i-iance.  anil  the  three  groups  of  fielil  coils,  for  either  one  m 
motor-,     A  diagram  is  gtvtja  ihftwinj   In  -tidi  i  nmliinatioiis.     These   variation-  nr>- 
cffei  ti*ii  gradually,  in  order  In  nMTBBl  spiirking.  unil  the  field  mils  arc  nl *j ay s  short- 
circuited  liL'fure  being  disconnected. 

Then  is  only  otic  handle  for  both  the  regulating   devices,  and  it   i 

■  ■.  ed  until  tin?  regulator  is  at  the  portttao  of  re-t. 


E   L    BOTJVXEa— A  TKLEGBAPHIC  CABLE  ATTACKED  ftV 
Tin:  TEHMTTBS. 

(Cwiiptc*  Bwefaa,  IV.  l&s,  AV  »tp,  139 

The  ratbot'  was  rciiuesled   by  "La   Direction  de-  Postcs  et  des  Teleitr.iid 
.mini'  :i  section   >>f   a   telegraphic  cable   from    Haiphong,    which    bad    been 
attacked  by  some  organism. 

According  to  the  informntion  supplied,  the  period  of  destruction  nut  liaie 
l*eu  particularly  short. 

The  cable  b a-  laid  in  good  condition  in  18SU;  it  shotted  si^ii.  of  wc.ikot.--  in 
tlie  tir-t  day- of  LS85;  the  built  increased,  and  the  cable  bad  to  )>c  replaced  in  the 
first  luilf  of  180$,  1 1"-  cable  m  therefore  rendered  useless  in  less  than  two  J 
Tlii»  cable  had  been  specially  mimufactun-d  for  the  purpose  fur  vihich  it  m 
required.  Nearly  the  whole  of  its  length  was  buried  in  cement.  It  cornfated  of 
i .  i  inductors,  each  inude  np  of  seven  strands.  These  were  covered  m  it  with 
alternate  layers  of  c.r.  mid  Chnttcrton.  The  three  conductors  were  laid  up 
together  with  tliree  prepared  cords  which  filled  up  the  intervals,  Hound  III* 
nliove,  n  layer  of  prepared  jute  Mas  (lieu  wound  spirally,  then  two  prepared  Cotton 
t  ipes  wound  in  the  opposite  direction  lonct  as  u  binding,  nnd  the  whole  surrm. 
In  a  lead  cuverinj;. 

The  ie-eaivhe.s  curried  out  at  Hanoi  threw  no  light  on  the  organism  which  had 
r.nisei]  Mil  ii-.inl.lc.  I  nlil  this  time  the  termite-  (white  ant-  ,  ■■tarcN,"  amV 
wood-lice  had  not  attacked  the  G.P.  of  0»Wi  -.  not   evi  n  that  of  ctivi  r  i   mi 
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the  postal  installations.  The  aoM  nt  Ilniphoug  i-  damp  Mid  eomei*aat  *alt,  being 
only  (.lightly  efcert  the  era  level.  iad  »-null  appear  in-itei  suited  to  murine 
orguriams;  bal  ii  wm  found  that  innmliiiT  orgaBiemt  had  caused  the  trou 

An  examination  of  tie-  .-ample  of  cable,  revealed  a  nnmber  of  borings  2  to  !'. 
nun.  diameter,  running  from  the  ends  to  the  middle  of  the  -  !  then  from 

t lie  periphery  towards  the  centre.  Parts  of  insect-  found  in  these  bortngi  mn 
recognised  to  he  thorn  of  the  termites.    Each  boring  appeared  to  hen  be  a  i  Ltrf<  d 

mil  hy  one  insect. 

The  author  due*  not  know  whether  tin-  termite-,  as  some  insect*,  an'  capable 
of  burin.'  through  the  lend  sheathing,  but  he  i>  "f  opinion  tbnt  in  the  nuove  case 
the  inseiis  ImvL*  bored  through  from  the  ends,  or  from  accidental  tn ■[■■  -  in  the  lead 
-heiitbing.  The  method  of  preventing  this  is  to  fix  metallic  r»i>s  on  the  fnt  ends 
nf  the  cable:  to  make  the  lead  covering  M  perfect  as  possible;  to  see  that  Hk 
oord,  jntc.  nd  uotton  envelope  are  dipped  hi  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
I  !  r.  The  latter  method  is  neither  expensive  nor  complicated,  and  roar  in  i!-elf 
prove  sufficient  to  limit  or  entirety  prevent  the  ahove  enable. 


J.    PEBBIH— DISCHARGES    BY    MEANS  OF   Ht'iNTliKN    NAYS: 
INFU'ESt'E  Of  TEMl'EUATL'HE  AND  PHKKNUK1 

{CempUt  Ittatius,  Vi.l.  US,  Nu,  U,  Fdnarjtp,  B78 

Tlie  author  has  prei  iuusly  shown  [Comfit** Mmtdlu,  vol.  exxiii.,  p.  HE]  tlnit  the 
It' -ntyni  rays,  when  r»-sing  llirough  a  gas  at  Mat,  produce,  nt  each  point  eijuul 
.;;;.!.[ i:  M  ol  positive  mid  negative  electricity — quantities  which  are  capable  of 
moving  under  the  nction  of  nn  electric  Held,  and  consequently  of  destroying  the 
terminiii  charges  of  the  tubes,  wherein  they  are  contained.  The  author  also  showed 
that  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  quantity  of  nentrul  electricity  thus  dissociated  b] 
tlie  ray- :  thai  it  ratiH  inversely  a.-  the  distnnce  from  the  source,  and  can  1 1  ■,  ■  riforc 
be  considered  us  proportioual  lit  each  point  to  the  intensity  of  the  radiant  system. 

Further  researches  carried  out  hy  the  mitbor.  were  iiuide  with  the  object  Of 

ascertaining    how  the   variation!  of   pressure  and    temperature    influenced   this. 

uition.     It   was   found   that,   willi   a    constant  temperature,  and  between  tie 

limit*  of   pressure  of   7  cm.  and   11U  em.  of  mercury,  tin*  i|ijiuitity  of  electrkitl 

delivered  hy  the  condenser  is  proportional  to  tlie  pressure. 

Heme,  at  each  ]iuint.  (lie  specific  mass  of  tlie  pi-  i-  proporti il  to  tlie  pio-uri 

From   tlii-   it   results  tlmt.  ut   n  eoustiiut   temperature,  nud   for  the  Mine  gas,  the 
quantity   nl  taWtririty    dissociated   hy    unit   mii-s   i-  independent   tif   tlie   pre—urc. 

With  regard  to  variation!"  of  temperature,  it  na-  f 1  that  these  had  do  Influence 

on   tile   discharge  of   tin:   eiiiuhm-er.      'I'lii-    I'riil    led    the  author  to  employ  I 
method,  whieu  he  hai  prcviou-h  described,  &ud  which  eliminates  the  lnfluem 

variations  of  mteaaUj  ol  the  •ourci  .    It  was  f id  tluit,  «t  each  point  of  acondeusi  < 

subjected,  to  i  atperature,  the  specific  mass  i>  inverse!;  proportional  in 

the  absolute  temperature;  therefore,  us  the  discliarge  remain-  constant,  th    i|Wuutitj 
•  ■■•    ehiiriiiti    dissociated    by   unit   im-   i-  necessarily  proportional  to  Uw  «& 
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tempi-mtui".     It  h  Of  btterent  to  recall  here  ihat.  according  to  the  kinetic  theory  of 

gases,  tl i..iint  nf  energy  in  a  molecule  is  »lso  independent  of  the  pn 

is  proportion*!  to  the  absolute  tcmiieratiira. 

It  iiitiv   be   ri  included  from   the  above  results,  thiit  for  each  gas  the  numl» 
latod  molecules  El  proportional  to  this  number  Of  molecule*  which  OMM  ia 
contact  with  one  another,  whatever  their  distance,  apart,  ntiil  i 
their  mean  energy. 


H.    BECQUEREL— ON    THE    DIFFERENT    PROPERTIES    OF 
URARIUM   RATS. 

(Lump/is  H'H'Iti*.  t'../.  IJg,  Jfo.  31,  p.  8S5.J 

Thi'  ,i  lit  In  ii  "bowed  w-vi-ml  mouths  ago,  that  nniniiini  mid  .its  salt" 
radiations  which  traverse  opatpae  bodies  anil  posses*  the  property  of  discharging 
electrified  bodies  at  ft  di-tanri-.     Tbaaa  radiations  share  the  properties   coram- 
the  i  rays,  but  differ  in  th»*  Baet  Ibftt  they  are  reflected  and  refracted  in  the-  same 
way  as  light,     .Amongst  tlin  properties  observed  by  the  nuthor  whilst  studying 
i;lv-,  which  he.  terms  "uranium  rays,"  there  are  two  which   be  publishes— vu,, 
the  duration  of  emission,  and  their  jtower  of  communicating  to  gfei  the  properly 
'if  discharging  electrified  Indies. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  emission,  the  uranium  nit*,  when  kept  in  the 
dark,  continue  to  emit  their  radiations  niter  many  weeks.     Many  phosphor' 
and  non-phosphorescent  milts  of  uranium  were  experimented   with.     These 
were  placed  on  n  glass  plate,  and  some  of  them  protected  from  the  air  by  a  - 
glass  jar.     They  were  then  placed  in  a  double  lead  box,  and  so  arranged 
photographic  plate  enclosed  in  n  lead  abutter  could  be  slipped  under   |fa< 
without  opening  the  box.     Some  of  the  tails  were  placed  in  the  box  in  March,  ami 
tome  in   Hay.      Negatives  ilcvelopei!    in   November   were   nearly  aa   intense   as 
previous  ones.     It  13  therefore  to  tie  nuled  that  the  duration  of  emission  of  these 
rays,  differs  materially  from  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  phosphorescence,  and  it 
still  remains  to  discover  the  source  from  which  uranium  borrows  the  energy  -which 
it  emit*  with  so  much  persistence. 

With  reference  to  the  dissipation  of  the  charge  of  electrified  bodies,  am- 
other  properties  possessed  by  the  x  rays,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  discover*  I 
not  only  the  direct  action  of  these  rays  discbarges  an  electrified  body  nt  a  ii- 
but  that,  nftcr  having  caused  these  rays  to  ait  on  •  mass  of  gas.  it  sn dices  to  cans* 
the  gus  to  puss  over  the  electrified  body  *0  discharge  it,     M,  Viliari  has  shown 
that  electric  sparks,  bnt  not  the  silent  discharge,  communicate  the  same  property 
to  different  gases. 

The  author  lias  investigated    whether   these  nmiiinm    rays,  which   discharge 
electrified  bodies  at  a  distance,  would  not  impart  this  property  to  different  -. 

The  current  of  gas  (air  or  carbonic  acid.,  w.is  caused  to  pn—  through  a  I 
containing   wool  to  filter  it  of  all  dnst,  and   after  this  through  a  second 
containing  the  uranium  salt;  the  end  of  this  tube  opened  out  on  the  ball  of  tin 
/eefiwope. 
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In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  the  MMnd  glass  tiil>>  was  . 
cardboard  box  containing  a  disc  of  metallic  in'muitm,  tin-  box  having  two  holes,  DM 
nf  which  allowed  [he  pis  to  j» : ■  —  nut  mi  to  tin-  Kill  of  an  eleetrOsCupe.  I'lnler 
these,  conditions,  if  the  omnium  la  not  placed  in  tho  box,  the  klaotroaoope  WBTMHM 
charged,  even  when  the  current  of  gas  in  passed  upon  it,  so  lnug  n-.  tie-  gw  is  free 
from  dust.  When  the  current  of  gas  is  stopped,  ami  the  uranium  is  placed  iti  the 
box,  or  ft  uranium  suit  is  placed  in  the  tube,  the  electroscope  shows  a  toss  of  charge 
duo  to  the  direct  notion  of  the  uranium  ray  a.  Kor  example,  in.  rtii  experimenl  «  Ufa 
metallic  umninm,  the  rate  of  falling  of  the  leaves  (expressed  in  aecOnda  of  angle 
per  second  of  time),  which  was  :!  without  uranium,  became  lti'7  with  it.  Tim 
cnrrent  of  air  was  then  started,  after  having  pasw;d  over  the  metallic  uranium,  and 
produced  a  considerable  dissipation;  the.  rate  of  fall  of  the  gold  IttkVWWW  88"& 
The  double  -ulphate  of  "  nrunvle  "  and  potassium,  with  similar  currents  nf  air 
an  average  of  2fl'!>,  a-  enmpnred  to  71 -'.I  with  metallic  umnitim  The  ratio  U 
therefore  3.  The  direct  fiction  of  nmninm  rays  emitted  by  these  two 
On  tho  electroscope  in  air,  previou-Iv  gave  the  ratio  of  3-lia.  The  ratio  is  th.-refnro 
abont  tho  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  discrepancy  b'ing  no  ilonbt  due  to  leakage  ot 
air  throngh  the  cardboard  box.  This  proportionality  shows  that  the  effect  is  not 
line  to  the  nction  of  particles,  or  of  vapours  from  the  metal  or  from  the  salt.  This 
was  further  proved  hy  wrapping  the  uriuiiiiTU  disc  in  black  paper.  Experiments- 
made  with  n  cnrrent  of  earbonic  acid  ga»  yielded  result"  of  the  same  order,  bnl  the 
currents  -were  very  weak,  and  the  difficulty  of  regulating  their  velocity  prewTir.d 
obtniniog  figures  iui  directly  comparable  as  the  above.  These  results  conclusively 
prove  that  gases  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  cirnninm  raja,  jus  — 
the  property  of  discharging  electrified  bodies. 


- 


A.  LALA  and  A.  FOURNIER  -INFLUENCE  OF  MAGNETISM  ■  >N 
THE  ELECTHO-MOTIVE"  FORCES  OF  BATTERIES  IN  WHICH 
IRON   FORMS  ONE  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

(Comptf  RihiIh*,  Vt,l.  123,  No.  20,/>.  Mil.) 

A  thermo-electric  couple  confuting  of  a  strip  of  copper  was  elanyed  tightly 
between  the  two  armatures  of  an  tdeetro-niagnet,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  » 
symmetrical  arrangement.  A  reflecting  galvanometer,  placed  in  an  adjacent  room, 
was  connected  at  one  terminal  with  the  copper  electrode,  the  other  terminal  heing 
i-onoected  to  the  iron  armature  ami  earth.  On  heating  tho  couple,  a  displacement 
of  abont  U  cm.  was  noted.  On  exciting  the  electro- magnet,  a  displacement  of  3  em. 
was  observed,  accompanied  by  a  drop  in  the  electro-motive  force,  which  did  not 
alter  on  ravening  the  direction  of  the  ticld. 

This   is  an  analngOTH   result  to  that  observed  by  M.  OrimuhU,  on  a  bi-mutfi 
eopper  thermo-couple.     Notice  was  taken  that  the  magnetic  field  did  not  produce 
any  permanent  deflection  nf  the  galvanometer.     This,  on  the  contrary,  prodneed  a 
very  email  displacement  fl  mm.,  ahiiit.i.  quickly  disa^wsvrvtift,  axA  ™V>wm>v 
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direction  to  that  of  the  observed  phenomenon.  The  diminution  of  the  electro- 
motive force  was  therefore  due  to  the  action  of  the  field  on  the  couple. 

With  the  same  conditions  of  symmetry  as  the  above,  this  experiment  wa> 
repeated  with  a  hydro-electric  couple  formed  by  a  hollow  block  of  paraffin  7  mm. 
to  8  ram.  thick,  of  which  the  armatures  of  the  electro-magnet  formed  the  sides  and 
one  of  the  electrodes.  This  block  coutnined  distilled  water,  in  which  waa  placed, 
between  the  two  iron  faces  and  at  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre  from  each  of  them,  a 
strip  of  copper  forming  the  second  electrode. 

This  hydro-electric  cell,  gave  a  current  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  thenno- 
4-Ii-ctric  iron-copper  couple.  The  observed  plionomenon  was  of  the  same  nature ; 
ami  the  diminution  of  electro-motive  force  during  the  presence  of  the  field  was 
-about  l-2oth  of  the  normal  electro-motive  force  of  the  cell. 

This  experiment,  in  contradiction  to  the  results  obtained  by  MM.  E.  L. 
'Nichols  and  W.  S.  Franklin,  confirms,  by  a  different  experimental  method,  those 
■of  MM.  II.  A.  lion-land  and  L.  Bell.  Hurmtizescu,  and  the  theoretical  considera- 
tions of  M.  Janet  and  M.  Duhem 
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